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INTRODUCTIOK 


riMIE USA of history is not to lotd the memofy with Abti| hut to 
X store the mind with principles,ooUect from the exptttenee 
of past ttgea rules for our conduct ts indiriduals and M nemben of 
scKiety. £t«tj historical woric, therefor^ prtiffigiOi to gite ixilj a 
felection of events; and the writer's choice is detemised by the 
nature of hb history: tbo general historian diredta attention to the 
occurrences that bare changed the general aspe^ of eodety, the 
rorolutions of states and empires, tho causes that led to them, and 
tho consequences by which they were followed. The special his* 
toriao confines his attention to one class of facts, specified to the 
title of bb work: thus tho eccleSiasrical historian writes only of 
tin afiairs of tho church; tho military historian confines hb nar¬ 
rative to wars and battles; and the commordal historian devotes 
hb attention exclusively to trade. 

But even general histories may, in some degree, be regarded as 
special: their object may be calle<l ‘ political/ that b, they profess 

(lescribi^ the destinies of nutioua, both in their external relations 
with foreign states, and in their intersal afTairs. Under the first 
head an; comprised wars, treaties of peace or alliance, and coro- 
tjii*rdal intercourse; under the second, governments, institutions, • 
and mannera. Such a history must, to a certain extent, be a his¬ 
tory of riviliration; for it will describe the progress of sodal 
improvement, and the progress of the human mind. These essen¬ 
tial parts of civilization must not be conibunded, for we shall have 
luoru than one occasion to remark, that the social system, or, in 
ntber wonls, the relations between the difiereat parts of society, 
may display great wbdom and justice, while men, in their indi¬ 
vidual capacity, continue the slaves of ignorance and superstition. 

A distinction b usually made between the narrative and the 
philosophy of hi^ry: in the former are included the actiqps of 
kings and rulers, the accounts of wars and treaties, the rise and 
fall of empires; in the latter are comprehended descriptions of the 
political and religious institutions, the organisation of sode^, the 
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MAOant of knowledge, tbe state of industry and the arts, the tnomb| 
the babita, and the preT&iling prejudices in any age or nation; and 
the fsots thus ascertained, hj jddiosophj, are shown to bo the 
Muies of erents detailed in the narratiye. It is possible to go 
hack a stiip furtberi and to trace the origin of these insiitutiona 
and Banners in the eac.Mrioii of opinions, and gradual develop 
inent of the human bteHeci But unassisted reason can go no 
'ftirther; the law £zed1)7 Providence for the suecossion of opinions 
and development of mind, can milj be known to its omnis* 
dent Author, bat that such a law exists, is proved to us by the 
fulfilment of prophecy; hf the fteqtient instances of unconscious 
agents working out the great ^oeigna of God« 

It is proposed in the following p^s to unite the philoaopliy 
with the nairarive of history, to combine events with their causes, 
and direct occasionally the attention of the student to the progress 
of civiUsatioo, both in its efieets on sodety and on individuala 
Sacred history,—ibe account of the direct operations of the Divine 
agency on bis chosen servants and chosen people,—is necessarily 
excluded from a political history; but the general course of Pro¬ 
vidence displayed in the moral govemmont of his creatures, is an 
essential element of our plan: it is, in fact, the principle of unity 
that binds together its several parts. 

The necessary companions of history are chronology and 
geography; they determine ibe time when, and the place where, 
each event occurred* The difficulties of chronology arise both 
from the imperfection of records, and from varieties in the mode of 
computation: the former cannot be remedied; but, to prevent 
mistakes which may aiise from this cause, uncertain dates have 
been marked with an asterisk: the second source of confusion is 
removed by using throughout aolar years for a measure of time, 
and the biith of Christ as an era from which to reckon. 

Instead of constructing a general system of ancient geography, 
it has Aoemed better to prefix a geographical outline of the history 
of each separate country, and to combine with it some account of 
the nature of the soil, and its most remarkable animal and vege¬ 
table productions. Inhere is no doubt that thu positiun, climate, 
and fertility of a country, liave a powerful influence ovor the cha¬ 
racter, condition, and destiny of its inhabitants, and ought not to 
be omitt4jd in ilie conridoration of their history* 

The arrangement of this work is both chronological and geo¬ 
graphical ; the history of each country is given separately, but the 
statds are arranged in the order of their attamin^ a commanding 
influence in the world* To this there are two exceptions,—Egypt, 
which is placed first, on account of its being the earliest organisod 
government of which we have any authentic record; and India, 
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wUch is pUced last, because it exercised no marked influence over 
the moat remarkable nations of ancient times* 

The histoiy of Greece in this Tolume has ^ leal orderljr ap¬ 
ace than in moat similar works, because it ooetefaie not merelj 
he histories of Athens and Sparta, to which moet miten confine 
'their attoation, but also those of the xninor itetei, illaads 
and the colonies, A chapter has been added on ookhdal poUcjr 
of the Greeks,—a subject of great importanee in ttaalf, and pecu^ 
lliari/ interesting to a commercial cotmtty. 

To the Roman biatoty there is prefixed a brief account of the 
[ancient inhabitants of Italy before the era usually aiaignedfor the 
foundation of Rome. In ^e earlier period ot t^ rq^ublio, notice 
[is taken of the reaaonable doubts that hare been raised rejecting 
^the authenticity of the common narratlTe; but care has been taken 
>to aToid an excess of ecopticism, which is at least as bad as an 
excess of credulity. 

In the chapter on India, attentioo has been directed to the an* 
tient routes of trade between that country and eastern Europe: 
Inany of these subaUt to the present day; projects hare been 
formed for re-opening others; some account of thorn consequently 
appears necossaryi for illustrating both ancient commerce and 
m^em policy. 

In a geue^ summary, restricted within narrow limits, it ia 
scarcely possible to avoid dryness of detmla; notes Lave therefore 
been added, consisting for the most part of illustratione and anec¬ 
dotes, that may serve both to relieve the mind, and to place 
important traits of character, national and individual, in a clearer 
light. 

An appendix of tables has been added, in which the student 
will find much chronological and genealogical infonnation cfm- 
deosed Into forma convenient for reference. 

It has been deemod adviaablo to take some notice of the mytho¬ 
logy, as well as the real history of nations; for though mythic 
traditions may in many or in most instances have had no founda¬ 
tion, yet they should not be wholly neglected by the bistorian, 
for they had a share in forming, and they help to illustrate, the 
character of the nation by which they were once believed. At the 
same time, care has been taken to separate these traditions from 
the authenticated narrative, and to discriminate between those 
that have, and those that have not, some probable foundation 
ia fact. 

Political refleHions and moral inferences from the nanative 
have, in general, been avoided: the instructive lessons in history 
are, for the most part, found on the surface, and may beet be col* 
lected by the students themselves. It is not quite fair to prejudge 

at 
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questions for the mind; tbe chief buMoess of those who write for 
the young should be to make them thinkj not to think for them. 

The author hai to a^owledge Ub great obligations to the 
#orks ctf I^feasor Heeren, whose rolumes on the Jbttics, ItUer^ 
cowrie, and Trade of Ancient should form part of every 

histcmcal libnry t he has also boxrowed Tery copiously from the 
Tahaable essays that hare appeared in the Memwre of the French 
Acaiemif of ln$oriptiane\ his particular obligaticms in the sereral 
chapters seed not be specified, most of them being mentioned in 
tile notes. 

The dengn of this introduction is merely to expliun the plan 
of the work; some few suggestions, however, may be added on the 
mode of using it. Students should compare the ge<^apbical 
chapters with maps, and fix in their minds the most characteristic 
natural features of the country whose history they are about to 
commence. One division should be thoroughly mastered before 
another is begun; •and when tho whole is gone through, it will be 
found a most useful exercise to synchronize the events in the 
history of one country with tbe events in the history of another; 
for instance, to trace tbe condition of the Koman republic at 
tbe time of the battle of Aib6la, 

Should the work be found as useful as it is expected to be, care 
will be taken in each successive edition to introduce such cor* 
rectioDs as may be derived from the additions made to our stores 
of knowledge by the discoveries of travellers, and the researches of 
antiquaries. 

In this and the preceding editions the chapters on the Social 
Condition of the Ancient Egyptians, and on tho Ilistoiy of the 
Jews* have been greatly enli^ed. Tbe discoveries of Chainpcllion, 
Kosellini, Wilkinson, &c., have opened to us the domestic as well 
as tbe public records of the Pharaohs and their subjects, and have 
enabled us to consult those representations of all the actions of life 
which it was tbe custom of the Egyptians to depict in the chambers 
of death. But these rej.resentations are not applicable to Eg^tian 
history alone; they w^ be found to elucidate the Scriptural nar* 
ratives of the patriarchal age; to show the state of human intclU* 
gonce before the commencement of the authentic profane history; 
and to explfun tbe nature of the intelligence which the Greeloi 
derived from the Egyptians and the Phonicians. 

The design of the work having been now explained, tho Author 
has only to hope that its execution may he found to correspond 
with ^ts intentioQB, and that it may afford pleasure and prulit to 
hij readers. 
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CHiVPTERL 

EGYPT. 


Skchok L Oto^phiccl Outline. 

I J^CrTPT 18 did country ia whieli wd itrst find ft government end 
J political institutione eatablishedi tbougb we cannot affirm 
witli certainty that they did not earlier eziat in India. The pro- 
l>able cauee of ibis early advancement in intelligence may be found 
tu the nature of tho country: civilisation everywhere Beeme to 
liave commenced in the formation of agricultural aasaciationi on 
the banks of rivers; and the KilOi the great river of Egypt, in* 
vites men to tillugo more forcibly than any other. This river is 
not only the most important feature in the geogrnphy and natural 
history of the country^-^Egypt itself having been c^led from the 
earliest antiquity ^the gift of the Nile,*—but its annual inunda* 
lions have bod a vast influence over the lives and customs, the 
religion aud science, indf'cd, we may say, the entire social exist- 
euce of the people. Were it not for these annual overflowings, 
Egypt would have shared the fate of the districta by whiph it ia 
sun'ouuded, and remained partly a stony waste, and partly a sandy 
desert. Hence the prophet Ezekiel, denouncing divine vengeance * 
against Egypt, says, ^Behold I am agmnst thee and against tby 
river, and I will make the land of Egypt utterly waste.^ It 
appeal's probable that dvilizaUoii advanced northwards along the 
valley of the river \ and we shall therefore commence our exami¬ 
nation of the land and river at the southern frontier of Egypt. 

The Nile enters Egypt near the city of below the ^ 

cataracts, and flows through a narrow valley, about nine miles in 
breadth, to Chem^m ia; there the valley begins to \riden, and the 
river'continues in an uninteiruptad course to Cerc asdros, about sixty 
geographical miles from its mouth. At Cercaiorus the ^eam 
divides, and incloses in its branches a triangular piece of country, 
commonly called the DePta, from its resemblance to the Greek 
letter of that name. The narrow valley from Sydne to Chem'mia 
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was called Upper E^pt; the wider Talley was named Middle 
Egypt i and TheUeTtaToroied lx?wer E gypt 

KaiD seldoin falls in Lower Egypt, and i$ almost unknown in j 
the upper regions; the fertility of the couotiy, therefore, depends j 
on the annual overflowings of the river, without which fertile r 
valley would speedily become a barren desert. These inundations 
are caused by the heayy nuus Uiat nill in the districts of Upper 
Ethidpia during the wet season, from May to September. 

The rivers in th^ sou them regions, which have been only par* 
tially explored by ancient or modem trareUerSt pour tbeir floods 
into the Nile, which begins to rise sensibly about the middle of 
June: it continues to increase during the month of July; and 
early in August it overflows iu bonks, and gives the valley of the 
Nile the appearance of an inlauid sea, in which the cities seem like 
islauda Towards the beginning of October the waters subside, 
but so gradually do tliey retire, tliat the river is not confined to 
its ancient channel before the end of that month. The fertility oV 
Egypt extends as far oa this inundation reaches, or can bo coutinue^l 
by artificial means. From the earliest ages canals have been dug to 
carry the waters to the distant soil, and to retain a supply after the 
inunriation has subsided. So great is tbe productiveness of tho 
s<’il thus irrigated, that two crops of pulse or com have been 
obtained in the same year. 

The eastern side of the Tslley of the Nile is a mountainous range 
of country, extending to the lied Sea, and presenting, in different 
parts, remarkable varieties of geological structure. There are 
some districts in it suited for pasturage, but it is wholly unfit for 
agriculture; here, however, are to be found the rich quarries of 
marble and bullding^stone that formed the inexhaustible mago* 
sin os for tho architecturol wonders of Egypt. Iu the south* 
eastern part of these mountains, towards ThHie and the cataracts, 
the jtrevtuliug rock is oriental granite, colled Syenite, from tbe 
city nf Sy6no. From the granite quarries tho ancient Egyptians 
obtained the enormous mosses requisite for their monoliths, or 
monuments of a single block; and in them, even now, are found 
the forms whence the obelisks and colos^ statues have been 
hewn out. These iromon^o statues were usually sculptured in the 
quarries, and drawn by human power on a Idod of railroad to 
their place of destination. 

Extending from Sy^e, in a northern direction, to Latop^olis, is 
a range of sandstone rocks, varying in colour, but cbieHy of a 
whitiA or grayish hue. Of this stone all tho tefliples in Upper 
Egypt are built; and as it is not very bard, the immense number 
of sculptures found upon tbe walls of these temples did not require 
tbe labour that must hare been bestowed on the granite. The 
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most ziorthem part of these mountains is composed of cilcsreous 
rocks, end from these the msterioU of the pjnmids were deriTed* 
Jt is necessaiy to add, that these mount&in^raDges are not eon* 
ticuous, but are crossed bj yallejs running: from east to west» and 
extending: to the Sed Sea, which opened practicable roads for 
commercial purposes. 

On the western side of the Nile, tbe ralley is bounded br a 
stony ridge, covered with sand, which slopes on its remote side 
into the Great llesert. But tins ridge does not precisely mark the 
limit between fertility and desolation. For the most part, but 
particularly in MiMle Egypt, where tbe valley begins to widen, 
them is a barren sandy strip, from one to three miles in breadth, 
intervening between ^e baae of the mountain-chain and the land 
suited to husbandry. This solitaiy waste is at once the image 
and tbe abode of death, the sandy plain and tho lulls being filled 
with countloes graves and sepuicbrcs, accumulated during a 
hundred generations; and tfaia proximity of \be living and the 
dead—this contact of all that is most delightful with all that is 
most gloomy—has had tbe most powerful effect in impressing on 
tlie Egyptians thuir very peculiar national character. The western 
I ridge of hills protecU the valloy of the Nile from the invasion of 
f tho sands of the desert, which, without such a harrier, would have 
I desolated the entire country. On some points this protection has 
proved insulBcient, for there are many Egyptian edifices, pyramids, 
and colossal etatufs, found buried to tbe middle in send"; hut in 
goucral this destructive i^nemy has been shut out by the mount^- 
barrier. 

Tho desert beyond the western frontiers of Egypt may he 
termed a great sandy ocean, in which there are several fruitful spots, 
or islands of fertility, called Qgaes. Two of these, celebrated for 
their fruitfulness and abundant^rings from remote antiquity, are 
usually mcludod in Egypt by ancient geographers. The larger* 
Oasis coDiained the celebrated temp^ of Jupiter Am'mon, the 
oracle of which was greatly respected, not only by the Egyptians, 
but by the Greeks and other nations. 

Upper Egypt contains far the most numerous and interesting 
monuments. Just beyond the first cataract are the islands of 
Phite and Elephantine, both of which contain tho proudest 
edifices of antiquity. They stand surroutided by palm-groves 
amid the ruins of buildings erected by Greeks, Romans, and 
Arabs, which have all yielded tothe destroying hand of time. 
Below Sy^ne,*the ancient frontier town of Egypt, are Om'bos, 
SiVsilie, and Eileihyla; and farther down, the great city of 
^22^ niost perfect of all the temples, except that 

of Thehea Prodding northwards, we pass tbe remains of 
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wfts called Upper Egypt; tbe wider ralley waa named Middle 
Egypt; andTEeTJeTSTormed Lojw 

seldom falls in Lowor Ggypt, wdls almost unknown io 
the upper regions; the fertility of country, therefore, depends 
on Use annual overflowings of the river, wiUiout which the fertile 
valley would apeedily become a hanen desert These inundations 
are caused by tbe heavy runs that niU in the districts of Upper 
Ethidpia during the wet season, from May to September. 

The rivers in these southern regions, which hare been only par- 
tially explored by ancient or modem trarellera,'pour their floods 
into the Nile, which begins to rise sensibly about the middle of 
June: it continues to increase during the month of July; and 
early in August it overflows its banks, and gives tbe valley of the 
Nile the appearance of an inland sen, in which tbe cities seem like 
islands Towards tbe beginning of October the waters subside, 
but so gradually do they retire, that the rivor ia not confined to 
its ancient channel before the end of that month. The fertility ofj 
Egypt extends as far as thisinundatioQ reaches, or can bo continue^l 
by artificial nieana From the earliest ages canals have been dug to 
carry the waters to the distant soil, and to retain a supply after the 
inundation has subsided. 8o great ia the productiveness of tho 
B<ul thus irrigated, that two crops of pulse or com have been 
obtained in the same year. 

The eastern side of the valley of the Nile is a mountainous range 
of country, extending to the IW Sea, and presenting, in different 
parts, remarkable varieties of geological structure. There aie 
some districts in it suited for pasturage, but it is wholly unfit fo? 
agriculture; here, however, are to be found the rich quarries of 
marble and building-stone that formed the inexhaustible maga- 
sines for the architectural wondera of Egypt In the sou^ 
eastern part of these mountains, towards Vialto and the cataracts, 
tbe prevailing rock is oriental granite, called Syenite, from tbe 
city of Sydno. From the granite quarries tho ancient Egyptians 
obtained the enormoo'* maaees requisite for their monoliths, or 
monuments of a single block; and in them, even now, are found 
the forms wlience tbe obelisks and colos^ statues have been 
hewn out. These immen^ statues were usually sculptured in tho 
quarries, and drawn by human power on a kind ci railroad to 
tholr place of destination. 

Exteuding from Sydne, m a northera direction, to LAtop'oIis, is 
a range of sandstone rocks, vaiying in colour, but chiefly of a 
whitiA or grayish hue. Of this stone all the tefcples in Upper 
Egypt are built; and aa it is not very hard, the immeDse number 
of 6Ci>lpturoA found upon tho walls of these temples did not require 
the labour that most have boon bestowed on the granite. Tbe 
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most Dorthern part of these oooimtuns is composed of calcareous 
rocks, and from these the materials of the pjrramids were derived* 
It 19 neccseaiy to add, that these mountm-ranges are net eon'* 
tinuoue, but are crossed by valleys running from east to west, and 
extending to the Red Sea, which opened practicable roads for 
commercial purposes. 

Ou the western side of the Nile, the valley is bounded by a 
stony ridge, covered with sand, which slopes on its remote side 
into the Great Desert But thia ridge does not precisely mark the 
limit between fertility and desolation. For the most part, but 
particularly in Ui^le Egypt, where the valley begins to widen, 
them is a barren sandy strip, from one to throe miles in breadth, 
inten ening between ^e base of the meuntain*chaiQ and the land 
suited to husbandry. This solitary waste is at once the image 
and the abode of deatli, tlie sandy plmn and tho hills being iiUod 
with countless graves and sepulchres, accumulated during a 
hundred generations; and this pmximi^ of t|he living and the 
dead—this contact of all that is most delightful with all that is 
moat gloomy—has bad the most powerful effect in impressing on 
the Egyptians riieir very peculiar national character. The western 
I ridge of bills protects the valley of the Nile from the invasion of 
I the sands of the desert, which, without such a barrier, would have 
\ desolated tlie entire country. On some points this protection baa 
proved iusuiBcient, for there are many Eg^tian edifices, pyramids, 
and colusanl statues, found buried to the middle in sand; but in 
general this destructive enemy has been shut out by the mountain- 
barrier. 

The desort beyond the western frontiers of Egypt may bo 
termed a great sandy ocean, in which there aro several fruitful spots, 
or islands of fertility, called Two of these, celebi'ated for 

their fruitful ness and abundant springs from remote antiquity, are 
usually included in Egypt by aDciont geographers. The larger* 
Oiisis contained tho celebrated temp^ of Jupiter Am^mon, the 
oracle of which was greatly respected, not only by the Egyptians, 
but by the Greeks and other nations. 

Upper Egypt contains far the most numerous and interesting 
monuments. Just beyond the first cataract are the islands of 
Pbilee and Elephantine, both of which contain the proudest 
odific^s of antiquity. They stand surrounded by palm-grovod 
amid the ruins of buildings erected by Greeks, Romans, and 
Arabs, which hare all yielded to4be destroying hand of time. 
Below Sy6De,Hhe ancient frontier town of Egypt, are Qm^os, 
Sil^silis, and Eilethyla; and farther down, the great city of 
Apol lo. ^ containing the most perfect of all tho temples, except that 
of Thebes. Proceeding northwards, we pass the remains of 
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ChoubiBf Lfttop'olis, and Henoon^tbis^ before eniTin; at the 
metropolis of diU region of vonders^ * giant Thebes/ which has 
been well called ^ the mammoth of human works.’ 

Thebes, called also pi Qs^poji fc,ihe Citj of Jupiter, or of Am^mon^ 
was in the da^s of Hdmer regarded as the great wonder of the 
world, and it continuee to he so at the present dajr. The entire 
breadth of the ralle; on both sides of the riyer, an area of about 
nine miles, Is corered with enormous temples, that seem more like 
mountains than human edifices, with colossal statues, sphinxes, 
and obelisks, whose magnitude ensures their duration. Where the 
biAiitatiaiis of the living end, the dwellings of the dead begin, and 
extend a conaderable distance into the Western mountains. The 
cit; was built on both sides of the ri?er, which is here about half 
a mile wide, and its psrts were not, as far as we know, connected 
by a bridge. The western bank, being almost wholly occupied by 
public monuments, could not bave contained many private houses; 
but on the eastern bank, the monuments are all close to the river, 
and the space between them and the Arabian mountains was open 
for habitations. On the western side are the palace and temple 
now called Modinet Abii, the coloesus of Mem'non,^ the palace 
and tomb of Osyman^dyas, and the temple of Uumu. These aro 
all covered with a profusion of sculptures, depicting .scenes in 
Egyptian history. It has been coJculated that tho largest of the 
colossal statues, when complete, weighed more than eight hundred 
tons. On the east side are the stupendous ruins usually called 
L^xor and Karaac, covered with liistorical sculptures of great 
iotoreat aod'^^auty. In the Libyan mountain-chain, on the 
western bank of the river, are the catacombs—stupendous caverns 
excavated in the limestono*rock as sepulchres for the kings, the 
nobles, and the people, covered with sculptures and paintings that 
illustrate the public transactions and the domestic habits of tho 
'ancient Egyptians. 

Below Thebea is Ten t/ris, the modem Den'dera, celebrated for 
the sodiac sculptured oi its mighty temple,—the'lifat specinion of 
the gigantic and massive architect^ poculiar to Egypt^ that meets 
the eye of European visitors. 

Middle Egypt is a wid^r valley than that just described. It 
contains the lake Mes^ris , an immense reservoir, portly natural and 
partly artificial, for retaining the waters of the Nile after the 8ub« 
siding of tho inundation. From the fadlities aiforded by canals 
for regulating the irrigation in this part of the valley, it was tho 

A 

1 Tbis the eokhraud roeal of Thebes our description of the city 
itetne supposed to utter a sound at b ehiedy taken, astnibes the sound 
the rising of the sun. Mr. Wilkin- to ttie conuivauce of the priesia 
son, irom whose exeeUeut account 
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moit ftniitful of tbe provioceB, espectalljthe distriet eilled FAjdm^ 
in the n6ig:hbourhoc^ of the aacieot Arsinod, called also the Citjr 
of the Crocodilea. The labyrinth^ eo renowned in antiq[aityj wee 
neer Araiooe; it u now a ehepelesa maea of rnioa. 

Below Aninoe, on the weatem bank of the Nile, atood Mem^phia , 
the capital of Middle Egypt, and, for a time, the suoceaafal rival 
of Thebes. It was in this ci^ that the Pharaobe redded who 
received Abmhanif Joaepfa, and the family of Israel The intrusive 
Hyk'floa also made it their metropolis, and this was probably the 
cause of the seat of gorenxnent being finally remored to Thebes 
after their expulsion. There are now but slight remains of its 
temples and palaces; the mountains in its vicinity, boweTer, are 
filled with catacomb^ similar to those of Upper Egypt. Bat the 
most remarkable monuments at this district are the Pyramids, 
which extend singly, or is groups* over the rocky Libyan hills 
between Mem'phis and the Delate. The area covert by the great 
pyramid of Cheops was about 670,000 squaro feet 
\ Lower Egypt, or the Delta, possesses, from the extension of the 
] river, a greater quantity of fertile land than the other districts. 
The western chain of mountains turns off here into the Libyan 
desert, and the eastern ridge terminates near the modem of 
Cairo. But the whole space inclosed by the extreme branches of 
the Nile is not fertile; many barren tracts are found in the Delta, 
and the districts on cither side of it: still, this division of Egypt, 
though civilized at a much later period than the other district, 
was covered with flourishing dries, of which it is sufiicient to 
name S&is, Naucratis, and Alex an'^dri a. There have been great 
changes mode by the lapse of rime, and the neglect of the canals 
and dams, in tiiis district, more especially along tbo coast-line: 
the iHamains of cities must frequently be sought heneatb ilte waters 
of tbo sea that formerly enriched them with commerce. The 
extreme dty on the Syrian side was Khino conira, the modem 
Al Arish . a good roadstead, though not a safe^'&arhour. On the 
western side, at tho frontier of the desert, is Alexandria, still re- 
taming the name of its great founder, sod proving, by its extensive 
trade, the wisdom that dictated its position. The more civilized 
portion of the Egyptians dwelt in the rich plains of the valley, 
where they cultivate those arts of social life, in which they at« 
tdaed so high a degree of perfecrion that, but for the irresistible 
evidence of the monuments, it would scarcely have been credited. 
It was the great object both of sacerdotal and royal policy to keep 
this population dUtionary, to direct their attention to agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures, and to prevent them from adopting 
the nomad life of the pastoral and plundering tribes on their north* 
east frontiers. Mcnce we find it recorded, that ‘ every shepherd 
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was an abominatioD to ibe and bencep also, we see the 

reason why the ragningl^barac^ so readily granted the rich pas¬ 
turages of Goshen to the children of Israel; he thus rendered that 
district profitable without rioUting the national laws, and gar¬ 
risoned his most exposed i^ntier with a warlike race, capable of 
resisting the robber-hordes from Syria and Arabia, who had fre¬ 
quently forced a passage tiirough the land of Goshen to the valley 
of the Kile. 


SnenoK II. PoUiical and Social Condition of the E^yptiane, 

Fhov the monumental remains, and from the writings of his¬ 
torians, it appears that the Egyptians were a brown race of people, 
and that the higher castes of priests and warriors were fairer than 
the other classes. It seems probable that this difference of colour 
I marked a differonep of descent, and that the ruling race descended 
jthe Nile from hleroe, bringing with them the peculiar system of 
;roligion and government which subsequently prevailed along the 
course of the river. More than tliis cannot now be ascertained, 
[it has indeed been conjectured that the Egyptians may liave de- 
irod their system of dvillsation from the Ilindua; and there arts 
loubtlesB, many striking analogies beiwoen the institutions of both 
lationa; but it is difficult to conceive how any great migradon 
luld have taken place from Hindustan—a country that never 
tiosseased a navy. There is certainly evidence of soino small 
denies having come from the mouth of the Indus to the shores 
Xif Africa, and penetrated thence to the Nile, south of the Egyptian 
frontiers; but it is improbable that these few wanderers could 
ha^e become the founders of ruling tribes and the masters of n 
nation. There is now no doubt that the Ilmdus, or at least the 
higher castes, were a conquering nation that entered India from 
the north-west; and having penetrated to the Ganges, established 
in its fertile banks tbo centre of their religiou and their govem- 
lent. It is impossible to discover tho piirent country of these 
victors, or to determine whether they were originally connected 
with the dominant race in Egypt. 

Local circumstances product marked differences in the habits 
and roruiaors of the Egyptian poople. In the mountainous uastcra 
districts, and in the fens of the Delta, agriculture was impossible, 
consequently the inhabitants led a pastoi^ life. Close to the Nile, 
l|nd along the const, were tribes of fishermen and mariners. In/ 
the rich plains of the valley dwidt the dvilised part of the nation,, 
whose great advance in the social arts, and every branch of domestic 
life, has only been recently discovered. This difference in maimer > 
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. of life^ Aod perhaps of descent^ led to the institutioB of castesi 
which this nntion had in common with the Hindus. The priests 
and warriors were the most honourabie: next to them ranked the 
agriculturists, the merchaots, and mariners, and the artisans; but 
their order Tjuied at different times. The lowest caste was that «- 
of the shepherds; for * every shepherd was an abomination to the 
Egyptians.' 

The migrations of the priestly caste from their native regions i 
in the south were not simultaneous; they formed settlements at I 
different times in the most fertile porrions of the valley. The 
central point of the colony was always a temple, round which, as 
the inbabitauta became accustomed to agriculture; and fixed their 
dwoUings, dtiea were gradually formed. These settlements, when 
£g}pt bocanic united under one government, led to the division of 
the country into nomes, most of which, as we have seen, were 
originally separate states. Even in the latest periods, traces might , 
be discoof the origin of these divisioniu nome,' says \ 
St. Cyril, * is the name given by the Egj'ptians to a dtj, its environs, | 
and the Tillages that own its supremacy.' 

There was a religious, as welt as a poliUcal distincUon, between 
these Domes; for, though one general form of worship prevailed 
from Meroe to the MeditemmeaD, it was modified in each locality 
by drcumstances that cannot now *be satisfactorily explained. 
Every dty had its own presiding deity, and the animals regarded 
Bs sacred in one nome wore not respected in another. The par¬ 
ticular histoiy of these petty states is unknown; but they were 
finally absorbed in the dominion of Thebes and Mem'phis. 

The nations bordering on the Egyptians wore for the most part 
(barbarous and wandering tribes, whose avarice was roused by the 
^□creasing opulence of the valley of the Nile. Arabia, whose 
nomad hordes have been herdsmen and robben from the earliest 
period of history, and continue to be so in our own day, was the 
parent of the invaders who most severely harassed the ancient 
Egyptians. They were called the or shenherd^kinp 2 

and, after many desultory incurrioos, they made themselves 
masters of I^owor and Middle Egypt, and erected a strong fortress, 
called Av'aris, near Feltisiun), as a place of retreat, and to secure 
communication with their countrymen. 

Egypt became united under one sovereign after the expulsion of 
the liyk'sos; and it appears that it was at this period that the 
divisions of tho people into castes, and of the country into nomes, 
were perfbanent^ tixod. The priestly caste was subdivided irto 
families, each devoted to a separate temple and a particular god. 
The priest of Am^nion at Tbehes could not become the priest of 
the Sun at Ilcliop'olis, nor could the child of the latter dedicate 
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fainuelf to tbe same serrice as the former. This restrictioB arose 
satorally from the oripnal nature of the uomes^ which had been 
formed hj the colouizing priests. The founders of each nome had 
built a temple, bad civilized the neighbouring tribes, had rendered 
the land productive bj teaching the art of agriculture, and con- 
ee<i.ue&tly supremacj over the nouxe was the natural inheritance uf 
their descendants. Over each of these sacerdotal subdivisions a 
high-priest presided, whose office was also hereditary; and it will 
readily be believed that the high-priests of the metropolitan 
templ^ must have enjoyed authority almost equal to that of 
kings. And this influence was gmatly strengthened hy their 
monopoly of every branch of sdentifle knowledge. They wore not 
merely priests, but also judges, soothsayers, physicians, architects, 
and sculptors. 

The warrior-caste ranked next to that of tbe priests; the royal 
/family belonged to it; for, in the early ages, the oiflcea of king 
f and general were inseparable. The warriors were subdivided into 
two classes, whose relative positioQ cannot now bo determined; 
certain nomes were assigned for their support, most of which M*ere 
in lower Cgypt,—a circumstance easily explained by the fact, that 
Egypt was most exposed to attack on its Asiatic fronrieie, and also 
by the first settlenients on the Upper Nile having boon formed by 
sacerdotal colonics. 


As the Egyptians were the earli^t nation that organized a 
regulararmy, and thus laid the foundation of tbe whole system of 
ancient warfoie, a brief account of thoir military afTsirs will illus¬ 
trate not only their history, but that of the great Asiatic monar¬ 
chies, and of the Gieoks during tbe heroic ages. The nmst 
I important divirion of an Egyptian army was the corps of war- 
chariots, which was used instead of cavalry. 

The chariots were generally made of woc^, but in some instances 
* the frame-work was of brass, and in others they were covered 
with thin plates of metal. They were mounted on spoke-whccls, 
prepared with great care, insomuch that ‘ the work of a chariot- 
wheel * was apn»verbial expression for any article that displayed 


great artistic akilL The sides were portmlly open, the back was 
quite uncovered, and the frame was hung ao low, that the 
charioteer could s^ep in or out with great ease; there was no seat; 
both in hunting .md in war the chanoteer stood erect, but he 
squatted on the platform of the car when taking a distant journey. 

The cltariots were always drawn by two horses, and genereUy 
feoDtajned two warriors, one of whom managed ihe steeds while 
/ the other fought Tbis was also the cose among the Greeks in tbe 
heroic ages, os we find from many passages in Homer; for in- 
aUiice,^ 
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Two fw>ns of Priam next to battle move, 

The produce, one of mamage, one of lore; 

In rbe uroe car the brother warriora ride; 

Thie took t^e chaige to combat, that to giude.^i7^ XL 

NatioQS were didtiaguiehed from each other hj the shape of 
their chariots. The auperior diacdpline of the Egyptiana was 
ahown hj their chariots charging is lisa. 

Great attention was paid to ^e breeding and traming of horses i 
in indeed, most of the sorrousdisg nations obCained their/ 

heat war^steeds from the Talley of the Nils. The harness and 
ho usings of tlie horses, especially in the royal chariots, were richly 
decorated, being stained with a great Tsriety of colours, and 
etudded with bosses of gold and silrer. The Egyptian chariots 
bad also a quirer and bow^caae fixed outside them, decorated with 
extraonlinary taste and sldll. No nation of antiqui^ pmd so i 
much attention to arcbeiy as the Egyptians; their exploits with! 
the bow riTalled those of the English archers ij\ the middle ages. \ 

Each mao a six-foot bow could bend, 

And far a cloUi-yard arrow send. 

The bow was the national weapon, and it was employed indlf* 
fercntly, both by the infantry and csralry. It was drawn by the 
Egyptiims to the ear, not to the breast, ns was usual with the 
Greeks and Romans; consequently their bows were more power^ 
ful, and their arrows better aimed, then those of other nations. 

From their earliest infancy, the children of the warrior-ensto 
were truined in the practice of archery, and this custom was also 
adopted by the African nations subject to the Egyptian inonarchs; 
for the prophet Jeromiali mentions, in hb description of an Egyp* 
tian army, ^ the Lydians that handle and bend the bow,* meaning, 
not the inhabitants of Lydia in Asia Minor, but the Luddim, a 
people of N orlhem AiHca. 

The arrows were about three feet in length, made of light reed, 
tipped vith bronze heads, and feathered. The quiyers of the 
infantry were plain, but those belonging to the war*chariots were 
decorated with embossed leather and studs of the precious metals. 
They had olsu covers at the top, usually carved to represent the 
head of some animaL 

The arms of the Egyptian heavy-armed iofantiy were a spear, a 
dagger, or short sword, a helmet, and a shield. The spear or pike 
was about six feet in length, and was made so light that it could 
be wielded witbone hand. The head was of metal and double* 
edged, and the butt was shod with iron. The sword was usually 
short, straight, and double-edged, like a modem dagger; but some 
soldiers and officers wore the sabre or the falcblom The sabres 
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wore made in tho form of lai^ knives, and were very heavy and 
formidable weapons; but thny could only be wielded by a very 
powerful man, end were therefore not eo much used as the dagger 
and the falchion. Foie-axe^ battle-axes, and maces, were occa¬ 
sionally used* 

The pole-axe and mace were loaded with metal, and when used 
by 8 powerful arm were almost irresistible. The maces differed 
very little in form from those xtsed in Europe during the middle 
ages. 

The Egyptian shield was of an oblong form, rounded at top, and 
square at the base; Its length was aboutThree feet, and its breadth 
about two; there was an indentation near the summit instead of a 
boss, and it was suspended from tho shoulder by a belt, when it 
was not hold by tho hand* Some shields were larger, and 
decorated with the figures of animals, which were probably either 
the hereditary cognisance of the wearer, or of the tribe to which 
ho belonged; those of monarchs and officers of rank were mode of 
costly materials, and richly decorated. Among the Egyptians, 
and indeed all other ancient nations, the loss of the shield was 
considered particularly disgraceful. In David's beautiful lamen¬ 
tation over.Saul and Jonathan, he dwells on this additional 
calamity, ^ The shield of the mighty is cast away, even the shield 
of Saul/ 

The helmets of the Egyptians were sometimes, but rvely, made 
of brass or some other metal; but generally bead-pieces of quilted 
cotton, or of liuen, well padded, were preferred. Tbefc soft 
materials wore not only more pleasant to the warrior, but also more 
likuly to deaden the force of a blow. In close quarters tho battle- 
axe, it appears, was deemed the most formidable weapon; for the 
heavy weight fixed at the insertion ot the shaft was sui-e to render 
a blow stunning, if not imme^ately fatal, and the only defence 
a^nst it was a covering of some soft and yielding substance. The 
Egyptian helmeta were generally destitute of crests. 

Coots of mail were used only by the principal officers, and some 
remarkable warriors, like Goliath, the chosen champion of the 
Fhilistinea; they were generally formed of a vest of quilted 
cotton, covered over with thin plates of metal, somewhat like the 
scale-armour of the middle ages. They were frequently embroi¬ 
dered with a great varied of colours, wrought by female captiyee, 
and the possession of such a surcoat was eagerly coveted by 
warriors. It is to this custom that we find so beautiful an allusion 
in D^rah's song of triumph. ^The mother of Sis^ra looked out 
at a window, and cried through the lattice, Why is his chariot so 
long in coming, why tarry the wheels of bis chariot ? Her wise 
ladies answered her, yea^ she returned answer unto herself, Hate 
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they not eped, hare they not divided the prey P To every man a 
diiinecl or two; to Sierra a prey of divers colours, a prey of divers 
colours of needlework, of divers colours of needlework on both 
sides, meet for the necks of them that take the spoil’ Some of 
the Egyptians wore entire suits of quilted armour, which they 
prefenr^ to the metal plates, for the same reason that induced 
them to make their helmets of cotton cloth; this custom was 
introduced among the Greeks in the time of Iphicrates. 

The light troops of the Egyptians were armed with str^ht and 
curved swords, battle-axes, maces, and dubs; they do not appear 
to have made much use of missile weapons,hor of armour; indeed, 
they appear, for the most part, to have been irregular forces, levied 
among the barbarous nations which bordered on Egypt. Darts, 
or javoliDS, do not appear to have been much used by the ancient 
EgyptiaD^ and this is tiie only remarkable difference between 
their representations of battles and the descriptions given us by 
Homer of the combats round the walls of Troy. 

The syfltcm of discipline and drill in the ^Egyptian armies, 
appears to have been very complete. Every battalion had a par-) 
ticular standard, or banner, on which some symbol or sacred object) ^ 
was represented. This symbol was usually the cognisance of the > • 
nome or tribe, and to its constant use Diodorus Siculus attributes | 
the prevalence of animal idolatry in Egypt. The soldien were 
levied by a species of conscription; as each man was enlisted, his 
name and a minute description of his person were registered by 
the military secretary. After the levies were made, the soldiers 
were drilled to the sound of the trumpet, and taught to march in 
measured time. 

It is not quite certain whether the Egyptians had cavalry so 
early as the time of Moses: they certainly did not employ horse¬ 
men as a military body long after they were acquainted with the 
art of riding, but used them as skiniiishera, videttes, and expresses, • 
rather than as warriors. 

Tho Egyptians generally treated their captives with great 
• cruelty, either putting them to death, or reducing them to slavery. 

The religion and government of Egypt were intimately blended: 
there were prescribed forma and ceremonies for every important 
action, which even kings dared not to neglect This brought tho 
priests into every department of the state, and gave them para¬ 
mount contiol over public affairs and domestic Ufe. To preserve 
this induence, they encouraged all the popular and local aupersti- 
tiona which prevriled among the lower castes, especially a^nial 
worship, which has always been common among the savage tribes 
of Africa. It seems certain that the religion of the priests was 
more refined and mtellectual than the gross idolatry of the lower 
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otdm. Without attexQpting to «tplam oil the mjrteriea of their 
mTthologj, it mey be etate^ that ooe geaeral idea perradee the 
eyvteA-^he importaoce of agriculture to a atate* Hence ariaee 
^ great influence of aatraomy in the Egyptian theology^ on 
aocount of ita application t> detenoine the times and seasons for 
agricultural operationa; and hence the deification of the productive 
powers of nature, which can be diatiDCtly traced under*the aymboUo 
▼eil that shrouds^ without wholly concealing them* Aatronomy, 
in eveiy eastern nation, ia connected with aatrology; but never 
was there a people more dependent on ita priestly astrologers 
f KAn the Egyptians, The stm were consult^ for erery public 
affair and every private undertaking ; tbe priesta alone had a right 
to consult these celestial monitors, and deliver their oracles. 
Whether they were alwaya the dupea of their superstition, it is 
not necessary to investigate, because, whether impostors or not, 
they wore equally cheeks to the king, and masters to the people. 
The belief in a future state infinenced every portion of Egyptian 
life; but the nnt\ire of the creed is very difficult to be explained. 
In fact, there were two inconsistent creeds—tbe transmigration of 
souls, which was probably imported from India, and confined to 
tbe priestly caste, and the belief that tbe soul will continue as 
long as tbe body endures, whence tbe great care in the preparation 
of mummies, and the vast expense of hawing sepulchres in the 
solid rock. The latter was the popular opinion; hence, then, 
aroee tbe importance of the rites of sepulture, and the dread of 
tbe trial after death, when a tribunal, under priestly direction, 
determined whether the body should be placed in tbe sacred tomb, 
or left without burial to the natural process of decay. 

The relative pcsitioo of tbe lower castes varied at different 
times; but all profaimis were hereditary. It was 

probably euppoai^ thai this exclusiTe dedication of mniUes to 
separate employments would ensure perfection in the arts; and 
certainly the progress made by the Egyptians, especially in 
architecture, surpasses that of any other nation. The edificee of 
Thebes seem Uie work of enchanters rather than of ordinary 
human beings; and modem mechanical knowledge fuls to explrin 
how the enonnous blocks of which they ere composed were raised 
and fixed in their placee. The maauiacture of glass was not only 
known, hut also the art of staining and gilding it in imitation of 
precious stonea. Their vases and furniture, as portrayed on the 
monuments, might challenge competition with any produced by 
worsen of the present ^y. But we shall thave occasion to 
examine this subject more at length in the section on Egyptian 
trade and commerce. 

f Gymnastic exercises and amacsMh'tte fiivourite amusements 
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of the uident Egyptians. At their meals^ instead of aqnatting, 

* like the generality of Orientals, or reeUning on couches, like the 
Bonxans, they ua^ chiun and tehles not rery unlike our own. 
Women wm treated more respectfully t hen in other oouotries of 
t he East ; but tke law inTeeteo husbands wi^E^wsi e^r USslmd 
limb mcese of delinquent. The stack wee the common' instru¬ 
ment of punUiunent for all minor ofiimces; but only a stated 
number of stripes could be inflicted. Great respect was paid to 
old age and to rank. It seems plain, from the monuments, &at the 
different degrees of reTerence, ^m a simple bow to complete 
proetrationi were accurately settled, according to the station the 
parties. 

The principal trees of andent Egypt were the ^camore, the fig, 
the pomegranate, the peach, the locust-tree, and ^e Tine. Great 
care was taken of the Tines ; they were frequently trained OTer 
rafters, supported by low oolumoi, affording shady arbours, and 
facility for gathering the ripened clusters. Wine wss us^ in 
great quantities by the nobles sad wealthy merohanta. The 
grapes were crushed by the naked feet of the rintagers in a press, 
which was generally erected in the open field, and rondel as 
ornamental as possiUe. Of esculent yegetahles growing wild, the 
meet remarkable were the lotus, a kind of lily, and the papyrus: 
the leaves of the latter, dried and prepared, were used for writing 
upon; and it is still used for mats and similar purposes. The cul¬ 
tivated Tegetables were corn and pulse of Tsrious kinds, fiax, 
cotton, melons, cucumbers, cmions, &a So abundant was the 
produce of these herbs, that four thousand persons were foimd to 
subsist by the sale of yegetahles in Alexan'dzia, when it was taken 
by the Saracens. 

The domestic animals of the Egyptians were the same as those 
of most civilised countries. The cat was held in particular honour; 
and there is reason to believe that this useful animal was first 
brought under the dominion of man in Egypt It was used not 
only for domestic purposes, hut for hunting and fowling, and espe¬ 
cially for catching the water-birds, which abounded in the reeds 
and eedgee of the Nile. Dogs existed in seyeral varieties: the race 
of hounds seems to hare been yeiy distinctly marked } whence we 
may conclude, that great attention was paid to the purity of their 
breed, on account of their value in hunting. Huntsmen, indeed, 
are said to have formed a separate caste, or rather sabdiTtaion of a 
caste, in Egypt; but the higher classes were food of the sports of 
the field, (md frgqueotly enjoyed the chase of the wild heaita of 
the desert and the mountains. Not only hounds, hut lions, were ' 
trained to the chase of the deer and antelopes; but we find no 

c 
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trace of the leopard beiog employed for that purpoae, as is no^r, 
common in the East. 

The animals of the mountain and desert were chiefly the wild 
ox, goat, and sheep^ the gazelle or antelope, the hare, and the 
ostrich^ the most common beasts of prey were the leopard, wolf, 
hyena, and jackal. From the Ethiopian states, or from countries 
further south, the monarchs of Eg}'pt, in its proudest days, re* 
ceived, as presents or tribute, elephants, giraffes, monkeys, and 
other rare animals. They seem also to have obtained camels from 
some foreign country. 

Among the amphibious animals of the Nile, the crocodile and 
the hippopotamus deserre especially to be noticed. The chase of 
the hippopotamus was not a mere amusement, tbs skin being 
regarded as the best covering for sbislda It was rather a dan* 
gerous sport; the animal was first entangled in a running noose, 
at the extremity of a looj^ line wound upon a reel, and then struck 
with the hunting spear. This weapon had a flat broad head, sharply 
barbed; the string was attached to the sbaf^ which was moveable, 
and was drawn bock when the blade entered the aninial's body. 
Tho hippopotamus, on receiring a wound, plunged into the deep 
waters, and was allowed to exhaust itself by violent struggles 
before it was ageun drawn to the surface : then the same process 
WAS repeated, until the exhausted animal fell an easy prey to its 
assailants. 

Wild and tame fowl abounded } the vulpanser goose of the Nile, 
bustards, partridges, quails, and widgeons, frequented tho skirts of 
the dosert and the valley of tbe Nile. The poultry-yard was 
stocked not merely by the natural process of rearing chiekeus, but 
also by artificial means: the eggs of geese, and other poultry, 
were hatched in ovens heated to the requisite tempersture ^ and 
this ingenious process is still used by the modem Copts. 

Sbcxioit III. Jlidory cf Egypt from the earliett period to the 

Acceision of Peammetfichm. 

FROM B.C. 190S TO B.c. 650. 

Irr the preceding section it has been stated that Egypt was 
originally composed of several small states, which, acco^ing to 
Man^tho's catalogues, were first founded in Upper Egypt: ‘ the 
principal states were Thahes, Elephimt'ine, Tb4i^ and Uecaclaia; 

1 Mantftho's origina) work Is lost, tailed examisstion of these csts- 
hut fyigmcAts hsve been preserved l^ues will be found in the Appsadix, 
by severs] writo^ especiiJIy Joe^ 1^. 1. 
pbui and Euidbiui. A more de- 
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to which may he added ^em^phja^ in Middle Egypt. It U only 
io the last part of his enumeration that we find dynaetiee of 
Lower Egypt^ such as Tinis, Men^des^ and Bubfistis. Though 
'J'liebee was the most ancient of the powerful states, Mem'^his is 
that of which we hare the earliest accounts. It was the tneuopolis 
of a powerful kingdom when it was visited by the patriarch Abra^ 
ham, and already regarded as tbe centre of a flouris^g eon«>trade. 
The court of the reigning Pharaoh was regularly organised and at* 
tended by the Egyptian nobili^, for particular mention is made of 
the princes of l^haraoVs house. The jealou^ of foreigners, and espe* 
daily of the heads of pastoral trilM, was not yet apparent; for 
Abmbam was received with great hospitality^ and obt^ed many 
rich presents from the monarch. 

In the interval between the departure of Abraham from Egypt 
and tbe sale of Joseph to Pot^ipbar, the Hyk'sos and other wan¬ 
dering tribes had begun to make iacurrions into the valley of the 
Nilep and to ravage its fruitful fields. This a^orded a plausible 
excuse for the pretended jealousy which Joseph showed to his 
brethrenp when he accused them of being spies, who bad come to 
see * tbe nakedness of the land that is, tbe unprotected condition 
of tbe frontiers; and we find that the E^ptians had acquired such 
a hatred of nomads, as to refuse to dine at tbe same table with the 
Hebrews, or < wandering people,* as tbat name signifies. The 
policy which induced the Pharaoh who then occupied tbe throne 
to grant the l and of Dosb en to the colony of Israelites, was equally 
creditable to his sagacity and generosity; it was a pasturage and 
frontier province, forming the eastern barrier of Egypt towards 
Syria and Palestine, the countries from which invasion was most 
dreaded. By assigning this unprotected district to Jacob, bis family, 
and his followers, its ^ nakedness ’ was covered, in a short time, by 
a numerous a brave, and an industrious people ; amplyrepaying, by 
the additional security and resources which they gave to Eg 3 pt, * 
their hospitable reception and naturalisatioiL This motive for tho 
grant is sufficiently evident from the words which tbe Pharaoh 
addressed to Joseph, 'If thou knowest any men of activity among 
them, then make them rulers over my cattle.’ The Hebrew words 
translated ' men of activity,’ more properly rignify ' men of military 
habits,’ such as the Israelites were likely to acquire by a nomad 
life, and of which they were certain to need tbe exercise in guard¬ 
ing the royal herds of a frontier province. From the B^k of 
Chronicles we learn that the Israelites loyally performed their 
duty, not only VepeUiog the invaders, but retaliating on them, and 
pursuing them to a considerable distance, for we learn that some 
graadsona of Joseph were slrio by the people of Oath while 
engaged in a predatory incursion into their territories, y 
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After the death of Joseph, btit at what diatanoe of time there is 
V no eyideoce to determine, achaoge of ijnatsty took place in Egypt, 
which is hiiedj described in Scripture as ^e arising of a king 
who knew not Joaeph. Many drcumataoces contribute to prove 
that this is the event described bj profane writen as tbe conquest 
of Egypt by the Hyk'soe, and consequently that the Pharaoh who 
60 cruelly tyraimis^ over the Israelites was not a native Egyptian, 
bat an intnirive foreigner. It is scarcely credible that any of the 
native line of princes could have been ignorant of the benefits 
which Egypt and its monarchy had received from the wise admini^ 
tration of the patriarch Joseph, although a foreign dynasty might 
well be ignorant of them, <n unable to appreciate them. The 
tyrant Pharaoh asserts, ^ the people of the children of Israel are 
more and mightier than we,’ which is in tbe highest degree im* 
probable, if understood of the whole Egyptian nation, but it is 
very possible, nay, very probable, that the race of conquerors, like 
the l^ks of the present day, may have been inferior in num^rto 
tbe smallest division of the races which inhabited Eg^pt. One of 
the tusks which this cmel despot imposed on the Israelites was 
the erection of ^treasure dtiea;’ that is, fortresses to secure the 
plunder which had been wrested from the native Egyptians t but 
when Joseph, under a native Pharaoh, had received all the money 
of Egypt, in exchange for com, we do not find that he was com¬ 
pelled to erect any fortresses for its seeuri^; such a precaution 
was necessary only under tbe iron rule of a ^u'barous foreigner and 
conqueror. 

After the fourth plague, that of flies, an important incident 
occurred, which is bat a deciave proof that ^e persecutor of 
the Israelites belonged to a foreign dynas^. ^Pharaoh called 
for Moees and Aaron, and said, Go ye, sacrifice to your God m the 
land. And Moees said, It is not meet so to do; for we shall 
* sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians to the Lord our Ood; 
lo 1 sAotf wo oacrifice the abomination 0 / tho JBpyptiaM before their 
cys#,and will they not etcme us P’ The proposal of the Pharaoh is one 
whidi could never have been made by a native Egyptian; for it is 
clear, from what follows, that the Hebrews were notoriously about 
to sacrifice some of the animals deemed sacred by tiie Eg^tians* 
The cow, reverenced as the emblem of Tsis, and the ram, which 
tjpifiod Am'mon, were held objects of religious worship among 
Egyptians; and we find tiieir votaries represented on the 
monuments in proetrate adoration before those snored animals, A 
foreign conqueror like this Pharaoh might despise^or at least die- 
rega:^, the national superstition, but a native prince would never 
have aanotiooed so atrocious a violation of hii country's most 
inveterate usages* Finally, one of the last precepts which Mosea 
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g&ye to tbe ImeUtefl was, ^Thou sbalt pot ip anj wise aUior an 
Egyptian, for thou wast a stranger in laod thus drawing a 
wide distinction between those who bad hospitably rseeiTsd ^e 
sons of Jacob, and those who had tyrannised oTar their posterity. 

Among tbe cruelties inflicted on the children of Israel, their 
being employed in tbe manufacture of bricks is pardcularly men* 
tinned; under the buraing sun of Egypt, tbe process of wetting, 
tempering, and working ^e clay prsTious to its being moulded, 
was so painful and unwholesome Aat it was usually tbs work of 
slaves and eaptirea. We dad oa the monumenta many repreaenta* 
tions of those unfortunate beings, whose ^ lives were made bitter 
with hard bondage, in mortar a^ in brick, and in all manner of 
service in tbe fields’ and we see that *all tbeb service wherein 
they made them serve was with rigour;' for tbe taek-mastei 
stands by armed with rods, and those formidable whips, made out 
of the bide of tbe hippopotamus, which are still uskl as instni- 
monta of tyranny in E^^t by the task^mMters set over the 
unhappy FePlahs. But when tbe Pharaoh fl>u2m that the Israelites 
continued to ‘ multiply and wax very mighty,’ notwithstanding 
the severe bondage to which they were sul^ect^, he had recouree 
to the barbarous expedient of extermination, and ordered that all 
the male children should be destroyed. Moses was saved from tbe 
general slaughter, and educated at tbe Egyptian court Pharaoh’s . 
daughter; after which, though tbe fact is not expressly stated, the j 
cruel edict appears to have fallen into dbuse. Though ^ Moses was ! 
instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,’ we find that be * 
never forgot his parentage and his nation. It is probable that, in 
spite of the exalted patronage which he enjoyed, the courtiers of 
Pharaoh failed not to remind him that he belonged to a degraded 
caste. This, indeed, is evident faom the reproach of the laraelite 
whom Moses reptov^ for injuring one of his brethren, * Who made 
thee a prince and a judge over uaP' In this passage the word 
translate prince^ more properly signifies man. Now in almost 
every example of a dominant caste established in a country, we 
find its members exclusively arresting to themselves the title of 
man, as if theb inferiors were below the ordinary level of bums* 
nity. Indeed, our Ekiglish title, baron, simply rignifiea man, and 
was introduced at the time of the Conquest, when the Normans 
reduced the Saxons to a state nearly as degraded as that of the 
Israelites during their Egyptian bon<Uge. Nothing more forcibly 
proves the miserable condition of the Hebrews than tiie readiness 
with which this delinquent adopted the reproachful language of 
the oppressors, and denied the title of man to the most exalted of 
bis own nation. 

Having been compelled to quit Egypt for having slab one of 
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the oppreseora, Moeea M>aght shelter in the land of Midian; while 
tending his flock on Mount Hereby Jehovah appeared to him in a 
burning bush, and commanded him to achieve the deliverance of 
his chosen people, investing him with the miraculous powers 
necGsearyfor accomplishing so diAicult an object The reigning 
Pharaoh refused to part with so valuable a race of slaves, and hia 
ofastinaejr was punished hj ten dreadful plagues. The smiting of 
the fiist-hom was the fesirfol consummation of these divine judg¬ 
ments Pharaoh and his subjects basted to send the Israelites 
away, and they quitted the land of Egypt Avarice induced the 
Pha^hto pursue them with a mighty army; but Ood opened a 
passage for ^e Israelites through the Ued Sea, while the Egyptian 
iiost, attempting to pursue them, were overwhelmed .beneath the 
retumiDg waters. 

This calamity (n.a 1481) greatly weakened the power of the 
lljWBOSf already menaced by the increasing strength of the Theban 
nmonarchy. Previous to this, we have ecarcely any probable account 
of the names and ^ee of the Egyptian kings, except that M^n es 
appears to have been the founder of the monarchy, and Osirt^BcnT. 
the Pharaoh who received Joseph. But henceforth we are able to 
determine with probability some general epochs, by comparing the 
evidence of the monuments with that of historians. To this 
period belong the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties of Man«^tba, 
the founders of the most important monuments of Upper Egypt. 
In the reign of Am'enophl., the Thebans extended their conquests 
to the south, and seised on part of Niibia. Crude brkk arches 
were constructed at this period (B.o. 1540), and glass was soon 
after brought into use. Under the fourth king of ibis dynasty, 
Thutmdsis, or Thoth^mee III., the children of Israel departi^ from 
Egypt, and tho Theban monarch succeeded in expeUiug the Hyk'- 
really weakened by the destruction of their best warriors 
in the Bed Sea—from the greater part of the country, and shutting 
them up in their fortresses. Their great stronghold was taken by 
his son and successor, T^othWs IV.; and the sbopherd Idogs 
surrendered on condition of being allowed to withdraw into Syria. 
The intimate connexion between these two events—the Exodus 
of the Israelites, and the expulsion of the Hyk'sos—has led to 
their being confounded together. The next remarkable monarch 
was Ani'esoph HI., who reigned conjuinUy with his brother; but, 
soon becoming weary of divided empire, he expelled hie partner. 
The dethroned brother woe probably the Uan^aus’ of the Greeks, ^ 
who, leaving Egypt with his partisans, settled in Av'gos, of which 
he became king (B.c. 1430). The pretended vo^ statue of 


^ Olhere sssigs Dem'sus to a later period. 
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^em'non wa; erected in bonoor of Am^enoph; and in bia reign 
tbo building of the great templee seeme to haye beon commenc^. 
lie annexed the greater part of Nubia to his dominions. Among 
hid successors tbe name of lUm'esee is the most distinguished. It 
was borne hy four soyereigns; two in the eighteenth and two in 
the nineteenth dynasty. The first was expelled by hie brother, 
and is by some identified with Daa^aus; the second, called Mi- 
Am'mon^ * he who lores Atn^mon,’ waa the founder of the palace 
of Medinet Abd at Thebes, and» from the sculptures on its yralls, he 
appears to have been a warrior and conqueror. 

Am^enoph IV. was the last of the eighteenth dynasty. In hia 
unfortunate reign the Hyk^soa renewed their invasions; and tbe 
king, confiding his son, a child of five years old, to the care of a 
firiend, fled into Ethiopia, where he remained thirteen years an 
exile. Uuring this period the Hyk'eos were gnilty of the most 
wanton excesses; for * they not only set tire to the cities and vil¬ 
lages, but committed evexy land of sacrilege, ^d destroyed tbe 
images of the gods, and roasted and fed upon those sacred animnls 
that were worshipped; and having compelled the priests and pro¬ 
phets to kill and sacrifice them, they cast them n^ed out of the 
Gountiy.’' Amen'ophif, st length, sided by an Ethiopian army, 
and supported by bis gallant son, expelled the ahepberd'kings, and 
restored the prosperity of hia country. 

Bam^eses tbe Grea^ called also Sdthos or Sesoa^tris,^ is the most 
celebrated of the Egyptian monarchs. The conquests attributed 
to him are so mighty, that he has been by some regarded as merely 
a ay m^ Iical being; but, from the evidence of the monuments, he 
appears to be undoubtedly a historical personage. It is, indeed, 
doubtful whether the Bam'eses who founded Medinet Abu, or the 
son of Am'enoph, be the great conqueror who carried hia arms 
into Bac'tris in the east, and Thrace in the west, and before whose 
throne captives from the froaen Cau'easua mingled with the sable 
tribes from the extreme south of Ethidpis; but the existence of 
this conqueror, bis daring hunts of tbe lion in the desert while 
a youth, his aid in the expulsion of the Hyk^sos, his extensive 
conquests, and the vast treasures he collected from the van¬ 
quished nations, are satisfactorily proved by the sculptured 
history of hia exploits on the walls of the buildings he erected 
or enlarged. 

Ilaviig subdued the mountainous districts east of Egypt, and 
part of the Arabian Peninsula, be fitted out a fleet of war-galleys 
to scour tbe Indian seas. Tbe naval engagements sculptured os) the 
walla of Medinet Abu and Earoac fully support the account of these 

1 Maru^ho, ti quoted by Joa^hui. 

* Wilkiosoa Haadfies Hsis'eaes II. with Sesos'tria. 
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idzpdditioxu! given hj the hietoriAos^ and show that they were 
extended to the weetern coast of Hisdost'an. 'Ethidpa was subdued^ 
and compelled to pays tribute of ebony, goU, and elephants’ teeth. 
The battle, the victory, the offering of ^J%My and tribute, are 
represented on ihe monuments at Lower Nubia. In 

one compartment, the captive king is seen falling beneath the 
aword of his ruthless conqueror; in the next, the widowed 
queen, accompanied by her two sons, supplicates for mercy. 
Another shows the tibute, consisting of w^ and tame animals, 
apes, and birds of prey: even the giraffe, from the heart of 
Africa, forms part of the procession. His campaigns in Asia 
and Europe were equally rema^ble. Northwa^ he subdued 
B jria, Anatdlia, anApart oUhraae; eastwards be is said to have 
advanced as far as B^'tria and India. There can, however, be no 
doubt of his exploits in the neighbourhood of Assyria and the 
Euphrates; for they are represented on the sculptures of the 
building called tomb of Osyman'dyas, but which should rather 
be called the temple^pslaee of King Bam'esea. 

‘ On the north face of the eastern pyramidal tower or propylon 
is represented the capture of several towns from an Asiatic enemy, 
whose chiefs are led in bonds by the Tictorlous Egyptians toward 
the camp of their army. Seve^ of these towns are introduced 
into the picture, each bearing its name io hierogljrphio characters.’ 
.... These sculptures prove the barbarity ol ancient warfare. 
^ In the scene here represented, an insolent soldier pxiUs the board 
of his helpless captive; while others wantonly beat the suppliant, 
or satiate their fury with the swonL Beyond these is a corps of 
infantry in close array, fianked by a strong body of chariots; and a 
camp, indicated by a rampart of Egyptian shields, with a wicker 
gateway, guarded by four companies of sentries, who are on duty 
on the inner side, forms the most interesting object in this picture. 
Here the boo^ taken from the enemy is collected; oxen, chariots, 
wagons, horses, asses, sacks of gold, represent the confusion inci« 
dent after a battle; and the ricbneas of the spoil is expressed by 
the weight of a bag of money, under which an ass is about to fall. 
One chief is receiving the salutation of a foot soldier; another, 
seated anudst the spoil, strings bis bow; and a sutler suspends a 
water^^akin on a pole he has fixed in the ground. Below this a 
body of infantry marches homewards; and beyond tbem, tbe king, 
attended by his fan-bearers, holds forth his hand to receive the 
homage of the priests and principal persons, who approach his 
thrope to congratulate his return. His charioted is also in atten¬ 
dance ; and tbe high-spirited horses of his car are with difficult 
restrained by their grooms, who hold them. Two captives below 
this are doomed to be beaten, probably to death, by four Egyptian 
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•Boldiors; while in Tain, with oatstretched handa, implore the 
clemency of their heedleae coQ<iueror.’• • 

< Upon the west tower ia repreaeate^ battle, in which the king 
dischargee hie airowe nipon the broken lines and flying chariots of 
the enemy; and hla figure and ear are again inuoduced, on the 
upper pert, orer the amaller oetilpturei* Tsi a email comp^ment 
beyond theae, which ia formed ^ the mid of tiie oorridor of the 
area, he atanda, armed with a batde-aze, about to slay the oaptiTes 
he holds beneath him, and who, in the hieroglyphics above, are 
described as the chiefs of the foimgn courtiers.^ • • • • 

* On the north face of the eouth-eaat wall of the next area the 
king is represented punning an enemy, whoee numeroue chariots, 
flying over the plidn, endeavour to regain the river, and seek shelter 
under the fortified walla of their ci^» In order to chock the ap* 
proach of the Egyptians, the enemy had croeaed the river, whoee 
stream, divided into a double foeee, euirounded the towered walla 
of their fortified city, and opposed their advance Jt^y a considerable 
body of chariots \ while a la^ reeerve of infant^, having crossed 
the bridges, was potted cn the other hank, to cover their retreat, 
or second their advance; but, routed by the Egyptian invaders, 
they ere forced to throw themselves back upon the town, and 
many, in recroesisg the river, are either carried away by tbe stream, 
or fall under the arrows of advancing conqueror. Those who 
have succeeded in reaching the opposite bank axe rescued by their 
friends, who, drawn up in three phalanxes, witness the defeat of 
their comrades, and the flight of the reminder of their chariots. 
Some carry to the aea the lifelase corpse of their chief, who was 
drowned in the river, and in vain endeavour to restore life, by 
holding the head downwards to expel the water; and others im* 
plore the clemency of the victor, and acknowledge him their 
conqueror and lord' * . • « 

* On the south wall of tbe great hall U a small but interesting 
battle, in which the use of the ladder and the ieetudo throws con* 
siderable light on the mode of warfare at this esrly period. The 
town, rituated on a loAy rock, is obstinately defended, uid many 
are hurled headlong from its vralls by the spears, arrows, and stones 
of the besieged. They, however, on the nearer approach of the 
Egyptian king, are ohli^d to sue for peace, and send heralds, with 
presents, to deprecate hie fuiy; while bis infantry, commanded by 
his sons, are putting to the sword the routed enemy they have 
overtaken beneath the walls, where they had in vain looked lor 
refuge, the gate^being already beset by the Egyptian troops.*' 

Among the exploits attributed to this conqueror, one, probably 

t WlLazvson'S Thebti and U$ Monmmgnii^ pp. 
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of the moet important, ie the capture of the forte erected by plan- 
deling hordes in the mountain-fastneesee of Palestine and Syria. 
It is siugular to find the Egyptians making use of the pavts^ or 
large shield, capable of covtiring several people at once, which 
some writers have ascribed exclusively to the age of the Crusades. 
The features of the defenders have an Arab or Syrian expression, 
and, unlike the Egyptians, they are a bearded race of men. 

. It is singular no record of such a conqueror should be found 
/in the Scriptures; for he must have subdued the land of Canaan 
and Syria, countries which were always ooreted by the rulers of 
£g 3 'pt. Mr. Uilman very plausibly argues that the conquests of 
Sesoa^tris took place while riie Israelites were wandering in the 
desert, and that this providential arrangement was intended to 
facilitate the conquest of tbe promised land. There can, however, 
be no doubt that some king of Egypt performed many or the ex* 
ploits attributed to Sesos'tris, though it is very difficult to ascertain 
the exact period in which he flourished. Herod'otus declares that 
two statues of tbe conqueror, erected to commemorate his con¬ 
quests, were to be seen, in the historian’s day, in Asia Minor. They 
were armed as Egyptian or Ethiopian warriors, were almost five 
spans high, and held a light spear in one hand, and a bow in the 
other. Across tbe breast a band was extended, from one shoulder 
to the other, bearing this inscription: ^This region I obtained by 
these ray shoulders.’ A I^aroonlc monument, probably belonging 
to the same long, still exists on the banks d tbe Ly^cus, near 
Beirut. 

The successors of Sesos'tris seem to have sunk into the usual 
indolence of Oriental monarchs* Their history, for noaily three 
hundred years, presents little more than a catalogue of names, 
until we come to Sesodehis, the Shisbak of the Holy Scriptures, 
who was the first monarch of the twenty-second dynasty. In the 
* fifth year of the reign of Rehoboazn, the foolish and wicked son 
of Solomon (b.o. 970), Shfshak made war against Palestine, and 
pillaged Jerusalem. His army consisted of twelve hundred chariots, 
sixty thousand horsemen, and an innumerable body of infautry, 
consisting not only of Egyptians, but also of Libyans, Ethiopians, 
and Troglody'tee. His empire consequently extended beyond the 
bounds of Egypt, and included a large portion of southern and 
western Africa. 

Id the next centniy the Egyptian monarchy declined rapidly, 
and the country was subjugated by Sab'aco, a foreign conqueror 
from Ethiopia. Tbe history uf the Ethiopian* dynasty will be 
found in the next chapter. 

After some time, a priest, name d §4tho9. usurped the govern¬ 
ment, contrary to all precedent. He not only neglected the caste 
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o( warriorS; but deprired them of their privileges and lasda^ at 
which they were ao incensed that they refused to bear arms m his 
defence. Sennach'erib, king of Assyria, prepared to invade Egypt 
with a very powerful anny, and advanced to Pelusium (a.c. 
SdthoB, deserted by the miUtary caste, armed the labourers and 
artiticers, and with this undisciplined host marched to meet the 
invader. A pestilence in the Assyrian camp saved Egypt from 
ruin, and Sennach'erib returned to meet fresh misfortunes at 
Jerusalem. ‘When Sdtbos died, twelve princes, or heads of nomes, 
shared tlie kingdom among them; hut, soon quarrelling about the 
limits of their respective prindi^tiea, they engaged in mutual 
war, and drove one of their numlwr, Psammet^ichus, prince of Sdis, 
into exile. Pi Brnniet^ich us levied an army of Greek and Carian 
mercenaries most of whom appear to have been pirates; and, 

' having ovmome all his rivals, once more united all Egypt into a 
' aingle monarchy, of which Mem'phts ranked as the eapit^, though 
8&is was usually the teat of govemm^t. The iQtercouree with 
the nations in the eastern Meditemmean was greatly ext«Qd6d 
during the I'eign of Psammetlcbus; many Greeks settled in the 
Egyptian sea^ports; and a new caste of interpreters and brokers 
was formed to facilitate commerce. But the patronage of foreigners, 
and the preference that PsammeVichus showed for the mercenaries 
to whom lie owed his crown, so disgusted the caste of warriors, 
that the whole body emigrated from their country, and settled iu 
Etluopia (B.cJUO). 

♦ 

4 

SECxro5 IV. Hittojy pf from thft Itrign of Ptamm^ifichui 

to it$ Sui^ugaiuM hf Vambytos* 

FKox B.c. 660 TO B.a 625. 

Teb accession of Psammetlchus was followed by a complete 
revolution in the ancient policy of Egypt; foreign auxiliaries pei^ 
formed the Unties of the warrior caste ; plans of permanent 
conquests in Syria succeeded to the predatory expeditions of the 
ancient Pharaohs; and the political influence of the priesthood 
rapidly declined, as new opinions were imported abroad, and 
new institutions rendered necessary by increaning commerce. For, 
several reigns, the great object of Egyptian policy was to obtain 
possession of the commercial cities of Syria and Phcenicia, not 
merely on account of the vast wealth that had been accumulated 
in them during the course of centuries, but from a desire^ 
mocop<diie the carrying trade between Europe and Asia, by 
securing all the routes between the Indian Ocean and the Medi¬ 
terranean. PsammetTchus led the way by laying siege to Asdtus, 
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e frontier town of Syrifty-^perseTering in succewire attacks for 
twenty-nine ywe^ until be accompliabed bie object 
N^ohus, called iti Scripture P haraoh^NA Aft, succeeded hie 
father Peammet'icbuj (b.c. 616), and became a powerful prince 
both by land and aea. He built fleets in the MediterraDean and 
the Tied Sea, and attempted to unite them by cutting a canal 
across the istWus of Sues; an enterprise subsequently completed 
by Darius Hystdspea^ The increasing strength of the Medes and 
^bylonians, who had orerthrown the ancient empire of Assyria, 
justly alarmed Ndcho. He led an army against the king of 
Assyria, direoring his mareh towards the £uphr&teS| but was 
checked by the interference of Joefah, king of Judah, who tried 
to preyent him f^m besieging Carichemiah or Circdsium. Ndcho 
remonstrated with Joriah, declaring, * What hate I to do with 
thee, thou king of Judah? I come not against thee flu day, but 
against the house wherewith I hays war: for God commanded mu 
to make haste: forbear thee from meddling with God, who is 
with me, that be destroy thee not’ ^ disregarded this ^ 

friendly remonstrance; and, encountering tteEgyptiana in the 
Talley of Mng^dolus or Megid'do, was defeated and slain. N^cbo, 
haring reached the EupMtes, captured the important city of 
Garichemish, or Oirodaium, which he garrisoned. On his return 
to Egypt he became master of Jerusalem, led its monarch, 
J ftbod has. away capriye g |dafiad<Jah^^dpLU|>ozi the throne. 

The Cbridean dynas^ in Bsb'ylon rose Into power on the ruins 
of the Assyrian empire. Naim its mightiest monarch, 
resolved on the conquest of western Asia; and one of his earliest 
eflbrts was the expulsion of the Egyptians from Carichemish. 
Ndcho tried to che^ the progress of this formidable opponent ^ 
but he was defeated with great slaught^, and stripped of all his 
possessions in Syria and Judma, to the very walls of Pelusium. 
Juremfah's prophetic description of this important battle has all 
the minute accuracy of history, and is too iUustratiye of this great 
event, Which transferred the empire of Asia to the Bab'ylonians, 
and also of the nature and consticution of an Egyptian army, to be 
omitted. * The word of the Lord which came to Jeremiah the 
prophet against the Gentiles; against Egypt, against the army of 
Pharaoh-Ndcho, king of Egypt, whidi was by the river Euphrates 
in Carichemish, which Nebuehadoes^sar, king of Bnb'ylou, smote 
in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, the son of Josfah, king of Judah. 
Order ye the buckler and shield, and draw near to battle. Harness 

t The Dtriffstioa of the nortbctn si My'os Hor'mos, now Cosseir, 
psA of the Red Sea is so vef>* dsn- whence then woe s good carsvsa- 
gcmua that this esnsl was never of road to the Kile, 
much use. VeaseU usually stopiwd * 2 ChroD. xxxv. 21. 
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thd hoTM; and get up, and ataud forth with your 

helmets; furhiah tbe apean^ and put oa the brigasdines. Where* 
fore hsTO I seeo them diamajed and turned awaj back ? aod their 
mighty ones are beaten down, aod are fled apace, asd look not 
back; for fear was round ahou^ saith the Lord* Let not the 
swift flee away, nor the mighty mao escape; they shall stumble, 
and fall towari the north by the rirer Euphrit^ Who is this 
that cometh up as a flood, whcM waters are mored as the rivers P 
Egypt riseth up like a fl^, and his waters are moved like tbe 
rivers; and he suth, I will go up, aod will cover the earth; I 
will destroy the city, and the inhabitants thereof. Come up, ye 
horses; and rage, ye chariots; and let the mighty men come 
forth; tbe Ethidpians and the Libyans, that ha^e the shield; 
and the Lyi^sns, that handle and Imd the bow* For this is the 
day of the l^rd Ood of hoeta, a day of vengeance, that he may 
STenge him of bis adversaries: and ^e sw^ shall devour, and it 
shall be satiate aod made drunk with their blood; for the Lord 
Ood of hosts bath a sacrifice in tbe north country by the river 
Enpbrites.’^ 

During his wars is Syria, Ndcfao did not neglect the improve* 
ttent of navigation. A Phmnician fleet, eqmpped at his expense, 
sailed down the Red Sea, passed the straits of Bab*el-Handeb, 
and, coasting the African continent, discovered the passage round 
the Cape of Good Hope, two thousand years before tbe re* 
discovery of it by Dies, and Vasco de Gama* Tbe expedition 
returned to Egypt through the Atlantic Ocean, the Straits of 
Gibraltar, aod the Mediterranean, after an absence of three years* 

During the reign of Psam'mis, the son of K^cho, a remarkable 
drcumstance occurred (B.O. 600), tending to prove the ancient 
connexion between the institutions of Greece and Egypt, which 
has been denied by the modem historians of the German school* 
An embassy was sent liom the dty of Elis to obtain directions 
for the management of the Olympic games; and the regulations 
suggested by the Egyptian priests were implidtly obeyed./ 

4^priea , the Phawh-Hc^'ra of Scripture, immediately after 
bis accession (B.a 694), attacked Phcenirian states, and 
conquered Sidon. He entered into a close nlliMifa with Zedek fah, 
king of Judah, promising to aid him in his revolt agains*^^ebu* 
chadnei'zar. A^pries, in fulfilmeDt of his engagement, led an 
army into Judma; and Nebuchadnez'sar, on receiving intelligence 
of bis approach, broke up the siege of Jerusalem, and hastened to 
meet him; but tbs Egyptians were afraid to encounter the 
Babylonian forces, and retired, without striking a blow^ to their 
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own country^ lenying their alHeo to bear the bmnt of Nebacbad- 
noz^zar's yengreanee. For thie act of perfidy, Ood» by the mouth 
of hi a prophet Ezekiel, denounced eeyere yengeance on tbe E^p- 
tiana and their soyereign, declaring, ^Behold^ I will bring a eword 
upon thee, and cut off man and beast oat of thee. And the laud 
of Egypt shall be desolate and waste; and they eball know that 
1 am the Lord: because he hath said. The riyer is mine, and I 
hare made it Behold, therrfore, I am against thee ; and I will 
make the land of Egypt utterly waste and desolate, from MigMol 
to Sydne,' eren unto the border of Etbidpia. • • And I will bring 
again tbe captivity of Egypt ^d yrill cause them to return to the 
land of Patb^ms,* into the land of their habitation: and they shall 
be there a base kingdom. It shall be the basest of tlie kin^^oms; 
neither shall it ezaW itself any more above the nations; for I will 
diminish them, that they ahall no more rule over the nationt^.’ * 
Not loss distinct is the prophecy of Jeremiah: 'Behold I will 
give Pharaoh*Hoph'ra, king of Egypt, into the hand of his 
encmiei, and into the hand of them that seek bis life; aa I gave 
Zedckiah, king of Judah, into the hand of Nebuchadnez^zar, his 
enemy, and that sought bis life/ * 

The accomplishment followed cloee upon the latter prediction. 
A Grecian colony established at Cyr4ae, being strengthened by 
fresh bodies of their countrymen, under their third Mng, Battus 
tho Happy, attacked the neighbouring Libyans, and seized their 
laud. An^dican, one of the dispossessed princes, applied for aid to 
I'haraoh'Hoph'ra, who sent a large army to his relief. The 
Egyptians were routed with gro a t slaughter by the CyreneaDS; 
and the fugitives, to excuse their defeat, averr^ that they had 
bi^en designedly betrayed by their monarch. This calumny was 
tbe pretext for a universal revolt After a long dvil war, of 
which Nebuebadnez^zar took advantage to devastate Lower 
Egypt, A^pries was dethroned by Am ^aaiSi and strangled in prison 
(ac. 669). 

The usurper was a man of mean birtb, but his great abilities 
enabled him to overcame tbe Egyptian prejndice of caato, eep^ 
daily as he had the wisdom to conciliate tbe affection of the 
priesthood. He entered into cloee alliance with tbe Greeks, and 
made a Cyrenean princess tbe partner of his throne. To secure 
the coiumoroe of the Mediterranean, he conquered the ieland of 
Cy'prus, and exacted a tribute hom the inhabitants. Following 
tbe policy of his predecessors, he tried to establish his supre* 
macy in western Asia, on the decline of thi Babylonian power, 

^ Mitr'd*)! wi« adty on the north* * Tbe Tbebsid, or Upper Egypt 

sinfi*rn frontier of and ^ Ezekiel xxix. 8-16. 

tbe last city to tbe south. * s Jmmisb xUv. SO. 
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and oatered into close alliatice witli Cra^sua a^nst 
ife was defeated^ aod compelled to l>ecome tributary to the 
conqueror. Oq the death of Gy'rue* he attempted to aseert hie 
independence, aod thus provoked the rage of Cambj'eee, that 
monarch’s successor. At the very moment when the Persian 
invaders were approaching, Am'aais quarrelled with Phanes, the 
comm under of the Greek mercenaries, and his ally, Poly ^crates, 
tlie king of Samos, both of whom tendered their aid to Camhy'ses. 
But before the evil hour of the Persian invaaion arrived, Am'asis 
died (b.c. 626), bequeathing to his son Psammen^itus a kingdom 
tom by internal dissensions, and menaced by a formidable enemy. 

Scarcely had Psammenltos saoended the throne, when Cam«* 
by'ses appeared on the frontiers of I^ypt, and laid riege to 
Pelusium. l*his important garrison was te^en, after a veiy weak 
resistance; and the Fersiaos advanced into the open country. * 
IVammen'itus led an army, chiefly composed of Diercenaries, 
against them; hut was so completely overthrown, that be was no 
lunger able to save bis capit^. Camby'aes, provoked by the 
murder of one of his ambassadors, put to death the chief of the 
Egyptian nobles, aod reduced their wives and children to slavery, 
lib was at first inclined to spare the life of the unfortunate king; 
but subsequently learning that he bad incautiously expressed a 
desire for revenge, the cruel conqueror condemned him to drink 
poison. 

Camby'ses was the deadly enemy of the religion and the priestly 
caste of the Egyptians; be slew their sacred animals, destroyed 
their idols, scourged their priests as slaves, and pillaged their 
temples.. A national animosity existed between the Persians and 
Egyptians during the whole time that Egj'pt remained subject to 
the Ferrian empire, producing oppression on the one side, and 
frequent rebellions on the other. It is probable that the Persians, 
recently delivered from the yoke of the Medea, who appear to 
have been a priestly and warrior caste rather than a nation, con* 
aidered every ecclesiastical aristocracy as their natural enemy, and 
that their persecutions were directed rather ag^st the political 
influence of the priests than thrir religious opinions and usages. 

The Egyptians, instigated by the heads of the sacerdotal caste, 
frequently rebelled against the Perriass, but were never able to 
estiiblish theit independence; these insurrections were punished 
with the most relentlese severity, and thus the awful prophecy of 
Ezekiel was fulfilled to the letter: ^ Thus amth the Lord God; I 
will also destroy thg idols, and I will cause their images to ce^ 
out of Noph f' and there shall he no more a prince of the land of 
Egypt: and 1 will put a fear in the land of P^gypt. And I will 

t Usm'pbis. 
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make Path'roa' desoktd, and will set Am in ZdaO; and wiU 
execute jadgmenta in No** And I will pour mj furj upon Sin, 
the strength of Egjpt; end I will cut off the multitude of No« 
And I will set fire in Egjpt : Sin shall hoTe greet pain, and No 
shall be rent asunder, and Noph shall hate disttesaes dailj* The 
70 UDfr men of A'een* and of Pib^eaeth^ ahall lUl b^ the sword: 
and these cities shall go into captiyi^. At Tehaphn^hes ^ also 
the day shall be darkenM, when 1 ahall break there the yokes of 
Egypt ? and the pomp of her strength shall cease in her: as for 
her, a cloud ahall corer her, and her daughters shall go into 
cai^Tity. Thus will I execute judgments in Egypt: and they 
shall know that I am the Lord/ ^ 


Sncnoir T* JSgypHm Afemf/a^fersi md Commsres. 

Hathto already mentioned the oi^abDities of Egypt for 
agriculture and pasturage, and the principal natural production a 
of the soil, it ia unneceasary to repeat the statement of the great 
fertility and richness of the Talley of the Nile. The monuments 
■bow us that the p r ogr e a s of tiie Egyptians in the mechanical arts 
was much greater than had usually been supposed, and that an 
accurate examination of thrir madiinery might suggest useful 
hints to the mechanist of the present day* It will not be poouble, 
in our limited space, to do more than glance at the principal 
branches of thrir industry; and in many cases the raw materials 
of natire growth cannot be distinguished from those imported* 

Wearing was the moei important branch of the national 
industry, the cotton and the being indigenous. It is uncertrin 
whether silk was used ; but the fibres of many river plants appear 
to here furnished materials for nets and coarse cenras. Hence 
the prophet Isaiah, describing the miseries that were to befal 
Egypt and ita labouring elassea, jdns the wearers and the fisher¬ 
men together: ^Tbey ahall tom the rirare far away; and the 
brooks of defence ahall be emptied and dried up: the reeds and 
flags shall wither* The paper-reeds by the brooks, by the mouth 
of the brodfs, and ererytiung sown by the brooks, shall wither, 
be driren away, and be no more* The fishers shall also mourn, 
and all they that cast angle into the brooks shall lament^ and they 
that spread nets upon the waters shall languish* Moreorer, they 
that work in fine flax (or cotton), and they that weave net-works 
(more correctly, white stufis), j^all be confounded* And they 
^all be broken in the purposes thereof, all that make sluices and 
pijnda for flsh.'^ These stuffi were woven in large manuiaetoriee, 
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jonder the miperintendesce of the priests, who had a monopolj 
of all the cloths used for sacred purposes, especiallj for the 
mummies. 

These stuils were geuerallj dyed in the wool, and many of them 
were embroidered with threads of gold and sflyer wire; some are 
striped, others stained or flowered, and the colours of all exhibit 
those dassling hues of the East which we are unable to rival in 
Europe. Some of the galoots appear to be of the finest muslin, 
and show the limbs beneath them; and this is especially the case 
with the robee of the kioge and priests. The several colours, 
wiiite, yellow, green, blue, red, and black, are met with in great 
perfection; but they are never found mixod, the Egyptians not 
having discovered the art of producing a variety of shades. 

The manufactures in metal rank next in importance. Irou 
appears to have been but little known; nearly all the implements 
not made of gold or rilver depicted on the monuments seem to be 
either copper or brass. It would seem that th^ Egyptians had 
some means of giving hardness and temper to copper now 
unknown; for ws find not only swords, but bows and quivbrs 
made of this metaL Their workmanship, both in metal and wood, 
was superior to that of any other andent nation. The forms of 
their beds and couches may even now he taken as models ; their 
liarps far surpassed ours io the elegance of their shapes; the 
spindles and work-baskets of the ladies inspire a high notion of 
the refioement of their domestic life. 

produced excellent clay for pottery; and earthenware 
was used, not only for domestic purposes, but for preserving the 
mummies of the sacred animals. No words could adequately 
describe the varied and beauty of the shapes into which their 
vflsea were mould^, and the rich colours with which some of 
them are painted; they rival the choicest specimens of Grecian or 
Etruscan art. 


Ship-building did not become common in Egypt until its rulers 
became mastors of the Phcenidan forests; but they manufactured 
vessels of burden for navigating the Nila. ^ Their boats were of 
various kinds: the larger ones were built of acacia-plonlrs, 
fastened by bolts and nails upon strong piles, and were fumishcd 
with spacious cabins, one mast, and a iWge square sail. Their 
long rudder was suspended on a sort of mast or wooden pillar; 
and, according to the direction of a rope held by the steersman, it 
elided to the right and left along the edge of a broad squared 
recess at the atera^the pillar being the centre on which it tum#d. 
They were also furnished with large oars, supported and moving 
on tollpine; and, except io galleys of war, the men generally 
pulled standing, or rose to the stroke. Other boats of smaller 

D 
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fike had a rudder on either aide, which, like the former, consisted 
of a long, broad blade, and etill longer handle, the rope eerring for 
a tiller.’' 

The Thebmd was the central point of trade between southern 
Asia and the western regions, and between Ethiopia and northern 
Africa. Bendes the ^ruitagee arising from its geographical 
position, the most andent and prodoctire goM-mines in the world 
were in its immediate neighbourhood; thus it possessed at once 
the commodities most in re«[ue8t, and the greatest facilities for 
disposing of them. From Ethiopia, and the Negro countries, 
caravans brought gold, iroij, ebony, sldaB, and slaves, to Sj6ne; 
incense was imported from Ar&bia, and spices from India; and 
these were sold to the Greek and Fhcenidan merchants at the 
northern ports; for the Egyptians seem to have neglected the 
carrying trade of the Mediterranean. The prindpal narive com- 
mO(htiea exported were com, and the varied produce of the 
Egyptian looms. The com trade must have Imn particularly 
valuable, for Eg^t was generally regarded as the granary of the 
adjacent countries, especially Syria and Aiibia. 

Commerce was fettered by many restrictaoDS, arUing from the 
ascendancy of the sacerdotal order, the consequent prejudices of 
caste, and the national jealousy of strangers, until the accession of 
Psammet'ichuB, when the services of the Greek mercenaries 
opened the ports to their countrymen. It was checked, but not 
destroyed, by the Persian invasion, and suffered many interrup¬ 
tions during the various rebellions that followed; bat it was 
revived agun in all its andent greatness under the Ptol'emies, 
whose history we shall have to consider in a future chapter. 
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SsonoK L O^Ofraphicat Outime, Ifahtrot Bittory. 

T he northfim part of Africa, iVBSt of Egjpt, was inhabited bj 
the semUbarbaroaa Lii^an nation, whose tribes were 
different from those of the Moors and Arabs tiiat now possess the 
country. Their descendants are recognised in the Beyers, who 
have boon driven from the plains by succesrive inveden to the 
fHatnesses of Mount Atlas. The eastern districts above the Nile, 
now called Nubia and 8enniar,faave been possessed from a remote 
age by two different races, the Ethiopian and the Arabian, which 
are even now but partially blsodeA The country is full of 
historical monuments, chiefly erected on the banks of the Nile. 
Several tribes are mentioned by ancient authors as tenanting this 
vast district, cf which the mort remarkable is the Troglody'tee, 
who dwelt in caves formed by nature and improved by art, along 
the mountm-ridge that forms the eastern coast of Africa. The 
Macro-Mans, or long-lived people^ appear to have possessed the 
best part of the Abysrinian territories, and to have carried on an 
extensive trade in gums, myrrh, frankincense, and slaves. The 
Ichthyoph'agi, or fish-eaters, lived along the coasts of the Bed 
Sea, and were the lowest in the scale of civilisation. There were, 
in these countries above Egypt, all the gradations from the com¬ 
plete savage to the hunting and fishing tribes, and from them to 
the wandering herdsman and shepherd^ but there was also a 
civilized Ethiopian people, dwelling in cities, possessong a govern¬ 
ment and laws, acquainted with the use of hieroglyphics, the 
fame of whose progress in knowledge and the social arts had, 
in the earliest ages, spread over a considerahle portion of the 
earth. * ♦ 

The Nile, before its confluence with the Asfab'oras (Mugrum), 
runs through a very irregular valley formed by two chains of 
hills, which sometimes retire back, and sometimes advance to the 
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Teiy margin of the rivor. The boU of this vallej was once as 
fertile as the richest part of Egypt, where protected, it still 
contiDues so ] but the hills on ^th sides are bordered bj sandy 
deserts, agmnst which they afford but a scanty protection; and 
this destructive enemy has not only forced its way into the valley, 
but has frequently partially or wholly buried the monuments. 
Traces of canals ere etiU manifest, sufficiently proving the sad 
change effected by the moviog sand. The Nubian valley below 
the junction of the Nile and the Astab^oras appears to have been 
sometimes subject to the Ethiopians of Meroe, and sometimes to 
the Egyptisna The navigation of the Nile is hare impeded by 
the windings of the river, and by the intervention of cataracts and 
rapids, so that intercourse is more generally mamtained by 
caravans than by boats» At the southern extremity of the valley, 
the river spreads itself, and incloses a number of fertile islands. 
Along the whole course of the Nubian valley is a succession of 
stupendous monuments, rivalling those of Thebes in beauty, and 
exceeding them in aubUmity. 

The productions of the Ethiopian and Nubian valleys do not 
differ materially from those of Egypt, except that beasts of prey 
are more ferocious and abundant, and that venomous animals, 
more especially scorpions and a species of gad-fly, are so numerous 
as to render particular districts all but uniz^abit^le. The island of 
Moroe, as it was called, from being nearly surrounded with rivers, 
possessed an abundance of camels, which, as we have seen, were 
little used in Egypt; but the ivory, ebony, and spices which the 
Ethiopians sent down the river, were probably procured by traffic 
with the interior of Africa* Meroe had better harbours for Indian 
commerce than Egypt: not cmly were her ports on the Red Sea 
superior, hut the caravan-routes to them were shorter, end the 
dangerous part of the navigation of that sea was wholly avoided* 

The wild tracts in the neighbourhood of Meroe are tenanted by 
animals whose chase afforded employment to the ancient, as it 
does DOW to the modem, hunting tribes; especially that singular 
creature the giraffe, or camelopard, so recently made known to 
modem Europe* In the same tracts are found the species of 
antelope commonly called the cow of the desert, with straight and 
twisted horns; and gazelles in abundance* The elephant is found 
in Abyssinia, not far from the aouthem confines of the state of 
Meroe* 

^ SsenOK n* Jliftory of ih^ Ethiopi^. 

Tn early history of Meroe is involved in impenetrable ob¬ 
scurity. Its monuments bear evident marks of being the models 
fot the wondrous edifices of Egypt; but, shut out from all in- 
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• temotine with dvilized natioss bj the interreBtion of the 
Egyptians, it is only when they were invaded, or became invaders, 
that we can trace the hiatoiy of the Ethiopians. It has been 
already mentioned that several ot the Egyptian monarchs carried 
their ams into Ethiopia, and became for a time mastere of the 
countiy. In the elerenth century before the Christian era, the 
Assyrian heroine Semir^am is is reported to have attempted its ^ 
conquest; but ther^ some doubt of the truth of this, as indeed 
of many other exploits attributed to this wonderful queen. But 
we have certain infonnatioD of the Ethiopians being a powerful 
nation (b.c. 071), when they aeststed Shishak in his war against* 
Judma ^ with very many chariots and hortomen/ Sixteen years 
after this, we have an account of Judaea being again invaded by 
the Ethiopians, unaccompanied by any Egyptian force. The 
Scripture informs us—^ A'sa had an army of men that bare taigets 
and spears, out of Judah three hundr^ thousand; and out of 
Benjamin, that bare shields and drew bows, two hundred and 
fourscore thousand: all these were mighty men of valour. And 
there came out agMOSt them Zdrah the Ethiopiatt with an boat of 
A thousand thousand, and three hundred chariots, and came unt4> 
Maresb'ah. Then A'sa went out against him, and they set 
the battle in array in the valley of Zeph'athah, at Maresh^ah. 
And A^sa cried unto the Lord his Ood, and said, Lord, it is 
nothing with thee to help, whether with many, or with them that 
have no power; help us, 0 Lord our Clod; for we rest on thee, 
and in thy name we go against this multitude. 0 Lord, thou art 
our God; let not man prevail against thee. So the Lord smote 
the Ethiopians before A^sa, and before Judah; and the Ethiopians 
flod. And A^sa and the people that were with him pursued them 
unto O^rar: and the Ethio|dans were overthrown, that they could 
not recover themselves; for they were destroyed before the Lord, 
and before his host; and they carried away very much spoil/* 
From this narrative, it appears that the Etmopians had made con* 
siderable progress in the art of war, and were masters of the 
navigation of the Bed Sea, and at least a part of the Arabian 
peninsula. The kingdom must have been also in a very flourish¬ 
ing condition, when it was able to bear the cost of so vast and 
distant an expedition. 

The Ethiopian power gradually increased until ita monarchs 
were enabled to conquer Egypt, where three of them reigned in 
fluccesrioo, Sab^bakoD, Sev^echus, and Tariakus, the TirhAkah of 
Scripture.* Sev^echus, called So in Scripture, was so powerflil a 

* 2 Chren. xtv. 8-18. the priest Setbos, on what we deem 

* Hawkins, in hU receotwork very iusufident grounds. 

identides Tirh^ub with 
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ZEonarch, that Hoab^ king of Israeli rerolted against the 
Assyrians, relying on'Kls assistance; ^ but was not supported by his 
ally. ThiS| indeed^ was the immediate canse of the captivity of 
the Ten Tribes, for ^in the ninth year of HoBh^a, the king of 
Assyria took Saznifia, and carried Israel away into Assyriia/ as a 
punishment for unsuccessful rebellion. Tirh&kab was a more 
warlike prince; he led an army against Sennacb'erib, king of 
Assyria,* then besieging Jerusalem; and tbe Egyptian traditions, 
preserved in tbe age of Herod^otus, give an accurate account of 
the providential interposition by which the pride of the Assyrians 
was humbled. 

In tbe reign of Psammetlchus, the entire warrior-caste of the 
Egyptians migrated to Ethiopia, and were located in a tract of 
country sixty days* journey from Mero^ and consequently at the 
extreme southern frontier of the kingdom. These colonists in* 
structed the Ethiopians in the recent improvements made in the 
art of war, and p];epared them for aasisting the formidable invasion 
of Camby'ses. 

Scarcely had tbe Persian dynasty been established in Egypt, 
when Camby'sos determined io rnsJce war on the Carthaginians, 
tbe Ammo'niaas, and the Egyptian Maorobfans, that is, the mixed 
race of Ethiopians and exiled warriors. He first sent an embassy 
to the Ethiopian monarch; but receiving a scornful answer, he 
instantly resolved to invade tbe countiy. Camby'ses set out 
without preparing any store of provisions^ apparentiy ignorant of 
tho deserts through which it was necessary for him to pass. 
Before he bad gone over a fifth part of the route from Thebes, the 
want of provisions was felt; yet he madly determined to proceed. 
The soldiers fed on grass, as long as any could be found •, but at 
length, when they reached the deserts, so dreadful was the 
famine, that they were obliged to cast lots, that one out of every 
ten might be eaten by bis comrades. The march and misfortunes 
of the Egyptian army have been admirably described by the poet 
Darwin:— 

Slow as they passed, the indignant temples frowned, 

I«ow ootees muttering from the raulted ground; 

XiOng sitiee of cypress waved their deepened glooms, 

And quivermg spectres grinned amid the tombs ^ 

Prophetic whispers breathed from Sphinx's tongue. 

And Memnon*s lyre with hollow mnrmuie ning; 

Burst from asch pyramid expiring groans, 

And darker shadows atretefaed their kagthened oonea; 

I Day after day their dreadful route they steer, 

Lust in the van, and rapine in the rear. 


t 2 Kings xrii. i. 


t 2 Kings xix. 9. 
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Gnomea,! as they tntrched, you hid the gathered fruits, 

The bUded grass, sweet grains, and mealy xoote; 

Scared the tired quails that journeyed o'er their beads, 

Retained the iecusta in their earthy beds; 

Bade on your sands no sighb-bom dawa distil, 

Stayed with TindioliTS hands the scanty rllL 
Loud o'er the camp the flood of Fttaine shrieba, 

Calls all her brood, and champs her huxidrad beaks; 

O'er ten aquaie leagues her pennons broad expend, 

And twilight swims upon the thuddeiing sand; 

Perched on her crest the griffin Discord dings, 

And giant Murder rides between her wings; 

Blood from each dotted bdr and homy qaili 
And showen of team in blended scieaini distil; 

High poised in air, her e|nry neck she boida, 

BoUa her keen eye, her diagoa*daws extends, 

Dsrta from above, and tears at each fell swoop, 

With iron fsoge, the dechnated troop* 

It is said that the kiag of Ethiopia was always elected from the 
priest ly cas tfti and there was a strange custom for the electors, 
wRea weaty of their sovereigo, to seod him a courier with orders 
to die. Ergam^enes was the first monarch who Teutuied to resist 
this absurd custom; he lived in the reign of the second PtoPemy, 
and was instructed in Oreclan philosophy* So far &om yielding, 
he marched agidnst the fortress of the prieata, massacred most of 
them, and instituted a new religion. 

Queens frequently ruled in Ethidpia: one named Candace made 
war OD Augustus Om^sar about twenty years before the birth of 
Christ; and, though defeated hj the superior discipline of the 
Romans, obtained peace on very favourable conditions. Daring 
the reign of another of the same name, we find that the Jewish 
religion was prevalent in Mero^ probably in consequence of the 
change made by Eigam'eoes, for the queen’s confidential adviser 
went to worship at Jenisalemi and on hia return (a.d. 6 S) was 
converted hj St Philip,* and became the means of introducing 
Christianity into Ethidpi& 

These are the principal historical facts that can now be ascei'* 
tained respecting the ancient and once powerful state of Meroe, 
which has now sunk into the general mass of African barbarism. 


Sscnoi? IIL jMSf Commerce^ and Jtfanu/adur^ of Meroe. 

* 

Tins pyramids of Meroe, though inferior in rize to those of 
Middle Egypt, aso said to surpass them in architectural beau^ and 
the sepulchres evince the greatest purity of taste. But the most 

I Elementary fipiriu which form the machinery of DAawi:9‘a poem, 
the BotoMiC Garden, ^ Acts viii. ^5. 
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important and Btriking proof of the progreee of the Ethiopians in 
the art of buildln^^ is their Imovied^ and emplojoieat of the 
arch* lleuHBiog the pjramids w Meroe/ aaje Hr. lloebios, 

* I sieationed that the arch I there found was the aegment of 
a circle ^ but here (at Oib'el-^*Bir1cel) it is very important to 
observe^ that there are not onlj apecimena of that, hut of the 
pointed arch* The stooea are idi^tlj hollowed out to the shape 
of the aroh| but do not advance beyond each other^ like the arch 
near the temple excavated out of the rock at ThebeS| but are 
supported only by lateral pressure* . * • « The arch, then, not 
only the circular, but the pointed, bad ito. origin in Ethiopia/ ^ 
The author has elsewhere stated that these pyniuids are of superior 
antiquity to those of Egypt 

The Ethiopian vases depicted on the monuments, though not 
richly ornamented, display a taste and elegance of form that have 
never been surpaseed. Li scul pture and colouring , the editices o& 
Mero^ though i^ot so profumdy 'Udhied, rival the choicest specif 
mens of Eg 3 rptian art 

We have already noticed the favoumble poution of Meroe for 
commercial interooune with India and the interior of Africa: it 
yrsB the entrepdt of trade between the north and south, between 
the east and weet, while its fertile soil enabled the Ethiopians to 
purchase foreign luxuries with native productions* It does not 
appear that textile fabrics were woven in Meroe so extensively aa 
in Egypt; but the manufactures of metal must have been at least 
as flourishing; for the Ethiopians were early acquainted with the 
use of iron, and the war«cbariots on the Ethiopian monuments 
appear to be more 
But Meroe owed its greatness less to the produce of its soil or its 
factories, than to its position on the intersection of the leading 
caravan^routes of andent commerce. The g^at changes in these 
lines of trade, tiie devastations of snccesAve conquerors and ravo'* 
lutiona, the fanaticism of the Sariacens, and the destruction of the 
fertile soil by the encroadunents of the moving sands from the 
desert, are causes miffident for the ruin of such a powerful empire. 
Its decline, however, was probably accelerated by the pressure of 
the nomad hewdes, who to^ advantage of its weakness to plunder 
its defenceless citizens. 


gracemlly built than those on the Egyptian. 


‘ Hocciai8*s I^Mynot p. 150, 
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BABTLONU AKD AS8TBLL 


SxOTiOF L O 40 ffrt^hie<U Oudme. yd$ural Bidory. 

B AByL( 5 NIA, or Chaldi^ w ntutod between two great 
rivors; the Eupbritee on tbe weet, and tbe Tfgria on tbe east 
Both of these rise in the great ch^ of tbe Armenian mountains, 
and, flowing from north to south, finall;f unite their waters, and 
fall into tbe Persian Oulf. It was almost as dependent on these 
riyers as Egypt was upon tbe Ifile i and an account of them is an 
essential part of the description of the nature of the country. The 
plain between tbe rirere slopes considerably west to east, 
so that the bed of the Tigris is much lower than that of tho 
Euphr&tes, its channel much deeper, and the banks so precipitous, 
that it yery rarely oyerflowe them. On the other hand, the 
Kupbr&tea has, in a great part of its course, leyel hanks filled to 
the brink by the mass of waters; and when these are swelled by 
tbe melting of the snows in the Armenian mountains, the river 
overflows its banks, and inundates the eurrounding country. The 
ill effects of this inundation were but partially averted by the 
natural ditches and znarshaa that were gr^ually formed j but they 
probably suggested the construction of rMnU lakes, by which 
the whole of Babyldnia was intersected. 

Babylonia was properly the countiy on the lower Euphrittes ; 
north of it were the extensive plains of Mesopotamia, and beyond 
these, the mountainous districts of Armenia, supposed by many 
writers to have been tbe first habitation of the posterity ^ Koah 
after the Flood. Between Mesopotamia and Babylonia, where 
the two rivers make a near approach to each other, the Median 
wall was constructed, to control the Medes and other nomad 
tribes; and this ^ject was further secured by cutting four crisis, 
about three miles apart, sufficiently deep to be navigable for ships 
of burden. Besides canalSi huge dams and embankments wei^ 
erected, to check tbe power of tbe current, and regulate its 
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Telocity; end eBormouB lakes were dug as a reserroir for ther 
waters. It followed, from these great works, that the Euphrfites 
was drained of the greater part of its waters before it reached the 
sea, so that its proper mou^ was never navigable. The river at 
present loses itself in the Tigris, about sixty miles from the sea; 
but we are assured that its ancient channel had not disappeared in 
the time of the Persian empire. 

Beyond the Tigris was the region properly called Assyriia, a 
table^land, hounded on the north and east by chains of mountains^ 
which have afforded shelter to plundering nomad tribes from the 
remotest antiquity. The eoii* though not so rich as that of 
Babylonia, was generally fruitful Bab^ahakeh, the Assyrian 
general sent by ^nach'erib agmnst Hezeldah, describes Assyria 
as * a land of coin and wine, a land of bread and vineyards, a land 
of olive-oil and of honey;’’ but almost ever smce the fall of the 
Assyrian empire, the country has been devastated by wars between 
powerful monarchies and nations; and it is sow little better than 
a wilderness, save that some patches of land are cultivated in 
the neighbourhood of the few inconsiderable towns within its 
precincts. 

• Babyldnia, in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, rivalled the 
fertility of the valTey of the Nile; the soil was so peculiarly suited 
for com, that the husbandman's returoe were sometimes throe 
hundred-fold, and rarely leas than two hundred-fold. The rich 
oily grains of the pan'icum and sa'Qtnum were pioduced in luxu¬ 
riant abundance, and their stalks grew to an almost incredible 
height But this richness was counterbalanced by the deficiency 
of wood; the fig-tree, the olive, and the >ine were wholly vrant¬ 
ing ; but there were large groves of palm-trees on the banks of 
the river. The Babylonians were the first to discover the distinc¬ 
tion between the male and female palm-trees, and to introduce the 
artificial culture of dates. From the palms they obtuned not 
only fruit, but wine, sugar, and molasees, as the Ajahs do at the 
present time. Dw^ cypress*trees were scattered over the plains; 
but these were a poor substitute for other speciee of Woo^ To 
this deficiency of timber must be attributed the neglect of the 
river navigation, and the abandonment of the commerce of the 
ludian seas, by the Babyioniana 
Stone and marble were even more rare in this country than 
wood, but the clay was well adapted for the manufacture of bricks. 
These, whether ^ed in the sun, or burned in kilns, became so 
hard and durable, that now, after the lapse of %o many centuries, 
the remains of ancient walls preserve the bricks uninjured by their 


^ 2 Kings 92. 
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exposure to the atmoepherei and retaining the impression of the 
inscriptions in ^he arrow-head^ character as perfectly as if the; 
had only just been manulactured Naphtha and bitumen^ or earthy 
oil and pitch, were produced in great abundance aboye Bah^ylon, 
near the modem town of Hit: these ssrred as substitutes for 
mortar or cement; and so lasting were tbey^ that the layers of 
rushes and palm-leayes laid between the counes of brida as a 
binding material, are found to day in tbe mins of Bal/ylon os 
perfect as if a year had not el^sed since they were put together. 


Sectzon^ II. Political atut Social Qmdition ^ the Ascj/riaTts and 

Sobjfhmam^ 

DnsponsK, in ite most serere form, was established in the 
Assyrian monarchy, and in those by which it was succeeded. The j 
king's will was tbe law; no code existed to reslxiet his judgments; f 
and even ancient customs were set adds at his pUseure. He was j 
tbe head of the church as well as tbe state, and clumed divine | 
worship, as if be were an incarnation of tbe Deity. His palace 
was crowded with as many wivee and concubines as he chose to | 
collect, and these were placed under the guardianship of eunuchs,. ' 
an unfortunate race, first brought into use in Assyr'ia. The prin* i 
ci p^ otRcers of the royal household we^fljjt^ captains of^the guard, I 
whnAA dut^^wufTdfixSfiutSTlfrtlWTEirni . 


whose duty it was x6 execuU 118 UB^nSiem wSainA *ffiMnalB fT 
the chief of the eunuchs, who, in addition to watching tbe royal 
seraglio, superintended the education of the young nobles employed 
as pages; the master of the soothsayers, who appeaiv to have pre¬ 
sided over 8 college of priests, that pretended to interpret dreams 
and discover future events by astrology; and a prime minister, like f 
the viziers of modem times, who sat in the king's gate to hear | 
complaints and administer justice. 

It is impossible to determine whether the priests, usually called 
Chaldeans, were a caste or an order; but it is most probable that, 
like tbe Egyptians, the Jews, and the Persians, tbe Babylonians 
had an hereditary priesthood. Tb^ religicm was the kind of idolatry 
usually called SiUan; that is, th^ worshipped the sun, tbe moon, 
and the starry host In a later age they add^ to this the worship of 
deified mortals, whom they supposed to be in some way connected 
with the celestial luminaries, just as Eastern mOnarchs of the pre> 
sent day call themselves ^brothers of tbe sun and moon.^ Their 
supreme deity was named Bdal, or Bel, which rignifies Lord: the 
mixture of the aAronomicR^fttii the historical character of4he 
idol has rendered the Assyrian mythology complicated and obscure; 
for Baal at one time is spoken of as tbe sun, and at another, as the 
founder of the empire. Next to B&al ranked a female deity, or 
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rttber ft deity in which the male and female attributes were nnitec^^ 
called Mylit^ta by the Babylcnians, and Astftrite by t^e Syrians. The 
worship of tills deity was licentious and obscene; but, from its gra¬ 
tifying the impure passions, it was tery popular throughout central 
and western Asia; and this led to the great variety of names by 
which the idol was known. In Scripture the idol, or rather its 
temple, is cftlled Sue'eoth Ben^oth/ the dwellings of ^e daughters/ 
because brothels were a part of the temple. TUa deiiy had both an 
astronomical and historic character: in the former respect, it was 
supposed to repreeent the moon, and also the productive power of 
the earth, which was supposed to depend on lunar influences; in 
the latter respect, Mylit'ta was identifled with the celebrated 
queen Semiriamis. This double character of the deities has brought 
confusion not aaly into mythology but history; for many of the 
fabulous legends respecting Nfnua and Semiriamis are manifestly 
imperfect astronomical theoriea. Cruelty and obacenity were the 
most marked attributes of the Babylonian and Assyrian idolatiy; 
human victims were eacrifleed, and prostitution was enjoined as a 
religious duty. It had also much of the absurdity that belongs to 
the Brahminism of the present day; monstrous combinations of 
.forms were attributed to the gods; their idols had many heads, 
and jumbled the limbs of men and the members of animals to¬ 
gether ; these had probably at first a ^mbolie meaning, which 
the priests preserved by tr^ition, but which was carefully con¬ 
cealed from the vulgar herd. 

The condition of women was more degrade in Ba b^ylon 
iff Abytyther t^iem countryT no rnin ’miu a nghF io dls^so 
of Lis dusters m marriage; when girls attained mature 
they were exposed for aalo in the public markets, and de¬ 
livered to the highest bidder. The money thus obtained for 
beauty was applied to portioning ugliness; husbands from the 
poorer class twing purchased for those to whom nature had not 
been lavish of exterior pfts. Debauchery and gross sensuality 
were the natural results of such a system, and these evils 
were aggravated by the haUtual intoxication of every class of 
society. It would be an offence to decea <7 to dwell any longer on 
the gross licentiousness of this dissolute people; it must be added, 
that they were as suporetitious as they were depraved, and were 
the riaves of the Chaldean priests and jugglers. 

The Babylonians had made contiderable progress in the mecha- 
Qtesi arts, and in mathematical science; their astronomical know¬ 
ledge was very extensive, but it was so disfigured by astrological 
absurdities as to be nearly useless. The arts of weaving and work¬ 
ing in metal were practised in Babylon; the naphtha and petroleum 
furnished excellent fuel for furnaces; and the accounts given of 
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tl^^eir skill in metal •founding show that tke; had made many 
ingenious contrivances, which supplied their natural wants of stone 
and wood. ^ 

The Babylonian language belongs to that class called Semit'ici 
of which the Hebrew, Arabic^ and Syriac, are branches. They 
possessed an alphabetic character, and wrote on biioks and 
earthen cylinders. It is not certain that they pcseeaaed books, 
their country producing no materials from which paper could be 
manufactured. It will be seen in the neit section that the Chal¬ 
deans were a difierent nation from the Babylonians; and it is 
probable that they, haring beccnne the ruling caste, Mtributed to 
themeelves the fkme of ^e knowledge ^at properly belonged to 
the Babylonians. 


SSCII05 * 



Sidoty of tSo A$$yrums and Babylonums, 
raoic 8.a TM to B.a 530. 


Tns bistory of the origin of a nation, howerer powerful, is 
always obscure, because at first the traditions are neglected; and 
when they are collected at a later period, national vanity is inter¬ 
ested in (Usfiguring them with a cloud of frblea But in the East, 
the habitual exaggeiation of the historians renders the disco- 
Tery of truth almost imposrible. A handfbl of men becomes 
an army of myriads $ the prince of a territory not so large 
os an English coun^, is called the lord of the worid; a slight 
skirmish is deflcribed as a battle that decides the fate of em¬ 
pales; and the meanest upstart that attains power can easily 
procure a fabricated genealogy of emperore and deities. Hence 
arises the inconsistency in different accounts given of the 
Assyrian and Perrian empires,—accounts which, professedly treat¬ 
ing of the same period, have scarcely a common name or event. 
Hence, also, arises the difficulty of extracting any reasonable nar¬ 
rative from the vast mass of fictions. Assyrian history, according 
to Gredan autboritiee, particularly Ctdsias and Dioddrus, is nothing 
more than traditions of the heroes and heroines, who, at some 
early period, founded a kingdom in the countries bordering on the 
Euphrates,—traditions without any chronological data, ond in the 
ordinary style of Eastern exaggeration. The As^rian history 
contained in the Holy Scriptures is that of a distinct nation of 
conquerors that founded an empire. This history is, however, 
confined to inddental notices of the wars between the Assyrians 
and the Israelites and Jews. Ilerod^tus briefly touches on the 
Assyrian empire; ^ut his narrative, so far as it goes, confirms the 
narrative given in the Old Testament* We shall endeavourHo 
deduce from all these sources the most authentic account of the 
Assyrian monarchy, carefully distinguishingtradition from history. 
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the Qxirftculous inteiruption of thd buildiof^ of Babel led to the 
abandonment of that epot by the foUowers of Nim'tod, who appears 
to hare been the first nomi^ chief that founded a permanent mo¬ 
narchy. ^He began^’ eaya the book of Gen'eeia; ^ to be a mighty 
one in the earth. He was a mighty hunter before the Lord .«». 
And the beginning of hie kingdom wae B&bel^ and £recb^ and 
Ac'cad^ and Cal^neh^ in the land of Sbfnar. Se went out of that 
land into Ateyfia^ and builded Nin'eTeh/ and several other cities. 
Kim'rodj tbereforei appears to be the Nfnua of profane history 
a warrior^ a conqueror, the builder of citiei^ and the founder of an 
empire. Tradition has baaed a long romance on these few facte, 
I which it is not necessary to detail. The Aeeyrian empire appears 
I to have been foun^ B. 0 .1237. a nd Ijin^eveb waa ita metropolis. 
1 Ninue choae for hia piueipai qwn Sraur'amia, the wife of one of 
his officers, to whose prudent counsels he is said to have been 
indebted for many of his vietonea. 

On the death of NfnuSi Sembr'amis assumed the administration 
of the empire u regent Tradition absurdly adds, that she per- 
aonated her aon,—as if it were poatible that a woman could pass 
herself for a boy aa yet in the age of childhood. She is said to have 
founded the city of Bab'ylon $ but this is clearly erroneoua The 
' additions, however, that she made to the city, and the stupendous 
edifices with which ehe adorned in aome degree justified the 
tradition. Her wars were waged in the most remote countries; 
ehe is said to have conquered Egypt, and invaded Ethiopia ou one 
side, and to have atta^ed India on the other. These traditiona 
are not very improbable, if we regard the Ae^rian armies as plun¬ 
dering nomad hordes, amilar to ^e Calxuucks and Moguls of more 
modern times; but even thus, th^ must be regmd^ as exag¬ 
gerated. Semir'amis was eocceeded by her son Nin^yas, who gave 
himself up to indolence and debauchery, keeping himself secluded 
in his palace, and entrusting the entire care of tiie administration 
to bis ministerst His successors for several g^erations followed 
his base example; and,the Assyrian monai^y gradually decayed. 

Leaving the traditions respecting Nlnus and Semiriamis, in 
which a few historical &cts are quite obsoured under a doud of 
fablea and astronomical allegoriaa, we come to the portion of 
Assyrian history founded on the authentic records of the Old Tes¬ 
tament. The As^rians began to extend their empire westwards 
beyond the Euphrites in the reign of Pul (b.o. 771). He ap¬ 
proached the confines of the kingdom of Isra^ then i^ed by the 

^ This is tbs trsoilstion in tbs mors comet than tbs text Gs&ssis 
margin of oar Bibles; and in tb^ as x. 8-li« 
iu many insiancss, the msigui is 
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iifiirper and inspired so much terror, that his forbear- 

Slice was purchased bj a thousaad talents of siiyer.^ ^ 

Tiglath*pul-^sur succeeded to the throue (b.c. 747), and pre¬ 
pared to pursue the plans of conquest that 'Pyd had fetched. 
He conquered the kingdom of Israel, and transplanted a great 
number of the inhabitants to the remote parts of hie empire.* 

• Invited hj A^has, king of Judah, he made vrar against the ancient' 
kingdom of Syria, stormed its celebrated metri^lis, Damas^cus, 
and removed the vanquished people f>ejotid the Huphrites. 

Shnlman-as^eur was the next monar^ (b.c. 738). He invaded 
the kingdom of Israel, took Samdria after a aiege of three years, 
and led the greater part of the ten tribea into captivity, supplying 
their place with colonies from other states. It seems to have been 
a fixed maxim of the Assyrian government to garrison one con¬ 
quered country with colonies from another; and Hum policy greatly 
tended to secure the permanence their empire. After the con¬ 
quest of Israel, Bbalman-at^sur invaded Fhcenida, and subdued all 
the principal cities except Tjn. He laid siege to*this great me¬ 
tropolis, but was baffled by the naval power of the Tyrians, with 
which the Assyrians, ignorant of navigation, could not pretend 
to cope. 

San-heriib, or Sennach'erib, was the next monarch. He led an 
army against Hezekfah, king of Judah (B.a 724), and also attacked 
Egypt His inipi6us~l>laspheiDies against the God of the Jews 
were punished by the miraculous des^ction of his army j and he 
returned home mortiiied and disgraced. A conspiracy was fonned 
against him, and he was slain ij bis own sons. 

Assar-had'don-pul, the Eaarhad'don of Scripture and Sar- 
danapilus of profane history, was the third son d San-beriib, and 
was chosen his successor in preference to the parricides, Adram- 
mel'ek and Sbar-ea'er. The accounts given of this prince are so 
very inconsisteot, that many have supposed that there were two 
of the name; but it is more probable ^at he was in the early part 
of his reign an active conqueror, and ^at he subsequently sank 
into aeneuality and sloth. The native traditions o! the Assyrians 
would preserve the memory only of hie glories; the accounts of 
the people that succeed^ to sovereignty would naturaUy 
exaggerate his vices, to excuse their rebellion. He conquei^ the 
kin^oni of Judah, and made some impression on Egypt; but, 
returning to Kin'eveh, he became the slave of intemperance, and 
thus disgusted the hardy warriom whom he had so often 1^ to 
victory. The satraps of Hddia and Babylonia revolting, besieged 
Sardanap&lua in his capital; and he, finfflng himself deserted by 

^ 2 Kings XT. 19. * 2 Kings xv» 29. 
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hift subjeciSj and unable to protract Lib defence, made a huge pile, 
on which he placed hia wiyee and hia ti'eaeurea; setting it on 
flre> he threw himself into the midst of the flames (B.c. 717). 
Thus ended the AssTritn moziarchf; and the snptemacj of central 
and western Asia was transferred to the Babyloniana* 

The Easdfm, or Chaldeans, a sortbem nomad tribe from the 
mountun-chuns of Tau^rus and the Oau'casus, appear to have 
been employed as m^roenaries by the Assyrian monarchs^ and to 
have been stationed in Babyldnia, whose inhabitants were im- 
pitient of the yoke imposed upon them by the people of Nin^eveh. 
As is not unusual in the East, these soldiers revolt against their 
masters, and prepared to carve out an empire for themselves. 
Whether they were called Chaldeans from a corruption of their 
ancient name Kasdim, or whether, as ia more probable, to sanctify 
power, they took the name of the dominant caste in 
Babylonia, it is difficult to detennine; but that they were a 
conquering horde which settled in the coimtiy, is proved by the 
express testimohy of IsaUh. * Behold the land of the Chaldeans 
(Kasdim); this people was not, until the Assyrian founded it for 
them that dwell in the wilderness: they set up the towers thereof, 
they raised up the palaces thereof.’ ’ The chronology of tbo 
/Babylonian Chaldeans commences with the reign of Nabonae'sar 
j (n.o. 747),—a remarkable era in history, because the introduction 
j of ffie ffgyplikn ‘eoIsi'yeR^during the reign of that prince, first 
' supplied ^e Chaldeans with an accurate mode of measuring time. 
There is nothing worthy of cote in the history of NabonasW and 
his twelve immediate successora. Doriiq^ their reigns, indeed, 
Babylonia appears ag^ to have become dependent upon Assyr'ia, 
and not to have recovered its freedom the general insuirec* 
tion against Sardanap&Ius. 

Nabopolas^fiar, or Nebo-pul-as^sar, became king of BaVjlon 
soon after the overthrow of the Assyrian empire (b.c. 627). 
Pkaraoh-Ndcho took advantage of the distracted state of centrd 
Asia to extend his dominions to the Buphrites. He gained 
possesAion of Car'chemish (Oirc^ium), and induced the governors 
of OceW-Syria and Phoenicia to revolt against NabopoWsar. In 
the reduction of these provinces the Babylonian monarch was 
greatly assisted by his son, Nebuchadnes''«tf, or Nebo-kal-aa'sar, 
wbo subsequently rwed the empire to the summit of its greatoeas. 
Nebuchadnes'zar obtained a brilliant victory over Pharaoh-N4cho 
At Car^hemi^(B.o. 604); and was about to follow up his success 
by bvading E^ypt, when he was recalled to^b'jlon, in con* 
sequence of his father's death. 


t Iwiah xziiL lA 
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NitO(/rifl waa probabl; the qaeen of Nelmcbadiiei^zar; for 
Herod'otua attributes to eome of the moat iplendtd edifices of 
the citj of which were certainlj erected during his 

reign. She seeroe to bare acted ae regent while the hing was 
employed in foreign wars, and her name would, therefore, be moi*o 
naturally aesociated .with the buildings than that of her husband. 

Before inyadisg Bgypt, Nebuohadses'sar had conquered the 
kingdom of J udah, a nd brought eereral of its princes to Bab'ylon 
as captires or noslagee. Among these was tiie prophet Daniel,^ 
who, aided by dirine inspiration, roTealad and interpreted a dream 
which the Ohaldemi sootWyers were unable to expound, and was 
rewarded with the gorenunect of BaVyloiL Boon afterwards the 
Scythians, probably some Tartar horde, inyaded the Assyrian 
provincee, and the Jews embraced this opportunity of asserting 
their independence. Nebuchadnes'sar was prevent^ from imme* 
diately punishing this rsTolt by tbe obstinate reaiatance of 
Nin^eveh, which he was besieging in cozy unction with Oyas^ares 
the Mede; but haring taken and destroyed this ancient riral of 
Bab'ylon, be marched agmnst Jerusalem with a resistless force. 
The holy city was taken and plundered, its monarch his son 
sent prisoner to SaVylon, and a new long appointed as deputy 
the conqueror. So many entires were forced to cross the 
Euphrites, that there were scarry enough of inhabitants left in 
Judah to till tbe lands. Undismayed by this calamity, the Jews 
agmn rerolted, relying on the promised aid of the Egyptians, but 
were once more subdued, and treated with barbarous cruelty. 
Their city waa laid desolate, their lands wasted, and tbe bulk of 
the nation led into captirity. The conqueror then prooeedad into 
• Phoenicia , which be completely subdued; whence he advanced to 
' ^ypi, plundered the lower valley of the Nile. It waa after 
ilia return from this expedition, that Nebucbadnes^zai erected the 
golden image in the plains of Dura;* for refusing to worship 
which, Sbitokcb, M^h^, and Abed'-oego, were tiirown into the 
fiery furnace, from which they were nuraculonsly delivered. 
Towards the close of hie rrign, the impiety of Nebuchadnez'^ar 
was punished by a fit of lunacy; daring which ^ he waa driven 
from moD, and did eat grass as oxen, and his body was wet with 
the dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown like eagles’ leathers, 
and his nails like birds’ claws.’* 

Evil-M4rodacb succeeded, end after a short rdgn was murdered 
by his sister’s husband, Neriglis'aar. But tbe young prince, 
Belahaz^zar, was saved from the ccaupiratom, and conveyed a 
place of security by I^toc^ris, whom some writen describe as his 

r- * 

> Ban. ii, 1, * Baa. iii. 1 , de. s 0 ^}^ It. 83. 
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mothefi others as his wife. He con tin tied seTeral years ia« 
obecuiity, but did not profit by tho stem lessou of adTeraity. 
At this time the power of the Modes had reached a fonnidablo 
height^ and the Babylonians sammoned the kings of western Asia 
to aid in preventing its further extension. The allied army 
marched northwards, and soon encountered the Modes, who were 
commanded by Cyax'ares and his nephew Oy^rus. After a fierce . 
engagement, ^e Babylonians were totally defeated, and their ' 
sovereign slain. 

Labosoar'chad succeeded hxs father NerigUs'sar (b.o. 656) ; but 
on account of his tyrazmy was dethroned, after a reign of only a 
few months, and the legitimate Use restored in the person of 
N^bo^an*dal, called also Nabonidius and Labynetos, who took the 
surname of ^Isbas^sar, that is, the ^mighty prinoe of Bel.’ As 
ho was a youth, the regency was entrusted to Queen Nitoc’ris, 
who made the most diligent exertions to improve and extend the 
defences of the city. She completed the works which Nebuchad* 
nez'zar had commenced, and is said to have connacted the eastern 
and western banks of the Eupbrfttes both by a bridge and a 
tunnel. To complete the last work, it was necessary to turn the 
river for a time into a new channel i and for this purpose a lake 
and canal were constructed to the north of BaVylon. When 
Belahaz'zar assumed the reigns of government, he deserted the 


prudent line of policy by which Nitoc^ris had delayed the fate of 
the tottering empire; not only abandoning himself to licentious 
pleasures, but provoking the hostility of the warlike Medes. 
Cyax^ares, the * Darawe'sh ’ (Paribus), that is, king of the Medes, 
accompanied by his nephew Cyprus, invaded Babyldnia, and soon 
laid siege to the metropolis. Confiding in the strength of the 
walls, Belshaz'zar laughed hie enemies to scorn; and while tho 
enemy was still before the walls, gave a great feast in honour of 
his expected success. Cyprus on the same evening sent a detach¬ 


ment to open the canal leading to the lake that had been dug by 
Nito</ris, ordering his soldiers, as soon as the water should be 


drawn from the bed of the river, to enter the city through the 


deserted channel. 


Meantime in BaVylon all was feasting, and revelry, and joy. 
^ Bolshaz'zar the king made a great feast to a thousand of hia 
lords, and drank wine before thousand.* ^ To add to the 
splendour of the ceremony, he commanded that the sacred vessela 
of gold and silver which his father had taken ^m the Templo of 
Jeiusalem should be brought forth for the use%>f the iutemperato 
guests. But while they were thus profaning the sacred vessels by 


^ Dan. T. 1, &c. 
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, their debauchery, ^ there came forth fiogere of a man's hand, and 
wrote orer a^^st the caodleetick upon the plaster of the wall of 
the king's pfokee $ and the king saw the part of the hand that 
wrote.’ The Chaldean priests toothBayere, hastily siunmoaed, 
were unable to read the mysterioos eharactara traced hj the awful 
hand; but the prophet Daniel explained them to the astonished 
king. ^ This is the writmg that was written: Mmm', Mske', 
Uphas^siv. This is the interpretation of the thing: 
Meste'; Qod hath numbered thy kingdom, end finished it 
Tbk^el ; thou art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting. 
Peb'ss } thy kingdom is divided and given to the Medee and 
Persians.' 

The accomplishment followed close on the prediction. Hidden 
by the shades of nigh^ and guided by the lights that gleamed bom 
the chambers of revelry, the Medes penetrated into ^ very hesxt 
of the city, mid attacked the guards before the palace. The guests 
within, startled by the crash of arms, flung the ga^ open to ascrr* 
tain the cause of the tumuli, and thus gtTe adtniMion to the 
enemy. Belshaz^sar, in this hoar of despair, behar^ in a manner 
worthy of his illustrious descent; he drew his at the 

head of a few ftiends attempted to drive ba(^'the enemy; ^but 
fiushed with success, and dniok with gore, whole multitudes 
poured inhe fell in his own hall; and with him f^U the empiii^ 
of Bab^ylon (B.a 538). 

Section IV. De$cr^i(m of Nineveh and Mabylon* 

The dty of Nin'eveh, probably so named from Kinus, it^ 
founder, stood on the east buk of the Tigris, nearly three hundroil 
miles north of BaVylon. like all the ancient dties of Asia, it 
WAS of a rectangular form, and retained fhe traces of the nomad 
encampment in which it originated. It was of enormous dimen* 
KioDS, being fifteen miles in length, ni ne in breadth, and forty- 
eight in circum&rence. Nor will this great extent seem incrediblf^ 
when we reflect that the houeee were not built in eontinuotia 
streets, but stood apar^as the tents formerly did, each surrounded 
by gardens, parks, and farms, whose sire varied according to the 
rank and wealth of the respective proprietors. Nin'eveh, in 
short, was less a city, according to the modem European notions, 
than a collection of Tillages, hamlets, and noblemen's seats, in¬ 
closed within oneewall as a common defence. The prophet Janah 
dt^rlbes Nin'eveh as * an exceeding great city of three days* 
journt^T (round the walls) .... wherein are more than six 
ATore thousand persona that cannot discern between their right 

b2 
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l^and and Land; and aJso mvcA eaUle,^^ The fortificationj^ 
according to tbe hiatoriaoa, were oonatnicted on^ atupendoua 
scale; and tliia is not improbaUe, tor the eotmtr^ rapplied abun- 
dance of excell^t clay for the manufacture of sunburnt bricks^ 
and bitumen^ which, aa we hare said) forms an ezceUent cement. 
There m, beaidee, aoffidently wonderful rammne of antiquity^ 
such as tbe Egyptian j^ranuda, to prore that it is difficult to fix 
boundaries to the capabilities of Ae tmitad strength of congre* 
gated nations. Tbe w^ls were two hundred feet in beigbti and eo 
wide that three chariots might driTe on them abreast, and they 
were further secured by fifieen hundred lofty towen. The pro¬ 
phet N&hum, who predicted the deetrictioD of tbe city, describee 
tbe nature of its brick defences, ha canals, Its traffic, and the 
multitude of Assyrian nobles that had residence within its walls; 
‘ Draw the water for the siege, fortify thy strong bolds: go into 
clay, and tread tiM mortar, makt strong the Wdt-kiln. There 
shall the fire deYonr thee; the sword sh^ cut thee off, it shall 
eat thee up likis the canker-worm: make thyself many as tbe 
locusts. Thou hast multiplied thy merchants aboTe the stars of 
hearen: the canker-worm spoileth and fleeth away. Thy crowned 
azo as the locusts, and thy captains as the great grasshoppers, 
which camp in the hedges in the cold day, but when the sun 
ariseth they fiee away, and their place is not known where they 
are.' ^ He also describee vary accurately the equesbian nation of 
the Medes, whose strength, like tiiat of their successors, the 
Turkish tribes, consisted chiefly in cayalry. ^ The noise of a whip, 
and the noiee of the rattling of wheels, and of the prancing 
horses, and of the jumping chariots* The horseman lifteth up 
both the bright sword and iha glittering spear; and there is a 
multitude of slain, and a great Dumber of carcases; and there is 
none end of their corpses; th^ atomUe upon ^eir corpses.’^ 
After the destruction of*the dty by the Medes, Kin^ereh appears 
to hsTe long remmned desolate } sewal Tillages were subsequently 
erected from its ruin^ the largest of which preeeired the name of 
the ancient metropolis It is now a desert waste: even the wild 
regetation that uaiiallyTeils the ruins of fallen greatness has disap¬ 
peared, sad desolation is spread orer the entire landscape.^ 

1 Jonah UL B; and it. 11. S Nthmn m. 14»17. S Nahum iil 2, 3. 

* The American poet Eckhiid has mitten sons beautiful lines on the 
ruined aty, an extract from which we sotjohri-^ 

Two thousand years hare rolled aloiig, 

• And blasted empires in their pride f 

And wi too iaed scenes of crime and wrong, 

ItU men by natioos dleA 
Two thousand summer luns hare shone, 

Till earth grew bright beneath Uieir sway, 
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‘ BaVjlon stood in a plain^ and was perfectly equare; tbe river 
Euphrites ra^through the centre of the town, and also supplied 
water to the ditches^ which were dug in front of the walls. The 
walla were pierced hy a hundred gatewajSi idid the gates weru 
made of brass. The streets ware p^ectlj strugh^ and crossed 
ea(:h other at right angles. 

Bal/jlon was built on both sides of the Euphrates; but the first 
edifices were constructed dn the weeten bank of the river, where 
stood the tower of Bdlus, which was probabl; built on the founda- 
tiona of Babel. When completed hy Nebucliadnes'aar, it formed 
an exact square, each of whose udea was about fifteen miles in 
IcQgth^ and consequently the whole circumference was sixty 
miles. The esstem dirision of the city was the most recent: it 
was built by the Kaedfm, or Chaldeans j and there Nebuchad- 
nes'aar erected the great p^ace whose circuit was equal to that of 
a moderate-dsed dty, I^e the generality of steppe regions, the 
country between the Tigris and Euphr&tea product nei^er stone 
nor wood fit for building, but the want of these materials was 
compensated by natural substitutes. The vidnity of Bab'ylon 
furnished as inexhaustible supply of clay, which, dried in the sun 
or burnt in kilns, became so and durable, that the remains ef 
ancient walls, which have been thrown down for centuries, have 
withstood the scdon of the atmosphere to the present day; and, 
as may be seen hy the specimens in the BritaA Maseum, retain 


Since thoo, untenanted and hme, 

Wert rendered Co demy. 

The moea-Ci^t end tbe ivy-wreath 
For $igm cUd Ihy fUleo mould. 

And gUddened in the sprise*e eofi breath; 

But they grew wau and 
Now desouuoR bath denied 
That even these shsU veil thy gloom; 
And oatore'e inentling beau^ mod, 

In token of tby doom. 

Alas I f(tf the far ysua, when, dad 
With the bright vestore of thy prime, 
The proad towers nude each wanderer glad 
t^o bailed thy snnny dime. 

Alas for the foad'bops and dream, 

And all thut won thy children's trust \ 
God cofsed-^od uone may now redeem, 
Pole dty of the doetl 
But a stern moral may be lead 
By tboce who view tby lonely gloom; 
Obbyion'i pall alike is spread 
O'er elave and lordly tomb. 

Tbe sad, the say, the old sod young, 

Tbe werru^i strength, and beauty's glow, 
Besolved to that from which they sprung, 
Compose tbe dust below. 
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the arrow-heftded inscriptions ^th wbich the; were impressed.* 
Nature also provided mortar; eight days'joum; ^ve BaVjlon 
was the little river Is^ and near it a place of the same name, 
where was found a plentiful supply of naphtha or hhumen, which 
served instead of Uae^ There is little doubt that this was the 
modem Hit, near which fountains of naphtha are still found in 
abundance. layers of roshee and palm-lMV^ were laid between 
the strata of bri^; and the traveller Xiabuhr ihu&d specimens of 
these, in the ruins of Bah^ylon, so perfect that it might have been 
supposed that they had not been placed together longer than a few 
montha 

The walls of BaVjlon were made of brick, cemented by Intu* 
meo, eighty^eeven feet thick, and more than three hundred high: 
they were surrounded by a ditch, and pierced by a hundred 
gat^ all made of solid bra^ Towers were erected for the 
defence of the gates and the ooraeia of the walh, except where a 
morses protected the walls, and prevented the approach of an 
enemy. Wide, strmght streets, or rather roads, from eadi of the 
gates, crossed each other at right angles, which, with the &nr 
half-streets that fronted to the walls, divided the city into six 
hundred and seventy-six squares, each of four furlongs and a half 
on each side, or two miles and a quarter in eircumference. These 
squares were, in fact, separate villages, and many of them were 
wholly untenanted, being used as parks or pleasure grounds by the 
king and his nobles. 

A bridge passed over the Enphr&tes between the two palaces on 
the opposite hanks, which we are assured were further connected 
by means of a tunnel The length of the bridge was about a 
furlong, but its breadth only thirty feet; a long causeway on both 
sides of the river made the bridge appear o£ much greater extent 
than it really was. 

The temple of B^us was the most wondrous structure of the 
city: it is generally idratified with the vast mass o( mins five 
miles west of the modern town of Hillah, usually colled Sirs 
Nimrod (the tower of Nimrod\ and coosequently must have stood 
on the western hank of the riw. Zt was at ite foundation a fur- 
long in length, and about the eame in breadth; its bright is said 
to have exceeded six hundred feet, which is more than that of the 
X^gyptian pyramids. Tt was built in eight stories, gradually dlmi-^ 
Dishing in rise as they ascended. Instead of stairs, there was a 
sloping terrace on the outside, sufficiently widp for carriages and 
heuts of burden to ascend. Nebuchadnes'nar made great additions 
to this tower, and surrounded it with smaller edifices, inclosed by 
u whU somewhat more than two miles in circumference. The 
whole was sacred to Bel (a Brius, whose temple was adorned with 
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4dol6 of gold, And all the wealtli thftt tlio Babylonieiu had 
acquired by th| plunder of the Eaet Next to the temple waa the 
old palace^ stroDgly fortified; and os the oj^oate aide of the riyer 
waa the new palm, whoee inclocurea and pleieur e ^pounds coyered 
a space of eight milea round. Within ita preeineta were the cele* 
brated hanging gardena, copaiating of temeee one ahoye another, 
raised upon piUara higher than the walla of the dty, well floored 
with cement and lead, and coyered with earth, in which the moat 
beautiful trees and ahruhe were, planted. 

From the time of ita conquest, Bab^ylon gradually declined. 
The Persians were seyere maatera to a people that had once 
enjoyed the supremacy of central Ada, and who neyer quite 
resigned the hope of recorering their former ascendancy* Alex- 
an'^r the Great designed BaVylon to be the capital of 1^ empire/ 
and was preparing to restore ita ancient splendour when be was 
prematuidy cut off. Thenceforward ita d^y was rapid; and it 
is now a yast heap of ruinSi tenanted only by the beaata and birds 
that loye to haunt solitary placea. Thus literally has the predic¬ 
tion of .the prophet been fulfilled: ^Bab'ylon, ^eglory of king- 
dome, the beauty of the Ohaldeee* excellency, shall as wheu 
God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah* It shall never be inhabited, 
neither shall it he dwelt in from generation to generation: hut 
wild beasts of the desert shall lie there; and ostriches shall fill 
their houses, and the daughters of the owl shall dwell there, and 
sntyrs shall dance there. And the howlers (jackals) shall cry 
in their desolate houses, and wild hounds in tlieir pleasant 
palaces.*' 

Sbcxiox V. Chmmsros and M<mvfaeiur$$ of the BahyUmutfUs 

Wbatzko of cotton, woollen stuffy and carpets, were the prin¬ 
cipal manufactures established in B^'ylon; and the cotton robes 
c^led emdCttetj probably a spedes of mu^na, were so highly 
esteem^ lor ^eir delicagr of textmie and brilliancy of colour^ 
that they were appropriated to royal use. The manufoctuie of 
cotton dresses in &b'yloix must have been very ancient, for we 
read in the Book of Joshua that a ' Babylonish garment * formed ( 
part of the sacrilegious spoil which Auchan hid in his tent after ' 
the conquest of Jericho. The cotton was chiefly procured irom 
Carminia and Syria,; and factories were estabU^^ not only in 
blit in ftU fra ma rts on ths lo wer Buphrdtes. 

Articles'lrfluzuq^ such as perihmed waters, carved walking-canes, 
onp'raved stones, and seal rings, were made in the city; and tie art 
of cutting predoua stones waa carried to a perfection not exceeded 

> Isaisb xiii. 19-22. (Gxsbxius's transUUon.) 
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by 007 modern IftpidarieS) as ie manifeei bom the collection of 
ZkljloBian geme in the BritUh Mueeum. ^ 

The Bebyloniane had an extensiye eommerce eastward with 
/Pcrua^ and northen Ind^ whence they obtained gold; precious 
BtoneS; rich dye-etufi; and the best honods. From ^ndahar and 
< Kashmir they prociu^ fine wool, and the shawls which are still 
so highly ralued. This trade iiji]ttAnLlO Imn e^e^on by 
cararass through Bac^tn, the moden^ 

remotest ages, nas been ^e gnSF^cbrnmeroKal sta^e of eastern 
Asia. Emeralds, jasperS; and other ^edons stones, procured from 
the deeert of Bac'tria, tiie modem Cohi, were hronght in great 
abundance to Bah^ylon, and thence transmitted to weetem Asia 
and Europe. Cochineal, or rather the Indian lae, was imported in 
considerable qnantitiee*^ indeed, the Greeks confess that they 
derived their knowledge of the insect which produces this dye 
from the Bahylcoiafia. Gold and gold<*dust were also obtained 
from northem India, but more as articles of tribute than of com- 
meree. It is uncertain irtietbor any commerce was opened with 
China before the letter ages of the Perrian empire; but the Baby* 
loniana had eertainly intercoorse with Tibet and the countries 
round the Hindd Kush. 

The road from BaVyloa to the Mediterranean took a northem 
direction by the foot of the Armenian mountsdns, where it divided 
iot^ two'brehches; one' entering Syria, and the other passing into 
Asia Minor. A more direct road, through the steppes of Meeopo- 
was rarely used, on account of the roving predatory 
hi)rde8 by which those districts have been infested from the 
remotest period to the present day. In ancient, therefore, as well 
as in modem times, carayans of merchants chose a longer hut safer 
route, that Is, the great northem road along the base of the Arme¬ 
nian mountains, where they eujoyed security from molestation, 
and an abundant supply of iH necessaries. Ftom Armenia, boats, 
or rather rafts, were sent down the river laden with wine, and 
sold, together with thei^ cargoes, on account of the difficulty of 
navigating agidnst the stream. It was chleSy through their com- 
meroial allies, the Phccnidans, that the Babylonians had any trade 
in the Indian seas, though I^ah plainly states that they hod a 
navy of their own; for he mentions ^the Chaldeans, whose cry 
(exultation) is in their ships.’' The trade by sea was between the 
mouths of the Tfgtis and Eupdudtes, and the western coasts of 
India and of Ceylon. From these countiies they im- 

pm^d*Uinber^^ytriOUl lilnds, sugar-canes, spicks, cinnamon, and 
pearls. This trade was completely destroyed by the Persians, 


1 Xisish zliil 14. 
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through fe&r of the |mtea who infested those seas, and who, by a 
sudden dash the great rirers, like the Normaos and Banes of 
Europe, might Virpiise and plunder the chief cities of the empire. 
To prerent this mirfortune, they blocked up the .Ti'gios with im¬ 
mense dams, which effectually pot an end to all narigation on 
the river, and to the intercomse between Bah'ylon aud Southern 
India. 

At a Tery early period the BabyloniaDS formed commercial 
eetabiishmenta on Bahrein islands in the Persian Gulf, from 
whence they obtmned 
oysters are found on almost all the coasts in this gulf, hut the most 
considerable bank is that which extends along the western coast, 
from the Bahrein islands, nearly as far as Cape Bsiulfar. The 
pearls are both white and yellow, they are also as hard as rock, 
and are therefore preferred to the pearls of Ceylon, which shirer 
to pieces when strack with a hammer. The cotton plastationB on 
these islands were very extes&re, and the staple of the cotton¬ 
wool they produced was remarkable for its length and fineness, 
surpassing in this respect the cotton of India. The difference pro¬ 
bably arose from the greater attention which the Islanders pud to 
the cultivation of the plant. From these islands the Babylonians, 
and after them the Phmnioians, obtuned the best timber for ship¬ 
building, probably some species of the Indian teak-wood, which 
continues to be highly valued for this purpose. They also Imported 
varioiu kinds of ornamental timber, used in the manufitcture of 
walking-oanos and inlmd work, for which the Babylonians were 
deservedly celebrated. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WESTllty ASIA; IKCLUDINO ASIA MIKOB, STBIA, AND 

FALBBTINX. 


SsonoK L. Jiia Minor. Oeoffraphieul OuUmet. 

A sia minor U a t«nn oot uaed by daaiicalimtara; it wat 

inveated in tha aiddld ages, to describa tbe penituula between 
tbe ^Ggean, tbe Black Soa, the Gaefain^ and tbe Levant, which by 
more recent authon ia called ADat^i& It included a great num* 
ber of petty etatee, wboae bounSiM varied at diiTttent periods. 

In the Dorthem part of the penininla, beginning from the western 
aide, the chief countriei were Myel% Bithjnla, Paphlagdnia, and 
Pon'tue, In the centre, Lydia, ^ry'gU, OaU^ Lycadnia, \ 
Itturia, Cappaddeia, and Aradnia. hi the eoutb were C^a, 
Ly'da^ Heidis, Pamphylia, and Cilicia. 

The western part tk Hy'sia, on the aea«eoaet, was edied Leaser ' 
PhiygU, or Tt^. It was celebrated for the Trojan plaina And/*^' ^ 
the city of Troy, immortalued by Homer. The lapse ages has 
produt^ each changes in tbe Triad| that it u now difficult, if not 
impcsriblej to recognise the difTerent localities mentioned by the 
poet; but from his minute descriptions, it is easy to collect the 
ancient topography. large road^ad, protected by the island of 
Ten'edoi, lay between the promontoriee k Bbetdum on the north, 
and Sigtium on tiie eonth. From this a level plain extended to 
tbe hills that skirt Mount Tda, watered by the rivers, or rather 
streams, Xanlhus or Seaman'der, and SirndiSi which, descending 
from the mountaia^ intersect the plain, and frU into the Hellee^- 
pont Tot, or Ilium, was bnilt on these hills; and on the 
loftiest, ucloM within its vralls, was the citadel called rer'gamus. 

Tb% next most rematkahle city wu Cyilcus, oit an island in the jf 
Propon'tis, joined to the mainlaDd by wo oridges: it was the seat 
of a flourishing Greek oolony at a very early age. 

Bithynia, Paphlagdnia, a^ Ponlua, skbt the Black Sea, and 
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«rere atudded with Greek coloniee during the flonriahing age of 
Grecian oomiflBFCe. The Hilye and San^garis, the princi^ riyeie 
of Asia MinoT| into the Black Sea. 

The entire weat eoaet of Aaia Hmor wai eolosized hj the 
Oreeka, whose commercial dtiee in Idnia, ^!dlla, and Otiia, were 
the most flourishing free states of antiquitjr^ before they ware con¬ 
quered by the Persians 

Lydia, called also Miednia, besides the Oredc cides col its 
coara, contained the celsbrat^ metropolis iHuoh stood 

on the banks of the Pactdlusi at the foot of Mount Tmdlus. It 
was the caintal of the Lydian kingdom, and, after its oonquast by 
the Pereiane, was regarded as one of the chief cities of their 
empire. 

The boundaries oX,£hi 9 ^gia were almost constantly yaiying: its 
chief cities were Oor'dium and Celm^s9 in ancient times; but 
many others were erected when the MacedoDiaas became masters 
of the country; of which the chief were Apamft, Laodicda, and 
Coloasd. 

OaUda receiTsd its name &om a body of Gauls who entered 
that country in the third century before the ChnsCui era. Isaiiiia 
and Lycadnia were intersected by the ebsin of Mount Taurus. 
Cappaddda lay between the Hilys and Buphr&tes; its chief town 
was Mas'aca. Anndnia was the name of the mountsdnoui dis¬ 
tricts bordering on the Caspian Sea; its chief riters were the 
Cyprus and Arax^es, both of considerable magnitude. For a long 
time it was without cities; but at length Tigrioes, one of ite 
monarcbs, erected Tigranocor'ta. 

Cdria was chiefly remarkable for the Greek colonies on the 
coast. Lyc^ia, Pisidio, and l^impby^a, were mountmnous dis- 
Uicts. Cilicia bordered upon Syria, from which it was separated 
hv Mount Am'anus; its chief cities were Tar^sua and Anchialoj 
both founded by Sardanapilus. 

Sbctioit IL Ancient Ststcry of AeUt Minor> 

Thb three kingdoms of Ada Minor that beet deserre notice 
were the Trojan, the Phrygian, and the Lydian. The history of 
Troy consists of mere tractions preserred by the Greek epic and 
dramatic poets; its chronology ts Tsry uncertmn, and the entire 
narrative rery doubtflil. Troy is add to hare been originally 
founded by Daridanus, a native of Samothiace, who, when exiled 
from his native oHiALry, was hospitaUy received by Teucer, Ipng 
of western Mysla. I^danus married the daughter of his host, 
and received a gTftot of land, which, as well as ci^, he named 
DuixUnia (about B.a 1400). To him succeeded uchthdnius, 
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celebrated tot bie splendid berda of hones; Tros, who saioed the 
city Troy; Hus, who cheoged ihe name to I^ua; Liaom^edon, 
during whose reign the city wm sacked by Hericulee^; end Podaybes, 
who was also called Priam. Alexander, or Paris^ the son of Priam, 
being seat as ambassador into southern tiraeoe, carried off Helen, 
the wife of Menelaue, king of Sparta. The Graciaa hinge espoused 
the cause of the injured husbud, and, with their united forces, 
warred against Troy. The dty was taken after a siege that lasted 
ten years, and was pillaged and burned by the conquerors. 

Phrygian history is also composed of obscure traditions; but 
that the Phrygians were originally ayery powerful people, appears 
from the great diffusion of their national worship throughout 
Europe. The inrestigations of modem trayellers have brought to 
light new proofs of the greatness of the Phrygians in their tombs 
and temples ezoaTated trom the solid rock. Their chief deity was 
Cybdloy w ho seems to hare been a personification of the prolific 
powers of the qarth; her priests were named Ooryben^tes ; and 
their frantic dances, in which they beat and cut themself, ren¬ 
dered them, when drilualioD adranced, objects of contempt and 
disgust* Most of the Phrygian kings were named either Midas or 
Q oydi us; but the order of their succession cannot be ascertained. 
Ooridius I., the founder of the city of Ooridium, was originally a 
peasant; when raised to the throne, be emisecrated hie cart to the 
gods. The beam was fastened to the yoke by a complicated knot; 
and a traditional oracle declared, that whoever untied the knot 
should he king of Asia. When this was told to Alexander the 
Great, he cut it through with his sword. In the reign of Midas V., 
I’hrygia became a province of the Lydian empire. 

The Lydians, called also were a branch of the Carians. 

Three dynastieB reigned over them succearively. That of the 
Aty'adss terminated (b.o. 1382) in the person of Om'phale, who 
was aaid to be the wife of Hercules. The race of the HeracUdte 
tenninated with Candaules, who was murdered at the instigation 
of his queen by Gy'ges, a Lydian nobleman (B.a 727). Oy'ges 
founded the dynasty of the Merman ade, under whose sway Lyd^ja 
rose to great power* Gy'ges commenced a war agiUnst the Greek 
colonies, and made himself master of seveml important dries. He 
was repulsed by the dtisene of Miletus, and bequeathed his ven¬ 
geance as a l 6 ga <7 to his succeseon. Luring the reign of Aridys, 
the second of the dynasty, Asia Minor was devastated by hordes 
of northern barbarians, call^ Cimmerians, who had been expelled 
froD^ their original seats by the Scythians. Tlftir ravages were 
continued (or about half a century; hut they were finally driven 
out by Alysritesj the grandson of Ar'dya. Encouraged by his 
sdSmTa^uSsTthe Cimmerians, Alyat^tes endeavoured to check 
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the growing power of the Medee^ end for Am. years waged wtir 
ttigsinei Cyax^ai^ The contest was at length about to be decided 
hj a great faat^ when a total eclipse of the era so terrified both • 
armies in the midst of fight, that th^ separated in constema- 
tion (b. c. fiOl) , This Mnsrkal^ eoUpse wss |ffsdicted by Thdles 
of UildtOS, SM is the first recorded to hare been calculated by 
astronomers. Al^t'tas also made war cm the Milesiansi annoally 
invading their territories, and destroying the harvests. T>nring 
one of these incursicms^ a temple of htii^va was burned; and when 
the Lydian monarch sent to consult the oracle of l>elphi on some 
difficult point, he wss informed that bo response would be given 
until the temple was repaired. Wheo the Lydian ambasaadors 
went to MiUttts on this bnsiossa, the tyrant, or king of the dty, 
ordered the inhabitants to display all the com that they possessed 
in the market-place. The ambassadors, misled by the apparent 
abundance, informed Alyat^tss, on their retara, that Mildtus had 
scarcely auflersd by the war; and ha, deceived by tjhis intelligence! 
readily consented to make peace. 

Croe's^ the aon and successor of Alyat^tes, subdued all tfej t 

and extended his empire on the 
eastarn'^e of the river Halys. Tbs magnificence of his court a^ 
Sardis attracted visitors from different countries; but Crcs'sus was 
moat anxious to entertain philosophe rs and men of learning from 
Cheece. The illustrious Sdlon was once his^gnest, rac, wtdi no* / 
nourable freedom, refused to dedare Croe'sus perfectly happy until 
he knew the termination of his career. The Lydian monarch was 
deeply offended; but ere l<mg be had reason to admire the wisdom 
of the Athenian sage. Seduced by tiie pretended oracles of Delphi! 
he waged war sgainst the rising Persian empire; but was de¬ 
feated by Cyprus, and taken prisoner. Being sentenced to death by 
the barbarous victor, he exclumed, when placed on the funeral pile, 

* O Solon, Solon 1’ Cyprus asked the meaning of this invocation; 
and was so struck by the impreasiTe example of the philoso¬ 
pher's wisdom, that he not only spared the lift of Orce^sus, but 
made him hia friend and counsellor (b. 0 . 649). 

Lydia, and the rest of Aria Minor, remrined subject to the Per¬ 
sian empire until the time of Alexander the^Grsat. 


Sscnoir HI, ^/ria, OeoprrgAicai Ouiline, 

Tm name of Syria was loosely gim by the Greeks, as that of 
Aram w as l:^ thesHebrews,not only to the conntry now calle4 by 
that name, but also to Uesopotdmia and part of a!^ Minor; but >, 
it is properly restricted to the regions between Mount Am'anus . 
ou the north, the Euphrdtes on the east! Arabia mi the south!' 
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00 the weet It haa been rarioualj divided, but 
the meet convanieni diviaioD ia into thiee unequal portiona— 
&|Ba^.£soper, which iodudee the provinoee ^ Commag^ne, 
S^iicis, utd Ooeld^Sjria; Phcenicie and the counb 7 of the 
Pldliatuaa $ and P&leatiii^ of m&n we ahill treat in e aeparate 
chapter. 

The principd city of Ooi^eg^De was Semosita, on the 
Et^hritOi) there were eeveral truduig towna of minor impor* 
tiume, aU in the vicinity. Seleiids was adorned with many aplen^ 
did citiee during the reigtia of the aucceesora of Alexander; of 
which the moat remarkable were Belewa. It 

contained alao Hierap^olia, dedicated to the Syrian goSSm^rcea, 
the modem Aleppo, and Heliop^oUe (Baal'bec), whose magnificent 
ruins still attract admiration. CmU-Syria, or Hollow Syria, wa^ 
so ealled because it lies between two paralld chains of mountaina, 
Lib^anos and Antilib'anus; it contained Damascus, the ancient 
metropolis of 6yria; which existed as a city in the days of Abrap 
ham, Ab'il% and LMdic^a. The Syrian desert adjoins this divi¬ 
sion, in the midst of which is a fertile oaaia; on which the dty of 
Tadinor, or Palmy'ra, was fouxtdad by Solomon. Its ruins rival 
those of Baal'bec in magnitude and beauty. South-east of this 
was ThapWuS; opporite to which the Euphr&tos was fordable. 

Pheenida, or Phoamoe, skirted the eastern coasts of the Medi¬ 
terranean, but its boundmes were almoet perpetually Tarying. It 
containe d Kdo n. the most andent commercial dty in the world; 
Tm, commonly called ^ the daughter of Sidon/ which was pro- 
pSTy two dries j New Tyre, on a small island, and Old Tyre, on 
tlie mainland; Ar'adus, also an ininlar dty ^ Tri p^olis, so called 
because it was colonised hf the three preceding cities conjointly; 
BybOus and Beiy^tns, the modem Beiroot, which is still a good 
harbour. The soutbem and midland portions of Phosnida con¬ 
tained several seaports, which rose into Lii^K)rtaDce after iLc 
destruction of Tyre. 

The elder Tyre was «ii{pnaUy a Sidonian colony, but rose 
rajndly above the parent state, and became a flouiishing commer¬ 
cial dty^ It was beaeged, or ratiier blockaded, by Nebuchad- 
uez^aar during thirteen years; but he appears not to have become 
master of the dty» While the Babylonians were urging the siege, 
a great body of the inhabitants sought shdter upon a neighbouring 
island, where they already had large commercial estoblishments, 
and thus hii the foundation of New Tyre. Hiram, the contem- 
por^ of David and Solomon, resolved to'mak6»the island-dty 
metropolis of the kingdom, and erected there the temple of 
Mercarth (dty-king), called by the Greeks the Tyrian Hercules, 
who was regarded as the tutelary deity of the nation. The city 
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ms of limited ext^t, end the houses were therefim built sereral 
stories high; it wua protected by lof^ wills ot cut stoue^ and had 
two harbours; %ne on the north, towards Sidos; the other cm the 
south, towards Egypt. mtmce to the latier was zmitow, 
and could be closed hj a boom or chains. After its capture by 
Alexander tbe Qieat^ Tyre gradually declined, less in consequence 
of the conqueroris Teageance than ctf the founding of Alexandria 
in Egypt, which soon, became tbe seat of the commerce had 
previot^j ctttred in l^re. 

Ssonoir IV. Social and PclMcnl Condiiim d^^riano 

and Phcmicians. 

Strix contained but one large riTer, &e Oron^tes, a turbid and 
r apid str eam, whose naTigation is impeded by ra^Ads, and whose 
wirien cannot be used for domestic purpoeas. But there are 
several minor rivers, especially the Chiyedrirhoas (Sdrra<fy)f in 
the neighbourhood of Damascue, which, as wall*as its tributary 
BtreamSi is remarkable for its Umpid watera and abundance of fisb. 

rH? we shall de^e^ta 

com ftom ECTPt. Two la^ valleys of mineral salt added greatly 
to tbe naturaT wealth of the country; and the mountains of I^b'- 
anoD supplied abundance of excellent timber both for house and 
ship builcUng. Syria was consequently partly suited to a nomad, 
and partly to a eommerdsl people; and this mixture of the two 
opposite characters, with scarcely any trace of the intermediate 
agricultural class, led to many revolutioils in the Syrian govern- 
Dient; the dties were more or less republican, while the rural 
districts were subject to petty despots. Tbe Syrian reli^on 
appears to have be^ Elemeotary, t hat is, the objects of worship 
were the personifications ol some powers of nature; tbeir most 
celebrated deity, Astarite , or the Syrian goddess, represented both 
tbe moon and the proUfio power of the earth, aid was wor¬ 
shipped with the same licentious ceremomes as the Babylwiaa 
Mylit'ta. Her effigy is ftequently represmited on the Phoenkian 
coiua. 

The Pbceniciaias, like tiie Syrians, belonged to the great Ara- 
mean, nr Semitic family of nations; but it is nn/^iytjun whether 
they came from southern Arabia, or from the interior of upper 
Asia, to the shores of tbe Meditenioean. Tbeir narrow and short 
line of coast indented with excellent hays and harbours, was 
covered with lofty and wooded mountains, that jut out into the 
sea, and form bold promontories. Several islands stud tbe coast, 
on which cities and commercial establishments were founded, as 
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well as o& the maioland. Each of these cities was an independest 
state; but thsf were genenllj united by a federstiye league, 
under the preudency of Sidon, and sftewuda of^Tyre. Bat this 
allianoe was frequently iuteirupted by interests and 

eommercial jealousy. Boyal goTeiamaot, PM»e or Iwe m odified hy 

y publicap Jflrt 

possessed a eonsidereble ^are ct pow ers but they seem nerer to 
hare form ed .^here ditaiy refipwoTtCri^ESSasas 

tppem to hsTe'^en more' sra^ioary than that of moat other 
nations; human sacrifices were offered to Udlooh^ and the wor^ 
dippers of Baal lacerated themselree with kniree to propitiate 
the idoL Tham^mus^ or Addnis^ itv worshipped with rery 
lioentious rites^ whidi were suppoeed to hare a mystic tignifi* 
cation. ^ 


SncTlOK V. ffiHory of Ms Sjfrims mi Phaniciam. 

Snxa was dMded into a number of petty states, most of which 
were subdued by the Jewish king, Dayid (b.o. 1044). Towards 
the close of Solomon’s reign, B^n^ho had been originally a 
daye, threw off the yoke, and bounded the Syrian kingdom of 
Bamasoua. Ben*hidad^ the most powerful of his successors, waged 
a long and asoguinaiy war against the kingdom of Israel, during 
the reigns ^ finiUy murdered by 

Hdsael, one of his servwta (b.c. 884), who usurped the vacant 
thrcffie. H&sael was a warlike prinoe; he gained seyeral brilliant 
victories over the forces of Israel a nd Juda h, compelling the ^ 
monarchs of both to resign eermu unportsut provinces, and pay 
him toibute. He also made himself master of E^lath on the Bed 
Sea, and greatly increased the oommerdal prosperity of hie domi¬ 
nions. But these advantages were lost under the rtign of his 
inglorious son, Ben-hddad XL 

The Syri^ recovered some of their power under E4*in; 
towards the close of bis reign he entered into alliance with 
Pdkah, king of Isr^ against Afhas, Idilg of Judah. The 
Syrians and Israelites gtined so many advantages, that A^haz 
sought the protection of Tiglath-pil4aer, king of Assyria, who 
marched apdnst Damascus, captured the dty, dra$^ed the 
iobshitants away captive, and put an end to tb^ kingdom (b.c. 
74 (^. 

It has been already mentioned that moat of the Fhcenician dties 
wem independent states. Tyre is, hoyrevar, tise only one whose 
history can be satisCaetorily trae^. Ifa first eoyereign was 
AVicd (about B.C. 1060), who was contemporary with David. 
His son and auoeeesor, Hiiwai, was united hj the strictest bonds of 
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frieodsbip to the great Jewiah and also to his son Solomon, 
vhom he supplied ^th timber for bnilding the Temple. He joined 
with Sdomoifin estahlishing fleets on the Bed Sea, at the ports of 
Elsth and Esiongdber, whence an eotire oommeree was audn** 
tained ti>e general nuae of the rich countries roimd 

the Indian seas. Daring the mgn of Htem, Tyre acquired the 
supremacy of Phcenida, and became the most flourishing empo* 
rium of commerce in ilm mcdent worid. 

The most remarkable fucoessort oi Hiram were Ethbdal 1., the 
father of the wicked J^ebel, wife of Ahab, in whOis mign some 
important colonies were plaat^ in Africa; and M^aiUcm, whose 
murder of Sidte^ led to the foundation of ( ab^ n.a ' 

Pjgmillnn, eoTsthg the immsmse riches of Bidhm^ns, his ^ 
uncle and also the hashand of his aster Elfea, or Dfdo, had him 
secretly assassinated. Dfdo, tided by namerous Tyrians, weary of 
Pygmilion^s tyranny, esmpW by sea with her basbasd's treas^^, 
and sought a uew oonntry on the northern shores of Afiiea. Here 
she erected the dty of Carthage, whkh soon tiTtlled Tyre iteelf 
in commerdal prosperity. Trom Ae history of ^gmlBon, it is 
erident that though the form of goremment was mosarduoal, yet 
Tyre,like Venice in modem times, pos s esssd awsalthy aaristocn^, 
whose influenoe was a formidable oouoterpdae to the excess ef 
royal power. 

The Tyrians exercised their sapremacy oyer the sorrounding 
cities wiA so mnch^crtid^, that the Fhcenicians a{qdied for pro¬ 
tection to the ABsyrian^ and afterwards to the Bal^loaians. The 
Aseyriaas, unable to cope with the Tyrians 1^ Ma, retired, leaying 
the dty uninjured. But Nebuchadnes'su' so exhausted Tyre by 
a constant blocMe, that it was almost wholly abandoned by ito 
inhabitants, who erected the dty of Kew upon a neigh¬ 
bouring islanA Soon after this eyent, a chatzge was made in the 
form of goyemment; annual magiitimtes^ called Sbophetim,^ or, 
Hccording to the Greek orthography, Soffttes, being chosen iukfnd 
of kings. Cyrus had conquered Babylon, the Fhamician 

cities submitted of tbdr own accord (b. 0 « 686); W though they 
became dependendes of the Ferdan em|Are, t^y were permitted 
to retain their native goyenunenta. Tyre became salgect to 
kings, and supplied the strength of the Fendaik uaval power. It 
was taken by Alexarder the Great (B. 0 .882), and from that time 
it sank into hopeless decay. 

t was bml, befas Seal was duetu ikt 

the name of the chief gorarnoa of flat Idiig. 
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Stotioit VL PtkcefticUm Colons md Phrrign PoHtmoni. 

0 

Tax syfltem of eoloziiBAtion in commercial Aates had been 
alwAje the greatest aid to the progreea of ciTiliaatiofl; colonies 
are fbonded bj’ trading nations, not for the sake of securing fron¬ 
tier prorinceSi as those of Macedon and Home in ancient times, 
and those of Buasia in our own days, but for the purpose of 
securing a lucrative commerce, by establishing a market for the 
manufactured produce of the parent state, a carrying trade 
for its merchants and seamen. Such colonies, nnlike the military 
establishments of despotic states, require to to placed under the 
guidance of persons advanced in potitical knowledge, who know 
how to vary the mstitotions derived from the govemment at 
home, so as to suit the altered drcumstances of their postion and 
foreign relations; hence civil Uber^ hss always advanced more 
rapidly in commercial colonies than in the states from which they 
were derived, sad the science of legislation has attained greater 
perfection than m more andent establishments. But this system 
has also many disadvantages; it leads to a thirst for conquest; it 
inspires a ^drit of commer^ jealousy; and these combine to 
mi^e both the parent states and the colonists tmmple on the 
rights of the native inhabitants of tbe countries wbere settlements 
are established, and even to treat them with profl^te cruelty, hs 
the Carthaginians did the native AiHcana, and the Spamards the 
Indians of South America. 

Ifi commerdal states the distinction between the rdtisen and the 
soldier is very strongly marked; the latter is for tiie moat part 
regarded as a mere hireling, the paid servant of the merchants; 
and hence most commercial states in ancient and modem times 
employed foreign mercenaries. The prophet Sieldel, whose 
account of Tyre is the most perfect record of its ancient con¬ 
dition, enumerates the countries that supplied the Tyrian armies 
and uviee with wanioni; it will be eeen that the other cities of 
Phcenicia were forced to send oontingento to the load and sea 
fovoee^ of the metropolis: * The inhahitaots of Stdon and Arivad 
(the island dty Ar^adus) were thy marinere; thy wise men, O 
Tyre, that ww in thee, were thy plots. The andents of G^bal 
(the Phcenidan city By^los) and the wise men thereof were in 
thee tby calkers: all the ships of the sea with their niters 
were in thee to occupy thy merchandlBe. They of PeTsi|R% nf 
Lud (Lyd'ia) and of Phut (north-western Africa) were m tuin»» 
arhiy, thy men of war; they hanged the slReld and helmet in 
tbee, and set forth thy comeliness. The men of Arivad were witb 
tkixM army upon the walls round about, and the Gem'madims 
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^brare mountAUiMrs, probably £rom LeVanon) wm in ihj iowm $ 
they banged t^eir diialda upon thy walla rotuid about; Aay haye 
made thy beautf perfect/^ 

The Phoenician o<doniea ware sent out under the apedal prctec- 
tioo of the natimal tatelary or the £man£^^ 

c ulee ; to hie guidance they attributed th^ eucoeee hen^ 
when the Oreeke identifi^ 'KePcarth with their own Hereulee, 
they represented the progieee of the Phmnieiin oolos^ as 
exploits of their iaTOurite hero. These eoloiuea proceeded.from 
east to west along the coaeta of the MecUtemnean^ ooc up yin g wthe 
principal idanda. Cr^pnie. called io Scripture Xiltfm, or Chfttini« 
hom iti capital dtj CMunii wee not only a colony but a prothice 
of the Tyriana, and vestiges of their establishmente on the islands 
still exist. Fro m Cyprus th ey extended their settlements to Ore to 
and some of the islands u the Archipelago. Thence tbey'p^ 
ceoded to' Africa, Kdly, and Sardinia, spreading their cities un« * 
equally along the cmsu, and vSiy wcly attempting the conquest 
of the interior. Their establishments in Sicily and Sardinia, 
indeed, i^pear to have been gnly navel stations for tiie vessels 
employed in the trade with weetero Europe, especially with 
Spain, which was the Mexico or Peru of the ancient world. The 
Spanish peninsula, called In Scripture Tar^ahish>- from the city 
T^rte^^^ ^a, . was the country with which the Tyriim had tiie most 
lucrative trade; and tiis colnnien thejpe_ soon 

U^dmiu luilepeuilent siitML.* it would seem that tbeTI^T^ans wWe 
"by no ‘means anxious to retain supremacy over their colonies, 
wisely preferring a close alliance, cemeoted by common descent, 
laDgusge, and relipon, to a hollow dependence. Colonies were 
also planted beyond ^e Straits of Gibraltar, or, as they were 
called by the ancients, the HUars of Hercules. Trade was 
extended to the British Islands and the coast of the I^orth Sea, 
which must have led to the establishment of colomes and naval 
stations along the western and northern coasts of Spain. 

The colonies in northern Africa, L gptis,_ Ca rthage, 

Attained greater splendour than any of iSeolherT^siuciaD mties, 
and rivalled Tyre itself in wealth and magnihoence. It is exceed¬ 
ingly piobahle that they had also settlements in western Africa, 
and tlmt they bad even reached tiie island of Madmra. ^But to 
pre vjit any interference with their lucrative commerce, they 
deiflHly cast a veil of mystery over tiieir interoourse with the 
wemrff repons, of which the Greek poets advantage to 
embellish ^eir nsrratives of fictitious voyages and travels with 
the most fanciful inventions. 


> Ezekiel xxvii. 11. 


gYBLL. 



«It is known that tiie PbOBnieUzts preceded the Greeke in forming 
ccanmeKnal eetabliahroente aloogp the eoaat of ^iinor and tke 
ehorea of the Black Sea; but we bare no aoDOunt^f the mode in 
which thejr were deprived of these poasesaiona hj the Greeks. It 
is .probable that the Fhcsnicians resigned this brandi of commerce 
to attend more closelj to their IncrariTe tnde with the weetem 


regions. 

In the Eaetem eeaa they had establishmente on the Persian and 
i^iahiajkClidiis t but tbsir settlements on the latter were pn^blj 
not made until David had con^uemd their eommaedal rivals, the 
Edomites or Idumeana. I^rbm^that time they paid great att^tion 
to their southern trade, ai^ seem to have beocone close allies of 
the Egyptians. 


4 

Sionoir Vn. PAamieim Mmufaat^rei mi Comnm^ 

Tsn textile *&brice of the ffldoniana, and purple cloths of 
the Tyrians, were oebbrated frcFos the earliest antiquity. They 
import flax and cotton for these maoufhchires from Egypt, 
vrbere they had established several fronrishing factories; but the 
'Egyptians also supplied large quantities of spun yam, for th^y 
were eujpecior to the Sidonians in the art of qunning, though 
inferior m that of weaving. PVom the momnnents we find that 
large spinning estabUsbmeats were established in the valley of the 
Nile at a very early age* 

Hhe Tyrian pur^e was not a aingle colour, but was a generic 
name for all toe shades of purple and scarlet The dye was 
obtoined from a eheU-fish found in great abundance on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Vegetable dyes of great beauly and variety 
were also used; the djeing was alwa^ peifonnod in the raw 
materials; and the I^Gemdans Horn unOTstood the art of pro¬ 
ducing shot GolouzB by using threads of diftrent tints. Glass was 
vary anciently manufactared both at Sidonaod Sarepta; tradition, 
indW, ascri^ the invention of glass to the Phcsnldans ^ but toe 
Egyptians seem to'have a claim at least as good to the discovei^*. 
Carvings in wood and ivory, manufactures ^ jewellery and toys, 
com|det6 all that has be^ recorded of the products of Tyrian 
industry; and it seems probable that toair ^Mmmerce consisted 
more in the interchange ot foreign commodities than in toe export 
of their own wrought goods. 

^ The land-trade of the Fhoenieians may beedivided into three 
fgreat branches: toe Arabian, which inclndsd the Egyptian and 
that with toe Indian seas; the Babylcpnian, to which is referred 
the commerce with central Ama end'north India; and toe 
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including the OTerlud tiftd« wiili ScjUnA and tbe 
Cauoaaan cotftitriaa. 

From Yem'eni called Aiabia the Happ;^ de eouthero divwon 
of tbe Arabian peaiasula, carsTaaa broi^ht through the, deaert 
frank] nceoae, mjrrb^ caana, goU, and predooa ^atonee ^ dte gold 
being probably obtained from the c^q^oaite ahoree of Afidoa* But 
before the Phmnidaiu had a port on the Bed Sea, they obtained^ 
through Arabia, the produce ^ aouthem India and Afrioa, more 
especially ciuamon, iTory, and ebony. Thu trade U fulfy de^ 
scribed by EieCd, to ifSt5%e aoeouoTof Tyre we ahall more than 
once hare occaaion to reto; it will be aeen that acme of tbe 
citiee mentLoned retmn their names at the present day. * WSdan 
and Jaran (probably cities near the straits of Bab-«l'»Mindeb) 
brought thee from V'ul (the district of San&a) wrought iroD» 
cassia, and cinnamon, In exchange for thy wares. Dddan (one of 
the Bahrein islaAda in the Persian Gulf) waa thy merchant in 
predous cloths for chariots. Arabia and all the prmces of K^dar 
(the nomad tribes of northern Arabia) were tbe merchants of thy 
hand in lamhs^ and rams, and goats: in thase were they thy mer¬ 
chants. The merchants of Sheba (S&ba or MaiUba) and BUmah 
um Arabian dty on the Persiaa Golf), they were thy merohantev 
they occupied in thy fain with chief of all spices, and with all 
predous stones and gold. H&ras, Can'aah, A'den, and the mer¬ 
chants of Shdba (S4ba), Aah'ur, and Chfltnad (Arabian tribea), 
were thy fralfickera.’^ traffic in the Persiaa Gulf is still more 
emphatically noticed in another TBree; ^ The sons of Dddan were 
thy merchaats: many distant lands were the merchandise of thine 
hand: they brought thee for a requital horns, iyory, and ebony/* 
The distant lands spoken of in connexion wi^ Dddan must have 
been the western Roasts of India; and the Ph^nidan settlement 
on the isWd has left traces of its establishment that may still be 
seen near the town of Ger'ra. 


From tile deaeration we hare quoted of the Arabian trade, it 
appears to bays bm p rincipally carried on by caratang , The nor¬ 
thern Ar^, espedally the princes of and tte Midiaaitee, 
were in andent times great trayelling merchanta; and the king¬ 
dom of E dom, or Idumaa^^ the nor^ of the Arabian peninsula, 
attained a yeiy high dsgiee of commercial prosperity. On the aea- 
coast the Idummans possessed tbe ports of Elsth and E'don- 
g^ber (Ak^aba) ^ in ^ intei^, they had for their metropolis 
whose msgjiificent remains hare been but recentlj dis- 
ctTvered. Etekiel imitca J/dom with Syria, because the route of 
the caravans lay through the latter country : ^ Syria trafficked with 


^ Esekist xxtiL accctfdng to * lb. UviL lA 
UiCHAsidB and GassKiua 
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thee hj reesoxk of the multitude of the wares ot ; they 

gave for thy merchoudue emeraldsp purple aikd^l&oidered work, 
^nr\ Sue linen and agate/ ^ The articles thua enumerated are 
Indian and Egyptian, brought by otrartna irem the shores 'of the 
lied Sea. So pennasent and almost immutable is the aspect of 
cirilisatioo in Ajia, that the eommereiil carafans of the present 
day scarcely differ in any particular fi'om those which were used 
in the flourishing days of Tyre. The msfchants travelled in bands 
oiganised like an array, having their goods on the backs of camels, 
the only animals which can endure the fatigues and privations of 
the desert Tliey were escorted by armed forces, sometimes sup** 
plied from home, but more frequently contisting of one marauding 
tribe, hired at a large price, to save the caravan from the exactions 
Aud attacks of the rest There were stated times for the departure 
and arrival of the caravans; the latter event fixed the period for 
the holding of the annual great fiun and markets in the chief 
cities they visited; and these fidrs were always connected with 
some great festival; for it was an essential part of Phoenician 
policy to place commerce under the protection of religion. The 
greater put of the Phcenician trade with Egypt was overland, at 
least so long as the seat of government was at Thehee in Upper 
Egypt; when Meni^phis rose into power^ an entire quarter of the 
city was assigned to the Phcenician merchants, and the trade by 
sea to the mouths of the Nile grew into importance. The first 
branch of the eastern Phoenician trade was with Juda a and Syria 
Proper : * Judah and the land of Israel, they were^Cy merchants; 
they traded in thy market com of Min^neth, and sweetmeats, and 
honey, and oil, and balm. Damascus was thy merchant iu the 
multitude of the wares of thy making, for the multitude of all thy 
richee ; in the wine of Chal'ybmi (Aleppo), and wool of tiie wil- 
dameas/ * The dependence of the Pbeenioiaas on Palestine for 
griUD fully explains the cause of their does alliance with the 
Jewish kmgdom in tbr /eigne of David and Solomon. 

ByLiha most importwt hra^h of asfteni tnde wiu that trough 
^^lon with the interior of A great pert of the route lay 
through the Syrian desert; and, to fa^tate* the j^soge of the 
caravans, two of the most remarkable cities of the ancient world, 
Uoal^c and Falmy'ra, were founded. T^ey were both built by 
Solomon; 'he founded,* eaja the Scripture, ^Bafilath (Baal^bcc) 
anXxadmor (Palmyfra) in the desert' ^ They were erected by 
that wise monarch to procure for his tuhjec|s a share in this 
lucfintive traffic; but this object was' frustrated by the sub-* 

1 hxekiel xxviL 16, according to * Exekiri xxvii. 17,1S« 

Gxasxiua ^ 1 Kiugx ul IS. 
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sequent revolt of the ten tribes, and the wars between Israel 
and JudaL \ 

The northenflaod-trade of the Fhcenicdaos is described b; no 
ancient writer bat the prophet Esekiel: 'Jivan^Idnia and the 
Greek colonies), Tiibal, and Mdshech (the coantries around the 
Black and north flMpim they were thy merchaats: t£ey 
trad^'the persons of moi and vass^ of brass in thy markets. 
They of the house of Togarimah (Armenia and Cappadd^) traded 
in thy furs with horses and horsemen and mules.'' 

But t he Mediterrane an Sea was the great high road of Phceni’ 
cian CommercefH'probably dblBmenced with piracy; for in the 
infancy of Oredan dvilisation, we find frequent mention of the 
kidnapping practised by corsairs from Tyre and Sidon. Bat when 
Greece advanced in power, and Athens and Corinth had fleets of 
their own, the^Greeks became the rivals and political enemies of 
the Phcsnidans, purchasing from them only such articles as could 
not be {HTOcured from tbeir own colonies in Asia Minor. Spain was 
the richest countiy of the nndent world in the*pTedous metals. 
The Phoenician oolooies enslaved the natives, and compelled them 
to work in the mines; these metallic productions are enumerated 
by Esekiel. * Tar'shiah (TarWsus, or south-westaro Spain) was 
thy merchant by reaeon of tbe multitude of all kind of riches; 
with silver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded in tiiy faira’ * Prom 
Spain tbe^hcenidaus entered the Atlantic Ocean, and proceeded 
to the south of the B ritish Islands , where they procured tbe tin of 
Cornwall; and probably to the wests of Prussia for amber, which 
iu the ancient world was deem'diflndre prMltTas than gold. In 
the eastern seas, the Phoenidans had estabUebments on the Arabiiiu 
and Persian Qnl^ whence they traded with tbe coasts of India and 
Africa, and the island of Ceylon. During the reign of Pbaraoh- 
N4cho, king of Egypt, they discovered the passage round the Cape 
of Good Hope; but tto ledTffMo'^^rKSTreeuK^'maccount of 
the calamities that Tyre endured from tbe invasion of Nebuchad* 
nez'zar. Though tbeir voya^ did not equal in daring thoee of 
modern times, yet, when we consider tiiat they were ignorant of 
the mariner’s compass, and of the art of taking accurate astrono¬ 
mical observations, it is wtmderfol to reflect on the commercial 
enterprise of a people whose ships were to be seen in tbe harbours 
of Britain and Ceylon. 


i Ezekiel xxriL », 14. 
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OHAPTBB y. 

PALmiMS; 

s 

Sionoir L O 0 Ofraph%cal (hdlm4. 

nAUSTDrEi er the Holy Lsad^ lies between Phtenicia on the 
X norths end ^donue^a on the south; npareted from both by 
chains of lefty moontidiie; to the east ite boundaries were the 
Asphaltio lake; the rirer Jordan^ and the Sea of Galilee; on the 
w^ it extendi to the MeditOTanean, It was Tarioualy dl* 
Tided at difibrent periods of its history ; at first it was partitioned 
by lot among the twelye tribes of laiael; then into the two Idog- 
dome ot IsTui and Judah; and finally into small provinces; ot top- 
^ archieS; by its Fenian; Gnoian; and Boman conqueroxa 

The moantaina are the most remarkeble features in the geo¬ 
graphy of Palestine. X^Venon (the white mountain) derives ite 
name firom the perpetual snow that cr o w ns its summits—it consists 
of four ridges of mountains, rising succeasiyely above each other, 
on the highest of wUch were the eelebrateS forests of cedars; 
Her'mon, another lofty range, supplied the snow used in the Phce- 
nidan citiee to cool their ^nors; Tabca*, more to the south, was 
the scene of Christ’s transflgwtion; Caramel (the vine of God), a 
‘ lofty range on the sea-eoaa^ remarkihle for its blooming vineym^; 
the mounts of Olives and Morfah, or Oalviny, join the dty of Jeru¬ 
salem ; Ei^idi (the goat fountain) was famed for its abundant 
brooks and palm-groves; and, finally, SHial and Geris^, new the 
city of Siechem, whero the Law was ordered to be solemnly 
proddmedL These mountains, and many othen of leas note, 
divided Palestine into a aeries of ralleya and table-lands, leaving 
two great phun^ called ^ the region about Jordan,’ and tiie plain of 
EsdfaSlon, or Jec'reeL These valleye and plains ^ere of very un- 
equal^value; some vrere so unproductive as to be called deserts, 
others were the most fertile spots in western Asia. 

Jordan was the only great river of Palestine ; it foils into the 
Asphaltic Lake, or De^ Sea, which occupies the site of the ancient 
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Mties Sod'om sad Gomor'nh. There is no outlet from the 
Asphaltic LeJ^and its waters are bitter end unwholesome. The 
Sea of Galilee, through which the Jordan flows, is a beautiful 
fresh-water lake, abounding in fish. 

The principal citiee were Jerusalem, the metropolis of the king¬ 
dom of Judah, and Samiria, the c^iital of IiraeL Jeriadem in 
its most flourishing state wasjlivlded into fbor parts, each inclosed 
within its own walls: 1. tha old of Jd)us, which stood on 
Mount Zion, whcve David built-a nxagnificutt palace—whence this 
divisioa is frequently called ' the ciQr of David;' S. the lower 
ci^, called also ' the daughter of Zion,’ first rused into importance 
by the exertions of Eug Solomon; 8. the new principally 
i^abited by merchants, tradesmen, and artificers; and, 4, Mount 
Moriah, on which the Temple was eracted. 

Idumss'a lay south of Palestine, beyond the chain of Mount Seir; 
it was in general a rocky and barren country; hut being the high 
road of Arabian traffic, its natural capabilities werenisprored to 
utmost, sad it contained the great dty of F^tra, whose oommerdal 
wealth was deservedly celebrated. at Edom, was an-, 

nexed to the kingdom of Israel in the reign of Dgpdi ^ 

The valleys of Palestine were in general very fruitful; and the' ' 
varied elevations of the country, caudng so many different climates, 
gave the country a greater variety of natural produotions than ie-^ 
usually found in so confined a space. The hills afforded excellent 
pasturage for cattle; the valb^ys produced abundant cmpa of com. 
Olives and vbes grew in great abundance; and the oil and wine 
extracted from their fruits were the chief ancles of export, next to 
coru. The balMjn-abmb. which yields the celebra^ b^iy \ 
^'aai^ abounded in tbe plains of Jericho, which were also rev 
inaritaWe for their groves of palm-trees. Honey was also ven 
plentiful, and was found deposited 'wild in the rocks, by the bee's 
which used the natural caverns for hives. Fish abound in the 
Sea of Galilee and the Jordan. The Asphaltic though it 
produced no living thing, contributed to the wealth of the country 
by yielding large quantities of excellent salt, which waa said to bey 
superiur to that of any other locality. 

A series of calamities, Unparalleled in uy other porticm of the 
globe, has now reduced Palestine almost to sterility; but evai 
now there are spots to he found whose luxuriance revives the 
memory of the verdure and beauty that once covered the entire 
country. , 
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nou B.a 1930 to BXk 970. 

God in hit wiidom called Abnlmoi from the land of the Chal* 
deea to Paleatioej than named Cdnaao, to he the founder of a 
nation that abould be hia peooliar people (b.o . 1020\ and preserve 
the true religion amid the idolntrona corruptimiB or other nations. 
Abraham, at his death (%.o. 1S21), transmitted the inheritance of 
tbedhine promise to his son Isaac; and he was deceired into 
making his second son Jacob, or Israel, the heir of his glorious 
privilege. The other sons of Jacob, envying their brother Joseph, 
sold him as a dave to some Arabian merchants, by whom he was 
caniod into Egypt Protected by Proridence, Joseph escaped 
from the snares of a wicked woman, and became the chief minister 
of the Pharaolr of £^ypt; his brethren having come into that 
country to purchase com, he made himself known to them, and 
invited his father, with his whole family, to dwell in the rich 
district of Gdshen (B.a 1706), la process of time, the Israelites 
became so numerous as^S^^Ate the envious alarm of the Egyp* 
tiana; they wm in consatiuence cruelly persecuted, until God 
raised up Moses as their deliverer. The miraculous plagues he 
inflicted on .the land of Egypt iodnced the reignii^ Phmoh to 
consent to ihe departure of the Israelites fa. a ^ 14911 . fiepent- 
ing of bis permission, he panned them with a mighty host; but 
he and all bis followers perished in the Ked Sea. 

After the miraculous doliveracce of the Hebrews frcmi the 
Egyptisn army, and their safe passage through the Bed Sea, it 
seemed as if their chief difficulties had been overcome ; that with 
Jehovah for their protector, and Moses for their guide, they would 
soon reach the frontiers of Canaan, and Snd no difficulty in subdu* 
ing its idolatrous inhs^itanta. Were there no other difficulties to 
be overcome than the ruggedness of the way and the hostility of 
the various warlike races in and around Palestine, the wsnderiage 
of the loeelites would soon bare terminated; bat during their 
protracted bondage they had been deeply imbued with all the 
vices of slavery; they had become stubborn, rebellious, and in* 
constant; they vadllate d between the ertremes of cowardice and 
rashness and tlmylmd acquired an sJmost invindhle fondness for 
idolatry and superstition, which proved $ oonst^t source of misfor* 
tudes to tikemBelves and of the most harsaiing ve^tious to their 
leader. The parched and arid deserts of Arabia presented a sad 
contrast to their recoUeotions of the fertile lands of Gdshen; they 
were indignant at the desolate prospect before them, and declared 
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•that they had been brought outto pmeh in tbe wildenw. Their 
wants wera il^reculously eupplied; the Utter wells of M&rsh were 
rendered swe^ fouotsins gnabed from tbe solid rock when sfrurk 
by the prophers rod; nnd Bunns, as a substitute for bread* fell 
from hesTen round thrir eamp. Still th^ were not satisfied, but 
lusted for more delicate food, exclmtnlng, ^ We remember the fish 
which we did eat in Egypt fi^ly; the cucumbers, and the melons, 
and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlick; Imt now our soul 
is dried away, there is notbbg but this manna before our ^ee.* 
Their appetites were gratified by a supernatural flight of quails 
directed to their camp, but tbeir reb^ion was poniahed by a 
plague, in which oialtitudes were destroyed« 

The march of the Israelites w as first directed towirfs Mi 
Sin^ai, bu t on the road they were aitaclced W tne Amatak a^ the 
ffldstwAlike race between the frontlera of Egypt and Sym De¬ 
legating tlie command of the army to Joshua, Moses went up into 
a mountain to entreat the protection*^ j enovah; and here God 
was pleased to show a singular regard to his intemsaon; for 
whilst he held up his hands in prayer Israel prevailed, bnt when 
he allowed them through weariness to sii^ down, the scale 
of victory was turned in favour of Am&lek. This was soon noticed 
by Aaron and Hur, who accompanied Moses; they therefore sup¬ 
ported bis arms until the going down of the sun, wfaen the triumph 
of the chosen people was completed* The f^e of titis victory 
brought Jethro to the camp, with the wife and children of Moses; 
by the advice of his father-in-law, the prophet selected officers to 
regulate the civil and military administration of the Israelites* re¬ 
serving to himself tiie supremacy of the whole, as being the autho¬ 
rised interpreter of the divine will* 

In the beginning of the third month after the departore from 
Cidslien, the Israelites reached the plains around Sin'ai, where 
tliey encamped* while Moses ascended the mountain to receive 
the law* ^ .^d it came to pass on the third day in the momiog 
that there were thunders, and Ughtnings, and a thick cloud upon 
the mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud, so that 
all the people that was in the camp trembled. And Mount Sin'ai 
wns alt^ether on a smoke, because the Lord descended upon it in 
fire; and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, 
and the whole mount quaked greatiy.* In tibe midst of these awful 
manifestatiens the divine prosonce, Moses ascended the moun¬ 
tain, and received from the Lord ^e sacred code of laws by 
which the Israelites were thenceforth to be ruled under Otd's 
immediate government, and which was moreover designed, both 
by its moral and ceremonial institutions, to be ^ a schoolmaster to 
the Jews to bring them unto Christ.’ The constitution thus given 
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to the ImeHtei mtj be described es e tbeoeTftgy, &at is^ e go^ 
Tenuftent i& wbidi Ood Unoelf was the eoTereigO; ^mmuaicftting;. 
hU will bj extern authoiusd euniste& The yieetBp tiirouffh ’ 
whoai the Dime eommaads were Deeds known, could only he 
chosen from the deecendimts ^ ^ inferior mi- 

nisteBe g£ religion belonged to the mb e of Lev i. All the institu- 
tions^pointed for the people were dufeefed to one great object, 
the of thA of wkligi/pufl -ygwhip; Israelites 

were not ehosoi tobe ^ most weaitlijr or most powerful of na¬ 
tions, but to be the gnardians of the knowledge cf tke true Ood, 
until the amTal of the dirine SaTtour who'was to unite both Jews 
and Gkatilee as one flock, under one shepherd. 

'n^Ue Moses continued on the mount, the Israelites, impatient 
at his long absence, came in a tumultuous body to Aaron, exclaim¬ 
ing, ^ Up, make us gods, which shall go before us { for as for this 
Moses, man that brought os up ^m the land of Bgypt, we 
know not what has become of him.’ Aaron weakly oonsenM, and 
haying collected the ornaments that had been brought from 
Egypt, be melted them down, and formed a golden calf, or repre- 
eentaden of a young bull, as an object for their idolatrous 
worship 

The sacredbolh^ oalled A^pis, was yeneratad throughout Egypt, 
but was especially n<moured m Nopb, or Mem^phis, the capital of 
the oeuntry at the time of the Exodus. Ismds were set apart fur 
its support humbers of mm and women were engaged for its 
maintenance end feeding; children succeeded their parents in this 
office, which was so flu from being considered despicable by the 
Egyptians, that they considered it the most honourable of all 
em|)loyments, and wore certain cognicances as signs of their office, 
which were always saluted with great respect by their countrymen. 
If a person killed any sacred animal ac^entaUy, his punishment 
was referred to the priests, but if he did so by design he was sen¬ 
tenced to instant death, and the enraged multitude seldom waited 
for the formalities of trial. On this account, if any one found by 
chance one of those sacred animals dead, he etood at a conyenient 
distance from it, and with great lamentations protested that be 
wu innocent of the death. What may appear still more incredi¬ 
ble, we are assured by andent hist<nianB, that during a severe 
famine, which drore i^e inhabitants to the faariul necesd^ of 
deyouring one another, there was no person accused of having 


tasted one of the aaered animals. When any o^e of these* sacred 
died they lamented it as if it had bera one of their dearest 
children, and fluently expended large sums on its funeral. 
We are told, that in the beginning of the reign of Ptolemy, the 
son of XAgus, the bull A'pia dying of old age at Memphis his 
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Jceepdr expended more than fifty talents cf julrer^ or tlurteen 
thousand potade, on hie oostlj inteiment TVom timr long and 
intimate eeeom^on with ^ pe^k of MmffkoBf the. leni^tes 
hud Bhen inmtad hy thk groae eupentitdoB^ and therefore they 
selected A'pu aa a inodet fee ihw idol, and readily reugoed their 
^jewels of gold ’ as matexials fo its eonstruetioii. ^ 

When MoeeS; who had been now forty daya cm the Moint^ 
learned flrom the Lord the crime of whi^ the peta l s had been 
guilty^ he hastily deecended towards tha camp; ae he approached, 
the eight of the pec^le, dancing round the object of th^ stu|dd 
yeneratioo, filled him with such wrath that be hr6ko the tablee of 
stone on which the Ten Coxnmaodments had bean graycn by * the 
finger of God.’ The tnht of Leyi, whkh eeems not to hate par* 
ticipated in the national guilt, slew three thousand of Ae worst 
criminals; Ae idol wee d^ed to pieces, and Ae peo^de compelled 
to drink the water wiA which ite dost had been mingled; and, 
atonement haying been made for Ae rin, Moees^ again aeoended 
As mountain, and, after an abaenoe of forty days, returned wiA 
two new tablM of oommandments, A place of Am ^ 
destroyed. ^ 

Haymg broken up Ae encampment at Sm'ai, Ae bMcHtei 
directed Aeir march to Ae frontiers of Ofinaan; but noSwlA* 
standing all Ae aigns and wonders thi^ bad been wrought in Aeir 
fayour, Aey broke out into acts of rebellion agamst Moses, and on 
erery trifling ocoarion proroked, by Aeir ee<Utiom, esfere cbas* 
tisements from the righteous anger of Ae Almighty. At longA 
Aey reaAed souAein frontiers of C&naoi, 

and sent twelre spies, one from eaA tribe, to explore Ae promised 
land. After an absence of fmiy dajni Aey returned, bearing wiA 
them specunens of Ae riA fruito of the country; but Aey reported 
Aat Ae Csnaanitee were too powerful and warlike to be attacked 
wiA any prospect of success^* we were in our own sight as grass* 
hoppers, mid so were we in Aeir right/ Two of the emissaries, 
JoAna^jQdC^b, spoke in a more encouraging tone, but Ae 
Israelite^ whoee s;prits had been crnAed Aeir long honiiige in 
Egypt, were Aorougbly diAeartened, and exclaimed, m Ae bitter* 
ness of Arir sorrow, ^ Would Ood Aat we had died in Ae land of 
Egypt! or would God we had died in this wildecneast And 
wherefore haA the Lord brought ua into Ais land, to &11 by Ae 
sword, Aat our wiyea and our children Aould be a prey f Were 
it not better for us to return into Egypt f * The sedirion was 
assuming a yery formidable aspect, when * Ae gloxy of Ae 
appeered in Ae tabernacle of tim ca^gragalira, before aU Ae 
cbUdren of IsraeL’ Awsd by Ais maaifestarion of Ae IKyAe pra* 
sence, the mutineers remained tranquil, while Moses approached 
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to iDijuire tbe mil of JeboTalL To punuh tins rebellioo, tbo 
Lord ordaiaed that noQO of tho existing geaeraticwabould ontar 
tha promiaed laod, except Joahua and Oileb. J<atj jesis of 
wa&duing in the desert were to expiate the netioAal crime, after 
which a new generation was to inherit tbe promiae made to 
Ahrabam. 

This severe sentence so alamed and shamed the cowardly mul¬ 
titude, that, passing from one extreme to the other, they presented 
themselves armed before Uoeea, and msisted 1 ^Km b^g imms- 
diCtely led against the Amaleldtes, or some of the Oanaanitbh 
nations. Moses remonstrated with them upon their rashness, but 
to no purpose $ they marched out of the esinp, and attacked the 
enemy. Their presumption was puniriied by a severe defeat, after 
which they retreated beck to the wildemeas. In their wanderings, 
the miraculous pillar, which had guided them from Egypt, con¬ 
tinued still to direct them, ai^ the manna to nourish them; their 
raiment and thrir shoes sufrered no decay, and their feet were 
unhurt by thefr long and frequent marches. Notwithstanding 
these signal proofs of the Divine protection, the children of Israel 
frequentiy rebelled against Moses, and provoked severe chastise* 
menta from tbeir offended God. 

Thirfy-eight years after their departure from Egypt, the march 
^to Oinesii was resumed; the Ismlites marched from 
g^ber t owards Eideah, in the wilder ness of Zin . derigning to enter 
Cana^f^lEe^tfrow passes called ^ tUe w'ay'of the ^es,^but they 
were defeated in their first attempt by the king o f A^ad ; and, 
though more successful on a second trial, they found the western 
frontiers of Palestine so difficult that they resolved to make a 
circuit, and attack the coun^ mo re to t he sastwarA On this 
march, Moses and Aaron, havingevinced a want ci c<mfidence in 
the Divine power, were included in tbe sentence of notibeing per¬ 
mitted to enter the promised land. 

The change in tbs direction of tbs invasios led the Zaraelites to 
the frontiers of E'dom, i fr Idum mX but the king of that country 
. refused them a paWge through his dominions, and fortified the 
passes of the mountains, to prevent tiirir entrance. They were 
about to t^e revenge for the refusal, but God commanded them to 
regard tiie dsscs&daats of ^sau as timir brethren, in consequence of 
which they retuzsed back towaids Mount Hor, in order to pasp 
round the axtreouty ot tbe mountain/^hain. During retro¬ 
grade march Aanm died, and was buried on Honnt Her, where his 
sep^ehrs may be sem at the preeent 

when the Hebrew army bad turned the mountain ridges of 
Edom, they again turned their course northwards, encountering 
farioos eotfniss) who tried to impede their passage. They gained 
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ttgnal victories over king of ike Amorites, •ad^(^y the 

inga&tic raIe%of B4en^iS3^BpKad^e terror of their ntmOrough 
the aumoadiifenAtioiu. hng of deer whoee teni'* 

toriee the Ina^tee weee eaempedy with a deaigs to croee the 
river Jordtiiy was so elcmed ky thw tiriamphay that he not o&lf 
solidted the aid of the Ifidiwtes end A^monitae, but, as 
distinctly saw ikei the Israelites .ware protoet^ by more than 
human power, he eooght the aasieteiioi of ike prophet Btiaanii 
whose fame wes widely difivsed through the OQuntiy. Forewaned 
by God, Balaam at flM reftised to obey the monarch’s sommon^ 
but when large preenta were offered, hU averioe overcame hie 
piety, and God ceaeed to oj^xwe the pervmee inelinatione of the 
prophet Fearful prodipes occurred on his journey; an angel, 
with adrawQ eword, sto^ in his rosd ; the beast on which he r^a 
spoke with a hiunan vdee; and the Divine messenger commanded 
him, ^ Only the word that I shall spbak unto thee, that shalt thou 
speak.’ Whan RAIaani was brought by B&kk to the brow of a 
bill, from which he commanded a view o( the IsrAelitish encamp-* 
meat, and prepared to denounce a curse upon the people, he wes, 
compelled by the Roly Spirit ^to blest them altogeth^;’ and 
when Btiak, suppoeing that the choice of ground might have same 
connexion with this unexpected result, induced him twice to 
change his place, the prophet still found that he was reAxained 
from uttering anything l^t the language of benedictiem to the 
chosen people. 

Bila^, however, laid a dangerous snare for the Israelites ; he 
advised Bi^k to celebrate tiie feast of Baal^peor , in which the 
most shameful acts of licentiousness used to be perpeWated. The 
Israelites, seduced by the beauty of the women of Mdab and 
Mid'ian, joined in the debauchery, and even brought some of the 
women to practise tiieir abominable rites in the camp. This revolt 
i WAS punished by a plague, in which more than tweo^ thousand 
jperished; a thousand of the principal offenders were fP vo brought 
tto trial by Hosee, and publicly executed* Nether did the authors 
of this defection go unpuniafaed; Bilaam was soon after killed in 
a pitched battle, which the laraelitos fought agmnst five kings of 
Mid'ian; tiie confederate monarehs also fell; a terriUe slaughter 
WAS made tbeir subjects; the dtiea of tim b&d were taken and 
sacked, and a considerabU booty brought to Mosoe aa dEUdsa r, the 
latter ^ whom had succeeded in tiie priesthooA “ 

Immediately after the punishment of the Midisnite^ Motes, by 
the Divine direc^n, took a censue of the people, and aseigned to 
the tribes by lot thdr friture inherited in C&naan. He fSund 
that all the old murmuring generation, save Joshua and Cileb, 
bad diAappeared, as God had foretold. Betog waned that lus own 
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end waa approaching, he mlemidj eonetituted Joahga hie euooeaeor. 
Uiif iie»fm M ing the people^ recapitulated all the ip^aclea i?hicli 
God bad wrought in their iaTour eidee their ttom Eg^pt, 

nd exhorted them to be firm ia their eUegiaDoe tcj^ehcTah, ee^ing 
before them the bleaeing promieed to ebedienoe, and the oonea 
denouDoed againet Idolatry. Haring ^aa eomph^ hie teak, be 
aeoended i ^un t Ndbo^ bj Ood’e comoand, whence he wai grata- 
dad with crne'^jToriCe promieed laadj which be bceatbed 
hu laet, in dke one hundred and twentieth of hie age 
(b. 0 . The place of hia huri^ waa carafuSj oonoealed, 

^probeUy to prevent the laraalitea tom inalring hia tosab an olgect 
fl of idolatroue veneration. 


SsoTion JJL l%i Comgued cf Cimapk hy 

Tax laraelitee remained encamped near the banka of the river 
Jordan daring the daye of moumijig to Mosae; at the end of fliat 
time^ their new leader, enoouraged by repeated promiaea of Divine 
aaaiatance, began to make preparatsons for the conqu^ of Cinaan. 
Nothing leaf than the atroogeat aaeurance of Divine aid could have 
Supported Joahua’a coonge in #o arduooa an enterpriae. He waa 
now .ninety-three yean of aga, and wanted nrither experience nor 
aagadty to foresee the petiU which he bad to eocoonter. Though 
at the head of eix hundred thousand fighting men, hia army was 
encumbered by a multitude of old men, women, and chUdren, 
besides aervanta and cattle,* before him was a huge river, which he 
was to cross, equally exposed to the arms of those he went to 
attack, end those he left behind. The nations he had to subdue 
were wariike, remarkable to their personal strength and gigantic 
stature; their towns were well fortified by nature and art; their 
forces and interests cemented by mutual trearies; ^ey had long 
been aware of the meditated invasibni and had made formidable I 
prepamtioDS to the defence of their coimtTy. Before crosnng the ^ 
river, Joshua sent two spies to investigate ^econditto o f j'ar'leho . 
the tontier dty of Palestine. These emissaries were hosptably 
received by a woman nazned Bdhab, who had been convinced, by 
the wonders which Jehovah had already wrought in &vw of the 
Israelite!, tiiat 'the Lord their Ood was God in the heaven above 
and in the earth b^ieath; ’ wh^ therefore, the fJarmmi kbg of 
Jeri'cboeest to search to the sjnee, she coocealed tiiem tom her 
cotmtiymai) end procured them the means of escape, obtaining as 
a ^ pronriee of security to haceelf and her family when 

the dty should be atomied by the liraelitea. 

On their return to tim camp, the spes informed Joshua that the 
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approaching inyiAon had filled all Cdittan ^^ocmstomatioa, aaj- 
ing, ^ Truly^e Lord hath d^Tei*ed into oar handa all Ihe land; 
fbr eren uihaUtaiito of the ooustiy do 6^ heeauae of aa.* ^ 
Encouraged ijf thia btellsgaaoe, the leMHtaa"^adraacad to the 
brmk of the nyet Jorditti ifhitect tiiey reeaiTed a new and . 
proof of thelMvise mriatanre that had been yonchmifed ihegu The 
Ark of Ihe Oor^g airt waa hcnein thcar tu^ a&iao aoQoer hadtiie 
fm ^ the ptfeeta irko earned it tood^d the ilTiairi, than the 
watere of the riw ware reBed hadi^ and a dry paaMge ^eoed fof 
the Imelltee tiuottgh the Jordan, as there had heen ao masy yean 
before thmgh the Red Sea. To eoameoioTata thk aignal dali- 
yeranoe, one itooe lor each oihe waa takan finm the doetrtid bad 
of the riyer, and with theae> when the paaaage waa oonplatad^ 
Joshua cooatructad an altar, and offwad a aoleian aaariiloa of 
thank^ying to Jehorah. The tiibea of Benbe a and Qad^ and half 
the tri& of Manaaseh, prafetred aettliag in ihe knd east of the 
Jordafli but they sent a eootiageiit of for^ thownd nan to aid 
their brethren in the euljugntion of CinaaiL * 

ImiDediately after this miieeulooa paaaage, the liraelHea oale- 
brated the feast of tly Paaso rer, which had bm intamutted 
their encampment oh oin'al, Oom the want of oom to prepaae an* 
leavened br^l now, also, that they ware in a {oodmiiye land^ 
the miraculous anpply of manna c e aa^ bdng no loogar neoaaaaiy. 
So great waa the alarm of the OaaMnitaa, that no attem^ was 
made to intemxpt the Israelltea while ec^hraSng Ihia eolemn 
feast; when it waa concluded they adyanaed againat the fortified 
dty Jer'icho, which waa atraitly ahut up beaaase of the children 
of Israel,none went out, and none came in/ By Diyine eom- 
xnand, Joshua made no militaiy faeparationa for tiie iiage of thia 
important place ; isetead of l^tteimg the mUa or ato nui ng the 
gates, Joahua led the unzy round the eitj once a day lor dx daya, 
preserying atrict sOence, broken eoly by the aound tt dza mc^d 
trumpets which accompanied the AA (rf the Corenazit. On the 
seventh day the people ^ rose early, about the dawning the day, 
nnd compassed the after the amne muBer, arrai timea; and 
it came to pass at the aeyendi tune, when the priests blew with 
the trumpets, Joshua add unto the pet^da, Shouts for the Lord 
hath giyen you the dty. • . « Aad t^ people dioutod with a 
great shout, that the wall fell down fiat, so that tize peo^e went 
up into the city, every man straight hekm him, and th^ took the 
dty/ All the inhahitaata of Jericho, with the ezceptiaQ of Rtiiab 
and her family, emre put to death, ^ man and woman, yonng and 
old, and oz, and dze^ and aaa. • • • And they boned ^e 
ci^ with fire, and aU that was thafeb; eofy tha ^er nd the 

0 
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foU, snd the of hrus ai Ixm, th»j put into the treuuiy 
of the houee of the Lord.' 'y / ' 

^ ^ ^ ^ Judfth, c&nttBSj^ the Diyine ^ 

piw^^mieted {ef hie own uee pert of the phisdn ot J&r'icbo, • 
^It go ^7 Bebjlcmieh girmen^ and two hundred diekele of ailver, 
end a wedge of gold of ehekeU weight.' In coneaquencd of 
tbia act of aaorilege, the laraiditee were repulaed brio ge A^i, a town 
hr inferior in atreo^ to Jericho. Joehua beeought tSeliOrd^ and 
WM informed of crime, and of the I>j which it might 
he detected; the wicked Auchan, ocATieted hj hie own confeaaion, 
waa put to death, and tfaelwaelitee'wen reetmd to the &Tour of 
Jehovah. In the meantime the king of A'i had etrengthened 
bimaelf bj reiaforcementa fropi Beth^el, which gave Urn eo much 
confidence that he earil^ became the violijn of the etratagem 
deviaed by Joabu^ The leader of the braelites, having poated a 
Urge diviaion of hie army between A'i and BethH appeared 
before the walla with ao incooriderable a forte, that the k^ of 
\'i ventured to*meet him in the field. The Ismlitee, affecting a 
aadden panic, fled; upon which all the forcee of A'i ruahed from 
the city in dijorderiy purautt ; at a given cignal the division that 
had posted hi ambnrii entered the city and set it on fire. 

* And when the men of A'i looked behind ^em they saw, and 
behold the aaoke of the mtf asoended up to heaven, and they had 
no power to flee this way ot tiiat way; and the people that fled 
to the wildemess tuned back upmi the pursuers.' Thrown into 
confusioa by this unexpected oalanii^, enclosed between two 
armies, the mtiaens of A'i made but a feeble resiataaoe, and were 
utterly exterminated. 

Afto this signal viotory, Joshua built an altar to the Lord in 
Mount E'b^ and tiiea, posting bsif the congregation on that 
smmenoe, and half on the c^poute mountain of Oerulm, * he 
wrote there npon the stones a copy of tiie law of Mcses, which he 
wrote in the presenoe of the children of Israel. . . . And 
afterwards be read aB die words ot the law, the blessings and 
cursings, according to all that is written in the book of the Uw. 
There was nota word of all that Moses commioded, which Joshua 
I'sad not before all tiis congregation of Israel, wi^ the women, 
and tiie litilq ones, and the strangers diat were conversant among 
them.’ 

Qreat fear spread orot the land of Cdnasn in consequence of the 
destruction at Jeritoho and A'i; th^^^hsttu(g^ anxious to escape 
tnm in^eoding ruin, sought a tniaty ^ pead% from Joshna, and 
obtained it by pretea^ng to be natives of a distttt country. ^ They 
did wilily, and went and made as if they had been ambassa¬ 
dors, and took old aackB upon tiieir asses, and wine bottles (msde 
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^ of leathet^ old and mt, tad lx>u&d op; cad old Bboeo^ aad clmtod 
upon tbeir and old g:ftrmenti npm dma; and iUtlio bread of 
their proriaioa waa iry and ttoold;.’ In the eohf^ of time days 
the prinoea of ^l^uael di^tered tbe ardfioe by wliiok Aey bad be^ 
deceiyed; tiiey did not^ bowoTer, ricdate tb^oath ofaparing the 
Qih^omteBf but they taduoed them to the ocsditiofi ef bo&dmea, 
aentandng tiiem to be ^bewua wood and dzavaexn of water Atf 
the oongragmtioa and for tfae altar of JehoTalt* 

greatly enragad wbea be 
heard that fflbMnxitei hMd daaerted tbe oommoo eaoie; be 
sent embaadea to four ci the neighbouring prinoea to aid him in 
putdahisg their defection; they readily aamntod^ and ^ went up« 
they and aU their hoata^ vni anoamped before Gibeon^ and made 
war agiunat it’ The Oibeooitee tent hactily to Joshua for 
tance, and he immediately maroUad to thcdr daUyaranoe* Tha 
kings ware completely routed; at Joebna'a command ‘the eun] 
ato^ atiU and the moon stayed, until the people bad aTsnged 
themaelTea upon thrir enemiee. • • . And tiiere’waa no day like 
that before it or after it, that tbe Lord beaikaned unto the Toice' 
of a man; for the Lord fought for laraal/ 

During the apace of aeren yean, the loaelhea were almost 
ceaaantly engaged in completing the conquest of Cbnaao, but tiiey 
met with no very formidable reaiatanoe i^ter the memorable battle 
against the fire kings befatt*I£haon. They did not, however, 
wholly exterminate ^e idolataoua tribes, as the Lord had com¬ 
manded ; they became weary of tbe protracted warfare, and tbe 
warriora of Reuben, Gad, and Hanaaaeh were natarally anxious 
to return to their fomiliee beyond Jordan. This impoKtic act of 
disobedience was subsequently productive of fatal consequences, 
for the aurviving Canaanites eagerly aou^t and embraced every 
opportunity of taking revenge for tbe extermination of their 
brethren. Even in peace they were bguoAy lest dangwoua to tbe 
prosperity of tbe chosen people than in war, for they frequently 
seduced the Israelitas to join in the impure a 2 ^ iapiout rites of 
their licentious idolatiy. 

Soon after tranquillity had been eatablisbed an Daleatma, and 
the different trib^ and fomiliee had taken possession of their 
allotted |Kxrtions, Joshua convoked a general assemUy tsi tbe 
Israelites, and made them solemnly renew their covenant with 
the Lord. He died at the advanced age of one hnndred and ten, 
having ruled the countoy as wisely as he had oonquered k brsvely: 

‘ And Israel servad the Lord all tbe days ot J<^iia, and all the 
days of the elders that overlived Joshua, ami which knovAk all 
the works of tbe Lord that be had done for Iweel.’ 
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UiTBSB th«oerM7> m MUblisbed bj Uotai, gorero- 

lAdnt of lArael wm to be $dwii6stmi hj ShepUHmf or Judges^ 
amiuted hj the Divine oiaele, the myrtariMi Urtm aad 

wludh were in the cuetodj ot the hi^-prieet; but efter the 
death ^ Joahna the leraelitee frequeDllj ^nekatteed to idolatry; 
Ae oradei of God were oeg^ectedy the appdnlaaBt of chief ma^ 
gUtratee omitted; in the emphatic woxda of Scripture, ^ in thoae 
daja tiiere was no king in larael, but ereiy man did whM waa good 
in hie own ejaa.' The tribe of Judah at tUat aotively e^aged in 
completing ^e oonquaet which had been left fanparfect, bat others 
mitered into compact with the Oanaamtae, and were eo ^enared 
by the beau^ of their womM, aa to contract affinitiee with them. 
Theee unhi^py intermairiagee toon reconciled them to the worehip 
of the false goii of the heathen, and provoked the Almighty to 
deliver them over to the hands of their enemies. Hicah, a wealthy 
man of the tribe of I^hriim, set upa rilver idol in hie house, and 
prevriled upon a wandming Levite to act ae priest A party of 
the tribe of Itan, prooeeding in search of a new settlement, seized 
both the priest a^ the* idols, bare tbemHo their new habitation, 
and pnblicly eetablilhed idolatry* About the same time, the inha¬ 
bitants ot QO/oahp in the tribe of Beigamin, were guilty of so 
horrid a breaoh ^ hoe^tali^ to a wandering Levito, aa to pro¬ 
voke the general resentment of the Israelitea In the war that 
ensued, the tribe of Benjamin wasnearly exterminated; but when 
the Israelites perceiTed the extent of the calamity they had in¬ 
flicted, pi^ took tbd^lOhe of revenge; the survivors of the offending 
tribe were not only pardoned, but were taken into favour, and 
Benjamin soon recovered its former strangtlL Shortly aftmwarde, 
God pemitted the idolatrous lemelites to be siriidued by the king 
of who held them in subjedum for nearly eight 

yean; but on their rejkntai^ OtoUel wse raised up to 1 m t^ir » 
deliverer, and under his administra^^' they had rest forty yearn’ 

A se cond defection was punished by a aarvituds to the Moabites 
for eighteen yean, at the end of which tima £^ud slew toeing 
of U&b^ delivered Israel, and restored peace!* Shsm'^gar, the ^ 
third judge, repelled the toouxrions of the m slew six 

hundmd of th^ with an ox«goad« Btti ^ the ohildrein of Israel 
agtin did evil in the right ot the Lord, when £liud was dead. 
An^ the Lord sold flhem into the hand of J^g^Jong of C&naan.' 
Jattn was in poasesri^ of great aiUtavy ebength; he had nine 
hundred chariots of inn, and a nemwous Mmj commanded by 
Sitora, a brave and experienced general For twenty years the 
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* Israelites gloaned under tbe yoVe ot this detpo^ but tbej were at 
leii^h delive^ bj the propbeteae Deb^on^ aided b; fiirak, a t 
leader ol estaWabked gepaSuioa. 

A new aposaq^ was puntahed bj a more aeTore eemtude; * the 
Lord delivered them the at ICdlan aerea jears. And 
the hand of Mid'ian prevaUed against iarad; and bewuM of tbe 
Midionitee, the ohildM of Inael made them the dena which ai^ 
in the mountainl, and cavai, and itroAgh^da’ The liberator 
choeen to deliver the Imelitea from this miserable bondage was 
Gid'eon, who commenoad hia carew hj the destruction of the altar c 
aoT glove of SAsl| tkp aouroe of lark's crime and punUhuiauU 
The worshippers of the &lae deit^ prepared to take de^j revenge 
for the insiiU otfered to their idol^ teit the; wm diverted from 
their purpoee bj Gid'aonV father^ who cooviaeed of their 
absurd aesl for a deitj so impotent aa not to be aUe to guard hia 
own honour. From thia efaoumitanee^ Gid^aan reo^rad the sur*^ 
name of J erubhdal^ which sigaiflee ^ Let Bial t ake -cafe of him- 
self.' Encouraged b; repeated miraelea^ (jKd'aon, with oiuj tkm 
"hhSdred men, made a nighteattack on the camp of the Midianitea ; 
thrown into confusion far the unexpected aeaault^ tad deoeived ee 
to tbe number of their'enemiee, b; Oid'eon’e expedient of enp^ 
pljing each of his followeie with a trump^ sad Im^ the Midi** 
ftuites tuiued their arms against each oAotj and fiaail; fled iu 
disorder. The; wore vigorousl; pumed, great numbers were 
slain, an imraeoee quantit; of valuable spoils taken, and the free¬ 
dom of Isia^ restored. 

Under Gid^eon^s administratio]i, ^ the land had rest for fort; / 
years; * but after hia death tbe people o^^dchem, at the in¬ 
stigation of Abim^eleeh, a natural son of GMd'eo^ elew all the 
legiUmate children of Gid'eoo except the ;oungeBt,.ead prodaimed 
Abim^eleg h king. Tbie dreadful crime produced a civil war; the 
Shecnemtee suffered eeverel; for Osdr foil;, AUm'elech having 
put mote than a tfaoueand of them to death, when he found that 
the; were wear; of tiiaii chmoe ; and the ^tricide was himself 
soon afterwards killed b; a woman, white besieging Thdbei, a dt; 
of Judadi. ^ 1 

There was nothing remark^l# in tiie admimstra&m of the 
Judge s and Jdir ; but after the deafo of the latter, thaidolatr; 
of the Imeiitee be^im so grossf that God delivered them into the 
hands of the aad^ e Ammonitea la their distress, 

the childm of Israel, probail; ej tnvme direction, aj^ie^ to 

natural son of who,* having been infused a 

share of hte father*# inheriteace, had become the chief of a pre¬ 
dator; band beyond Jordan. It was not until the elders of Israel 
had ratifled their promises of safety and ruwaid with an oath, that 
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cooMted to outch Agaia^ tba ohlldrai at Am'mon, 
Sefon ttgagio^ lo battle, he Towed tliat Ite woi&ld eaczifice, if 
victorioiu, ae • bumt-offerisg to tbe Lord, irhAttfer cease forth 
oht of the doors ot hie how to meet him. He gmned a hriUiast 
victory; hut ae he returned home, hie daughter, as only child, 
cnune out to meet him with timbrels and dances. This form of 
triumph was long practised both in Egypt and Palestine; all the 
young m^ene of the highest as well as the lowest rank hasted to 
gfieet the warriors with ' timlml and dsnoe,* to which were added 
entempore verses sung in honour of the ooeaaioiL It was usaal 
for the lady of highest rank to lead the festire company, as Miriam 
the sister of Moses did when tbe Israelites cdebrated their grate¬ 
ful triumph for the OTcrthrow of Pharaoh and tbe Eg^ian 
host in the Red Sea. On the present ocesrion Jeph'thah's 
daughter led the joyous choir, botii on account of her rank, and 
from a natural desire to coogratolata her father on the glory he 
had acquired. Tbe announcement of his tow suddenly tumsd all 
their j <7 into mourning; for though it is improbable that Jeph^- 
tbah literally sacrificed his daughter on the altar,^buman sscri- 
^es being strictly prohiUtad to the Jews—be must hare conse¬ 
crated her to the serrice of the tabemacis, as a perpetual virgin, 
Aud thus dejmred himself of all hope of posterity, which in the 
East is considered one d the greatest calamities timt can befal tbe 
head of a house. 

Jeph'thah was succeeded by IVsan, E'lon, and A Vdo^ of whom 
nothing remarkable is recordeST^he^S^ere followed by E'li^ 
who united in his person the office of high-priest and 
Under his administration, the apostasy'm'the 
punished by their being delivered over to the Philistinee, who 
harassed them for nearly forty years. These oppreasors deprived 
the Israelites of all their weapons of war, and of the means of 
procuring others; * these was no smith found throughout all the 
land of brael; for the t^hilistines said, Lest tiie Hebrews make 
them swords and spears j but all the Israelites went down to tbe 
PtulistiDas, to sharpen eveiy man his share and his coulter, and 
his axe, and his mattock.’ 

During this period appeared Sampson, the most extraordinary of 
the JewiA bero ee | he was the eovi <a old age end barrenness ; his 
birth aSrfSVWsB were mhmculonriy foretold to both his parents, 
and they were commanded to keep him a Naamite from hie birth; 
tha^ is, dedicated to the Lord, obliged to let hisohair grow, and to 
observe ripd abstia^oe. 'Wben be attained tbe age of manhood, 
he resolve^ much agmxud the will of his parents, to take a wife 
from among the PhiUstiaee, and on bis way met a young lion, 
which * he rent as he would have rent a kid’ After some time a 
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• dispute between Sam^aoB end hie intended bride } he quitted 
the piece, end when 1 m retuned found thet ahe hed been menied 
to another. T% Ferenge thisiAitilt, Sem^aonaet fire tadieeteBding 
com of the Pl^liatS&ea; they in return pot ^e Women and.lm 
father to deaths and Sam'aon retaliated b; a ftaiftil ahughter, Tk^ 
I’hiliatinea acaembled an anaj, and dhreatened min te the 
of Judah if the deatroTer waa not aurrendered into their handa. 
Sampson permitted himeelf to be bound and brought to the Phi* 
lietine arm;; but no looner waa he in the midst of hia enemies 
than he burst hia bazida, aa if the; bad bett * flax burned with 
tire/ and aeuing the onl; weapon which chance cAred| the 
jawbone of an aas, slew a thooaand of the Philiatinea with this 
Bmgfllar implement 

Some time after tiiia exploit, he happened to riait Gdaa ; the 
Philistines eoon learned that their formidable eceroj waa within 
their graap, «md to aeeure huui commanded the gatee of the cti; to 
be cloaed. But Sampson, riaing in the niji^t, toie awa; the pen* 
deroui gates/and carried them to the top a diitant UU. At 
length, seduced bythe artiflcea of a wicked woman named Del^U ahj 
he entrusted her with the secret that his superhuman stragSTIay 
in hifi unshorn hair ; an^ she, induced by e large bribe, out off has 
locks as he lay upon her Up in the sleep of sinful pleasure, and 
betrayed him thus helpless to the Philistines. They deprired the 
unfortunate hero of si^t, bound him in fettoiB, and pla^ him te 
work at the null like the meazieet slays. In process of time, the 
strength of Sampson was restored to him as hit hair grew; but the 
Philistines were ignorant of tiie change, and had him brought to 
make sport for a general assembly at a festiyal in the temple of 
their national god, Ddgon . Sampson requested the lad that led him 
by the hand to place him between the pUlajs which supported the 
entice, and having prayed to God for strugtii, ^ took hold of the 
two middle pillars upon which the house stood, and cm which it 
was borne up, the one with his right hand, and other with his 
left. And Sam'son said, Let me die with the Philistines. And 
he bowed himself with all his might; and the house fell upon tho 
lords, and upon all the people that were thereiiL So the dead 
which he slew at hia death were more than they which he slew 
in his life.’ 

The Israelites were too disorgamsed to take odyaatage of this 
extraoidinary daughter of the Philistine lords; their judge, 
waa nearly one hundred years old, and his two sons, HopVni and 
Pliin’ehfts, who acted under hiryi, took adyantage of hS* WI|llLnesd 
to’coSnnit the most profligate abominations. whom; God 

had*Call6d in his youth to become a prophet and the future judge of 
Israel, was coiuiuanded by the Lord to denounce Dlriue vengeance 
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agiiast Eli; sfter vliioh lie beaame geaemUj as &n in- 
Bptnd pencnif dinoelj cboeen to be Eli’a mooeseor. HopViii 
«ad n^'eluM wsie not destitute of Immy; tlinled tsa may 
•gsiastihe PhiUstiBea^ buthamg bees debated uitb.the lose of 
Inir tiiousad men, tlu^ nnt for tbe irk d Qod to eamp, io 
order to reltoie confideace to their The eoasequenoe of 

this isild project vis, tbit they lost the bottle, the edc, ad their 
fires ia one fetal diy^ A fugitire from tire field brenghfrtbe news 
to Eli, who wee so orereome with tire isteUigenoev that he fell 
hukward from his eeit, snd wes tikfln up deed. 
if though still 1 youth, wia i&osen judge of Isnel, end 

/ hid scarcely bea iniuganted, when he had the gntiflcaticm of 
seeing the ark of the ooyenat restored . The Philistinee first 
placed it u a tropny in tbe tem^ of l>i^, but bad the mortifi-| 
cation to find that tiieir idol was prostrated and mutilated before] 
themajeetyirfJehoTih. SoTere plegnei punished their profimation 
of the mysterious ^mbcfi, ndtbey at k^h sent it back tn Beth* 
shdmesh, after holding it in capM^ about seven months. The 
men of Setii-ahdmeab, moved by impious curiosity, looked into 
tbe ark, and were aeverely punished; they became so alarmed, 
that they seat it to Eir'jath-jedrim, whoe it remuned 'nearly 
seventy years. Samud adraata^c^ these awful prodi^es to 

assemble tbe'peopla, and impress upon them the criminality and 
folly of their idolatry; they were conrinoed by his reasoning, and 
put away tha strange dmties, promisiag to eerre the Lord alone. 
They were rewarded 1^ a signal victory ever the Philistines; aftev 
which the land had rest during the remainder of Samuel’s ad¬ 
ministration. 


When Samuel had judged Isnel twenty years, he appointed bis 
two sons to assist him; but these young men, like the sons of E'li, 
perverted justice, and the elders d Israel unanimously demanded 
a king to rule over them, like other nations. Samuel remonstrated 
with them for thus abu|doDing their peculiar distinction of having 
the Lord for their king; but when the demand was renewed more 
uigently, on a tiireetonsd invasion of tite AmmoDitee, he was 
directed 1^ tbe Lord to comply with the pt^ular request Ac¬ 
cording to the Divine instructiiHU, he select^ Sau l, tiie son of 
KMi. ^ the tribe of Benjamin, to be tbe first'BSnar^ dT'lG^ 

mted'to the tiilMsS'&Is^peb, 
people, See ye him whom the Lord 






the 


hath dhoeen, that then Is none like him amcn^^ idl the people f 
And fU the people shouted aad.said, God save the kii^ I’ 
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Sflcnoir Skhry ^ tk UnM Bn^dom ^ Ara«L 

Mart ot tiie Vsmiitaft were diaoiMiteBtod with l£« ^hoioi^Quit 
had baes made of a monaioh; thej could not bw to rown&cia aa 
a sorereign one ^ozn tkqr bad boon aoewtomed to Mgaid aa an 
equal, or parh^ an hiteior^ and ^07 Tested thmr diaantiafadioa 
in loud marmura aa tbof returned from Mia'pefa* But fbeae 
eymptoma of diaeontent 'Weie eoon obeoked hj tbe rignal proof 
whioh Saul gare of hk militarj qoalificationa. Nihaah, king of 
the ALmmoniteM, inraded Israel, and laid aiege to ; 

the inhabitants proposed to eaptulate, but Ndhaab stonily re¬ 
plied, ^ On thia conation will I make a ooTenant with yon, that I 
may throat out all your right eyea, and lay it aa a reproad upon 
laraeh* When this intelUgenea reached ^e general aaaembly of 
the laraelitea, they bunt into loud leftnentationa; bat Saul com¬ 
manded an instant lary of tbe people, iasuing his edict in the 
symbolic s^Ie ao usual am<mg Oriental natiosia; * he took a yoke 
of cucen and hewed them in jneoea, and sent them throughout all 
the coasts of Israel by the hands of mesaengers, saying, Whosoever 
cometb not after Saul and after Samuel, so shall it be done unto. 
his oxen.’ A numerous body of soldiers obeyed tbe vumihcns; 
Saul marched agunst the Ammonites, and defeakd tbfem so effeo- 
tiuUly, that not two of them were left together. So delighted were 
tbe people with this victory, that they proposed to punish with 
death all who had resisted ^e elevation of their young monai'ch, 
but Saul said, * There shall not be a man put to death this day; for 
to-day the Lord hath wrought salvation in Israel.' A solemn as¬ 
sembly of the tribes was then convoked at Oll^gal, in order that 
tbe people should renew their allegiance. Here Samuel resigned 
his office, after haring appealed to all present as witnesses of his 
integrity and upri^t ^ministration; he also reproached the people 
with their ingratitude, in no longer submitting to Jehovah as 
their sovereign. When be coDcladed, a miraculoos atonn of 
thunder and hul riiowed the displeasure of the Lord, and filled the 
whole multitude with religioiis awe. 

Saul was aided in his government by his son Jonsthn a, a young 
man of heroic valour and the moat generous di^EcSiHbna. With 
a select bend, he attacked and stormed the Philistine garrison at 
G^ba, which neceiearily led to war. The Israelites ;weia badly 
prepared for bostil^ee, and when the tribes met at Gil'gal, they 
showed the greatest timidi^ and confruiofl. Th^ were also* die- 
heartened by the absence of Samuel, whose duty it was to offer 
the solemn sacrifice, and b^an to disperse; Saul, alarmed lest he 
should be entirely deserted, offered ^e solemn sacrifice himself, 
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Lut the ceraDon; was ziat eoncladad; wliefi Svaudl f^Mared, and 
mnoimftfld to too huf^ motttfchf iliftt fi>t thia wilfU Ti^tion 
of tbo law» the Irisj^dom ehould not ho honditify ^hia 
lPhilutioe6} inib on fapaonao 

lAo had onlj about six hundfod men under hii commandi 
in the 'mountains of Qni/eshf but ho was nsiozpootedl^ libera^ 
Ua diSoultiss bj the daring Talonr of his eon Jcmathan. 
The youDjp prinooy aceompanied only by hii annoui^beaier^ at* 
tacked a Philistine outpost; the main body of the Philistines^ not 
erpectiog a sally, mustered in such eonfti^n, that * erery mao’s 
sirord was against his fellow;’ several Hebrews, who hi^ been 
forced to serve in the Philistine ranks, seised the opportunity of 
etrUciiig for their oountiy; so that when Saul advani:^, he met 
with little iMstaace; the mighty host was eeattered before him. 
The flight of the Philistines through the defiles was very disastrous; 
those had who sought shelter in ^e mountauie &om the invaders» 
quitted their fostnesses, aud poured down upon the disordered 
bands. ' The Lord saved Israel that day;' hut the victory would 
have been still more deciaive, had not the Israelites been weakened 
with hunger; for Saul, in the first moment of success, had rashly 
• vowed that no one should taste food before sunset. Jonathan up- 
wittingly broke this vow, for which be would have been put to 
death by &is father, had not the princes and people united to 
rescue the immediate author of their deliverance. $ 

After this victory, Saul led his forces against the different na- 
tioss that harassed the ftontien cff his Itiogdom; when these had 
been restrained from their incuntona, Samuel, by the direction of 
the Lord, commanded Saul to execute Divine vengeuice on the 
Amaleldtes, who had been long the most bitter enemies of the 
chosen people. The prophet's meeaage was very precise in its 
injunctions: ^ Thus eaith the Lord of boots, I remember that which 
Am’alek did to Israel, how he laid wut for him in the way when 
he came up from Egypt. Now, go and smite Am’alek, and utterly 
destroy all tiiat they have, and spare them not, but alay both man 
and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, cunel and ass.’ 
Sa ul sm ote the Amaleldtes vri^ RMt^riaug^^; but, in direct 
vioJ£doD‘'df the Xfme prohiHti<ms,^e spared the life of A’gag, 
their king, and brou^t away with him a vast booty of cattle. 
Samuel bitterly reproached ^e king for his ingratitude to the 
God who had retsei him from an huml^ station to be the monarch 
of all Israel; be than ‘hewed A^gag in pieeas b^bre the Lord in 
Oa’gal,’ and anaouneed to Saiil that hu duAedience should be 
punished by the Icms cf his kingdom* which the Lord would transfer 
to a more worthy person. 

Samuel departed from Saul, whom he never again visited; 
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he wmt to Am ha^f ^ Jmfm, b ^ 

Judi^ where he e e dfa ted Ji»W« jtmfM tttt, who 

theneefortii wm gifted with siq>eAetarel ei^owximia. Am 
meantime^ * Am ^nrit of the Lord deputed from Seal, Alt'A 
evil spirit from the Laid trcmhlad him.’ He m^goct to 

fite of frmtf eod mebndnly, whidi hU eeryeote eappoeed ooidd 
be best ^q^lad by the inftaecee of muaJo; they therefare wBt 
for David, whoee ASH on the harp wee already celebrated, and hie 
exg*uigite Aifl fteqaottly enabled him to allay the azaietiee by 
which the king’e mind was tortured, and to dispel the gloom that 
depressed his ^nrita The Philistines, probaUy encouraged by 
secret information of Saul’s unhappy omi^tios; renewed the war 
Against Israel, and Saul led out an army to protect the frontiere. 
While the hostile forces were eficamped in sight of each other, the 
gigantic G oUath 0**"^ fbrth as ehamiaoii of the Philis^es, 

and I liill(iff|}fwiT aij Isiialilii warrior to contend agHinst him. Id 
vain did Saul offer bis daughter in marriage to anyqae who would 
Accept this defiance ; all were daunted by A^ stature, strength, and 
ferod^ of the giant At length David, who bad come to the 
camp on a visit to bis brethren, full of faith, presented himself to 
the combat, armed only with his staff and a sling ; the vaunting 
Philistine treated the young hero w^'l^buleihpV^^ a stoM ftom 
the sling, strilcing him full in the forehead, penetrated to the 
bmio, and laid him prostrate on the earth. David running for¬ 
ward, smote off Goliath’s head with his own sword, and brought 
it as a trophy to the caznp of ImaeL Disheartened by the loss 
of their champion, the Philistines ded in confusion, and were 
pursued with great slaughter beyond the frontiers of their own 
country. 

David’s distinguished valour led to a warm and ancere friend¬ 


ship between him and Jonathan, but it excited bitter Jealousy iu 
the mind of Saul, especially when he heard the women of Ivael 
sing in their songs of briompb, ^Saul hath slain his thousendj, and 
David hie ten thousands.’ Before giving him his daughter in 
niArriage, he put him upon the dangerous service of destroying one 
liundied Philistines; David slew twice that nnmber, and exhibited 
their trophies to tiie astonished king. The marriage of David to 
JHchal, Saul’s daughter, did not allay the king^s jealous hatred; 

openly declared his InteDtion of putting his soa-iii*-lftW to death, 
end took active measures for the pixrpose. Once David was saved 
by the stratagem of his wi^ and again by the viphat friendship 
of Jonathan; but be saw tlud he was no Icmger sure of his 
he remained within the reach of Saul, and therefore sought safety 
in exile. On his road he was boepitaUy entertained by the priests, 
whom he kept in ignorance of his loss of the royal favour; but 
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6wl no sooiitf ]i6tfd of the triMctioO; tk$isx he c^mended ibn 
wMe of the prieetlj race to be denghteitid. Abfetlutf aloaa 
eepejicid end sought shelter witii DaTid^ iriio yfi$ How * a hunted 
maSerer oa the world.’ After a brief re^denoe the PhiUe* 

^ Tetaned to Paleatiue, and beoame the leader of a bend 

of broken fbrtuiiee, compelled to endure all the Tidasitadea 
of auoh a periloua life. He was cloaelj potaued bj his TindiotiTe 
^omy, Saul, and t\noe bad it in his power to destroy hie peree- 
outer. But he was too loyal * to lift his hand against the Lord’s 
ssoloted; ’ he therefore only informed Saul of the danger to which 
he had exposed, and ^us prored hia own innocence. These 
erents led to a temporary reooaciliatiofl; but Dayid, haying reason 
to fear that Saul meditated treachery, prudently withdrew to the 
court of A'chUh, one of the kings of the Philistines. 

The death of Smuel left Saul in a most wretched condition ; 
the prophets fled from him, the priests wore slaughtered. ‘ and 
when Saul inquired of the Lord, the Lord answered him not, 
neither by dreams, nor by Urfm, sor by prophets.’ At this crisis, 
the Philistines inyaded the country with a numerous army;-^ 
Payjd was saysd from joining in this expedition by the jealousy 
. of the Philistine lords, and he msrehed sgainst the Amalekites, 
who had plundered the town where he resided;—but the other 
feudatories of A'd^h swelled the mighty host which crossed the 
frontiers of IsraeL Saul was encamped on Mount Oil1>oa, with 
forces far inferior to the enemy. Eager to learn sometbiDg of hii 
fate, he resolyed to consult one of those unlawful diviners who 
had been in better times severely proscribed; he ^as conducted by 
his servants to a woman residing near En^or, ^ who had a familiar 
spirit,' and be persuaded her to evokr^omuel from the tomb. 
The image of the prophet appearod, and predicted to the terrihed 
monarch the fatal news of hia approaching defeat and death (b c. 
10G5}. On the second morning after this virion, Saul entered the 
fiSTw hts fields; tile Israelites bad long neglected the use of the 
bow, and to their superiority in this weapon the Philistines chiefly 
owed their victory: ‘ the battle went sore against Saul, and the 
archers hit him, and he was sore wounded of the archers.’ Afraid 
of falling alive into the hands of his enemies, he fell upon hie own 
swenrd; his gallant sons had previously fallen, and the overthrow 
of the Hebrew army was complete. The Philistines treated the 
bodies of Saul and his sons with great barbarity, and after having 
mangled them, hanged them as trophies of their victory, in the 
dtjy of Beth-sham But the bhabitaats of Jibesb-Gil'ead, grate- 
fiUy rememberiag that the first exploit of the unfortunate monarch 
had been their rescue from the loss of their eyes and liberty, sent 
a gidlant band, who brought oif the royal corpses. The Jabeshites 
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gave tlram baootmbld btbsmmtt ind kept a tet e(f eetgpp igjB 
aa a pal^ lUQifeetette eo^^ / . 

Dayid kad jufk erfkntrt to Ziklag bom fte AiiirtfH 

kite^ when be hmA vi the eelMiit^ Malt of tk# 

Mount GilT we} ueentad hiegnef for the hat of< 

(yeTTf of 'TjJrtitrtber * Jonetbaoi in one of Ike l^ieet 
writteni wbxob etill ooatsLxm to be e memoriiil of hie, 
end generous feelittga HAvingcoiMlted tbt^Jxird M to bit 
proceedingii be was directed to go to where be Me 

aaointed king oret the tribe at Jodeb* i^regiiM him ae tte 
champion of tbair nee. In the meantinte^ Ablw ^ Saol'e geneml^ 
preTilled opon the nortben tribee to elect XS’CSBietb, Sa^*a eon, 
their and he remoyed him to iriiich waa he* 

yond Jordan^ in order that he might hare time to recruit hia 
shattered army. One of Dayid’a aarlieet meaaurea was to soul a 
measage of thuks to the inhaUtaots of Jdbeah^Gil'ead for their 
honourable conduct to the deceased king and his eons; he next 
caused the young men of Judah to be instmeted in the use of the 
how, and toey presently riyalled the Philistines in archery. 

Wvwas soon declared between the kings of lanel and Jndab; 
iFdab, who commanded Dayid*s foroee, inflicted a oerere defeat on 
Ab^ner, lsb1>oeheth’i genoral^ and from that time Dand^s power 
began rapidly to increaee. AVner, while exerting himself to 
strengthen I^^bosheth, incurred the displeasure of that prince; 
he therefore resolved to seek a reconciliation with Bavid, whom 
he visited in the character of a mediator, but on his retum he wae 
treacherously slain by Jdab, who probably feared that Ab^er 
would become a powerful rival The death of Ab^ner disheartened 
the supporten of Ish'boeheth j two of his captmns murdered him 
in his bed, and brought the news to David, but instead of being 
rewarded as they hoped, they sufibred the just puni^iment of 
treason. No other ciMmant appearing for the throne, the heads of 
all the tribes of Israel came to HeVron, and recognised David 
their sovereign. But the breach which had taken jdace between 
the northern and southern tribee was never comphrtelj healed; 
they continued to regard tbamselves as distinct in policy and in¬ 
terest, until they were finalfy divided into aepaiate states by the 
folly of Behobdam. 

The oty of Jerusalem had long been held by the Jebarite Si who, 
according to tiie traditions of the East^ were a tribe of ihSTwander- 
ing and plundering Hyk^aoa. Driven from Egypt, they aonght 
refrige in the soutbm mountains^ Palaatine, and erectedaeat^l 
on Mount Zion for the protection of thw bo^, end also of those 
who had been maimed in their predatojy ezp^tiooa. David re¬ 
solved to beuege this important dty with aQ tiie forces of hia 
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JfortMi, manfied the walla with their wouttded tf^eterena^ and 
hMutingl; declared that 'tbeii* blind and Ime^ woold be auffi* 
i^Mt to anj attack. They were diaappdnted^ for the place 
waa carried b^ stonn; and David was so plea^nkitK the situation 
itf'the cAtj that made it the capital of hii dosunions. 

FUlistioes were alarmed at the mereaaug power of David , 
aaetmUing all their forces, they croased Ae firontieri took Beth¬ 
lehem by stomL and compelled David for a while to seek shelter: 
in the cave oi Adullam; but the Hebrew king soon gathered hii 
forces, and having received a favourable answer from the Divine' 
oracles, he so utterly routed the Fhilistinas in two successive en- 
gsgenraits that thqr n€Fver more were able to compete with him 
or any of his sueeeesors. ^ «mtered into a firm 

alliance with the victorious monarch, and supplied him with work¬ 
men and materials to erect a palace in his new dty. David's next 
care was to remove the ark from ^r'jath-je&rim to Jerusalem; it 
was brought uf^to the city wHh festal hymns, and all the pomp of 
triumphal prodeasioa; the bbg himself took an active part in 
these holy festtvitiea, which grievously wounded the pride of his 
queen, Miehal, the ^ughter of SauL The pious monarch was 
also anxious to build a tsmide tw the national worriiip, but the 
prophet Ndthsn declared to him that it was not fit for a warrior, 
whose hands were so often stained with blood, to erect a temple 
to the God of peace, but that this glorious duty would devolve 
upon his son and successor. 

David now directed his attention to the surrounding nations; 
hfS^erthrew the Philis tines, the Moabitqjv>ADd the Amalekitei,; 
ne compelled the to become tributary, and 

he amassed a procu^us quantity of a large portion of which 
he dedicated as a sacred treasue to ddbay the future expenses of 
building the temple. The Ammonites and Syrians soon renewed 
the war, but they were ag^ vanquished, and the dominion 
of David were extended to the Eupl^ tea But while this war 
continued, David provoked the''lm^ of the Lord by taking 
Bath^shaba, the wife of Uriah, one of his bravest captains, to bim- 
mH and 'layutiug her husbaiid to certain death. The prophet 
Nd&an was sent to reprove his guilt; David humbly confessed 
hia sin, and his remorse and repentaaoe procured him pardon from 
his offteded QoL Domestic cilamities interrupted the prosperity 
of David’s reign; Amnon, his eldest son, was tirin by b^ brother 
Ab^aalom, in vewge fet a gross insult o ftiadA) ips rister, and the 
y^ouflg prtece was no acKmer pardoned and tilm into favour, tluiii 
ha to {dot the dethroaemont and probable death of his in- 
fiidgent fathm. Ahith^o^iti, a crafty politician, wia the principal^ 


om; but the Jebusites, confiding in the sttw^h of their 
m. manned the walls with their wounded ^tarans. and 
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adviser of tts jouog prince; their machinatime were idded %j the 
jealou^ of tSb norths inheSf who envied the proeperity of.J^ah, 
and were {iidi^fzt#at h* belli; made the seat goveiDz&eBk/ no 
sooner was the standard of revolt raieed than the dieoaqteBted 
flocked to Ab'aalem in eneh aomben that David despdred of de¬ 
fending Jerusalem, and fled with a few faithful firieida beyond 
Jordan. In his flight ha was grievously insnlted hy Sfaimei; whb 
cursed him and cast stcmee at him, but David would not pesfed^ 
his followers to take revenge, receiving this hnmiliation aa • 
tisexnent iiom the hand of the Almighty. 

AVsalom, with the radmea of youth, neglected the prude|nt 
advice of Ahith'ophel to'pursue I^vid immediately; that able 
but unprincipled oounsellor, indignant at the loss id his influence, 
and probably foreseeing that the rebellkm would have a disastrous 
terminatian, oommittd suicide. Di the meantime, a numerous 
army gathered round the long, headed by Jdtb end his brotben; 
they marched against Ab'sidum, and completely routed hia forces 
in the forest of Ephriim. The unfortunate piinca, attempting to 
escape, was entangled by his long hair in the brancbes of an oak; 
in tbis situation he was slain byJdab, contrary to the express 
commands of David, who was fondly attached to his rebellious son. 
His sorrow for ^e death ol l&e young man was overpowering, but. 
Jdab induced him to be comforiad, and be returned In itivmfh to 
Jerusalem. The northern tribes ag^n revolted undv the cmnmaad 
of Shf ba, but they were soon subdued, and their leader punidied 
with death. > 


David next turned lus arms agmnst Philistines, whom be 
overthrew in four eucoeasive battles; but the joy inspired hy these 
victories was soon changed into mounring, for David, having pre¬ 
sumed ‘ to number the people/ was punished by a pestilence which 
swept away seven^ thousand of hie sul^ecta. Shorty afterwards, 
David, being informed that his son Adonfjah was tampering with 
some of the nobles, in order to obtain the throne, gave orders 
that S promon, his son by Bath^s heba, should be prod^imed king. 
When this cerelAUoy was pAlfdhn^'lJaTid tran<}uiUy {mpared to 
meet the approach of death; be summoned Solfomon to his bed¬ 
side, and havii^ given him some general directions for the govern* 
meat of his kin^om, and esdunted him to persevm in the practice 
of piety, rerigned his soul to his Creato, a troulded but 
glorious reign o lfortv year s. 

Soromon commerMoTis reign by putting to death Adpn^ah, 
who hadprovokedfsoqiicioa by fresh imprad^ice, and /dab,S|rhose 
services in the formM* mgn were mete than oounterb^aaMd hy 
bis Crimea In order to strengthen himself againitforMS^eammitti, 
he married the daughter of the Egyptian Fhacaoh, reoeiving 
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e om; but the Jobuflitcs, ooofiding in ike of their 

Vi a)Aimed the w&lle with their wounded mterane, add 
nglf declared that ^ their blind and lame^ would be eufii* 
eient to ripel any attack. They were dia^pcnnled, foi the place 
waa carried by atonn; and Parid wae so pleased ^th the situation 
of the city that ho made it the capital of hU dominions. 

The Phlliatioee were alarmed at the increasing power of David, 
taaembling all their forces, tliey crossed the frontier, took Beth¬ 
lehem by stonn, and compelled David for a while to seek shelter 
in the cave of AdulTain; but the Hebrew long soon gathered his 
forces, and haring received a favourable answer fiom the Divine 
oracles, he so utterly routed the Philistines in two successive en¬ 
gagements that they never more were able to compete with him 
or any of his successois. Hin^Junj of .Tyre, entered into a firm 
slliancd with the victorious* monarch, and supplied him with work¬ 
men and materials to erect a palace in bis new city. David's next 
care was to remove the ark from Kir'jath-jeirim to Jerusalem ; it 
was brought the city with festal hymns, and all the pomp of 
triumphal prwwon; the king himself took an active pert in 
these holy festivities, which grievously wounded the pride of his 
^ueen, Mfcbal, the daughter of Saul. The pious monarch wa^ 
also anxious to build a temple for the national worship, but ibn 
prophet NAthaa declared to him that it was not fit for a warrior, 
whose hands were so often stmned with blood, to erect a t<»inple 
to the tied of peace, but that ibis glorious duty would devolve 
upon his SOD and successor* 


David now directed his attention to Uie surrounding nationfl; 
hiToverthrew the Pbilistmee, the Moabites, and the Amalekites; 
Tie compelled the Syrians and Edomites to become tributary, and 
he amassed a prodigious quantity of spoil, a large portion of which 
he dedicated as a sacred treasue to defray the future expenses of 
building the temple. The Ammonites and Syrians soon renewinl 
the war, but they were again vanquished, and the dominions 
of David were extended to the EnphrAtes. But while this w«r 
continued, David provoked the anger of the Lord by takin<'' 
&^^abeba, lie wife of Uriah, one of his bravest captains, to him- 
rtlf, aud EipuBlug hei huebuid to certain death. The prophi t 
NSthan was seat to reprove his guilt j David humbly ronfo9sed 
his an, axkd his remorse and repentance procured him pardon froin 
his offended Qod* Domestic caUznities interrupted the prosperity 
of David^s reign; Amnon, his eldest son, was slain by his broUj(*r 
AVmIqb^ in revenge fbr a gross insult ofitsred^ his sister, and the 
y*eiiig prince was no sooner pardoned and taken *mto favour, than 
he b^sn to plot the dethronemcDt and probable death of bis in¬ 
dulgent father. AhHb^ophcl, a cra% politician, was the pnneipai 
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adviser of iiQ young prince; their machinations were uded by the 
jcalouay of the northern who envied the proeperity of Jndaht 

and were indignant at ita being made the seat of goveniinent; no 
sooner waa the standard of revolt raiaed than the ifiacoatented 
flocked to Ab^aaltai in auch nombere that David deapmred of de¬ 
fending Jeruaalem, and fled with a few futhful ftiendi beyond 
Jordan. In his flight he waa grievously insnlted by Shimei^ whb 
cursed him and cast stones at him, but David would not pemit 
Iris followers to take revenge, receiving this humiliatioQ ae a ehaa- 
tiaement from the band of the Almighty* 

Ab'aalotn, with the raahnese of youth^ neglected the prudent 
advice of Ahith'ophel to purane David immediately ; that able 
but unprincipled counsellor, indigziant at the lose of hia influence, 
and probably foreseeing that the rebelllan would have a disastrous 
t4*rmtoatioo, committ^ tuicide. In the meantime, a numerous 
anny gathered round the king, headed by J6ab and his brothers; 
they marched agfrinst Ab'aalom, and completely routed hia forces 
in the foreet of Ephraim. The unfortunate prince, attempting to 
ciH^ape, was entangled by bis long hair in the branches of an oak; 
in this situation he was slain by J6ab, contrary to the express 
commanda of David, who was fondly attached to his rebellious son. 
His aonow for the death of the young man was overpowering, but. 
Jtiab induced him to be comfort, and he returned in triumph to 
Jerusalem. The northern tribes again revolted under the command 
of Shdba, but they were soon subdued, and their leader punished 
with death. .*• 

David next turned his arms against the Philistines, whom he 
overthrew in four successive battles; but the joy inspired by these 
vi^'tories was soon changed into mourning, for David, having pre¬ 
sumed ‘to number the people,'was punished by a pestilence which 
swept away seventy thoueand of his sul^ects. Shortly afterwards, 
David, being informed that his son Adonfjah was tampering with 
some of the nobles, in order to obtain the throne, gave orders 
that S oVomon , his son by BatVaheba, should be proclaimed king. 
When this cefenieDy wns p^ffc^meo, nayid tranquilly prepared to 
meet the approach of death; be summoned SoVomon to bis bed¬ 
side, and having g^ven him some general directions for the govern- 
* ment of bis kln^om, and exhorted him to persevere in the practice 
of piety, retigned his soul to his Creator, after a trouUed but 
glorious reign o fj^ty years . 

Sobomon comhienm bis reign by putting to death Adonijah, 
who had.provokediSnspicioD hj fresh imprudence, and Jdab, whose 
services in the former reign were more than counterbalanoad by 
his crimes. In order to strengthen himself again at foreign wemies, 
he married the daughter of the Egyptian Fbariob, leoeiTxiig 
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as her do*wrj a portion of Canaan/ which bad ^en subdued 
hy that monarch. The Lord appeared to Soromc^ in a dream, 
ud promised to grant him whatever he should ask ; the young 
king chose wisdom, and not only was his request granted, but 
riehel, honour, and length of days were added, m condition of his 
persevering in obedience to the Divine commandmeuts. The 
proofs which Sol'omon gave of hie wisdom and discernment were 
so celebrated throughout the East, tliat the most powerful monarchs 
entered into alliance with him; thus tranquillity was estahlished, 
and leisuio afforded for the erection of the Temple* Seven years 
and a half were spent in the building of this magnificent edifice; 
the costliness of its materials could only be surpasaed by the 
beauty of the workmanship ; all the resources of wealth and inge¬ 
nuity were ezhauated on the wondrous structure. When com¬ 
plete it was dedicated to Jehovah in a solemn festival, and the 
Shokfoah, or cloud of glory, which announced the vitible presence 
of the Iiord, overspread the entire edifice. 

Opposite hfbunt Moriah, on which the temple stood, Sol'omon 
erected a magnificent pal^, and famished it with unrivalled 
splendour. He was the first who introduced the use of chariots 
and hfi.rses fo r warlike purposes in Israel; these he jitocure3^irom 
EgypvEErough his alliance with the Pharaoh; and as cavalry was 
then scarcely known in western Aria, his power appoared ho for¬ 
midable that his authority was recognised in ell the countries be¬ 
tween the Nile and the Euphrates. SoPomon was a distinguisbedj 
patron of commerce; be opened a lucrative trade with Egypt, notj 
only in chariot-hones, but in linen-yam and cotton manufactures; 
to focilltate the commercial intercourse between western and central 
Aria, he erected the rity of Tad'mor, which, in a later ago, be- ^ 
came so celebrated under the Palmy'ra; finally, he built j 

^navy at Ez^ion-gdber, a convenient harbour on the gulf of Ak'aba, | 
in tne northern part of the Bed Sea,' whence hie subjects, aided by | 
the experienced mariners of Tyre, earned on a lucrative traiKc with : 
the rich countries of southern Aria and Africa, The learning of 
Sol'omon was not leas conspicuous than bis wealth ; attracted by ^ 
the fame of both, the Queen of Sh^ba came to visit him from the ; 
extreme south of Arabia, and declared that the reality of what ; 
she saw far surpassed her anticipations 

In his old age SoPomon, seduced by his numerous ^ strange 
wives,’ forsook Lord, by whom he h^ been protected, and not 
only permitted, hutptaetis^, the rites of an impious and licentious 
idolatiy. Ensjttifts were rriW up against h&n on every side; a 
re^t was organised in E^don L Damascus was seised by an inde¬ 
pendent adventvuer, an j^T^bdam, to whom the prophet Abfjah 
had predicted his future gteatneee, began openly to asj^re at the 
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•goyernmenl of the northern tribee; but» being unprepared ferrerolt, 
he aought shelter in Sgypt) where he waa protected hj Sing 
Shfehak. It ia*generally MieTed that SoFomon, before hU death, 
*repented of hie guilt, and wrote the beautiful poem called Eccleai- 
us'tee as the result of his penitent meditationa. He died, after a 
reign of for^ years (B.a 975), and was buried in the of Darid 

hie father* 

< 

SfiCTiOB VI. 7%a JZevofi <f iAe Tm Tribe$. HMary <if the 

Xmffdom of ItraeL 

RsHOBdix succeeded hie fhtber SoFomon, and immediatelj after 
hU accouion went to Shdchem, in order to receire the homage of 
the northern tribes. They had suffered eererely, in the close of 
the late reign, from the praeeuxe of taxation, and from the loss of 
trade consequent on the rerolt of the Syrians; they now deputed 
Jorob^am, and their elders, to demand a redrew of grieTanoes, 
promisiog implicit obedience if their bxudene were removed. 
Itebobdam consulted his council; his father’s aged and experienced 
ministers recommended compliance with the popular demands, 
but the haughty king, Instigated by his rash associates, replied to* 
the deputies: * My father x^e your yoke heavy, and I add 
to your yoke ; my fadier also chastised you with whips, but I will 
chastise you with scorpioue.’ Such an answer was ^e signal for 
rebellion; the people exclidmed, ^ What portion hare we in 
David P neither have we inheritance in the eon of Jes^se: to your 
tents, O Israel! Now see to thine own house, David.’ Not aware 
of the extent of the insuirection, the king sent Addram to collect 
tribute, but he was stoned by the infuriated populace, and Beho* 
bdam was forced to seek belter in the tribe of Judah. The 
northern tribes immediately chose Jeroboam for their king; and 
thenoeforward Israel and Judah became separate kingdoms. He* 
hobo am levied a large army to subdue the insurgents, but the 
Lord sent the prophet Shemaiah to forbid his marc^ and be was 
forced thenceforth to rest contented with reigning over the tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin . 

^ Jerobdam, ^tiie son of Ndhat,’ immediately after hie elevation, 
pi*Gpared to break off all connexion with the kingdom ctf Judah, 
and as the unity of the national worship, and the custom of going 
up three times a year to Jerdealem, greatly Impeded his plan, he 
resolved to establish idolatrous sanctuaries in his own l^gdom, 
aud accordingly, in imitation of the Egyptians, with whom helhd 
so long resided, erected two golden calves, one at Betb^el, and the 
other at Dan. The chdce of these places wee not the result of 
caprice; Beth'el had long been venerated ae the place in which 

B 
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jACob^ th« fkther o! tbe Hebrew race, bad bis miraej^ons Tisios, 
ADd Da& bad long been tbe seat of idolatrous worship, for it wits 
there that the images were set up which had bbett taken from 
Hicah’a house in the days of the Judges* The Levites refused to 
oountenanco this impious inooyation, and sought shelter in the 
kingdom of Judah; Jerobdam supplied their place by selecting 
pnests for hie new deities &om the lowest of the people. While 
the impious king was performing saoiifice at Beth'el, a prophet 
from the Lord predicted that the new altar should be oyerthiown 
by a future king of Judah, and, as a proof of hU words, declared 
that it would be rent at that moment before the eyes of the spec¬ 
tators, which acoordingly happened. Jerobdam woi^ haye arrested 
the prophet, but was miraculouify preyented. Even this wondrous 
event failed to turn him from his aril courses, and the prophet 
Abfjah announced to him the speedy death and the future exter¬ 
mination of his family. A deeultory warfere was maintained be¬ 
tween the kingdoms of Judah and Israel through the whole of 
Jsrobdam*s reign, which lasted* twehtj-two years; but in the^ 
nineteenth year Jerobdam reoeiyed so seyere a defeat that he never 
again displayed his former spirit of enterprise. 

• ..Nidab succeeded his father Jerobdam in his kingdom and his 
idolatrous oomees. His brief rmgn of two years produced no eyent 
of importance; he was assassinated by Biasha, one of his generals, 
while besieging GibH^ethoo, in the land of the Philistines. 
Bdasha put all that remained of Jerobdam’s family to death ; and 
thus early was the prediction of the prophet AUjah fulfilled* 

> Bdasha adopted wicked policy of Jerobdam, and though the 
^ prophets of the Lord forewarned him that similar yengeanee would 
overtake his family, obstinately persevered in his guilt* But many 
of the Israelites were secretly attached to the pure worship of their 
fathers, and secretly went up umually to offer their devotions at 
Jerusalem* Bfiasha built a lortrcss at R&mah to intercept the 
pilgrims, but this was destroyed by king of Ju dah, who also 
bribed the Syrians to invade the ten^nee of his ri^L Bdac^ha’s 
reign of twenty-three years was feeble and inglorious, and the 
warlike spirit of the Israelites seemed extinct 
/. E^h, a weak and luxurious prince, succeeded B&asha; at the 
/end of two years he was assasrinated, whilst feasting in the house 
of his etewasd, by Zim^ri, the oaptain of hie chariots. When the 
Israelite anny, whkh was hesieging Qih^hetbon, heard of the 
murder, they rfevate^^nM. their leader, tq the vacant throne, 
arsl marohed against 4e usurping assaarin. hopeless of 

eee^ie, fied into the palace, and setting it on fire, perished in the ^ 
fiamee. Om'ri bad still to contend against another rival, named 
Tib^ni, whom he eerily subdued. The most important act of his 
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^igD was buildicg the <ity of Samiria, bo oamed from Sb^mer, the 
proprietor of the hill oa whicITitlw erocted. Samiria became 
the capital of the kingdom of Israeli and long after the of that 
kingdom continued to be a place of great importance. ^Om'n 
Trrougbt evil in \he right of the Lordj and did worse than all that 
went before him;' but oYm hU iniquitias were surpaaeed bf thoee 
of his son and aucceflaor, 

^ A^ab commenced fail reign by marrying Jer^ebel, the daughter 
of the king of Si'don, and at her instigation introduced the worship 
of the Sidoniao deities, which consisted in the offering of human 
sacrifices, and other ceremonies too abominable for deecriprion. 
Those who adhered to the religicm of Jehovah were bitterly per* 
secuted, the schools of the prophets were doeedi and many of the 
teachers murdered. El^sh, undaunted by danger, denounced 
dinne vengeance against such iniquity| but he whs forced to flyi 
nnd seek concealment in the fastnesses on the frontier. Here he 
was miraculously fed by ravens; a woman of Zar^ephatb, or 
Sarep'ta, who roinUtered to his necessities from litUe storci 
was rewarded by having her son restored to life, and her stock of 
provisions rendered exhaustless. The latter zhiracle was the more 
signal, as Ood had punished the iniquity of the land by fearful 
drought and famine. A'bab, in hU distresa, sent for El^ab, who 
challenged the priests of to appear in eight of all the people 
on Mount Camieli and there determine which deity, Bial or 
Jehovah, was the most powerful protector of the nation. The 
cliallengo was accepted; the superiority of the Lord was proved by 
the most rignal miracles, and the multitude, enraged at thoee by 
whom they had been duped, put to death all the prophets of B&a], 
by command of Elijah, at the brook Kfshon. Tim curse was then 
removed from the land, plenteous rain descended, and the famine 
ceased. Jez'ebel was greatly enraged at the defeat of her national 
deity, and Elijah once more fled into the wilderness. After having 
wituessed some wondrous manifestations of Divine power, he was 
commanded to aonoaoce to Haz'ael that he should be king of 
Syria, to Jdhu that he should be king of Israel, and to EUshathat 
he should be his successor in the office of prophet 
When A^ab had reigned eighteen years, Benhddad, king of, 
Syria, at the bead ofthir^^two tributary princes, and a numerous 
army, laid riege to Sam&ria . EDcouraged by a prophet of the 
Ix»rd, A^ab attacked^lhis^mmense host with a mere handful of 
men, and chained a rimal victory . Benh&dad attempted to retrieve 
bis losses in tbe muowlng year, but was routed with ten^Ie 
slaughter. He fled to the U^e town of A'phek, where he must 
either have been slain or taken prisoner, h^ not AOiab entered 
into a treaty with him, and dismissed him without ransom. For 
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this untimely lenitj A^b wms reproved bj a prophet, aod he soon 
bad reasM to fear that Benbddad wia sot grateful for hie gene- 
ront^; die Syrian monarch, contrary to the treaty, refueing to 
aurreade r Rim oth*Gi^^ead, a city belonging to the Imelites. A 
new crinS*proToE^ Ood> wrath againat A^ab and hie family; 
be wae anzioue to obtain a vineyard belonging to N&both, a native 
of Jet'reel, in order to enlarge his garden, and was excessively 
mortified by Niboth’s refusal to part mth his inheritance. The 
wicked fei'ebel contrived that witnesses sbonld be sobomed to 
accuse Niboth of treason and blasphemy; the innocent man was 
atoned to death, and A^hab took poasessioD of the vineyard. In 
the moment of his triumph the prophet El^ah appeared, and 
denounced fearful vengeance for this crime, but A^ab, by timely 
repentance, obtained a gracious respite, so that the evils impending 
over his house did not happen until after his death. Jeh(Mh'aphat, 
king of Judah, having contracted affinity with A^ab, came down 
to visit him a) Samiria, and it was agreed that both monarehs 
should unite their forces, in order to recover Rimoth-GiKead from 
the Syrians. Befen undertaking this expedition the pious 
Jehoefa'aphat demanded that inquiry should be made of the Lord 
through his prophets; several false prophets were found, who fore^ 
told that A'bab would gain a signal victoiy, but Micafah, inspired 
by the Lord, declared that these pretandere were influenced by s 
lying spirit, and that the Israelites would be defeated. Notwith¬ 
standing this warning the allied kings advanced against Ramoth- 
GiPead, but were encountered by the Syrians, and severely 
: defeated: * And a certain man drew a bow at a venture, and smote 
I the king of Israel between the joints of the harness: wherefore he 
said unto the driver of his chariot, Turn thine hand, and carry me 
out of the battle, for I am wounded.’ The attendant supported 
A'hab in the chariot, but the wound would not be stanched, and 
he died from loss of blood bef^ he could be brought to Sam&ria. 
^ And one washed the chariot in the pool of Sam&ria: and the dogs 
licked up his blood; and they washed his armour, according unto 
the word of the Lord, which he spake,’ yAen A^b usurped the 
property of the murdered Niboth. ^ 

Ahazlah succeeded A^ab, and, like him, was devoted to idolatry. 
A, fall from a window, in the second year of his reign, so severely 
injured him, that fean were esiortamed for hie life, and he eent 
his 9en*ants to consult the oracle of Baak^b, in Ek^ron. On 
thrir road the meesengen were met by £lQah,^wbo predicted the 
approaching death of the king, as a punishment for having con¬ 
sulted false gods. Ahaxiah sent two detachments, of fifty men 
each, to arrest the prophet, but both companies were consumed )>y 
fire from heaven. A third captain cpf fifty interceded with the 
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prophet; Elijah accompanied him to the king’# preeenee, whm 
he repeated hiiP denunciation^ which wu aoon aocomplkhed hy 
Abaziah’a death* 

/ Jehdrami anotBw eon eucceeded, but wta lesa prime to 

idolatry than hie father and brother, for he prohibited the'Wor^ip 
of the Sidonian Bdal, though he did sot remora the golden ealrea 
which Jerobdam had eet up at Dan and Beth^eL In the beguming i 
of hia reign he entered into alliance with Jehoah^aphat, the king of) 
Judah, for the purpose of chastimng the rebeUioua Moabites. The 
allied sorereigns entered the host^ country by a derious route 
through the desert, where they suffered grieroualy frwi want of 
water ^ in this dietreaa Jebdram applied to the prophet Eli^ia, by 
whose directios trenches were dug about the camp, which Ihe 
Lord miraculously filled. Kor was this aU» when the sun rose in 
the morning, its rays, reflected in the ti^iehea, looked like blood; 
the Moahit^ concluding that the allied sovereigns ^ad quarrelled, 

I listened forward as to assured victory, but they were routed with 
great slaughter,^ (tfid tbw la nd deso l ated. It was about this time 
tTiaTElij£ was taken up into beavenjAintiiout enduring the pangs 
of death, and his successor, Elisha, began to prove his nussion by a . 
series of stupendous miracles. The fame of his supematoral 
powers was diffused through the surrounding countries, so that 
the Syrian general, Nafim^ came to him to be healed of his 
leprosy. The prophet direct^ him to bathe in the river Jordan, 
and his health was restored. Benbidad, the Syrian monarch of 

; Dsmsscus, defeated in several attacks on the kingdom of Israel, 
attributed bis ill success to the prophet, and sent a body of his 
soldiers to make him prisoner; but the Syrian troops were smitten 
with blindness, and in this helpless condition easily taken captive. 
The Syrian monarchwas not daunted; be assembled a large army, 
advanced against blockaded the city, and reduced the 

inhabitants to the^greatest extremities of fiunine. Jehdram 
menaced vengeance agai^ Elisha, but the prophet assured him, 
that, by the next day, o^aria would have abundance of provi* 
siOQS. On that night, ‘ the Lord made the host of the Syrians to 
hear a ngisa of chariots, and a noise of horses, even the noise of a 
great host; and they said one to another, Lo, the king of Israel 
hath hired against us the kings of tire fiittitesand the longs of the 
Egyptians, to come up against us. -Wherefore they arose sad fled 
in the tw^ght, and left their tents, and their horses, and their 
asses, even the camp^ it was, and fled for thmr life.’ The rieh 
plunder of the vacant teats soon r^tored plenty to the houses of 
the betieged; Benhidad, after his return, was murdered by his 
servant Haz^ael, who usurped the throne, and became a most foi* 
luidable enemy of the kingdom of Israel. Jebdram entered into 
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aUiM )<» with AhuSf^t king of Judah^ ia order to recom RAmoth« 
TnPm, bat t^eir joinl'lbTcee were ronted "hj tue SjiiHOB; the 
king of Israel was severely wounded^ and wtirei to Jea'reel to be 
healed. In the meantune, El^ha^ by command of the Lord| sent 
a prophet to anoint J^hu king of la^lj and the new sorereigT], 
who was a great faToukte with the army, adranced towards 
Jez^reeL Hearing of his approach, Jebdraiu went out to meet 
him, accompanied by AhaKteh, king of JudaL Their conference 
was brief; J4^hu shot Jehdram tbrongh the heart, with an arrow, 
and ordered his body to be cast into the Tineyaid of Ndboth, as 
the Lord had foretold. Ahaitah was orertaken and slain, but hid 
sorranta conreyed hit body to Jenisalem, and buried it in the 
I sepulchre of Ms fiithers. 

I ‘ J4bu advanced to Jos'reel without opposition; as he came near 
f the palace, Jes'ebel looked out from the window, and reproached 
him with his tteaaon; the servants, by Jdhu’s direction, threw her 
' headlong down on the pavement, and her mangled body was 
: trampled under the feet of the boreea In the evening orders were 
' given for her interment, but it was found that the greater part of 
\ the body had been devoured by dogs and bewita of prey, as the 
I prophet Elijah had foretold. Aliab'a family was very numerous; 
I seventy of his sons were in Sant&ria, hut they were all beheaded 
by the citUens, who dreaded the power of Jdhu; and forty*twa of 
I the family of the king Judah shared the same &te. J6hu com- 
* pletely extirpated the ywehin o f Bila^ but he continued the 
idolatry whicn Jerobdamhad estahliaE^, and therefore the dura« 
tion of his dynasty was limited to his descendants of the fourth 
generation. 

The Syrians, nnder Has'ael, grievously afBicted the Israelites 
during the reigns of J4hu and his son Jehodhas; but these visita¬ 
tions failed to turn the princ^ or the people from their impious 
idolatries. Jehdash , the son of Jehodhas, though he made no 
effort to remc^e the national sin of Imel, ^owed a warm attach¬ 
ment to the aged prophet Elisha, and visited him on his death-bed 
to testify his soirow for his approaching loss. Elisha desired the 
king to shoot some arrows; he shot three, and stopped. The 
prophet lamented that he had ceased so soon, for each arrow was 
symbolical of a victory over tbe Syrians. Elisha soon after expired; 
hi9 miraculous powers did not cease with Ms life, for a dead body 
^ was restored to life by touebing liis bonea in the tomb. The 
lIsaaelitM gained the three promised victories bver the Syrians, and 
recovered the ancient frontiers of their kingdom; they also 
iKuiqrierod Amasiah, king of Judah, plundered Jerusalem, and 
i brought its rich spoils to Samiria. 

Tho kingdom of Israel coutiuued to flourish during the long 
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• reif^ of JeroMam IL; lie enlarged liia a^itarj dominions by 
the conquest of several dUee belonging to ^ kings of Syria and 
Judab^ and made bis kingdom reepeeted among surrounding 
nations. His <^eatli was followed by a period (d great ecmfuiion; 
there was an interregnum of eleren yean before Zachar^^ his son^ 
succeeded him; and he^ sftar a brief reign of aix mcaitiis, was 
murdered by Shallum^ who was in his turn slain by 
In the reign of this usurper the Israelites were atta^ed by a new 
enemy; the Assyrians under Pul| supposed by -aome to be the 
Sardanapilus of profane w rit ers, came agsi^ the land, and 
^loD^abem was forced to purchase bis forbearance, by the payment 
of a laige tribute. The conqueror, however, in return protected 
Men'abcm against all other enemies, and the remainder of bis 
reign was passed in tranquilli^. His son dckaMah succeeded, but 
at the end of two years he was murdered by P4kah, one of his 
generals, who uauiped the throne. 

Though Pdkah was a wicked and sanguinary prince, yet on 
account of the sins of A'has, Ood permitted him to prerml over 
the rival kingdom of Judah. In conjunction with Rez'io, king of; 
Damascus, he invaded southern Palestine,and broi^ht away avast' 
number of captives. This gave rise to one of the most beautiful 
iocidents in the history of Israel, which is thus related in the book 
of Chronicles. ^The children of Israel carried away captive of 
their brethren two hundred thousand, women, eons, and daughters, 
and took away al so much spoil from them, and brought the spoil 
to SaoiAria. But a prophet of the Lord was there, whoso name 
was O'ded; and he went out before the host that came to Samfiria, 
and smd unto them. Behold, because the Lord Ood of your fatbors 
was wroth with Judah, he hath delivered thorn into your band, 
and ye have slain them in a rage that reacheth up unto heaven. 
And now ye purpose to keep under the children of Judah and 
Jerusalem for bondmen and iMndwomen unto you; but are there 
not with you, even with you, sins agunst the Lord your God ? 
Now hear me, therefore, and deliver the captives agiun, which ye 
have taken captive of your brethreo; for the fierce wrath of the 
Lord is upon you. Then certrin of the heads of the children of 
EphrfUm, Azariah the son of Johan^an, Berecbiah the son of 
Meshinemoth, and Jehlzldah the son of Shal^lom, and Am^aR;i 
the SOB of Had^ai, stood up against them that came from the wor, 
and said unto them, Ve shall not bring in the oaptivee bither; for 
whereas we bav^ offended against the Lord alreiuiy, ye intend to 
add more to our sins, and to our trespass: fcft our trespass i^greal, 
and there is fierce wrath against Israel. So the armed men left 
the captives and the spoil before tbo princes and all the congrega¬ 
tion. And the men which were expressed by name rose up and 
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took the Gaptiyea, aJid with the epoil clothed all that were oahed 
among them, and arrayed them, and shod them, and gare them to 
eat and tq drink, and anointed them, and carried ^ the feeble of 
them npoa aaaea, and brought them to Jericho, the city of palm* 
treea^ to their brethren; then they returned to 'Sam&ria.' Bat 
notwithetuiding this single act of obedieneei the sine of the Israel- 
itea continued to increase, and the threatened punishments began 
to be indicted. The Assyrian hosts ravaged all the country beyond 
Jordan; tiie interior of the kingdom was cosyulsed by factions, 
and in the midst of theee tumults Pdkah was slain by Hoah^Sj a 
general of some reputation. 

After nine years of ciril war, Hosh^a succeeded in establishing 
himself upon the throne, but during the interval, the Assyrians 
under Tiglath-pil^ser^ and his scai Bhalmandser, overran the king¬ 
dom, and rendered it tributary. As soon as his title was established, 
Hosh6a became anxious to regain iDdcpendenee, and for this pur* 
pose entered into alliance with 8o or SaVaco, an Ethiopian prince 
who had subdued Egypt ShalmanCeer immediately invaded tbe 
countiy, and laid siege to Sani&ria. After a brave xesistance of 
three years, the city was taken by storm, and treated with the 
most ferocious cruelty by tbe ba^arous conquerors (b.g. 710). 
Shalmandser carried the Israelites captives into some distant 
region beyond the Euphrates, and divided their country among 
Assyrian colonies. In consequence of the signs by which the 
liOrd’s wrath tgmst idolatty was manifested, the new settlers 
adopted a corrupted form of the true religion. From them and a 
portion of the old inhabitants which remained in the land, the 
Bamaritans descended, between whom and the Jews there was 
always the most bitter national enmity. 


Sectioic YIL Bittory of ihe Kmgdom of JudaK 

Rbhobc5aji^s ki ngdom was not so much injured by the revolt of 
the tenches as might be supposed. The jealousies between the 
northern and southern divisions of Palestine were of ancient date; 
they had caused three civil wars in the reign of David, and had 
nearly produced anotiier in tbe later years of Sol^omon; the rash- 
ueas of Rehobdam precipitated tbe separation; but such an event 
jiiust have occurred sooner or later. *When idolatry was esta¬ 
blished by Jerobdam, the priests, the Levites, and a multitude of 
persons who still adhered to tbe worship of the true God, emi¬ 
grated to Judah, where they were received ss brethren. But in 
less than three years they bad the mortiiication to witness a greater 
defection irvm the national worship in Judali, than that which hud 
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taken place in IttoeL Rekobdam introduced tbe worst abomina¬ 
tions of Ammonite idolatr y, and tbe great body of tbe pe<^le 
participated * They built tbem high plaoea, and 

imagee, and grorea on every high hill, and \mder every green 
tree.’ Hie guilt* was punished by an invasion of tbe Egyptians: 

^ In tbe fifth year of king Rebobdami Shiahak king of Eg^t came-' 
up against Jerusalem, ^ause they had transgree^ against the 
Lord, with twelve hundred chariots and threescore thousand 
horsetnen: and the people were without number that came with 
him out of Egypt; the LuVims, the Sukk'iim, and* tbe Etbiopians. 
And he took the fenced cities which pertained to Judah, and came 
to Jerusalem.* The account here given of Shfshak’s power, and 
of his ruling over tbe Libyana, the Ethiopians, and the Sukk^iiin, 
or Troglodytes, is confinned by the Egyptian monuments, for the 
sculptures ascribed to him, on the walls of Camak, exhibit him 
ofToring to the deity a great number of captives belonging to dif¬ 
ferent nations. M. CbompoUioo identifies one of these captives 
with the king of Judah, but this is not consistent with the Scrip¬ 
ture narrative, which states that Rehobdam purchased the for¬ 
bearance of Shiehak by the payment of a large ransonu ‘ Shishak 
took away the treasures of tbe houae of the Lord, and the 
treOiiares of the king’s house; he took all: he carried away also 
the shields of gold which Solomon made. Instead of which, king 
Rehobdam mode shields of brass, and committed them to the hands 
of the chief of the guard that kept the entrance of the king's 
house * Ur. Wilkinsotu the latest and best explorer of Egyptian 
antiquities, also remarks that tbe place in which the supposed figure 
of Rehobdam is depicted renders its identity very suspicious* 

Abijflh. th e son of Kehobdam, soon after his succession, had to 
defend his kingdom against tiie usurper of Israel, whose army 
greatly outnumbered that of Judah. Jerobdam had also posted h 
large divirion of his forces in ambush, so that when the battle 
commenced Abfjab bad to contend against enexniea in his front 
and rear. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, tbe Lord gave 
the victory to Judah ; the priests sounded with their silver trum- 
pets, tbe men oTJuctah gave a shout, the Israelites, notwithstanding 
the great disparity of forces, were seized with a sudden panic, and 
tied in confusion* This ^lendid victogr.|gea tly depresB^ the 
Israelites, and exalted the glory but before the king 

could improve his advan^ges, he was prematurely cut off by 
disease. / 

A'sa, who succeeded bis father, was a wise and pious pri^: 

* \iSTSok away the altars of the sixange gods, and the high jdaees, 
aud brake down the images, and cut down the groves: and com¬ 
manded Judah to seek the Lord Qod of their fathers, oud to do 
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the Iaw and the comm and ment/ He e xpelled the %yp tians from ' 
theif raeent^Mnqueata, and eecuied hie fhmtien by A CSSIn"of 
^mifma judiciouiTy placed and atrongly ganiadned. His piety 
was rewarded by dirine protection in the hour of danger. A vaat 
horde of ioTadere approached the aouthen boundary of Judsen; 
in the originalj these enemies are called CmJumf a word usually 
rendered Etbiophins. But Cush was used in a reiy wide s^ise, as 
Ethiopia was by the Greeks, and it is frequently applied to 
Ethiopia as well as to the conntiy abore Egypt. The Ethiopian» 
or Cushite host] is thus described: ^ There came out against 
Judah] Zdrah, the Ethiopian] with an boat of a thousand thousand, . 
and three hundred chariots.’ Had Zdrah come from the African' 


Ethiopia, he must either bare subdued Egypt, or entered into a 
close allianoe with iht Egyptians. In either case hts corps of 
chariots would hare been more numerous; for, as we saw in the 
account of Shishak’e army (page 105), tiie war^hariots ansiong the 
Egyptians fonved the priucipal itren^b of the army. 

A^sa prayed to the God of bis fathers for aid against ibis enor* 
moui 'nest; his prayers were heard. * The Lord smote the. 
Ethiopians before A'aa and before Judah, and the Ethiopians fled.’! 
.The direction of tiioir flight, and the plunder taken from the 
fugitires, contribute to prove that theee Ethiopians were nomad 
tribes of Arabia. ^ A^sa and the people that were with him pur¬ 
sued'them unto Odrar; and the Ethiopians were overthrown, that 
they could not recover themselves $ for they were destroyed before 
the Lord] and before his host, and they carried away reiy much 
spoiL Aiid they emote all the cities round about Gdrar; for the 
fear of the Lord came upon them \ and they spoiled all the citiee: 
for there was exceeding much spoil in them. They smote also the 
tents of cattle, and carried away she^ and camels in abundance, 
end returned to Jerusalem.’ 

4^ a fforded every encouragement to the emigrunts from Israel, 
who hid from the idolatiyand wickedness which prevailed in that 
country. Baaaha, who tiien rrigned in Israel, erected a fortress 
at R&mah to check the emigration, and made such formidable 
preparations for war, that A^sa, with culpable distrust of the ^ 
Livine favour, paid a large-sum to the king of Syria for support 
and aasistaDcs. When reproved for hia crime by the prophet 
Han'ani, he thrust his honest adviser into prison, and thenceforward 
became ^rannical and oppressive Being subsequently attacked 
by a disease in the feet, * he sought not to ^he Lord bat to the 
pliyiiciaai/ and died in the prime of manhooii 

J ehosh^aphat s ucceeded his father A'sa, and in the commence- 
meut of bi9 reign used the most vigorous exertions to root idolatry 
from the land. Teachers, to iustruct the people in the true 
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were appointed in the principal cities of Judah; the 
courts <k law refomed; proper measurea taken to secure the 
administratioii of justice, ^e amj was remodelled, and the gar* 
riaoQS on the frpntien etrengthex^ Under this wise edminia* 

! tratioD, the kingdom of Judah became so prosperous, that not only 
the Philistines, but the distant Arabians paid tribute. Unfortu¬ 
nate! j, he contracted affioitjwith the wicked A'hab, and gave his 
son in marriage to Atbal^h, tbs daughter of that monarch, a 
princess whose character was scarcelj less depraTsd than that of 
her mother Jes'ebel. In consequence of this unfortunate alliance, 
Jehosh''aphat was present at disastrous battle of Riimat h* 
^l^ead, where A'bah wasslmn; he was surrounded bj the enemy, 
and would hare been hailed, bad be not * called upon tbe Lord,* 
wlio rescued him from his imminent peril Shortly after bis 
return from the Assyrian campmgn, JehosVaphat was attacked by 
the united forces of tbe Moabites, tbe Amorites, and the Edomites 
of Mount Seir. Jehosh'apbat threw himself on (he protection of 
Jehovah, and the Lord sent a spirit of disunion among the in¬ 
vaders, which led them to destroy each other by mutual ^oghter. 
The people of Judah came upon their enemies thus broken, and 
obtained a great quantity of valuable spoil. 

Anxious to restore the commerce which Sol'omon had established 
on the Red Sea, Jehosh'aphat entered into cloee alliance with the 
wicked Ahazfsb, tbe son of A*bab; and a navy was prepared, at! 
their joint expense, in E^iion- rtber . But the unhallowed alliance ’ 
was displeasing to tlli the ships were destroyed in a 

storm. The joint farces of Israel and Judah were, however, per¬ 
mitted to overthrow tbe Moabites, os has been related in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter. At his death Jehosh'aphat left the kingdom of 
Judah in a more prosperous condition than it bad been since the 
s of Sol'oxoon. 

Jehoram had teen associated with his father in the govemment 
dunh^Thi latter years of Jebosh^apfaat's reign, during which time 
he concealed tbe love of idolatry which he had derived from his 
wife Athaliuh. He commen<»d hie reign by the daughter of bis 
brethren, after which he legally established the abominations of 
the Sidonian Idolatry in Jud^, although the Israelites, convinced 
that their calamities were a ^astieement for their oSwes, had 
abolished the worship of Baal. His isiqut^ was punished by the 
rt^volt of tbe Edondtes. who maintained their independence, and 


great tortures. 

' Abiuiah, the youngest of Jebdnun*s children, and the only one 


by invasions ofth^ PbiliBiinasand A wians , who oarried away his 
wives and most of Su^Cttldren into captivity. He was ^lally 
smitten by a loathsome and incurable disease, of which be died in 
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apared hy the Ai^biaQi, succeeded to the throoe. During his brief 
reign of one year, he followed the evil courses of his father and 
mother I ^ He did evil in the sight of the Xiord, li^e the house of 
A^hab ; for they ware his eounsellora after the de^th of his father 
to his destruction.’ He entered into an alliance with Jehdram, 
king Israel, and joined with him tn'IKeliflSneeeasfhl attempt to 
recover Rimoth-^GHl'ead from H&sad, king of Syria. Having gone 
to meet Jehdram, while he lay sick of his wounds at Jez'reel, just 
at the rime of Jdhu’s insurrectioii, he was involved in the fate of 
bis ally, and elain by command of Jdho. 

Athalfah, the queen-mother, having heard of Ahaiiab’s death, 
usurped the royal authority, and, to secxire her power, murdered 
all the royal family, save the infant Jehdash, who was saved by 
his pater^ aunt, wife to the chief priest Jeboiada, and for six 
yfars secretly educated in the Temple. At the end of that rin^e, 
Jehoisda gathered together the priests, the Levites^ and the 
chief princes of Judah, to whom he revealed the existence of the 
young heir to throne. ^ Then they brought out the king^a 

son, and put upon him the crown, and gave him the testimony, 
aud made him king. And Jehofada and his sons anointed him, 
and said, Ood save the king/ The acclamations of those who 
witnessed the ceremony alarmed the wicked queen; she ru6he<l 
into the assembly, rending her garments, and exclaiming, ^ Trea¬ 
son I treason 1 ’ but she was for^eo by all her partisans, and, at 
Jeliotada’s command, was put to death beyond the precincta of the 
Temple. 


Under the regency of Jehofada, the worship of the true God was 
n^stored, the impious rites of the Sldoniao Baal pi'ohibited, the 
administration of justice purified, and the prosperity of the land 
re-established. He died at the great age of one hundred and 
thirty years, ^ and they buried him in the dty of David among 
the Idngs, because he had done good to Israel, both toward God 
and toward his house.’ After the death of the regent, Jehoash 
yielded to the evil counsels of the profligate young nobles ofTuSall^ 
and restored the worship of the Sidonian Bial, with all its licen¬ 
tious abominationa. Several prophets we^ sent to denounce his 
tran^ressions, but he persecuted them for their fidelity, and even 
put to death Zechariah, the son of his benefactor, Jehoiada, * in 
tho court of the house of the Lord.* IZis crime was soon punished: 
* The mny of the Syrians came with a small company of men, and 
tlie Ix’f'd d^vered a very great host into their Ifpods.’ They had 
scarc^y departed, when he was eeised with ^ great diseases/ and 
in the midst of his agony was murdered by his own servants. His 
subjects were so displeased by the calamities of hU reign, that 
they would not allow his remains to be buried in the tombs of the 
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ftn itiBult wliich hid biOA pre^ouilj offered to the body of 
Jehoram. Aautsfah'e fiiet carei after hie elevatioo to the thme^ 
was to piuiUBljlO ntirdeien ci his &ther; bat he did aot extend 
his rengeance to their famifiesy according to the barbarous costom 
of Oriental natiofls, which Moses had prohibited to the choeen 
people. Be then marked against the Edomites with an aimliary 
force which Be had hired from the kingdom of Israel. On the re« 
commendation of a prophet, he diamisaed his allies^ bjwhich tiiey 
were so grisTOusly offered, that they committed moet aayage 
excesses on their way home. In the meantime, Amasfah routed 
the Edomiteawith great alaugbter, and subdued all the country 


rVilh Rrange perremty, na adopted the 
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^try of the nations he had just subdued ; ^ he brought the 
gods of the children of Seir and set them up to be his gc^s, and 
bowed down himself before them, and offered incense tmto them.* 
The prophets warned him of the feuful consequences of his 
apostasy; but their remonstrances were tud, and he was deliTered 
into the hands of hU enemies. J efadgsh^ of Israel, was the . 
chosen instrument of Amaziah’s punishment; he defeated the men 
of Judah in a decidve engagement, took the king prisoner, cap¬ 
tured Jerusalem, destroyed a large extMit of its fortifications, and 
returned laden with spoil to Samiria. A oonspiracy was sub¬ 
sequently organised ag^st Amazfah; be fled from Jerusalem to 
Liehiah, but was overtaken by some of the emisearies of the rebels, 
and put to death. 

Usriah, the son of the murderedking, though only sixteen years 
of age when he ascended the throne, display^ is the commenoe- 
roent of bis reign, the wisdom of mi^re age. He reetored the 
worshifL^-the-Siw^fiaA prohiMted. id olatry^ and refo 
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every aepanm eni oi u je ajkninIflttatiuiL->. Clod prospered his under- 
fflCTn^ > hiTfluMued tiie the Ara faiMis^ and the moet 

warlike of the nomad tribes that border mi the deoert. To secure 
hie conquests he erected a chain of fort ros e os , and to render them 
profitable, he excavated a great number of tanka or cbterns, by 
which means large tracts of land, hitherto unprofitable, were 
brought into cultivation. ^ But when be was strong, his heart 
was lifted up to his destruction i ’ be attempted to usurp the 
priestly office by ^ burning inoenae upon the altar of incense/ and 
persevered in spite of every wanting. But, at the very moment 
that he was about to consummate this act of impiety, he was struck 
with a leprous dise&e, which at once severed him trom all aocj^ 
with his fellow^men. Compelled to reside in a separate house, 
and unable to transact public afbira, he transferred the reins of 
government to his son. On bU death, his disesse was assigned ae 
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li re&soQ {of tefuMO^hid hoij adniwon to tbo rojal Bopulchre^ and 
it wflj ifltemd in the adjoining field. 

i V Jdtham had been accustomed to affain of state during the life- 
time ^ ills father, whose piety he emulated, without imitating his 
iaulta. His fidelity to the worship of Jehoyi^ was rewarded by 
the conquest of the Ammonitea, who paid him a large tribute; 
aod*IElD''^Tdiham became migC^because he established his ways 
before tiie Lord bis Qod.’ Ko particulars are recorded of his 
death, which took place in the seveoteenth year of his reign, 

The most wicked king that had yet occupied the throne of 
Judah, was A^at, the successor of the pious Jdtlyim.* He not 
only deserted^e worehip of the true Ood, but adopted those 
abominable aup^rttitions which many of the heathen viewed with 
horror ^ ^ he burnt incense in the valley of the sons of Ilin^nom, 
and burnt his children in the fire, after the abominations of the 
heathen whom the Lord had cast out before the children of Israel.’ 
His dotnlnions were invaded by the kings of Syria and Israel, who 
carried multitildee into oaptivity; hut the Israelites generously 
released their prieonera, ashas he^ already related. The Edomites 
and Philistines next attached the kingdom of Judah; A^haa, 
unable to meet them in the field, sought to purchase aid from 
Tiglath-pil^aeT, king of Assyria; but that monarch received the 
tribute, and withh^dd any effectual aasiftance. In his distress, 
A'haz sank deeper in idolatry s ^ he sacrificed unto the gods of 
JHinascus which smote him, and he emd, Because the gods of the 
kings of Syria help them, therefore will I sacrifice to them that 
they may help me. But they were the ruin of him and of all 
Israel.’ A^aa went further; he shut up the temple of the Lord, 
broke the sacred vessels in pieces, and erected idolatrous altars 
^ in every comer of Jerusalem.’ The country was thus brought to 
the brink of ruin; but its.fall was arrested by the death of the 
impious monarch. His subjects showed their resentment for the 
evils of his administration by refusing his body admisrion to the 
sepulchres of their kings. 

commenced his reign by a thorough reformation of 
the abases which had so neariy brought destruction on Judah ; he 
opened the Temple, clewssd its pollution, reinstated the priests 
and Levites in their functions, and renewed the daily worship of 
God, according to the law of Moses. The great feetivril of the 
passover was observed with unusual ^lendour; it was attended, 
not only by the people of Judah and B^amin, hut by multitudes 
&om the adjaottt kingdom of Israel, who canib on Hesekiah’s in¬ 
vitation, to participate in this national solemnity. The chief 
adviser of the pious king was the evangelical prophet, Isaiah, who ^ 
had proclaimed the fatuxe advent of the Measiah, and denounced 
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the national ana in the two ptecadinf^ reigna. When the pafieover 
was concluded} all the Testigee of idolatry were destroyed; the 
images were hrolen, the groree cut down^ and the pollut^ altara 
overthrown j even bMen serpen^ which had heen preserved 
since tho days of was demolished because it had become the 

object of idolatrous veaentdom Tbe kingdom of Judah soon 
acquUsd such strength, that Heseldah ventured to shake off the 
A gayri sq ^ w^tch hthar mandsaTi 

who had just ecmquered Israel; would have immediately marched 
Bgfunst Judah; hfld not tbe wealthy cities of Phoenicia oflFered a 
more tempting prize to his avarice and ambition. His son, 
Senn&chenb, i^erited his revenge against Judah; he advanced to 
Lachish with a powerful army, but Heieldah; with culpable 
timidity; attempted to purchase his forbearance by a large bribe, r 
This rich tribute only served to stimulate the cupidity of Senn^Y ^ 
cberib; he sent a large army directly against Jerusalem, buti 
Hozekiah; encouraged by the gracious promises of Divine pro** 
tectioo; communicated to him by the prophet Isaiah, made the 
most judidous preparatioos for a vigorous defence. Bab'shakeh, 
the Aesyiian general; summoned tbe city to surrender; in a haughty 
and insolent tone, speaking in the Hebrew language; that his 
threats might he understood by the people. Hszekfah, who was 
suffering under severe illnees, sought protection iVom tbe Lord, and 
his wavering frith was continned by tbe shadow of the sun retro¬ 
grading on the d ial at the command of Isaiah. In a few days the 
Assyrians were summoned away to defend their dominions against 
Tirb&kah; the king of Ueroe, or Ethiopia, who had conquered 
Egypt, and was endeavouring to extend his empire to the Eu¬ 
phrates. 8enmicberih defeat^ the Ethiojuans, and, flushed with 
victory, renewed the riege of Jerusalem, threatening death and 
destruction to the entire kingdom. But his vaunts were suddenly 
checked: * the angel of the Lord went forth and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians a hundred fonracore and five thousand; and 
when they arose early in themoniing, behold; they were all dead 
corpses. ’ Senn&cberib fled to Nin^ereh with the miserable rem¬ 
nant of his forces, and was soon after murdered by his own sons, 

* as he was worshipping in the house df Nis^roch, bis god.' 

The intelligence of this wondrous delivuranoe was spread over 
the East; Beriodseh-Bal^adan, king of Babylon, sent ambassadors 
to congratulate Hezelrfah, and also to inquire into tbe phenomenon 
of the retrogresrioaof the solar shadow. Hesekfah, with foolish 
pride, displayed all his treasures to tbe amhossadoxa, forgetting 
that he owed them to the gracious protection of Jehovah. lerish 
was sent to reprove hie ostentation, and to inform him that these 
Babylonians would destroy the Idngdom of Judah. The repentant 
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beard the rebuke with pione redgnitioD, aad submU- 
aWelj yielded himself to the diepeasations of Proridence. Ilia 
death was amcerely lameDted by ^ aabjecta; ^'tiiey buried him 
in the chiefeet of the aepulchree of the eons of David; and ali 
Judah and the inhabitanta of Jerusalem did him honour at his 
death.* 

' wm scarcely lees Remarkable for iniquity than hie 

' father for pie^: ^ be built agmn the high places which Hesekiab 
hU father had broken dowz^ and he reared up altars for Saalim, 
and made groves, and worshipped all the host of heaven and served 
them.' He even exceeded A'has in impiety, for he revelled in the 
grossest abominations of Eastern idolatry. His subjects too readily 
imitated his example; they joined him in persecuting the prophets 
of the who remonstrated against their traosgresaions; there 
is a constant tradition among the Jews that iWah was sawn 
asunder during the reign of this merciless tyrant. But an avenger 
was at hand; the Aasyrians invaded Judah with overwhelming 
forces, stormed Jerusalem, and carried the impious Manaa'seh in 
chuoa to Bab'ylon (B.a 676). The unfortunate monarch was 
treated with savage crud^ by hit captors; he was so loaded with 
iron bands, that he could not move bis head. But * when he was 
' in aiSiction, he besought the Lord his God, and humbled himself 
greatly before the God of his ikthers, and prayed unto him, and 
He was entreated of him, and brought again to Jerusaleni 
into his Idugdom.' Manas^seh, thus restored, applied himself dili-* 
gently to extirpate idolatry; and the remainder of his reign was 
spent in peace and comparative tranquillity. 

Notwithstanding the fearful punishment inflicted on Manas^seh, 
and hia example of sincere penitence, A'mon, his son and successor, 
revived all the infamous rites of idola^.' lil a brief reign of two 
years, the kingdom was bibught to the verge of destruction; cor¬ 
ruption spread through every department of the administration^ 
and crimes at which nature revolts were not only permitted but 
encouraged. At length, some of the officers of the household slew 
the licentious monarch; they were, however, put to death for 
. their treason; and Josi^ the son of A'mon, at the early age of 
eight years, was imis^to the thrmie. 

From the moment of his accession, Joaiah eegeriy applied him¬ 
self to restoring the worship of tike true Ood, and reforming the 
abuses of the kh^om. ^Vhile this great work was in progress, 
the original oopy of the Law was found by HiUriah the scribe, and 
rei^ to the people, who heard with terror the awful threats de¬ 
nounced againrt the sin of apostasy. Joaiah then travelled 
through bis kingdom, and through some of the adjoining cities of 
Israel, which lay almost desolate, removing from them every ves- 
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tige of idolatzy; and having thna purified hie kingdom, he cele« 
hrated the £eaat of the paasover with the utmost eolemni^ and 
eplendonr. The* greater part of Joaiab’s reign was ^ent in tran¬ 
quillity; but whjn he had been rather more than thirty years 
upon the throne, the oTerthrow of the Assyrian empire by tlie 
Modes and BabyloniaDS, induced Fharaoh-Hoph'ra, the poweifnl 
king of Egypt, to attempt the extenuon of his dominions to thej 
Euphr&tea It is probable that the kingdom of Judah had become 
feudatory to that of BaVylon ever since the restoration of Ha- 
naseeh, and that Josiah Sieved it an act of duty to repd the 
Egyptian invasion. Pharaoh-Hoph'ia vainly declar^ that he had 
no hostile intentione agiunst Judah; Josli^ rashly attacked the 
Egyptian forces in the valley of Megid'do, and was mortally 
wounded. His servants brought him to Jenisalem, where he 
died. * And all Judah and Jonisalem mourned for Joslah. And 
Jeremiah lamented for Josiah, and all the singing men and wo¬ 
men spake of Josiah in their lamentations to this day, and made 
them an ordinance in Israel: and behold they are written in the 
lamentations/ 

The people of Jerusalem nused Jebodhae, the youngest son of 
Joslah, to the throne; but he waa set aside by the victorious 
Pharaoh-N^Scho, who gave the kingdom to the elder prince Elfakipi . 
and changed his name to Je faofafcm . A complete revolution in 
the affairs of Aria was effect^ by the victorious career of Ne- 
buchadnes'sar, king of Bab^ylon. He overthrew the Egyptians at 
Carichemish (see pagej^), ^ and took, iri>m the river of Egypt 
unto the river Euphritl^^all that pertrined to the king of Egypt* 
Jeboiakiin submitted to the conqueror, and agreed to pay tnbute 
for the kingdom of Judah. But in spite of the remonstrances and 
prophedee of Jeremiah, the wicked and foolish king planned a 
revolt in concert vriih the Egyptians, but was deserted by bis 
faithless allies. Nebuchadnes'sar returned to Jenkalem, plundered 
the city, sent the treasures and sacred vessels of the Temple as 
trophies to Bab^ylon, put Jehofakim to death as a rebel, and left 
Lis unburied corpse a prey to the fowls of the air, and the beasts 
of the field. He was succeeded by his son J ehoia chin. who, after 
Q brief but profligate reign of three months, was deposed by the 
imperious conqueror, and sent in to &b^lon with a multi¬ 

tude of other captiTes. 

' Zedekiah, the imcle of the deposed monarch, was chosen hie 
succeesor; but he did not take warning by the fate of his prede¬ 
cessors, and abstain from intrigues with Egypt. Instigated ^y 
Pharaoh-Hoph'ra, and encouraged by fal se prophets, he renounced 
Lis allegiance to the king of BaVylon; the prophets of the Lord, 
but especially Jeremiah and Es4kiel, strongly remonstrated against 
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hid conduct, warning him that the help of Egypt would fail in the 
hour of need; he threw Jeremfah into a loathsome dungeon, 
where he renuuned until the city was taken by the Babylonians. 
When the forces of Nebuchadnez^aar approached^ Pharaoh-Hoph^ra 
made bat a taint effort to easiet hie n^ortunate ally; on the liret 
repulse he retreated within the frontiers of his own kingdom, 
learing Zedekiah to bear the bnmt ot the Assyrians* rage. 
bucha^es^tar, after a short siege, compelled Jerusalem to sur¬ 
render nnoondiUonally. Zedekfah and his family fied, but were 
overtaken by the pursuers in the plains of Jericho; the degraded 
king was dra^fed in chains before the cruel conqueror; his wives 
and children were slain in his presence, his eyes were put out, and 
be was sent in ohains to terminate his miserable existence as a 
captive in Bab^ylon. Jerusalem and its temple were razed to the 
ground; die wretched inhabitants were transported to Bab'ylon; 
and for seventy yeazs the holy city had no existence save in the 
memory of heart-broken exiles (b.c. 668). The day on which 
Jerusalem was tak^, and that on which its destruction was com¬ 
pleted, are observod even in our age, as days of fasting and humi¬ 
liation, by the scattered remnant of the Jewish nation. The form<*r 
event occurred on the ninth day of the fourth month; the latter 
on the seventh day of the fifth month. 

Captives were subjected to cruel treatment by Oriental con¬ 
querors. They were bound in the most painful attitudes, and 
driven like cattle to the slave-markets, where families were di¬ 
vided, by their members being sold to different masters. It is 
probable that the Babylonians were not less severe taskmasters 
than the Egyptians had been; for we find in the later prophets 
that the memory of what the Jews had suffered ever rankled in 
the mind of the nation; and it is remarkable that iffter their de¬ 
liverance they never again lapeediinto idolatry. 
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Sectiok L O^ofTppMcd 

r E bouodftriM of Irin, which EuroptaxH Cftll Persia, hare 
imderp^oe muijr chaogee ; in its most prosperous periods, its 
limits were the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean on4he soa&, the 
rivers Indus and Ox'us on the east, the Oaspian Sea and Caxieasisn 
mountains on the north, and the Euphiites on the west. The 
most striking features of this extensive coantzj are numerous \ 
chains of mountains and extenrive tracts of des^, iiiterq>er8ed '• 
with fertile valleys and rich pasture^landA The southern coast 
along the Persian Oulf has a conriderable resemblance to Arabia; 
it is a sandy plrin, desolated by pestilential winds from the desert 
of Kenn&n, and scarcely poasesriog any indentation or navigable 
river which could serve as a harbour. Prom thence to the Cas* 
plan Sea and the Oz^us there is a succestion of mountains and 
valleys of different elevation and extent Few of the mountains 
are of eztraordinaiy height, though some of the ranges are capped 
with perpetual snow ^ none of the vaileys are wide, but some of 
them extend to the length of one hundred miles* The largest 
tracts of country are the salt deserts, the most remarkable of 
which extends &om the hanks of the E^manMer (Heirmund) 
to the modem province of Hekrio, which skirts the Indian 
Ocean. 

/ Persia Pr oper, the modem province of Fhars, contidned the 
sacreo me^bpolis of the empire, known to us only by its Greek 
name, Persep^oli s. This celebrated city was destroyed by Alex¬ 
ander } but 1^ ruins, celled or the foiiy pillars, testify 

that it must have rivalled Ae moet splendid cities of antiejuity. 
Pasargdda was a royM mausoleum and treasury dependent on Per- 
sep'olis, and appears to have been regarded as the sanctuary of tile 
monarchy. 

nTho province of Suaitoa (Khusist^) separated Persia Proper 
nw Babyldnia; befVeeffThe two provinces was a range of moun- 
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tainS; iohaUted hy warlike partoral tribes^ of whicli the molt 
celebrated were the Ux^iL who compelled the^erslaa kioge to 
paj them tribute wbeo they went from Susa to Pei^p^oUe. 
Susiina was a fertile proTisce, watered by eevpral ero^ streams^ 
that supplied a vast number of canals and water^courses. Susa^ 
the capi^ of this district^ once the iarourite residence of the Per* 
rise mooarchs, is now a Test desert^ where the ruins of a city can 
with dificulty be traced. The total destruction of Siiaa may 
appear wonderful, when it is remembered that the mins of Pe> 
aep^olis still rank amcMig the wonders of the East; but the edifices 
of Peraep^olis were constmeted of marble, while those of Siisa 
were ma^ of bricks hardened in the sun; and, as the Sdsii had 
neither the materials nor the skill of the Babylonians, their build¬ 
ings haTS yielded to the influence of violence and! time. A. few 
sculptured atones are still found where the city stood. North of 
these prorinoes were wild mountainoos districts, extending to the 
confines of Media, whose inhabitants could with difficulty be 
brought to submit to a settled government Madia was divided 
into two provinces; Atropatflne or Media Minor (Aaerbijto), and 
Medla^^^orflrdk Ajemf)* The TSmer contained the city of 
fturia ^T abrfil. but was only partially cultivated. Media Major 
abounded in rich pasturages, especially near the city of and 

hence it waa rich in flocks and herds. The Nysean horses were 
regarded as the beet in Asia; and the breed, not yet wholly ex¬ 
tinct, still muntains a very high character. Ecbat fae ( Ham^sdan) 
was the capital of Media, and rivalled SusOnd Persep'oUs in 
magnificence, while it exceeded them in extent and the strength 
of its fortifications. The eastern districts of Media, named A^rio, 
formed sn extensive steppe, which merged in the desert of Uar- 
mtoia (Kermin); it was separated from Media by a fortified de- 
file, dlled the Py^ C as^pim ^Caspian Gates), The capital was 
named A^cia, and dccupi^ the site of the modem Herit. 

North of Media lay Pa^thia and Hyrfi^ia f Taberis tin and 
hfsjSJUiftSfl?) ? mountainous r^ons, wi^ some fertile valleys. 
The capital of Hyrc foia was Za ndra(^ta> which was occasionally 
a royd residence, North-east of these were the sandy deserts now 
called Kbirwfa , tenanted by nomad tribes, who then as now prac¬ 
tised alternately the arts of merchants, herdsmen, and robbers. 
East of A'ria was Bactri^ns, dirided by the Ox^ua boai Sogdi&na; 
its ctipitsl dty was Baytra, which is usually identified with the 
modern city of Balkh. The metropolis of Bogditoa was Mara- 
e.ui^a, now called Samaroand, one of the most andent commercial 
cities In the world. 

East of the provmce of Phars were Csminia (Eerm&n) and 
Gadrdsia (Mekrin); flat and sandy, but interspersed with some 
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TfSTj fertile tracts. The people of Oedr^eU were among tlie most 
undTilised subject to Persia; tbey have alwajs been destitute of 
com and cattle, and were for tbe most part compelled to subsist 
upon fish. The other eastern districts of Persia were known only 
bj name to aoments before the time of Alexander* 

The hills in the interior of Persia are but thinly with Tege^ 
taUoD, and none but those of Masenderan and Qeorgia possess 
forests; a few, bowever^ hare groups of large trees mingled with 
the shrubs and underwood that cover those which are not mitirely 
barren. There are but few rivers of sufficient magnitude to ht 
narigable; the most remarkable are the Ulaf or Eulie^us (Elardn), 
the Ar'ras or Arax'es, and the EtymanMer (Heirimund). 

The Talleys of the centre of Persia abound in the rsJMt and 
most Tsluable vegetable productions^ and under a good ^stsm of 
government might be cultivated i^oat to any extent The 
orchards produce all the fruits of the temperate cone, and the 
most beautiful flowers of our gardens grow wild in the flelds. The 
.h orsee an d dogs are of uncommon rise» straigth, and beauty; and 
j D^ountr^ pUBiiUMjuij a fflore robust^ ^ve,' i£^welPsSSp5lf>ace 
• of men; probably in consequence of the great variety of climate, 
which inures them to the vicissitudea of heat And cold from 
earliest infancy. In short, Persia possesses every natural advsn* 
tage for becoming a powerful and prosperous empire; but from 
the remotest ^es it has been subjected to a b ligbting despotis m^ 
by which its resources have been not merely negiecied, but WMted 
and destroyed. 

SxcTioir n. The Sotnee and Extent of ow KnortHedge teeptding 

(he Ancient Pereime. 

TffE history of the ancient Peraians is involved in great obscu¬ 
rity, though no nation took more pains to transmit correct ac* 
counts to posterity. The rocords that have come down to us are 
for the most part so inconsisteDt, that their narratives have as 
little similarity in the most important details as the histories of 
England and Japan. It is necessary, therefore, to state the sources 
from which the following account has been derived, and to show 
how much of the narrative depends on plauuble conjecture, and 
how much on piobable evidence. Tbe sources of Persian history 
are either native or fqr^ign; the latter including the accounts both 
of tbe Greek historians and the Jewish prophets. ^ 

Tbe first native authori^ is the Zend-a«*vesta, a eoUection of 
the sacrod books of the ancient PersSoa, feifi of which are un* 
doubtedly very ancient, though other portiona have been oor- 
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rupted bj the lapse of ages. In tlus work are contaiDed the earlf 
traditions of the uation, the religious system and moral code 
ascribed to .Zer ddsht , or Zoroas'ter^ the great I’ersian legislator, 
and the litur^^still ueeTVjTthS^^orshippers of fire.’ Counected 
with this is the Sabistini a work describing twelTe rdigions, 
written by a MabomiDedan trseeller about two centuries ago, in 
which the author treats very folly of the andest religion of I’ersia, 
professedly deriving his information from original aourcea To 
these muit be added some minor Pars! works, collected by Orien¬ 
talists in India. 

Next in importance to these ranka the Shih N&roeh, or Book of 
Kings, an immense epic poem, containing sixty thousand verses, 
written by Ferdouei, the greatest poet Persia, a'bout the middle 
of the tenth century. This historical poem was compiled from 
vague tradidoDs, and from the few fragments of ancient Persian 
literature that survived the political destruction of national records 
by the Greeks .and Partbians, and the fanaticism of the first Ma- 
hommedan conquerors; and, consequently, facts are so disguised 
by a multitude of fictions, that it is always diificult, and frequently 
impouible, to arrive at the truth of hie representations. Itfirk- 
hond and his son Khondemtr both wrote histories of Persia, about 
tFe^ose of the fifteenth century, they have, however, in general 
followed tile narrative of Ferdousi; but in some places Mkkhond 
undoubtedly has used the same authorities as the con^iler of tbe 
Babist&m It will readily be believed that these works are not 
entitled to tbe some credit as the national histories with which 
we are so familiar in Europe; history, as a science, htis never been 
cultivated in the East; trutli has never been the main object of 
Oriental writers, and a critical estimate of rival authorities never 
has been practised in Asia. The traditional legends that survived 
the Mac^onian conquest, the wars of tbe Seleucidee, and the 
Parthian dynasty, appear to have been collected by the Saasan^ides: 
but they were again dispersed when the Saracens subverted the 
ancient empire of Fenia. After more than twelve hundred years 
bad elapsed since tiie fall of Darius, Ferdousi was able to collect 
but scanty materials; and be chiefly ptid attention to the legends 
that rela^ to eastern Peraia, and the Asiatic wara of the empire. 
Mirkhond equally neglected the European relations of the ancient 
Persitnt; and hence, arises one great cause of the discrepaztey be¬ 
tween his statements and those of western writers. 

/ Ilerod'otits, Xen'ophon, and the fragment of Ct^sias, are the 
pgnripal Greek authorities for the history of ancient Pertia; of 
these the first is by far the most valuable, and his account of the 
Persian ware with Greece is entitled to our confidence. It must 
also be added, that many parts of his nairative are singulmly con- 
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^rmed by the leges ds preeerred in the works of Hirkhond and 
Ferdousi. The writings of Xenophon are, a life of Cyrusi a phOo* 
Bophical romante founded on history, and an account of his own 
campaigns in Perua. CtAsias has given us catalogues of kings, 
profess^ly deriyed from the PersLan archives; but, from his frag- 
meats, he appears to have exercised little discretion in selecting^ 
authorities. 

In the Bible, the Book of Es^er is altogether a Persifm history, 
and much Important InformaSSlTis girsn incidentally in the Books 
of Uanlel, Es'ra, aud Nehemiah. 

Finally, much light has been thrown on ancient Persian history 
by the writings of modem Oriental scholars; especially the philo¬ 
logical researches of B<yp , B umouf , and ScUegel, which have 
shown how closely allied the ruling people of Hindustan was with 
the ruling nation of Irftn, by pointing out the close resemblance 
between the original langutges of both, the Sanscrit and &e Zend. 

From authorities so very different in nature and value, all con¬ 
fessedly more or leas imperfect, a complete view uf the history and 
condition of ancient Persia cannot reasonably be expected; but by 
combining all these together, we may hope to obtain at leaat a 
more correct account than has yet be^ deuced from them taken 
separately. 


SEono5 IIF Social and Politieal Condition of Ancient Pereia, 

CsNTBiL Asia, from the most remote ages, has been exposed 
to the invasions of nomad hordes from the north and east, most of 
which, according to their native legends, descended from the 
mountainous tracts extending from the great Altaian chain to the 
Paropamisian range on the borders of India. Kecent mvestigations 
have rendered it probable that this was also the native country of 
the Brahmina and Hindus, at least of the higher castes; but it is 
impossible to discover at what period migrations commenced to 
the south and west. The colonists who came into Media called 
themselves A'rii, manifestly the same word as tiie Sanscrit Ar'ya, 
which signifies pure mm, in opposition to the Mlechaa, or bar¬ 
barians. They were a mixed priestly and warrior caste, who 
treated thtir subjects as beings of an inferior nature. Their early 
succe«« was chiefly owing to their shiU in horsemanship; if not 
the first nation of the that employed cavalry, they were the 
first to make that %iilitary body the main streng^ of their army. 
A cognate race, the Persians, having nearly the same institullonB, 
proceeded further to the south-west, and formed a na tion of herd s- 
lut^n and shepheiila A monarch named Jem^d, the Achs'n^nos 
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of the OttokBf first instructed hie subjecte in agriculture, and thej 
gratefully made royalty tbe inheritanee of his famvtyr^ The Medes^ 
haring l<nig held dominiiMS as the ruling caste, wefe OTertbrown in 
an insurrection of the agricultural and shepherd tribes,; this 
politick rerolution was effected by Cy'nia; end it was followed 
necessarily by a religious change^ erasequent on the altered posi- 
tion of the priestly caste, 

Under the Medes, or rather the Migi, as their priests were colled, 
a species of the Sabian supentitica seems to have pretailed ; the 
sun, moon, and planets received divine worship, while the more 
andent beUef in one supreme God^ though obscured, wsa not 
wholly lost When the Persians triumphed, the priestly caste lost 
much of its influence, and seems to have been regaMed as naturally 
hostile to the new dynasty; hence we find the Persian monarchs 
bitter persecutors of the priests wherever they estahlished their 
sway, destroying the Chaldeans in Babylon, and the sacerdotd 
caste in Eg^t The nature of tiie rel^^us changes made by 
Cy'rui dannot how be determined $ but the revolution was com* 
pleted by Zoroas^ter, whoee system is the most perfect devised by 
unaaristed human reason. ^ God, he taught, existed from alleter* 
.^nity, and was like infinity of time and i^ce. There were, he 
hvorred, two principles in the universe^good and evil—the one 
was named Hotmudr which denoted the preddiag agent of all! 
that was good; and the other .^hrimin, the lord of evil. Each | 
of these h^ the power of creafibn) but that power was exercised i 
with opposite designs; and it was from their co-^action that an • 
admixture of good and evil was found in every created thing. The | 
angels of Hormuxd, or the good principle, sought to preserve the 
elements, the seasons, and the human race, which the infemsl 
agents of Abrimdn desired to destroy; hut the soureo of good 
aloae, the great Honnusd, was eternal, and must therefore ulti« 
matoly prevail. Light was the type of the good, darkness of the 
evil^ epirit; and God bad said unto Zoroas'ter, ' Hy light is con* 
cealed under all that shines.’ Hence the disciple of that prophet, 
whan he paribrms his devotions in a temple, turns towards the 
sacred fire that burns upon its altar; and when in iho open air, 
towards the sun, as the noblest of ^ lights, and tiiat by which 
God sheds hia divine influence over the whole earth, and per* 
petuates the work of his creation.' ^ This form of idolatrous 
wotship was cmnmemorated on the Fenian to a very late 
period* ^ 

With these qieculative tenets wis combuied a system of castes, 


^ Sit JonMAT.cof.v’s Fwria,vol that 2ma(Usr was Initruekd in the 
L pk 194* The Jewi have a tnditka true religion by one of Uic prophets. 
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^ which are thus described hj Ferdoos^ who attributes their intro- 

duction to Jemshid 

• 

This for Atty Us aetiTs mind 
Combined and class^ the ^des of btaaan kisdt 
Tbe Mgea' dan, the AmMihan ^ be oboM, 

And named a moont dT'biildWed rites fo those; 

They, with a chief devote to prayer alone, 

Gnardiens of dre stand nest tbe royal throoA 

Nest those, jyieg t called, who weap<ms wield, 

Tbe lioQHQ^^Toe glory of the field; 

Pride ^ the ^ve, they foond and Ax the tfaioxM, 

As or martial nceour, known. 

From all mankind a meed of thanks is claimed 
For the next class, * Tbs Full of Wisdom' framed: 

Remote from haughtier eway, from Inst of Dune, 

Tillsge and harvest toils their simple aim; 

No cries of bonger rise, nor famines come 
To stint their meals or scare their bumble home, 

From cold, from want, secum, their peaceful ear 
Rings not of doom, nor sounds ^ death and l^ar. 

Tes [ these ere blest; but mark this maxim grave-* 

Tis sloth that toms tbe freeman to a slave. 

The fourth, the A hmenshuh i class, combined 
Those of ingentous hTno snd setive mind; 

Laborious, staid, who crafts of espouas, 

While care and want deep grave tbeir wrinkled blows. 

Id Afry years Che mooaitb fined tbs place 
Of this, the artist and mechanic race; 

Selecting one from each tbe task to guids 
By rules of art, himself the mlsi applied^ 

The co neerottion of the ordinanc es that reflated public morals 
was iutnisted^ tbe Magi, who were, as we bare said, originaUy a 
caate or tribe of the Medes. Zoroas'ter reformed the inetitutions 
of this body, aod appws to have opened the priestly dignity to 
persons of eyat ^caste, though few petered on the fanetions of 
public worsh^, wEo were not of the Magiaa descent. Thua the 
sacerdotal rai^ in Persia partook of the nature both o f a caste and 
anjg;{Le£» It was high in power; the court was principally com^ 
posed of sages and sooth sayers; and it was deemed one of the 
highest royal pmileges ToTW initiated in the mysteries of tbe 
Magian religion. The priests also wer e j udges in dviL cas ea> 
because religion w as the basis of n^ut tfaflv were 

stifcQy *bound by t^e sneieot code, l^o drcoms^ces were deemed 
suiBcieotly strong te wsarant a departure from andent usages; and 
hence ^ the laws of the Medes and Pensans ’ were prOTerhial for 
their strictness of execution. 


t IViat's Specim^m^ (UopuUiihsd) 
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The king waa ae much bound by the national code oa hie meanest 
'subject; but in every other respect hia power was without con¬ 
trol; and the satraps, or prorinctal goremora uifder him, were 
equally despotic in their respectiTO proyinces. The court scarcely 
differed in any material point from the Oriental courts of the pre¬ 
sent day. The king had bis harim of wives, and a crowd of in¬ 
triguing eunuchs. The succession was always open to dispute; and 
rival mothers poisoned or murdered those whom they deemed 
competitors for the crown. It was a heavy tax on the national 
resources to support the barbarons splendour with which the kings 
and satraps deemed it necessaiy to surround their dignity; and the 
exactions wrung from the cultivators of the soil always made the 
Porsian peasantry the most mtaerable, even in Asia. The army 
WM ^an oth^ sojufie.jff .viatched?^^ Jhe countiyTni * 

amount of standing forces was always maintained, and hordes of 
the w'^dermg tribiSI on-the bordem of Persia kept in pay; besides 
this, in case of any emergency, every man capable of bearing arms 
was enrolled in Ibis own district, and forced to become a soldier on 
the first snnunona This constitution enabled the Persians to 
make rapid conquests, but it prevented their empire &oin becoming 
permanent; the soldiers fought for pay or plunder, and were held 
together by no common principle, save attachment to their leader; 
hence the fall or flight of the commander-in-chief instantly decided 
the fate of • Petaian army, however great its nunibeis; and when 
the army was defeated, the kingdom was subdued. With a 
^^cti^lang;,.an army drawn together more like a herd of slaves 
^han warriors, a griniHi^^ystm of taxation, and a deliberate dis- 
jregisid of popular rights, the great Orient^ monarchii)s' were liable 
ito vicissitudes scarcely known in European statea There was no 
I patriotic spirit in the people, no love of independence in the' 
^ nation; if the invader prevailed in the battle-field, he had no 
further enemies to dread; the maa^ of the population cared little 
for a change of rule, which left unaltered the miseries of their 
situation^ 


Section IV. Sittory of the Rfedee and iVrimis tmder the 

Kaianim Dynaety^, 

FBoac B.C. 710 VO B.a 62S. 

Mania sad Persia ware provinces of the great As^rien empire; 
and^their native legends {deserve the memory of t^a cruelty with 
which tiisy were treated by the monarchs of Nineveh, Uiough 
sa<Uy disguised by fiction, in the history of the tyrant Zah^. 
When that empire was broken to pieces after the death of 8ar- 
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d&nap&llUj Media fall into a state of anarchy, from which it was 
delivered by Deid^ (b.o. 710), the Eai-Kdbad of Oriental writers \ 
he built the of Rr^i^TyL. gsd greaUj strengthened his new 
kingdom by inducing hU subjaets to fonn permanent settlements; 
but in the mid^ of his useful earaeri he was summoned to check 
the rinng power of the Babylonians, and fell in battle. The 
Modian power was restored by Phiaor'tes, who succeeded bis 
father; but it attained its highest glory miet Cyax'ares, the third 
monsrch of this dynasty. 

In the early partof his reign, C yax^mre s bad to encounter many 
fonnidable difficulties. While he was engaged besieging Nineveh, 
the Scythian hordes from the north entered Media, and oreiran 
the greater part of central and western Aeia. Their ravages were 
continued for twenty-eight years, and they had compelled the 
Medei to give them &ee admittance to their houses, when they 
were simultaneously destroyed by a eonepiracy of tbeir hosts, 
which Cyax'ares h^ organised. A party that bad escaped the 
general massacre entered into the aervice ot the liedian monarch ; 
but finding reason to dread the fate of tbeir countrymen, they 
transferred their allegiaaoe to the king of Lydia, and thus caused 


a war between the two monarcha The most memorable event of 
this war, which lasted five years, was the total eclipse of the 41 : ' 
that took place in the mid!^ of a battle, and so ilui^d the con- 
tending parties, that both the Modes and Lydians fled in confuedon 
from the field. A peace was soon after concluded between the two 
crowns, and Cyax^ares renewed his war against the Assyiians. Aided 
by the king of Babylon, be boaieged and took Nineveh, and totally 
destroyed that ancient city ('B.qflOl ). The allies next attacked 
the districts that the Egyptians possessed in Syria, defeated 
Pharaoh-N^ho at Carichenfl^, and subdued the prinripal part of 
western Asia. It seems probable that the supremacy of the fi^des 
over the Persian principalities was first established during the 
reign of Cyaz'arcs, who is generally identified with the Km Kfioos 
of Mirkhond and FerdousL The cruelty of the Median conquerors, 
and the suQerings of the unhappy Perrians, are powerfully de¬ 
scribed by the prophet ExeMeL ^ There is £0am (Psrsa) and all 
her multitude round about her grave, all of them slain, fallen by 
the sword, which are gone down uncircumcised into the nether 
parte of the earth, which caused their terror in the land of the 
living; yet have they borne their shame with them that go down 
into the pit.’^ « 

Asty^fgea. called in the Book of Daniel Ahaau^rus,* tl 4 ^t is, 
* the mighty hero * (Achaah Zwerosh), as epithet given to several 


1 Ezukiel xxBtl. 24. 


* Dsn. lx. 1, 
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Orieattl m<mBieh% -wbb the next Idng. To reconcile the Peniens 
to hie nuthMty^ he gave hie daughter is znemage to Cambj'sefli 
of the fjunJlf of the Achamenido^ and the royA tribe of the 
Paurgida. The iaeue of thie onion wee Agrad'atea^ iuheequentlj 
named Kfaor^h, or Khoarau, different foxtne of a Persian 

word which signifiei the eun. 

The main facte of the romantic legend that Herodotae has pre- 
eerred reepectiog the early yeare of Cy'rue, are confirmed by the 
Oriental hiMoriane; asd^ when stripped of some embelliebznente, 
can ecarcely be deemed incredible. The foUctfring are the facte 
in which the Greek and Persian hietoriaoe confirm each other's 
teatimccy; the Peraian names of the principal actors are enclosed 
in bracketa Camby^ses (Siyiwesh) ia eaid to have sought refuge 
at the court of Asty^ages (Afrasi^)^ king of a country north of 
Penia (Turin), to aroid the effects irf hia ^father's jealousy. He 
obtained the hand of his host's daughter Mandine (Perangfz) in 
marriage. Envioua courtiers prejudiced the Median king against ^ 
his aoU'-in^law; he resolved to destroy him, and the child of which 
his own datigbter was pregnant, llie Persisn prince, according 
to the Oriental historians, was murdered; but the princess and 
her unborn child were saved by Har' p^g us (Piran Wisab), the 
tyrant e prime minister. The posthumous child of Camby'ses was 
the celebrated Cyras; he was brought up in obscurity until he 
approached the age of manhood, when he learned the secret of 
hia birth. With all the courage of enthusiastic youth, he went 
among his countrymen, who revered the memory of his father, 
and were weary of the tyranny of Aa^agea; they flocked to hie 
standard, and the young prince, entering Media, dethroned As- 
ty'agee, and threw him into prison. Instead, however, of seising 
the crown for himself, he submitted to the rule of Cyax'area II. 
(Kai Kaooa), hia maternal uncki whom the Persiana describe as 
bis paternal grandfiither. 

Oyax'aresy immediately after hU aeeesaon to the dignity of 
Daraweeb, or long of Media (B.a 660), sent hia nephew to invade 
the Babylonian empire, which had now fallen from its high es« 
tate. Oy'rui invested the city of Babylon, and, after a long siege, 
took it, in tire manner that has been already related. (See page 
60.) Oyax^atea, whose title of Daraweah, oi Dariua, is i^quently 
mistaken for a proper same, removed the seat of his goTemment 
to the newly-acqui^ dty, where, becoming acquainted with the 
merits of tha prophet Dan'iel, he took him into his service, and, 
appo^pted him nae chief visier. Some envious courtiers attempted^ 
to riun him by means of his well-known piety, and procured an 
edict from the Daraweah, forbidding anyone, for thirty days, to 
ofier up prayers to anyone bat the king, under penalty of being 
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exposed to lions. Dan^iel disobejed tbe impious oommend, end i 
wfts thrown into the lions* den ; bat God closed tbe of j 

the ferocious idumsls^ and he was taken out uninjured. He was 
immediately restored to his office, which he letain^ to the end q{ 
his life ; and it fleserves to be a^ed, that, in eonsequenes of his 
fidelity to the Median and Persian hing^ be is described ss a 
reneges in some andent Jewish tradirions. 

It was during the reign of Cyax'ares, or Darfns, that the emns 
called Danes, that is, ^ aoyareigDa,* were made the principal cir- 
culatidg medium of toe East They were for seyml ages pre* 
ferred to all others, on account of the fineness of the gold. It is 
supposed that they were coined out of the Test quantity of the 
precious metals found at Bab'ylonj for Nebuchadnes'sar, during 
his long and prosperous reign, had accumulated ^onnoui treasures 
from the spoils the ranquisbed nations and tribute of the sub* 
ject proviuces. 

C ylnis succ eeded Cyax'ares in the irin pHont ; and thus the su*i 
prsmaoy was from the Modes to the Persians fn.o. 

But long before he reigned alon^ be had been associated wii 
undo in tbs goTemment, and had the aole command of tbe army 
that subdued Ly^dU , Assyr^i a, B abYldnia , and western Aria, to 
the confines of^Xj^t Tzme^teiy at't^ Us aeo^fin^ lie isih ed 
an edict permitting the Jews to return to their nati ye landt and 
rebuild the walls wd temple of Jerusalem, as t^ prophet Isaiah 
had predicted a hnndred years before bis birth. For seTen years 
he ruled his empire in peace and prosperify, directing his attastion 
to establishing a stable goTeroment in his extenrire dominions, 
and endc avouriny. as we hare good reason to believSt to^ restri ct 
tF e extravagant privikges claim ^ Qaite> 

TGere is some d^bt about the manner of his death. Xen^ophon, 
in his philosophical romance, declares that he died in bis bed; 
[erod'otus, on the contrary, asserts that he perished, with a great 
)art of his army, in a war against the Bcvtlda Bs; toat having in* 
vaded their country, he incautiously advanced into the deeerts, 
where he was surrounded, attached at a disadvantage, and slain. 
The latter account seems to be confirmed by the native Persian 
legends. Ferdonsf and Mirkbond declare, that he proceeded to 
dome spot which he had salected for retirement, where he eud* 
dexily disappeared; and his train, among whom were some of the 
most renown^ warriors of Perria, perished in a dreadful tempest. \ 
We need scarce ly a dd, toat the Orientol writer frequ^^ use 
etonns io^^' any gtSX dt wide-sprrfZdng ^lamity, a^ fa an'! 
invasion of barbarians, or the destructimi of an army. 

Whatever may have been tbe manner of bis death, it is eertain 
that he was buried at Pasargadas, where the remains of his tomb 
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taay still bs seen. In the age of Stribo^ it bore the following . 
inscription: * O mazij I am Cyprus, who founded the Persian 
empire; envy me not then the little earth which* coyers my re- 
maina.' 

fL ohoAo^ succeeded to iht throng (b.o. 529), and 
immediately prepared to inyade Egypt. He soon made himself 
. master of i ^uaiamt and, being mded by the local information of 
I^AneS) anfirre^ deserteri he ov erthrew Paammen'itus^ the last 
Egyptian monarch) and subdued^he efftlie iwmlUy* HU fierce 
hostility to the aacerdotal caster which he inherited from his 
father^ made him a persecutor of the Egyptian prieatS) whO| in 
revenge, have portrayed him as the worst of tyranta After the 
conquest of Egypt, he resolved to annex Ethiopia to his dominions, 
and, at the seme time, to plunder the AmmAnium, or great temple 
of Jupiter Am^mon, built on an oiaU io the midst of tbe desert. 
The dreadful sufferinga of the Persians in Ethiopia have been 
aire adY described ; but the fate of tbe Ammonian expedition was 
still more unfortunate^ There was no road or track through the 
sandy waste that the invaders had to traverse; no hill or tree 
which might serve to guide their course. The anny was placed 
at the mercy of the Egyptian guides, whose minds were soured by 
i^ent defeat, and who felt a fraternal afTection for the Amuio- 
niana In the midst of the desert their perfidious guides deserted 
the Pemiana; they wandered about in indescribable confusion, 
and the greater part of them were finally overwhelmed by the 
moving eands that winds sometimes raise in the desert. This 
fearful catastrophe is thus powerfully described by Darwin 

Now o^er their heads tbe wbiasing wbirlwindi breathe, 

And the lone desert pants and heaves beneath { 

Tinged by the crimaoD son, yM columns rise 
Of eddying sand, and war aahd the dtiea, 

In red arcades the biliowy phun surround, 

And whirling tozreta stalk along the ground. 

Loog ranks in vain their shining blades extend, 

To demon gods their knees unhallowed bend, 

Wheel in wide circles, form Is hoBow square. 

And now they fly, and now they front the air, 

Pierce the d^ tempest with lamenting cries, 

Press their parched lips, and close their blood-sbot eyea. 

Gnomes I th« wasto you led your myriad power s, 

Qinib'd Ml the whirls, and ann'd the fiin^ i^owen 1 
Onwstd tetiatlesi rolls tbe ioforiate surge, 

Clouds follow olouda, and monntains moonuuda urge; 

Wave over wave the driving desert swims, 

Bunts o'er their head, inhoraes their struggling Ihnbe; 

Man mounts on man; on camels esmels rusb; 

Uusta march o'er hosta; and nations nations crush; 
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Wheeling in tir, the winged ieUnds fell. 

And one greet eerthy oceen coven ell* 

Then ceeeed the etorae.*—Night bow’d her Ethiop brow 
To eerth, end hetened to thegrovei below; 

Oiire horror shook ^-ewhile the living hill 
Heeved with oonvuLrive throee, end ell wee stUL 

C&mbj^eee intended to haTecerriedlueanne into wnitem Africa; 
hut bU deeigne were fruetr&ted hj tbe refuaal of tbe Phcenidan 
mariners to serve against tbdr Caithaginiui brethren. To securo 
his throne^ he, with tbe cruel precaution so common in Asia, put 
his brother Smer^dis to death ; but was soon alarmed b; hearing 
that the usurper, under his brotb^a name, had seised the Perrian 
crown. On his return home, Camhj'aes died of an accidental 
wound from his own sword, having lint solemnlj assured his 
officers of the falsehood practised hj the pretended Snter^dia As . 
Camb^'sea died without hein, the Haianian djnasty, which, as > 
wo have seen, included both Uedes auR Pei si ana,!* became extinct/ 
(BX. 622). • I 


SscnOK y« JBisUny of the Pereiam tmder the Hydaepid 

Dynaety, 

FROM B.C. 522 TO B.c, 830. 

Tsb real history of the false Smeridb appears to be slightly die* 
guised in tbe narratiTea of the Grecian writers; be was manifestly 
raised to the throne by a ocnspiracy of the priestly caste, who were 
desirous of restoring ^eir own supremacy, and that of their allies 
the Medes. The Persian nobles combined to prevent such a 
calamity, destroyed the usurper, and chose for their sovereign, or 
darawe^, Hystas^pes (Ouahtasp), who appears to have l^en a 
member of the family of Achse'menide. Darius Hyatas^es appears 
to have been the drst who oaed the old title of royalty (Darawesh 
or Darius) as a proper name. When fixed npon the throne, be 
persecuted th^ severi ty .a^d patronised the re li» 

^ous ^stem ascribe d Pe^isn 

rendered exceedingly probable hj a comparison of the various 
accounts given this great reformer.^ We have already examinod 
the leading points of his religious system, which was finally 
established in Persia, after Hystas'pee had triumphed over 
Magi. ^ 

To secure his tide, Darius, for henceforth be will behest knpwn 
by this name, united himself in marriage with the two surviving 


^ See Pn^feesor Susa's admirable tnuisktios of Uirxhobd, p. 2T4. 
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dftughterf of Cj^nvi, and theD prepared to puaiali tbe 
who, in eoneequence probably of the azudent connexion between 
the Obiddeane and the eacerdotal caete of the Modes, had not only 
roTolted; hutmnrderod all whom they regarded aa uaelees mouths, 
to proTB Ikolr determined obatinacy. BaVylon tfiietained a eiege of 
twenty ttonthe, and might have baffled ita besiegers, had not a 
Penian noble mutilated himself and gone orer to the citizens as a 
deeetter who bad e^ped from the inhuman cruelty of hii aoTO- 
reign. Ifis wounds gare credit to his words \ he was intrusted 
with the command of an important post, which he betrayed to 
Darfus, as>d thus enabled that monarch to become master of the 
rebellious city. The attention of the conqueror was next directed 
to we|teru^^a, where the Greek commercial dties that had been 
BubJugaie^nccesaiTely by Crce'aus and Cyprus had never resigned 
the hope of recovering their former frc^om. All thoughts of 
insurrection were laid aside at the approach of the victorious 
monarch : he added JtUBpu to bis dominions; and, perhaps anxious 
to revenge tlm fate of Dy^rus, or eager to eclipse his feme, he 

The Danube was passed od a 
brid^ of boats; ao^h^^^ans advanced without opposition 
through a difficult and barrem country, until they had advanced 
beyond the reach of their supplies. Then difficulties began to 
thicken around them; no forage was to be found in tbe fields; 
the irregular cavaliy of tbe Scythians hovered round the camp, 
intercept convoys, cut oS stragglers, and ^pt tbe army on the 
alert by incessant skirmisher without running the baz^ of a 
general engagemeotr Darfua was forced to retreat, and his safety 
was purohaa^ by tbe loss of the greater part of his foUowere. He 
narrowly escaped a greater danger: the king, or, as 

sovereigns were then called, the tyrant of the Thracian Chersonese, 
propos^ to the Greeks of Asia Minor to intercept the king's return 
by breaking down the bridge over the Danube, mid then forming 
a league for the maintenance of their mutual freedom. This was 
prevented by the tyrant of Mildtus,who was badly 

rewarded f<w his eminent services. 

the nephew ol Hyetim^us, was justly indignant at 
the^SaSnent his uncle; he went into Greece, to rouse the 
principal dties to support the cause of freedom in Aria, but found 
little sympathy in Sparta and the PelopcumseUa states. The 
Atheniass had recently expelled thdr tyrant HlJi'piaB, who had 
sought refbge among the Persians, and o))taiued from them 
prcpnines of aid; tiiey gladly promiaed assistance to Aristag^oras, 
and their example was Iznitat^ by the Emtiuga With such weak 
support, Ariftai^oras raised the standar^fr^lt; his bold efforts 
were at first crowned with suocesa, and he homed the important 
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, city of to the ground (b«c 600) ; but subee^jueotly meeting 

witix dome reverses, he waa deserted by faia dUheert^ed ilUee; 
end the msuirfiction, after a protracted struggle, was completely 
suppreMod. ELaving severely punished the rerolten, Darius re¬ 
solved to extend his voigeanee to their Grerian allies, and col¬ 
lected a Isrge naval and miUtary force, which he intrusted to the 
command of his sw-in-law M^doiua Myd&n us crossed the 
Hellespont into Thrace, wh^ce he passed inlo Macedonia, at Hint 
time a Persian province. All the neighbouring countries sub¬ 
mitted, but his fleet was shattered in a storm while doubling 
Mount A'tboa, and his amy soon idterwards was attacked unex* 
pectedly by the barbarous Thracian tribes, who slew a great many 
of the soldiers, and severely wounded Marddnius himself. A 
second expedition was sent to Oreeoe, under the command of Ddtis 
and Artapher'nes, who forced a passage into the northern parted 
that country, stormed Eret^ria, and were menacing Athena, when 
they were totally routed by^tne Athenians un der Miltfades, at the 
memorable battle of Mtf'a t bpn AftOV To avenge these losses, 
Darias resolved to inv^e Greece.in person} but an insurrection of 
the Hiti pgtfm among his children respecting the 

successioD, frustrated hie designs. He had scarcely put an end to 
these dmnestic quarrels, when he was seised by mortal disease,' 
and died, leaving behind him the charsoter of a warlike snd 
prudent sovereign, whose failures in the West were amply com¬ 
pensated by bis conquests in the East, where his empire was 
extended beyond the confines 

Xerises, immediately after Qs accession marched 

against the Egyptian rebels, whom h§ completely subdued. Elated 
by this suced^^ prapat^ to Invade and collected the 

largest army that had ever been assembled. His naflO "Repara¬ 
tions were on an equally extensive scale} and he entered into 
allia nofl wU h^the Cartha^ ians. who agreed to attack the Greek 
colonies ip Sicily and southern Italy, while the Persians were 
engaged with the parent states. Thiee years were consumed in 
preparations before Xerixes and his immense host appeared on the 
shores of the Hellespo nt The Perrians passed over the straits on 
a huge bridge of b^ii^ and a canal is said to have been cut tiirough 
the isthmus of Mount A^thos, to facilitate the passage of his fleet; 
but on the very threshold of Greece, at the mountain pass of 
T heipopv laa. his countless hordes were checked and repuls^ by a 
handful of men under the command of Leonida s, king of Sparta. 
Treachery enabled him to turn the ilank^^ tbe gallant warriqrs; 
but Leonidas and three hundred Spartans, disdaining to fly, burst 
into the Persian camp, and had almost reached the royal tent, when 
they fell, overpower^ by oumbers. Xerixes now entered Greece; 
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bat thd aecount of bia caapaigna balonga properly to Grecina 
biab^. It is auffideat to aaj^ tbsti after haring auffered un* 
paralleled i loasea b; eea and Imd^ he returned to Persia eorered 
with diagraoe. The forces that he left b^und him under Mardd- 
niua w«re' annihilated at the and the Greeks, 

following 4ip tbmr aucoeea, d^roye Sm^ o^w of the PeTMans in 
the MedithrraDeaiL m dthem ttemClelSrtEeeMTmty of iheit 
provmcSln Asia minor. 

Xai^zea ia unknown by naaee to the Oriental hiatorians; they 
name the son of Darios Hyataa'pea (Guahtlap), Eafendiar, and 
aaoribe to him the moat eminent qualities of a general and soldier. 
It ia probable that the memory of Xerizea* ezploite in youth were 
alone preeerred in eastern Persia, and that the oompilere of these 
legends omitted the account of his weateni campmgns, ea disgrace¬ 
ful to the national honour j or« perhaps, no one east ot the 
Euphrdtee deemed western ware wokhy of being recorded. It id 
generally tiio^ght that Xerizea was the A.hA8udrua (Achash 
Zweroeh, that is, ^brare hero *) mmitiooed in the Book of Eit'her. 
After his return from* Greece bia attention was occupied by tbe 
intriguee of his harem; and he was just such a we^ prince as 
.would hare ordered a ruthless massacre to gratify a profligate 
farourite like Haman. Esther, it ia known, procured a counter 
edict, by which the Jews were delirered from their enemiAS, and 
the wi^ed minister put to death. It seema not improbable that 
tbe Persians ehould hare taken the part of their countryman IIImaD 
against the Jewish fayouritea, and circulated a false and prejudiced 
account of the transaction. 

Xerixea was murdered by a c^ttain of his guards, named ^rta- 

end his eldest son shared his fate. The assassin 
conferred^the crown on Aj^ugs^xoe, the third son of the deceased 
monarch, hoping to reign in the name of the young prince; hut 
the new king embraced the earliest opportunity of reyenging tbe 
death of his father and brother, and Artahdnus with his accom¬ 
plices were put to death by torture. 

Artaxer xes, surnamed Macrdcheir, or long-handed/ is 
called by tbe natiye hiatoriaaie Aideshfr'Bahmio,^ and is celebrated 
for hU just and beneficent administration. He sent Ez^ra and 
Nehemiah to rebmM. JerusalMn; fi>r the enyy of neighbouring 
nations had prerenied the Jews firom profiting by the beneficent 
deoree of Cyprus. But hie yirtuee were insufficient to check the 
decline of the empire, which began to exhibiVsig^^ ^ weakness in 
e?^ quarter. The war with Greece contino^; and after tbe 

^ Aidcebfr (in Ssoseric, ct whitii sited bead; sndBabofn (in tbe same 
the hendi or old Pertisn, was a dia- language) means * poaaewingarms.'^ 
leal, IhdSka Sira$) aigniflas * of ez- Sir Malcolm d Pemvi, vol i 
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«P6rdaiifi hftd iuffmd countlM bumiliAtions^ Artex^'xdd waai 
farced to sign a^diigrteeAil peace^ hy which he recogm a^^e 
pendai ;^ ; cnarated thiSTESi^t shd^Jiel 

wCoilf excluded from the ^Igean: and thai^Se PewffiriSin:^ 
ahoulIir6{'c5tte*lrttIflB'tIilW march cTSe^cowt ^iCoTUIIi). 

'Ihlemer wan nd^MA^tnooe imt cf £r^u^ WotTenee; Hye* 
taa'pes^ the elder brother of Artexer^xee^ to^ up erau in Bac'tria, 
ftQd was with great difficulty subdued* The Egyptians, instigated 
by Amyrtse'ua, a native chie^ and h ^yu s, king of liVya, made an 
edbrt to recover their independence, ni wen supported by m 
Athenian fleet (b.c. j^)« ^e confederates defeat^ the Persian 
army, and ideW ihe king’s brother; but they were in turn over¬ 
thrown by Megab^us, the satrap or provincicd governor of Syria, 
who at last shut ^ent up in the city of Byblus, to which he laid 
close siege. In^arus surrendered on favourable terms (B.a 466); 
but Amyrtse'usi escaping with some devoted fdlowets to 
morasses of the DeVta, continued to baraas the*Persians by a 
guerilla war. The queen-mother, a haughty and cruel princess, 
enraged at the loss of her son in the I^^tian revolt, entreated 
Artaxer^xes to violate the capitulation granted to In'arus by 
Megab^zus, and deliver the priscmers taken at Byblui to her. 
revenge. After resisting this inikmotts proponl for five years, he 
was at length wearied into compliance, and the unhappy 
perished by cruel torturea. justly indignant, ygvolte lL. 

(b.c. 447), and being zealously supported by the Syrians, repeatedly 
defoate^lhe roya l forcea He was at length allowed to dictate his 
own 'terms, But no sooner was he in the Idng’s power, than he was 
perfidiously srixed, and k ept a dote p risoner d uriiy th e resf: erf hi? 
life. But this cruelty {Irovokeu airesn ihe^oet^l^ of the sons 
and friends of Megab/rus, whoee turbulence kept the state for 
many years in a state of distraction and confurion. 

On the death of Artaxer^xes (B.C. 424), his only legitimate son, 
^r^xea,. ascended the throne; but within forty-five days was 
mutdered by his natural brother, S yg^ifg ps ^ and he again was 
deposed by another illegitimate prince, O'chus, who, on his acces¬ 
sion, took the name of QgQ^s^. 

Under the administration of Darfus II., sumamed Ndthus, that 
is, ^ illegitimate,’ the empire defined rapidly, chiefly owing to the 
increased power and consequent turbulence of the proTindal 
satrape. AmyEta^us took advantage of these circumstances, ud, 
issuing fr^ his fastgesses, re-establ ished the ^yptian kingdom; 
but he seems to have oonsentea io owirtbruuuil£Ud’'Upremac^tof 
the Peman mooarchs. Fortunately for Barfus, the Greeks were 
too deeply engaged in the Peloponnensn wars to profit by the 
weak state of their indent enemies; on the contrary, the Peraiana 
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acquifed a paramouct influaoaa is the affain of Greece; and 
Prince C;f?uai wbom hia btW had istnutad with the gOTemment 
of westers Asia^ hy allying himself with the opartaa interest, 
largely eontrihot^ to the over throw of the Ath enian powy > 

Os ffliUi “« «on“^ ||g{^6a, i£nameTSn^mon, 

&om the stiength of his memory, ascended the throse (B.C. 405j; 
blit was oppoB^ by his brother O^rua, who had the support of the 
queen-mother, Psiysitis, and of n army of Greek mercenaries, 
which he was enabled to levy through hie connexion with Sparta. 
C^rus, at first successful, was sh^ at the battle of Cunax^ 
(B.C. 401); but his ten thousand Greek auxiliaries, under the 
guidance of Xen^opfaon, a renegade Athenian, though a delightful 
historian, sucotfUduil lU 'forcing a safe passage to their native land. 
During &e remainder of hia reign, the weak Artaxer'xes was the 
mere puppet of his mothsr« Paiysfitis, whose inveterate hatred 
against queen Statfra, and all whom she suspected of having con¬ 
tributed to the overthrow of her favourite son, C/rus, the 
palace with murders, treasons, and assasainatioDS. While the 
court was thus disgraced, Ageriiim, king of Sparta, joined with 
the Ariatk Greeks, was making rapid conquests in western Pereia; 

. and he would probably have dismembered the emjure, had not the 
troubles ezeit^ in Gmce by a larish distribution of Peman gold, 
compelled him to return home. 

The remainder of the reign of Artazer'zefwas singularly unfor¬ 
tunate : he attempted to r^uce Egypt, ^t his effoxt&iailed, owing 
to a disagreement betwoin -ibUiaitan auxiBarise and the Per- 
eian commanders; Cyprus regained its iadqgend^e; and the 
spirit of revolt spread tnrou^ all we^m Asia. His domestic 
calamities were still more afflicting: he was obliged to punish his 
eldest son Darios with death, for conspiring against him; O'chus, 
his youngest son, murdered Ks brother, to open a path to the suc¬ 
cession; and Artazerixes, overcome by su^ a complication of 
miseries, died of a broken heart. 

CKflhu s. on his accesaon (b.c. 860), tooktbe name of 
UL; and, to secure himself on the throne, put to death nn fewer 
than eighty of the royal family. satrap of Asia 

Minor, attempted to take advantage of the unpopularity which 
those orimee brought on the monarch; and, aided by the Thebans 
and Athenians, m^e a vigorous efibrt to bmss the throne. O'chue, 
however, was as oons{dcaous for his militaiy prowess as for his 
crimes; he defeated i^bdsus, and forced him to seek refuge in 
Greece. He next marched against the PbosjdQgUBSurgents, who 
were supported by the Cypriots and Egyptians r the treiton of the 
general of the ec^ederates gave (yebus an easiar victory than he 
had expected,,and he levelled tbe city of j jdon with the ground. 
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Beiair joined by apowetful body of Greek auxiliaries, he regoifitfid 
t hfl island i-rf f^"“i and (moejao w redaeed H t o afernaa pro> 
yiuce. But the kiog's'crueltiae were not oompenei^ hy his 
'victories: and he jvas at length poisoned by the eunuch Bag^, 
vvho placed Ar'cee, the youngest eon of O'chus, on the tfarcme. 

-|r'ceB . after a Idef reign, sui&red the fate of his &ther: and 
the trea(^erous Bagdas tranafemd the crown to BigjjggjQgd^an'- 
nus, a descendant d Darfus Ndthus (b.o. 386). The eunuch hoped 
that by raising so remote a branch to the thrrae, he would be per¬ 
mitted to retain royal power in his hands; but Barfua soon asserted 
his independence, and Bagdas prepared to remove him by poison. 
The treacheiywasdiscorerei; and Darfus compelled'tiie baffled 
eunuch to drink the medicated potion that he h^ prepared. But 
the fate of the Perwn empire was now at hand; Alexan'der the 
(ireat of Macedon appeared in Asl^Mid_hie luaTe litOe'i^y scat¬ 
tered the’mffiads ot Pcroalike c£iw bedore the flle 

loM of the two battles of Is'sus and Ajbfl a, Darfusi while seeking 
refuge in a remote part of his emjnre, was murdered by the eunuch 
Bes'sus; and Asia received a new maater.’ 

The Perriane mheiited the commerdal power of the Babylonians 
and Phceniclane; but they opened no new branch of trade, and 
scarcely munWned those they found already established. It is 
not, therefore, Decessary to repeat here what has been sud in the 
preceding chapters on the commerce of central A^ 


* See the Hiitery of Macedon in a following duster. 
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ORAPTER Vn 

PHOUacrAN COLONIES IK NOftTHSBK AFRICA, ESPECIALLY 

CABTHAOE* 


Sbctiof I. GtogrofAkal O^tUine of Nortkom Africa. 



A lthough A^ca wm circtunnaTigAted at A period of rery 
minote antiquity, tba mUriot of countiy still remainad 
unexploredi and sootbam part, on acoount of tha difficulty of 
narigation in tho ocaan, was naglactad tmtil the knowlodge of its 
discoreiy was forgotten. £nt oortfaem coast bordering on the 
ICeditemoean became tbe seat of flourishing Greek and Phoenician 
colonies^ which were enriched by an extensire cotnineroe with tbe 
states in the south of Europe, and the wild tribes in the interior of 
Africa. ThiB extensive district was divided by nature into three 
regions, or bands, of unequal breadth, nearly parallel with the sea- 
line; 1, the maritiroe eouniry, eonai stiBg gen erally of very fertil e 
wEenSTit^nS’cSSled^^GplelTffiicaT'itlflnownSed 
25, a rugged mountainous country, whose Iciest peaks 
le chain of Mount Atlas, abounding in wild beasts and 
palm-groves, whence it was called by the andenia the Land of 
Liou and hj the modems Beledulgerfd, or t he Lyd of D ates; 
thTBraksns usually named ^ usSSil a vast'sandy dewt, 
which the Arabs call^^^L 

From the chain of mouSf^tlas eevenl amall rivers flow into the 
Maditeiranean 1^ a short northern coarse; but there are no streams 
of importance on the south ride of these mountains, and no great 
river in the interior until we readi the remote Niger, concerning 
which the ancianta had veiy imperfect informatiM; indeed, nothing 
was known with certainty of its true course, until the recent dis¬ 
covery of its month by the Landers. 

Proceeding westwude along the shore frona Egypt, Africa pre- 
sefited the following political divirions. 1. MiJfcsr'i^ . a sandy 
tract, tenanted by nomad tribes. 2. territory, 

occupied by Greek colonies, extending to the greater Sy^tis—^its 
cities were Cyrtoe and Bar'ea. 8. RAgwSyritica, the 


chief 
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modem kingdom of Trij/oli^ 4 mnij tract autgeet to the Oartha- 
giniane, hut a^oat ooettpad hf ncxn^ hordea. 4. ^ 

dooMtic tejntory of CarthaQ^^Ui^^^nDa A e modem kinroom 
if Ttj^ Inutiul eouotij cubj^t to the Cartkapiuass, 

the normom pttft of which was named Bj^uiodna, a nd die cotatbem 
ieui ritiaa. And, htluii^uC?>^upied dtiring 

[eu&fBSginian age^ noSfhordec; buthaTing aoma Cartha¬ 
ginian coloniaa alozig the eoeatic 

Carthage was built on a peninsula in the intoricff of a large bAj, 
now call^ the Qulf of Tunis, formed hj the projeetion of the 
Ilenusau promontor; (now Cape Bon) on the east, and the pro- 
niontorj of Apollo (now Zebid) on the west. The penineula 
was about midwaj between U'tica and Tunis, both of which could 
bo seen from the walls of Carthage; the former being abont nine, 
and the latter only six nulee distant: it was joined to the land by 
an isthmus avenging three miles in lengtii } and on the sea-side 
there was a narrow neck of land projectiug w,^stwards, which 
formed a double harbour, and served as a mole or breakwater for 
the protection of shipping. Towards the sea the city was fortified 
only by a single wall ; but the isthmus was guarded by the citadel 
Bvr^j^ and a triple wall eighty feet high and about thir^ wide. 

xne African territory of Carthage extended westwards along 
the coast to the^^arsofHercul^ and eastwards to the Altug,^^ 
the Q41m^ni»_ Xn^ alS^were erected to the memorybi two * 
oere wh^had sacrificed themselves for their country on the i 


»roi 

following occasion:—The boundary line between the Cyrenewi 
and Carthaginian temtories, falling in the midst of sandy deserts, 
could not be determined by any natural landmarks; and tbis cir¬ 
cumstance occasioned fra^uent wars between the rival states. It 
was at length agreed that on the same day ambassadors should set 
out from both cities, and that the boundary shonid be fixed at the 
place of their meetiDg. 'The Philm^iu were chosen as deputies for 
the Carthaginians; and they travelled with such extraordinary 
diligence, that tbeir rivsis found that Carthage, according to the 
terms of the agreement, would receive full three^ourths of the 
disputed territoiy. After much contooversy, it was agreed that 
either the Carthaginians should submit to be buried alive at the 
limit they claimed, or that the CyrexMns should choose another 
boundary line, and submit to the same fate. The Philis^ni cheer¬ 
fully offered their lives to secure the additional Isold for Carthage; 
and the altars or^sepulchres erected to their memory long con¬ 
tinued to mark the ftontier between tbe territories of Oyreng and 
Carthage. Southwards, the dominions of Carthage extended to 
tbe Tritonian but many of the nomad tribes beyond these 
lima^aTT^mSar obedience to the republic. 
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Tfa« fertile provioces of Carthige, occupied hj people wbo tilled 
the eoiVvtended from O&pe in a direct ti^e, to the moet 
eMtera angle of the Triton Xiclre, a dietasoe of nearlj two hundred 
geograidtical milea* Its aYurage breadth wee one hundred and 
ntiee. The northern par^ generally called* Zeugit^a^ con- 
tained) beridee the o^t^, the important towBf UmI seaports 

^ca. Tunia,^ and Cl ypda,. In the interior the 
deaceoidaDfrof tha^hoeofoana were intermingled with the native 
tribes; the most celebnted of the aettlementa thus formed wer<^ 
VBc^ca> Bulla, Sjc^oa. ^ d The aoutfaem part was called 

Bysicluitt|T rqa ita earliest inhabitants the Byzan'tea, who gra- 
duaiij initfmixed with the Carthaginian colonies. This coast was 
also studded with flourishing seaports^ the principal of which were 
Adrunidtum, Lep'tis Minor, and Tac'ape. 

The foreign poasessiona of Carthage induded the Bele&ric 
ialanSa. Obriiica> SarflniaTafla^e tm ^er islands i n the Medi-^ 

iy and Spain, some settlement s 
on the wjytmm ooast Of 'AiTloa. and the Fortunate Itianda m 


axe probably the Canaries, the fertile 
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The goremment of Carthage was fonned by circumstances; it 
was originally monarch icaL like Tjrsy its parent state ; but at a 
yery early period it aaaumed a republican form , in which aristo* 
the prey^ ^^^"ff tiiA |v\w>r of the^o^o 

boily excluded. Vlliere were two kings, or chief magis¬ 
trates, called Suffetes (the SAcphetimf or judges, of the Hebrews), 
who appear toTaye been nominated hy the senate, and then pre¬ 
sented for confirmation to theigenei^ assembly of the people. 
There was a double senate; a S yned^rium , or house of assembly, 
called also ^nkl^tos; and a lelec'l couflM, denominated GeruBia, 
which was composed of a hundred of the prjncipid members of the 
Sype^^rium, and formed the high court of judiMture. The mem¬ 
bers of the Osrdsia were choaen by the pent a rclues , or committees 
of fiye, into which the house of assemmysnd ihe Oerusia itself 
were diyided. There are no means of aaoertrining the qualifica¬ 
tions required for a senator, or the mode of ele^on ; but it is 
probable that the nnate itself had the priyil^ge of supplying 
yacai^aB. 

Public affitirs were not submitted to the asaambly of the people, 
except when there was a difierence of opinion between the sufii^tes 
and the senate, when the dedrion of. the general assembly was 
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J inftl. But the beet politictl matitQtion At Carthage, ead Hiht 
■whicE pieaeired^the state from the conTOldone that diejpwted the 
other republics of aatiqui^, ires the separaticp of ciTjl.fogiLnuiia 

The gcoiei^ were caoMxi aaa 

lotruftted with miAe or less authority, according to droumetwees ; 
but they were always accompanied by a committee of the senate, 
and were subject to a rigid ^vtLTn\f^a,i^nn on their return ftywu the 
expedition that had been confided to thdr charge. 

Little Is known of the adminiatration justice at Carthage* 
we have already mentioaed that the Oerfiiia was the high court of 
jrstice for state offences: but there was a separate tribunal, oon- 
foisting of onejymdt^aod fou r memhera, seems to have been 
a court of appeal in dvil mSim, and ‘court oi original jurisdio* 
tioQ in suits of great importance. 

In one particular the Carthaginiaa government wa^ more eost-' 
stituff^^ihan *thAt7^1E{me/ofJins^ ihe'TTrecIan republic T 
it kept ^tinct the ciTil and mllitaj^ power; the ^gnity of eUef i 
rougiWate was not united to that of general without'in express 
decree for the purpose. When a king was sent to conduct a war, 
his military powers expired at the close of the campaign, and pre¬ 
viously to a new one a Aeeb nomination was necessary. There are 
also instances of a general being elected one of the auff^tee/ or 
kings, while he was engaged in cOTducting war. Other foreigTr 
expeditions were sometimee intrusted to kings; for Hanno, 
who conducted an armament to eetabliah colonies along the coast 
of western Africa, is expressly called king of the Carthaginians. 

The religion of the Carthaginians was the same as that of their 
ancestors the PboenieiAas, and was consequently polluted by san¬ 
guinary rites and human sacrifioee. Mel^cart, or the Tyrian 
Hercules, Moloch or Bel (whom the Latina identified with their 
own Saturn), and Astarite, or Venus, were the principal divinities; 
hut the Oarthaginiaas were not aveme to the introduction of 
foreign gods; they adopted the wotahip of C^ree from the SidUans, 
and sent ambassadors to the oracle of Del^iL It does not appear 
that there was a distinct sacerdotal caste, or even order, in Car^ 
tliage; tbfi ftiqctioas were Yj j’h 

and the temples were not cn^y used for the wonhip of the gods, 
but also for preeerving the archives of govenunent, and monumental 
rocords of important events. 

A s pecies of nati onal .hankiag was es tablished af.f^nrth^ ga which 
wa^my curiona. metal, the secret whose 

composition was strictly preserved, in order to prevent forgiry, 
were sewed up in leather coverings, and marked with a govern¬ 
ment seal, which declared thdr nomiaal value. This money was, 
of course, current only in Carthage itself; hot we are not acquainted 
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Witt tbe laws hj whict ita iasQa was regulated. The publi(\ 
reTeouea of Carthage were derired ftom the tribute impoeed on the 
depe&dflot oitUa and AMcaa tribee, from the cue&Di-houBe duties 
collected in the port, and from the Spauieh mmee, the richest of 
which were in the neighbourhood of Carthigo ffora, the modem 
citj of Carthagena. 

The Cartiiaginians, like their anoestori the Phceuiriaae, paid 
mat attention to naval affirim. a n d long jioa yed-maqf»»*> mnTsrt^^ 
macy oyef^te weitem Mejl^r^ yan ^ inaj were eminent for 
fteirajlin ahip*hun^y ^CTTt waa after the model of a t!;ar« 
^haginlB' ^lley, aceiJen^y stranded, that the Romans built 
their first fleet The Italians made no improrement on the model, 
and the repreeantarioDs of gelleje on the walla of Herculdneum 
exhibit to ue the forms of Carthaginian rather than of Roman 
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The ottrigat^of the Carthaginians was under the protection o f 
r theaea-deitiea formed a separate dliasl images 

^Tne^drities were placed on the prow of the Teasels, and some¬ 
times serred to indicate the name of the ship. 

In ships of war the images were more fr^uestlj placed in the 
hinder {wt of the Teasel, and the prows were armed with 
or bea^ to injure the enemy’s galleys. The Carthaginians most 
^commonly used ^ three banks of oaib, but 

we read of thei^SsiDg ships with Sto banks, and in one instance 
with seren. The rowers were compoeed of slaTes, bought by the 
state for this particular purpose, and as they requir^ constant 
practice, formed a permanent body, which was not disbanded in 
time of peace. The office of admiral was rarely united to that of 
general, and the nsTal commanders, eren when acting in concert 
with the military, reMTed their oiders direct from the senate. 
Cartha^ suroorted numerous land armies; but, unlike most 


, , ♦ _erce na« 

dtiseni themselTes, engrossed by commeifll'S^ 
pursuits, were unwilling tomicounter thelia^ahjps and perils of a 
campaign. There xras, however, always <me Carthaginian co^ 
which was regarded as the pride of the army. Their AfricBlffif 
jects, Of libyans, consti^ieil the prmapal part of their forces, 
both horse a^ foot; in addition to these, they employed bodies of 
Oauls, Spaniards, and even Greeks and Italians. They had also 
the celebrated slingers from the Balearic islands, and very formid'* 
able troops of Ijght-caTaliy, furnished by the nomad hoMes of 
no^en Africa TBere was, however, 

the army and the rtAte t when Carthage ^uITnolrager aSoid a 
nrgu rsie or ^y,^tEe^ereenaries abandoned bar standards, and 
sold thrir services to the highest bidder. 
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SficnoK in .«Sidory of Carthago from tJkO f om i d i m of the 
City to (Ao eommmoement of the Syracuetm W9r$, 

9 noM S4L d80 TO B.a 4!6» 

Di'bo, after keTtng eic^>ed from the tjrnimj of her brother 
TjgmtlUxif tmrereed the greeter peii of the Meditenwean^ end at 
leogth choee mr her mw county the Ceiifaegtniea penineula. She 
ia eaid to hare ecquired, a fraadulest puMhaee, the ground on 
rrhich the city wae buUt; but thie legend ie unworthy serious 
notice. At tret the Certha^iaaa were eompelled to pay tribute 
to the neighbouring barberiu princes ; but when thrir riches and 
strength increased, they shook ^ diis degrading yoke, and extended 
their dominion by the subjection of the nearest native tribes in the 
interior, and by new establishments along the cosata The more 
ancient PhoBnician oolomes, such as U^tioa and Lep^tU, far from 
feeling jealous of the rising power of ciartEage, jotniM In a federa* 
tion, of which the new city was recogaie^ as the head. The 
Greek settlers at Oyrtoe, whose state h^ attdned great eommer^ 
cial prosperity, viewed the Carthaginians with more jeslouey, and 
war soon broke out between the rival cities. The territory bMween 
these states was inhabited by the Lot^h'^ and Naeamdnesi 
nomad tribes, whose oaravazis camed'bn the greater pfff ofTBe 
trade with the interior of Africa After frequent struggles for 
obtaining exclusive supremacy over this district, the states 
aimed to share it between them; but by the patriotifltt of the 
Philss^ni the greater portion was asrigned to Carthage. 

While the Persian empire was rising into importance in the 
east, Carthage was fast acquiring supremacy over the western 
world, chiefly by means of the family ^ MteK-^jmiJ^thatbeM 

jl ^ ^q^or more But lust as 

le^wer^iMgmtominen^Uiiy iBd C5^oonnterafcomidable 
enemy in the western Mediterranean, whose proved uud 
courage threatened dangerous rivalry. This led to oim of the first 
naval engagements recorded in history, and arose jftom the follow¬ 
ing circnmstanoes:— r 

After Cyprus had overthrown Crm^roa, he.intrusted £he subju¬ 
gation of the Greek colonies in Asia ^ H aripagn s, one of 

his generals, and returned to complete the conquestmSahyldnia. 
One of the places against which Har'pagus directed hisefforts 
Wafl. Phocg^a, tha n^htkn f ltj ^ r 589). Its in- 

habi^StS^Kfc ceiAraiea fbr3S^mmMa&raterprise and ridll 
in navigation} they had frequantiy virited theooast of Spain* and 
ventured beyond the tHllars of Hsrculea. But they had not 
strength to resAiftbe myriads of Pervia} and when summoned by 
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Har^pAg:u«, thejr beggfed for a abort intoiral to ddiborate on bis ^ 
proposi^ Daring tbis periodi tbej embarked tbeir wives, 
childreDi and moveaUe property on bo^ tb^ gafteys, and aban¬ 
doned tbe naked walls of ^eir dty to tbe Persians. Tbe brave 
exiiee steered first to Cbios, hoping to pnrebase iome islets in its 
Ticmity; bat their offers being lefusedf they resolved to found a 
new set^ment in the western Mediterranean. The course of 
their voyage brought them within view of tbeir ancient dty; tbe 
dght rooi^ them to farj, and, suddenly landing, they surprised 
and missaered the Persiu garrisoiL Embarking again after this 
meuiorafals act of vengeance, they flung into the sea a ball of burn¬ 
ing iron, and swore never to return nnlil it should emerge again 
unextin^shed. They then proceeded to tbe island of Cor^sicH, 
part of which was alre^y occupied by the Oarthaginians, and pre¬ 


pared to establish themselves on its coasts. The Carthaginians 
and the Tyrrhemaiui, or Tuscans, dreading the rivalry of the enter¬ 
prising T^oceaps, entered into an atlianoe for their destruction, and 
sent a fleet of ope hundred and twenty sail to drive them from 
pOT^dea. The Phocsans, with half the number ef vessels, gained 
k but, conscioas that their numbers were too 

IweiS to sustain repeated attacks, they abandoned Cor'sica for the 
ijshorea of Gaul, where they founded the city of Marseilles, 

Oamb/ses, after the conqueet of Egyp^^rB^agM^Tosei^ on 
Carthage^ whose wealth was celebrated even in ^sia; but the 
Phosnidan mariners, by whom his fleet was principally manned, 
refused to bear arms against their brethren \ and the design was 
laid aside. So<m after this, in the very yw that the Tsrquins 
were ezpdled, a ^treaty was condud^ between the rep ublics of 
Dome a^Cai^M eYn^oOWj ^ frdmlh^tenn^of wtilcnitapp 
tliai Lne Vami^inn^^rm already aupreme masterS^^ tbe 
northern coast of Africa and riie island of Sardinia, an^^^lA^they 
possessed the Balearic islands, akd a considerable portiwbBsidly 
and Spain. 

Ever rince the sea-fight off Oor'rica, tbe Oartiia^ians had a 


jealous dread' of Grecian valour and enterprise, which was natu¬ 
ral] j aggravated by the incrcsfling wealth and power of the Gb^k 
colonies in Sicily and Southern Italy. When Xer'zes, therefore, 
was preparing to invade HeHas, they readily entered into alliance 
with the Patman monarch, and agreed to attadc the eolcniaa, while 
he waged war against the parent state. An armam^t was accord¬ 
ingly prepared, tiie magnitude of which shows ^e extensive power 
and ^resources of Carth^. It consisted of two thousand ships of 
war, three thousand transports and vemels of burden, and a land 
army amounting to three hundred tbouaand men. The command 
of the whole was intrusted to Hamil^car. tbe head of the illustrious 
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Jfamilj of Migo. Thia inmaflae mnj ccoaisted cbieflf of Afneim 
mercenftrieai and waa compoaed cl vliat aia called lig ht troop a> 
Hea?j armed iiffixitiy and eavaliy were uzdted with ueae in a 
Terj amall propoitioD, fbr the ddaeoa of Carthage were aTeiee to 
military service, ud the entpIoTment of European mercenanea, 
levied in Italy and SpeUi was very ezpeoaive. In all agea the 
main strength of a Carthaginian anny connated in its eavalxyi 
obtained from the wandering tribes tiiat surronnded their*country. 
Thes^ even at the praant day, may be said to be bom horsemen, 
being accustemed, from their youth, to ezarase themselves and 
their fleet steeds in ikirmiabes and battlee. They fought on small 
horses, without saddles; a halter of twisted rushes served them 
for a bridle, and even lor that they scarcely had occarion|*eo well 
were their steeds disciplined^ The skin of a lion or tig^ served 
both f<^ their dress and their nightly couch; and when they 
fought on foot, a piece of elepbant^s bide served for a shield. 
They were, however, wholly undisciplined, and if defeated in the 
first onset could rarely be persuaded to renew the dttack. 

A landing was effected, without Ices, (the modem 

Palermo); and when rite troops were refireehed, Hamil'car ad¬ 


vanced and laid cloee riege to The town was but ill 

prepared for resistance; but the governor Thdron, and bis gallant 
garrison, made a vigorous defence, though pressed not only by thn 
overwhelming forces of the enemy, but by the still more grievous 
affliction of famine. Foreseeing, however, that the town, unless 
speedily relieved, must be forc^ to surrender, he sent an urgent 
request for assistucs to Syracuse. 

Qel^^j king of Sywuse. had taken up arms on the first news of 
the invasion; but his utmost efforts could only collect about five 


thousand horse and fifteen thousand foot With this very dispro¬ 
portionate force he marched against the Cartha^nians, to take 
advantage of any oj^rtunity that fortune might off^. On bis 
road he happily captured a messenger firom the Se^gnrines to 
Hamil'car, promiang on a certain day to join luSirith the 
auxiliary force of cavalry that he had demanded. Though his 
forces were formidable, in point of numbers, Hamircar was too 
prudent to trust such undisciplined hordes, unless aided 1^ regular 
soldiers, and bad therefore ofiered large bribes to win over some of 


the Grecian states in Sicily to his tide. 


The Selinuntines alone 


listened to his terms, and promised to aid him against their old 
enemies the Syramyans. G^Icm sent the letter forward to Raniil'- 
car; and having taken measures to intercept the treacherous 
Sclinimrines, he despatched a chosen body of bis own tfoops 
to the Carthaginian camp in their stead at the stifled timn. 
The Syracusans, being admitted without any suspicion, suddenly 
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giJloped to the geoertVa teat, slew HimSl^ctr and hia principal 
officere, and then, haxtTing to the harbour, aet fire to the fleet. 
Th^ blase of the boniing veea^ the cries of Haiflil^car’s seirantg, 
and the riioots of the STracnsana, threw the whole Carth^inian 
armyinte confuaioa; in riie midst of .which thejwere attached by 
Odion with the rest of his forces. Without leaders and without 
eomaand, the CarthagiTiians could main no effective resistance; 
more than half of the invaders fell in the field; the remainder, 
without anna and without proviaiona, aought ahelter in the interior 
of the oountiy, where moet of them periahed. It ia remarkable 
that this great victory was won on the same day that the battle of 
Thermop^ylm was fought, and the Persian fleet defeated at Arte* 
imsTilm; ti^ee of the noblest triumphs obtuned in the struggle 



"The nuaerable remnant of the Carthaginian troops rallied under 
Gia^gon, the son of Haznil'car; but the new general found it im- 
pomoTe to remedy the disorganisation occasioned by the late 
defeat, and waft forced to suir^der at discretion. Odon offered 
favourable terms of peace to tbe Carthaginian senate, which were 
ungnciottsly accept ^; and Gis'goo was banished by bis discon¬ 
tented countrymen for having yielded to imperious necessity in 
•sumndeiing his troops. 

For seventy yean after this defeat, little is known of the history 
of Carthage, except that during that period ttie state greatly ex¬ 
tended its power over the native tribes of and gained im¬ 

portant acquisitions oftbrritoty from tbe Oyreneana Sicily was, 
in the mean time, the acene of a war, which threatened total 
annihilation to Syracuse, the Athenians having invaded the 
island, and laid riege to that city. But when ihe Athenians were 
totally defeated (b. 0.416), the Carthagioiaas h id their attention 
once more directed to Simian politics 1^ an embassy from tbe 
Segestans, seeking their protectioa against the SyracasaDS, whose 
wrath they had provoked by their alliance with the Athenians. 


SnciXOir IV. Sidory cf 0arthaff9 durmg the SidUan Wigrs* 

nou B,c. 416 TO B.O. 264. 

Tas Carriiagisiani gladly seised the pretext afforded them by 
the S^eatan embasi^; and a new expedition was sent against 
Sicily, under thecommani of Han^nib ah the ^ of Ou'gom This 
o vario crowne d witftBWIif^Telin mi^tam and H im6ra 
^ CsSi by awfuw^Tui^ S)l 

tEeTrTuSSnjITV^lffic or private, .levelled to the ground. The 
Sicilians, unable to meet the enemy in the field, solicited a truce, 
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was granted on terou extrem^y ikTourable to the Car* 
Chaginiau 

Han^nibel WM^reooLTed wteli the hipest bonoure en lue leturo 
to Carthage; and lo elated waa the etate at hie aucceae, that 
nothing leas than ^e entire subjugation of Sieilj was oontein|dated. 

^.Pan^no, urti were placed at the 

heSI'of a powerfol armament, with which^ after haying effected a 
landing at Lilybn'um, thej proceeded to besiege Agrif^^tum, 
the second citj^ of Ae island. Daring the siege, which 
montha, the aasailanta auffered eererely from pestilential disease^ 
and the garrison from famine. The Carthaginians had deatrojed 
seyeral sepulchres to obtain mateiiala for their works, and the 
effluvia ftom the diamtened oorpaea probablj produced the pesti¬ 
lence; but the; attributed it to IKyine wrath, and in order to ap- 
pease the auppoeed anger of the gods, oflbred a child of noble birth 
to Xeptone, After having endured with wonderful patience the 
severest extremities of famine, the Agrigentinea forc^ their wa; 
through the enemy’s lines b; nigbt, uid retreated to 0^1 a, 
abandoning the aged, the tick, and the wounded, to the mere; of 
the Carthaginians, H^gU^co, who had succeeded to the chief 
command on the death of bis &tber Han^nibal, ordered these help* 
less victims to be massacred, and his cruel edict was strictl; 
executed, Odla soon shared the fete of Agrig6n''tum; and 
Djony'tiu s I., the king of Syracuiie, who had taken the command 

^^ confederated Sicilians, deemed it prudent to c^en negotia¬ 
tions for peace* A treaty wae eon^duded which neither 

party intended to observe longer than the i^cessary pre^ratione 
for a more dedrive contest would require. Scarcely were the 
Carthaginians withdrawn, when Diony^sius sent deputies to all the 
Greek states in Sicily, exhorting them by a simultaneous effort to 
expel the intniden, and secure their fnture independence. His 
machinations were succeesful; tiie Carthaginian merchants who, 
on the frith of the late treaty, had settled in the principal com* 
inercial town, were pertidiouriy massacred ; while Diony^sius, at 
the head of a powe^ vmy, captured several of the most im¬ 
portant Carthaginian fortresses. 

All the forces that the wealth of Carthage could procure were 
speedily collected to punish this treachery; and Himil'co returned 
to Sicily with an army which the confederates could not venture 
to encounter in the field. Having captured several places of minor 
importance, Himil'co advanced against Syracuse itself, aod laid 
siege to it with the fmrest prospect of success. He blockaded the 
harbour, destroyed the outworlu, and established hb bead-quar&rs 
in the fortified suburb of Acradi^ na, which he captured by assault. 
But just aa eyetything earned to promifie a favourable result, a 
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plague of iuch onoiUDmoo moleoce broke out ia the Carthaginian 
cakmp, that the liriDg were unable to burj the dead, and the 
putreecent bodiee loaded the atmo^here with*freeh sources of 
disemie and death. Information of state of things being con* 
Teyed to Sy^racnsei Dtony^sioi tallied forth erith iH his forces, 
and assault^ the Car&apniaa camp. Scarce any attempt was 
made at resistance: night alone put an end to the slaughter ; and 
when mozning dawned, Himil^co found that nothing but a ^eedy 
surrender could sare him and his followers &om total ruin. He 
stipulated only tor die liTCs of himself and the Carthaginians, 
abandoning all his auxiliaries to the Tengeacce of the Syracusans. 

To escape the reproaches of his countrymen, Himil^co com* 
mitted suicide; but Ms death did not close the fatal reeults of bis 
conduct at 8/racuse. The African nomads, justly indignant at 
the saorifiee of th^t brethren to sare the lives of the Cartha* 
giniana, flew ko annS| captured eeveral impoftant towns, and at 
length Tentured to besiege Carthage hae^; but there was no 
leader of sufficient weight to unite these barbarous tribes: when 
their piespect of success seemed ffiimt, they began to dispute for 
supremacy, and their army was Anally dispersed without striking 
a blow. 

When this danger was ayertad, the Carthaginians sent another 
armament, commanded bvj^hgo, a nobleman of high rank, to re¬ 
trieve thrir loeaee in Sidly; but their forces were routed with 
great slaughter, and the leader slain. The yojijigacJtdgo, son 
of the late g^mral, having received a strong reinforcement from 
Africa, hawded a second engagement^ in which the Syracusans 
were totally defeated. Dioay'aius was induced by this •overthrow 
to solicit a peace^ which was concluded on terms honourable to 
both parties. 

The conelusicm of the Sicilian war was followed by a plague 
which destroyed multitudes of<tiie citizens of Carthage (b.o. 8^7); 
and scarcely had this visitation passed away, when insuirections 
broke out in the African provinces, and in the colonies of Sicily 
and Sardinia. But the Carthaginian senate showed itself equal to 
the crisis; by a course of policy in which Armness was tempered 
by oondiiation, these dangers were averted, cmd the state restored 
to its former vigour and prosperity. 

In the meantime, Sy'racuse was weakened by tike death of 
IMony^tiui I., who, though stigmatiied as a tyrant by the Greek 
hUtoriaas, appears to have a wise at^ prudent sovereign. 
* No one,’ said Scipio Afiiednus, * ever concerted his schemes vrith 
mtire wisdom, or executed them with more energy, than the elder 
Dkisy^sius/ His son, ZKony'iius 11., was a proAi^kte prince, whose 
excesses Ailed the state with tumult and distraction. The Car- 
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. thftjriniuii embnoed the opportunl^ thftt hk tyraim j af¬ 

forded them of accompli^iifig the feToorite otjeet of tiseir policy, 
the conquest of Sidly; tad a great armamest ynM prepared, of 
which hUgo was appointed the, chief ooTDTnmder. 

M&go, at the Very first attadc, made himself master ct the 
harbour of Sy'racnae. While he poseeeeed the port and its 
ficatioDS, ledtes, the Leontme, was master ctf the titj, IMony'mae 
with a strong gamson held posaeaoiim of the citadel, and the 
Syracusans themselyes were destitute of mon^, of arms, and 
almost hope. In this extremi^ they solicited the aid of the 
Corinthians \ andTirndl^^^pie of the greatest generals and, 
purest patriots sent to their asmstance. Ilmd- 

leon's first effort was to gain possesAoti of the dtadel, in which he 
succeeded with little difficulty; for when Diony'sins shut himself 
up in that fortrees, he had neglected to supply himself with pro* 
tiiions. Timdleon thus obtained the immense magasines which 
the elder Diony'eiushad collected ^ and haring anoad the dtuens, 
he compelled ^e Xecmtiaee to place their forces at his disposal. 
A great portion of the Carthaginian army had been leried in the 
Gr^k colonies; Timdlecm, hoping to work on iheir patfotic 
feelings, addr e s ^ d letters to the leaders of theee meroeniris^ ex* 
postulating with diem on the disgrace tt bearing anna against 
their countrymen; and though he not prerall on any to dsMrt, 
yet Mago, ^ring heard of these intrigues, felt such distrust of 
his followers, that he at once abandoned Sy'racase and returned 
home. 

Great was the indignatiou of the Carritagudans at this unex¬ 
pected terminatioD of the campaign; Migo committed euidde to 
escape their wrath; but so riolent was ^e habed of the people 
that they refused his dead body tiie rites of sepulture, azid ex- 
poeed it 00 a pbbet New forces wore rused to retriere (heir 
losses in Sicily; two generals, Han^ nihal and Hamil'oar, were ap- 
point^^d to the command, and were inirQsiea~ with an army of 
seventy thousand men, and a fleet consisting of toro bmdred war- 
galleys and a thousand ships of burden. 

The news of the iqiproaeh of so formidable an armament filled 
the Syracusans with terror; Timdleon alone remained unmoved, 
and hastened to meet the invaders, thqugh bis forces barely 
amounted to tfsven thousand men. Notwithstanding this vast 
dispropoition of strength, Timdleon unexpectedly attacked the 
Carthaginian army ^ its march, near the rive r Crimisus t and 
tbs confusion produced by the surprise terminated in a total rout. 
Three thousand drisens of Carthage and seven thousand anxi- 
liaries fell on the field, while the survivors were so dispirited 
that they could not be brought again to encounter Timdleon. The 
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SyraoiMiu captured tows after towzi, until at length die senate of 
Carthage was forced to e^lidt peace^ and aoeept the tenna dictated 
by the eooqaeror^ 

While Carthage was thus xurfortunate abroad^ her liberties at 
nome narrowly escaped destruction. Haa'no, one of the principal ' 
leaders of the statei reeolyed to make bitnself master of bis 
countiy by poisoning the lesdors of the senate at a banquet. This 
diabolical plot was frustrated by a timely discoyery, and the ex¬ 
asperated traitor resolved to haxard an open rebellion. Having 
armed his slaves, to the number of twenty thousand, he took the 
field, and invited the native African tribes to join his standard. 
This appeal was disregarded; and before Han'no could levy fresh 
forces he was surrounded by an army hastily raised, his followers 
routed, and himself made prisoner. He was put to death with 
the most cruel tortures; and, according to the baibarous custom 
of'Carthage, his chUdieo and nearest relatives shared the same 
fate. , 

New diasenrions in Sy'racuse afforded the Carthaginiana a fresh 
pretext for meddling in the affairs of Sicily. A pthoc les. an 
intriguing demagogue of mean birth, had aoquirecr^^t mfiuence 
among his countrymen, and, finally, by the secret aid of the Car¬ 
thaginians, became master of the state. But he soon showed 
little regard for the ties of gratitude, and declared his resolution 
to expel his benefactors from the ialaod. The Carthaginian senate 
imm^ately sent HamiTcar with a powerful army against this new 
euemy. Agathocles was completely defeated, and forced to shut 
himsdf up within the walla of Sy^racuse. The city was soim 
closely invested, and evezy thing seemed to promh«6 Ham linear 
rx>mplete success at no distant day, when Agathoc'les suddenly 
bafiled all bis calculations, by adopting one of the moat extra* 
ordinary measures recorded in bistoiy. Having assembled the 
Syracusahs, he declared that he could liberate them from all 
d^gsrs, if an army and a small sum of money were placed at hU i 
disposal; adding, that his plan would be inatantly defeated if its ' 
nature were divulged. An army of liberated slaves was hastily 
levied, the sum of fifty talents intrusted to his discretion, and a . 
fleet prepared in secret ; when all was ready Agathoc'les announced 
Ids design of transporting his forces into AMca, and compelling ' 
the Carthaginians, by the dread of a netMt danger, to abandon 
Sicily. ' 

Having eluded the vigilance of the blocking squadron, Aga* 
tbpdes utived safely in Africa before the Carthaginians had 
received the alightert notion of his intentions (B.aSD9). An 
eclipse of the sun, immediately after his landing, at^'Br^ terrified 
his superstitious followers; hut he quieted their fears by assuring 
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^tbeiD that thu prodigy always portended a change of fortune, and, 
coose^uently, wy ominoua to the Caithagmians^ who had hitherto 
been sucoe^uL To izunpire his soldiers with a resolution to con- 
quer or die, he cut off all chaoop of retreat by burning bis trans* 
ports; then fearlelsly adyancing, he stormed Tyn}(„jnc^jmral 
o ther e itaeSt the plunder of which he diyhled among ^ Boldrers, 
and ^tksti gated tiie African princes to throw off the yoke of Car¬ 
thage. Ha ngup and Bomi l^car were sent to check the progress of 
this daring invader, witt forces nearly four times as great as the 
Sicilian army; hut Agathodes, knowing titat most of the ene¬ 
mies were taw and mercenary levie^ who felt no deep interest in 
the cause for which they fought, did not decline the engagement, 
liis valour was rewarded by a decisive victory; Hanho fell in the 
very comincucemeDt of the battle, and BomU^car, whose miscon¬ 
duct exposed him to the suspidon of treacheiy, made no effort to 
remedy the disorder occasioned by the death of his colleague. 
Following up his success, Agaibocles stormed the enemy's camp, 
’Where were found heaps of fetters and efamna, which the Cartba* 
ginians, confident of success, had prepared for the invading 


Dreadful consternation was produced in Carthage by the news 
of this unexpected defeat; the soothsayers were consulted, to 
know what had occasioned the anger of gods; and these mis¬ 
creants replied, that the deities were offended because the human 
sacrifices recently offered were the children of slaves and aliens, 
instead of being, as of old, the offspring of the highest nobility. 
In consequence of this cruel response, a number of youths of the 
highest rank were cruelly sacrificed on the alter of Mdloch or 
Saturn. While the natioztal distress was thus a^ravated by 
superstitious cruelty, vessels arrived from Tyre conveying the old 
men, women, and children, who bad been sent away when Alex- 
an'der advanced agmnst that dty. Notwithstanding theiT own 
dangerous situation, the Carthaginians received these helpless 
exiles with the grea^t hindness, and exerted tiiemselves to relieve 
their distress. 


HazniVear was vigorously pressing forward the nege of Sy^ra- 
cuse, when he was surprised by the unexpected order to return 
home and defend hie own country. Before commenting his 
retreat he resolved to attempt an assault; and, in order to disj^t 
the garrison, he spread a report that Agathotiles had ^en 
defeated and slain; Imt just as be was about to begin the attack, 
he had^the mortification to see a Sicilian vessel arrive from Afrisa 
under the walls of Sy^racuse, after bafflmg the blockading squadron. 
Hopeless of success, he broke up the siege, and sent home firs 
thousand of his best troops. Having supplied their place b; 
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hiriiig {refill mercenAriefi, be fiigain inTaded tbe STracueea tern* 
toriefi; but was usexpect^j attacked, defeated, alein, 

A new dan^r menaced Carthage from the treaeon of BomilW, 
who attempted to take adTant^^ of the national calamitiee to 
make himfielf abeolute eover^gm Hie efibrts, howeTer, were 
eucceaful } and he was induced to enrreiider b^ a promiee that faia 
life fihould be spared. But the promise was treacherouBly yiolated; 
and Bomil'car, eTter having endured the moat shocking indignities, 
was put to death bjr torture. 

Ophellis, of Cyre ae, had joined Agathodes with all his 
forcM; but the i^jracusan monar^, jealous of his influence, had 
him priratoly poisoned. Haring thus remoTedihis riral, he 
thought he might safely reritit Sicily, and intrust tm command of 
the African army, to his son. Bu^ during his absence, the fruits 
of all bis former lahouxe were lost; the ermy, under a young and 
inexperienced general, threw aside the restraints of discipline; the 
Greek estates^ indignant at the murder of Ophelias, withheld their 
contingents; and the Afirican princes renewed their allegiance to 
Carthage. Agathodes, heaii^ of these disorders, hastened to 
remedy them i but finding all his efforts rain, be fled back to 
Sicily, abandoning both his sons and his soldiers. The army, 
exasperated by his desertion, slew their leaders, and surrendered 
themselyes to the Oarthagimaos; and Agathodes died so<m after, 
either from grief or poison. 

After the death of this fbrmidahle enemy, the Carthapnians 
renewed their intrigues in Sicily, and soon acquired a predominant 
influence in the island. Finding themselyes in danger of utter 
ruin, the Greek colonies solicit^ the aid of I^r'rbus, king of 
Epirus, who had married a daughter of Agathoiyies, and was then 
in It^y endeayouring to protect the colonies of Uagna Oia'cia 
from the increasing pow^ of the Romans (B.cr2rr). ^r^rhus 
made a rery succewful campaign in Sicily; erery Cuthaginiao 
town except li^hes'um submitt^ to his arms. But he was soon 
induced to return to Italy; and the fruits of his ytctoriea were 
lost almost as rapidly as they had been acquired, notwithstanding 
the her<^ exertions of Hiero, of Syracuse. 

Sboxioit V. Ihm ih$ Commmcmmi of th$ SomoH Wart io th4 

Vedruction of CarOrngo, 

rsoic B.a 364 ^ a.a US, 

a 

Whot Pyr'rhiiB waa leaving Sicily ha erclumed to hie ettend- 
‘ What a fine field of Iwttle we an leaving to the Oartha- 
giniaos and Romane 1 ’ Hie prediction waa soon verified, though 
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cireum stances that precipitated the contest were apparent!j of 
little importance A bod; of mereenariee in the pa; of Agp* 
thocles, after the death of that monarch, treaeherousl; got poa« 
session of Messina^ and put all the inhahitaate to ihe sword. 
Inspired b; their example, and supported b; their assistance, a 
Roman legion perpetrated a dmilar crime at Rhtfgimn, <m the 
opposite side of the Sidlian stnut The Roman senate, witii 
great promptitude, emit a consolar arm; to punish the reToltera at 
Rb^gium, and the; were all mercilessi; destroyed. At the same > 
time Hfero, Idng ^ Sy'racnse, marched agunst the Mamertines, ^ 
as the independent companies that had seised Messfna were caUed,' 
and defeat^ them in the field. Dreading the fate that had be*^/ 
fallen their allies at Rh^gium, half of the Mamertines inTohed] 
the aid of the Carthaginians, and placed them in ipsmediate poe-j 
session of the citadel; while the others sought the powerful pro* 
tection of Rome. After much hesitarion, the Romans consented 
to grant the required dd; and an sliid; commanded b; Ap^^Hu a 
Claddiui crossed the strait of Sicil;, eluding the tigilanee m tne 
Carthaginian fleet The dtadel of Messfna was taken after a * 
brief siege; and the Carthaginians, aided h^ Hiero, attempting to ; 
recover it, were routed with great slaughter. Hfero immediate!; \ 
deserted the Cartha^nians, and entered into allianoe vrith the j 
Romans. Thus commenced the first Punic war, which lasted i 
twenty-three years, the details of which will be found in the y 
chapters on Roman histoty. 

In this war Carthage lost Sidly, and its supreme^ in the 
western Mediterranean, which inrolred the fate of all its other 
insular poasessiona. The treaaui; was exhausted, the finsnces had 
fallen into complete disorder, and mon^ was wanting to pa; the 
arrears due to the soldiers. The mercenaries who h^ been 
tranaported from Sicily to Africa, pursuant to the terms the 
treaty, being refused immediate payment, mutinied, and, sdvanc* 
ing m a body, Idd siege to Tunis. Thence, after some time had 
been wasted in fruitless negotiations, they marched against U'tica, ' 
while the light African cavalry that had joined in the rebellion 
ravaged tbe country up to the Tory gates of Carthage. Hyn^n o. 
one of the Suff^tee, was sent with what fomos could be mustered 
against the insurgents; but through his incapacity the insunreo* 
tiou acquired &esh strength, and the Carthaginian senate te&olved 
to give him as a colleague his great political riyal Hamil^car, of 
tbe house of Bar^ca, vfhose abilities 1^ already been proved in 
the war agmnst the Romans in Sicily. Under the new general the 
Carthaginian fortune prevailed, and the rev oilers were subdued; 
but not until they had reduced the fairest provinces of the republic 
to a desert Tbe mercenaries in Sardinia had also tlirown off their 
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allegiance} and tKe Iloinacw, in tiolatioo of the recent peace, took 
poMsaioji of the ialand} an injiuy which Carthage was unable to 
resent 

. Hamil^c ar Bar'ca,^ grieved to see his country sinking, fomed a 
pr(^^ 'for'rSilhg it once more to an equality with its imperious 
riyal, completely subduing the Spanish peninsula. Ilis sou 
Han'nibal^ when a only nine years of age, earnestly besought 
leave to accompany father on this expedHion: but before grant¬ 
ing the request Homil^ear led the boy to the altar, and made him 
swear etenml hostility to Itome. The difficulty of transporting 
horses and elephants by sea indoced Hamil^car to go by land m 
far as the straits of Gibraltar. It is probable that the Cartha¬ 
ginians learned the use of elephants in war from Pyr^rhus, and 
Copied the practice because Africa supplied them with those 
animals. In the early wars with Syracuse they used war-chariots 
instead of elephants} an invention which their ancestors brought 
with them from Phoenicia. When, however, they learned the 
value of elephants, they made the most strenuous exertions to 
collect these animals, and the charge of hunting them was often 
intrusted to their greatest generals. 

During nine years Hamil'car held the command in Spun, and 
found means, ei^er by force or negotiation, to subdue almost tbo 
entire country. Ho used the treasures be acquired to strengthen 
the influence of the Barcine family in the state, relying chiefly on 
the democracy for support agaaiist his great rivtd Han'no, who had 
the chief influence among the nobility. 

Has'drubal, the son-in-law of Hamil'car, succeeded to his power 
and hk projects. He is suspected of having designed to establish 
an independent kingdom in Spain, after having failed to make 
himself absolute in Carthage. He built a new capital with regal 
splendour, which received the Ufme of NewCarth^e: the richest 
silver-zninoe were opened in its neighbourhood, and enormoua 
bribes were sent to Carthage to disarm jealou^ or stifle inquiry. 
Unlike other Carthaginian goTemois of provinces, he made every 
possible exertiem to win the aflections of the native Spaniards, and 
he married the ^daughter of one of their kings. Tbe Romans 
were at length alarmed 1^ his success, and compelled him to sign 
a treaty, by which he was bound to abstain from passing die 
Ib^rus (Ebro), c/t attacking the territory of the Bagtmtmes. 

When Has^drubal fell by the dagger of an aasaasin, the Barcine 
fenrily had sufficient influence to have Hah^nibal appointed bis 
succesaor, though be bad barely attuned his legal majority (b.o. 

1 fitfca lumiflss ' thuader * in tbe PhooieUn. The Hebrew toot is 
PUn^meUn Uo^ue, and also in w thunder. 

Hebrew, which is closely allied to 
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221). The jouthful ^nenl, bsTiDg gadtied seyeral victories over 
the Spftiiiardfis boldly leid riege to Sagua'tum, end tbne caused the 
second *war with the RomaDs; tar the details of which we must 
refer to the chapten on Rcu^p history. 

During the dbum of this war^ the Carthagiman pevy^ the 
source of its greatness and the security of its stren^h, was ne* 
glected. The spirit of .party also raged violently in Carthage 
itself^ and the Bandne faction usurped a kind of despotic power, 
which was supported by appeals to the paesions and prejudices of 
the people. At the condueion of the war Carthage was deprived 
of all her possessions out of Africa, and her fleet was delivered 
into the huds of the Romeos. Thenceforward Carthage was to 
be nothing more than a commercial city under the protection of 
Rome. A powerfol rival also was raised agmost the republic in 
Africa itself by the alliance of the Numidian king Massinis'sa with 
the Romane; and that monarch took possession of most of the 
wei^tem Carthaginian colonies. ^ 

Hao'nibal, notwithstanding his late reverses, continued at the 
head of the Carthaginian sUtei and reformed several abuses that 
had crept into the maoagenieat of the finances and the adminis* 
tration of justice. But these judicious reforms provoked the 
enmity of the factioua nobles who bad hitherto been permitted to 
fatten on public plunder; they joined with the old rivals of the 
Barcine family, and even degi^ed themselves so far as to act as 
spies for the Romans, who still dreaded the alulities of Han'nibal. 
In consequence of their machioations the old general was forced 
to fiy &om the country he had so long laboured to serve; and, 
after several vicissitudM, died of poison, to escape the mean and 
malignant persecution of the Bomaoe, whose hatred followed him 
in his exile, and oompelied the long of Bithynia to refuse him pro¬ 
tection. The mound which marks his last resting-place is still a 
remarkable object 

But the Carthaginians had eoon reason to lament the loss of 
their champion: ^e Romans were not conciliated by the ezpul- 
riou of Han'nibal: and MassinU^aa, relying upon their support, 
made irequent incursions into the teiritoriee of the republic. 
Both parties complained of each-other as aggressors before the 
Roman senate (b. 0 . 162); but though they received an equal 
hearii^, the decision was long previously eettied in favour of 
Massinis'sa. While these negotiations were pending, Carthage 
was harassed by political dissension; the popular party—believing, 
mid not without reason, that the low estate of the republjc was 
chiefly owing to the animosity that the aristocratic faction had 
sliown to the Barcine family, and especially to Han'oibal, on 
account of bis financial and judicial reform—convened a tumul- 
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tuoua BiTifunMj, and sent forty of tho prineipAl oenatorR ioto , 
haniahmoa^ eiacting an oath bom tho dtiaeoa th^t they would 
never pennit their return. The ezilea aoa^t refcge with Mae- 
aioia^aa, who aeat hie aozu to lAteroede with the CarthapmAD 
populace la their favour. The Nnmidian prisdaa were not ouly 
refueed adauttaoee into the dtjp hut ignomiiiiouely diaeed from 
their territory. Such an in«iU natorally provolM a fresh war, in 
which the Carthaginians were ddeated, and forced to auhmit to 
the moat onerous oonditiona * 

The Roman senatei oontmually aolicited by the elder Cato, at 
length canae to the reeolulioad totally deetroying Carthage; but 
it was diiEottlt to discover a pretext {<a war against a state which, 
conscious of its weakness, h^ reaohed to obey every command. 
The Carthaginians gave up three hundred of their noblest youths 
as hostages, surrendered their ships of war and their magasines of 
arms; but wbeti| after ali these coneesaiona, they were ordered to 
abandon their oi^, they took courage from despdr, and absolutely 
refused obedience. War was instantly Reclaimed; the Romans 
met with almost oninterropted lucceas; and at the close of the 
four years that the war laded, Carthage waa taken by ttonn, and 
its magnificent edifloea levelled with the ground. 


SnerteoK Vl« Jfavifotionf Trodey and Com me rce of Carihage. 

Tbs colonial and commercial policy of the Carthaginians was 
far leas generous than that of their ancastore, the Phceoicians; the 
harboure of the capital were open to the ahipe and merchants of 
foreign narions, but admission was either wholly refused to all the 
remaining ports in the territory of the republic, or subjected to the 

been 
upon 

the Carthajd^BDS by peculiar drcumstaoces. Thdr trade with the 
barbuoua tribes of Africa was carrieddon principally by barter; 
the ignemnt savages exclumged valuable comm^ties for showy 
triflea; and toe admiseiem of competition would at once have 
shown them how much toey lost in the exchmige. Bad the Csr^ 
thaginianSj under auch grcuiBstancee, permitted free trade, they 
woitid, to fsot, have destroyed their own market.' A free export 
tation of com would certahily have been beneficiiti to Carthage 
nnd her dependencies; bat restriction wua justified by the * eces- 
eity of^kee^g a large snpply at home to furaisb provisions to the 
numerous armies of mercenaries. A very few words will suffice 
to show the falla^ of this excuse, which has found favour with 
too many modem historians, among whom, with surprise and 


most onerous restnotiQna T fais^ylfia h syst ei^ which hse 
imitated by too many modem comneriualstet^ was forced 
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lorraw, we must reckon Professor Heeren. It is endent that pro* ( 
^bibiiiiig the exp^ of corn limited the demand, and cooiaqi^tiy ^ 
prevented farmers bom devoting their attention to iho gtoir^ ot 
grain; the more strictlf the pt^bition was enforced, the less ‘ 
would be the quantity of ground used for tillage; and conse¬ 
quently this poHcy, instead of iosoiing to the Oartbagmiaas a j 
plentiful supply, ezpoead them every year more and more to the ! 
danger of a scarcity* In fact, we know that such was the result; ^ 
we read of seasons of dearth in nor&em Africa under the restric¬ 


tive system of Carthage; but we meet no account of a rimilar 
calamity when the oom-trade was set free under the Romans. 

The principal commerce of the Carihaginiani in the western 
Mediterranean was with thq Greek colonies in Sicily and the 
south,of Italy, from which they obtained wine and oil, in exchange 
for negro slaves, precious stonee, and gold, procured from the 
interior of Africa, and also for cotton cloths manufactured at 
Carthage and in the island of Malta. Oor'sica supplied hcoey, 
wax, and slaves; Sardinia yielded abundance of com; the 
Balearic islands produced the best breed of mules; resin and 
volcanic products, such as sulphur and pumice-stone, were obtained 
from the lipari islands; and southern Spain was, as we have 
already said, the chief source whence the nations of antiquity 
procured the precious metals. *. 

Beyond the Pillars of Hercules the Carthaginians succeeded the 
rhcenkiana in the tin and amber trade with the South British 


islands and the narions at the entrance of the Baltie. After the 
destruction of Carthage, tbia trade fell into the hands of their 
oarliest rivals, the Pboosssns of Marseilles, who changed its 
route; they made their purchases oirthe north shore of Gaol,and 
conveyed their goods overland to the mouth of the Rhone, in that 
age a journey of thirty daya • 

On the west coast of Africa the Carthaginian colonies studded 
the shores of Morocoo and Fes; but their great mart was the 
idandjiLCg^ p^ now Su&iia,4n the Atlantic Ocean (90^ 1<K K, ! 
lat., 10^ 4(y W* long.). On this the great d^j^t of ^ 

merchandise; and goods were transported bom it in light b^ksto 
the- opposite coast, where they were bartered with the native 
iuhebitats. From the description given of these African tribes, 
they appear to have been the same as the Tuaricke of modetn 
times. ^The Carthaginian exports were tiinkets, saddlery, linen, * 
or, more probably, cotton weba, pottery, and arms; for which they 
received undress^ hides and elephants* teeth. To this trade iqas 
added a very lucrative fishery: the tunny fish ( Thjfnnua AootrAtr)^ 
which is still plentiful in the north-western coast of Africa, was 
deemed a great luxury by the Carthaginians; it was salted and 
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dried on fbe ehoree near which it was caught, and then sent to ^ 
Carthage, where it was so highly valued that it» exportation was 
prohibited. There is every reason to believe that these enter¬ 
prising merchants bad some inteit^um with the coast of Guinea, 
and ^at their navigators advanced beyond the mouths of the 
Senegal and Gambia; but the caution with which everything 
respecting this trade was concealed, renders it impossible to deter¬ 
mine its nature and extent with accuracy. 

A very singular circumetance cmmect^ with the trade in gold- 
dust, is thus recorded by Herodotus: ^The Carthaginians state 
that they ere wont to sail to a nation beyond the Pillars of Her¬ 
cules of Oibrakar)f on the Libyan roast. When they 

come there they transport their wares on shore, where they leave 
them, and, after kindling a fire, go back to Iheir sliipa. Upon 
this signal the natives come down to the sea, and, plying gold 
agmast the wares, retire to a disUmce. The Cartbaginians ^en 
again appnMcl), see whether what they have left be sufEcient. 
If it be, they take it and depart; should it, however, not bo 
:enoagh for their wares, they again go back to their ships, and 
wait, ud the other party bring more gold, until the strangers aie 
ati^ed; but neither puty deals unfairly by the other, for the 
*one toucheo not the gold till the value of the wares he brought, 
nor the other the.wares until the gold be taken away.* This 
curious specieo of dumb trafiic still continues in the gold coun¬ 
tries about the Niger, as we learn from the accounts of recent 
travellers. 

It is very difficult to discover any particulars respecting the 
caravan-trade which the Carthaginians carried on fropi their 
Boutheni settlements with the interior of Africa. From the dis¬ 


tricts bordering on the desert the chief articles obtained were 
dates and salt; but from beyo^ the desert, the imports were 
nsgvo-slaves and gold-dust. The nature of this lucrative com¬ 
merce was the more easily concealed, as the caravans were formed 
not at Garths^, but at remote towns in the interior, and all the 
chief st^ks were situated on the confines of the Great Desert 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

rB£ FOUNDATION OF THE OEECIAN STATEA 


Sscnov L Geographical Chdlino Settae, 

G reece wm bouoded oq tb6 north hj tho CamhiinUn moon- 
tains, which separated it &om Idaceddnia; cgi the aeet hy the 
^gean, on the south by the Mediterranean, and on the west bj 
the Ionian Seas. Its oxtent from north to sonth was about 220 
geographical miles, from eut to west 160 miles, and consequently 
its area was about 84,000 square miles ; maldzig a small, indeed 
too small, reduction for the irregularity of its outline. No Euro¬ 
pean country was so advantageously situated; on the eastern side,' 
the ^gean Sea, studded wi^ islands, brought it into close con- ; 
tact with Asia Minor and the PhoDsidan fircoriers ; the voyage to . 
Egypt was neither long nor difficult, though it afforded not so / 
many resting-places to the mariners f and from the west there was/ 
a short And easy passage to Italy# The entire line of this exten¬ 
sive coast was indented with bays and harbours, offering evezy 
facility for navigation ; while the two great gulfs that divided 
HelQas, or northern Greece, from the Peloponndans, or southern 
Greece, must have, in the very earliest ages, forced naval affairs on 
the attention of the inhabitants. 

Nature herself has formed three great divisions of this very 
remarkable country. The Saronic and Corinthian Gulis sever the 
Peloponnesus from Hellas; and this latter is divided into two 
nearly equal portions, northern and southern, hy the chain of 
Mount CE'ta, which traverses it obliquely. This great nu^untain- 
chaia, which on the west receives the name CXthrys, and after¬ 
wards Pin'dus, turns off in a northerly direction about twenty 
miles before it reashss the Ambracian gulf, and joins the Cambd- 
nian mountaina, thus severing Thes'saly and Epfrus fh>m q^tiai 
Hellas. 

Thg;^a(^, tbe largest of all the Grecian ptovinoes, may be 
genially %escribed as an extensive table-land, enclosed on tiiree 
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hj the mouniauu joet mectiooed^ end on the eastern side by 
the ^£gean Sea, close to whose ehorea rise the ^ottj peaks of 
Os^sa and principal, indeed almost its only river, ie 

the P^neus, wbi^ch rises in hfount Fin^dns, and, flowing in an 
easterly di^ction, after having received many tributary streanis 
from ^e north and south, faUs into the ^Egean Sea. Ancient 
traditiona relate that, at a very remote age, this river terminated 
in a stagnant marsh, until some great convulsion separated Os^su 
from Olym'pus, and opened a free passage for its waters, forming 
at the same time the beautiful vale of Tem^pe. The great luxu¬ 
riance of the Thessalian soil, and the high place it held in the 
mythological age of Greece, render these tr^itions far from im¬ 
probable, especially when they are taken in connexion with the 
well-authenricated account, that the Thessalians were the first of 
tlje Greeks who applied themselves to agriculture, and that their 
country waa the original parent of tiie tribes that became the 
ruling races in the south. The passage through the vale of Tern'pa 
was a n&rroir defile, which a small force could easily maintain 
ag^ost a vastly superior army, and when Xerxes was advancing 
Into Thes'saly &om Macedonia the Greeks prepared to occupy 
it ; but having reflected that there was another pass through 
the mountains, leading to the Thessalian city Gon^nus, they 
resolved to make their stand at Tbermop'ylm, on the f^ntiers 
of East Ldcris. In the latter ages of Grecian history, the pass 
through Tem'pe was deemed so important that a fortress, called 
Demetrius, was built to secure it, 1^ Demetrius Poliorc^tes. 

The most celebrated dries of Thes^saly were 
and interior; loPcbos, whence the Argonauts sailed; 

and Magndaia, on the sea-coast Tbes^saly was ruined by its 
natural wealth; the inhabitants rioted in sensual etyoyments; 
anarchy and tyranny followed eadi other in regular succession ; 
and thus Thes'ealy, prepared for the yoke of a master, was the first 
to submit to the Persian invaders, and afterwards to the Mace¬ 
donian Philip. 


^ Thes’^saly, the largest of the Grecian pro* 
' vilBB^Out it was also the least cultivated. It was divided into 


two proviaceer li(oloe'ais, of which was the 

capit^ and Thesprotia, coatwtng the ^mmeimS port Buthreen^ 
(ButriUo), and xnoet ancient of the Groman^oracIeS^ 

consecrated to Jupiter. The interior of Epirus is traversed by 
wild and onenHivated moustmns; the Ceraimiaii mountains ex¬ 


tending westward, as the principal range of tha^Sia'dus, and ter¬ 
minating in riie Tu^ed headland, Acroeerau'nU, which forms a 
barrier between the Ionian Sea and the Adriatic Gulf. The Acro- 


cerannian cape was surrounded with rocks, which extended into 
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the eea to a eonsiderable distaaee^ and were ao dangerous to 
maiiiierB that they were called ^ infanioua.’ The wildoeea of 
country azkd the rudeneaa of the inhabitants have giren occason to 
the Ozeeke to represent the rirera Ach'eron and Oocy^toa, which 
flow into the Ou£f of Acheruda, as rivers beloopng to the infer-* 
nal regions. Its oxen and horses were unrivalled; and it was 
also celebrated for a large breed of dogs, called Molosrian, "whxM 
ferocity is stall remark^ by the traveller. Central Greece, os 
Heria^ contained nine countriee: L At'tica; S. Meg'aris; 3, 
Boedtia; 4. Pbdds; 6. Eastern Z^dcrie; 6. Western Ldcris; 7. 
Doris; 8. .£tdlia; 9. Acaninia. 

.t'tica is a headland extending In a sputh^asterly direction 
about sixty •three miles into the ^Egean Sea, It is about twenty- 
Are miles broad at its bas6| whence it gradually tapers towards a 
point, until it ends in the rocky promontory of Suniuin (C<g>e 
Colotm<i)f on the summit which stood a celebrated temple of 
Minerva* It was not a fertile country, never being able to pi^uce 
sufEcieot com for the support of its inbabitanta; l^ut it had rich 
silver mines in Mount L&rium, element marble quarries in Mount 
PeUteMcns, and the ranges of hills, hy which it is inteieeoted in 
every direction, product abundance of aromatic plants, from 
which swarms of industrious bees formed the moi^ c riebia ted 
honey. The email plains between the mountainous ranges were 
coTSred with olive-groves, and fig*trees grew on the lower hills* 
Artificial tezraces were fonned on tike rides of the mountains, and 
laboriously cultivated, and traces of these works are still visible. 
The country was watered by the Uis^sus, the Cepfais'sus, and a 
multitude of other smaller streams; the climate was ^Ighnous; 
and the natural prospects among the most beautiful in the world: 
it was commonly said, that in At^tica valuable fruits ripened 
earlier, and went later out of season, than in any other part of 
Greece. Its chief ci^ was which shall be descril^d in a 

subsequent p^e; with this were connected three seaports on the 
Saronic GhUf, which washed the eouthem shores of At^tiea. The 
province was divided into more than one hundred 
cantons most of which poeseesed a town or small vil- 

Isge* The most remarkable of these, north of Athens, were i 

fc where the first invarion of the Persians was defeatea; 

'nuB, celebrated for its temple of KemWs, the avenger of 
insolence; Achsr'ns, Decelda, and Ordpus, a good port on the 
Euripus, opposite ^the bland of Eubce'a* East of Athens were 
Brauron and Susi^ (Colomia), which derives its modem name 
from the fourBrn^lumna stUl rameinbg out of the znagn&cent 
temple of Minerva, which andentiy stc^ on the promontory. 
To the west stood EUueb, where the mysteries in honour of 
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CeM weie eelebnted, and where there were renowned temples 
erected in honpur of that goddess and her daughter Proserpine. * 
Beeidee th fr mountains alreadj mentioned; At^tica^conteined Hy- 
met'tuS; &OIOUS for the {dcturesque appeazuice of its double peak, 
and its excellent bonej. * « 

Meg^artSi the smallest of the Gredan territories, lay west of 
At'tica, close to the Corinthian isthmus. Its capital was Meg^arS; 
a town of considerable strength; joined by long walla to the sea¬ 
port taken and destroyed by Periicles in the Peloponnesian 

war. The only other place of note was Crom'myon; near the 
Scironian rocks: these are smd to have been yery dangerous^ and 
to hare deriyed their name from Sciron, a notorious pirate, slsiji 
by Thdseus. 

tftia was a large plain, almost wholly surrounded by moun- 
taiS^V^as di Tided from At'tica by Citbie^ron; a tnounUin cele- 
brated by the poets for the mystic orgies of Bac'chus, the meta¬ 
morphosis of AcUeon, the death of Pen'theus, and the exposure of 
(E^<tipuL On the west were the chains of pismas'sus and Heri- 
con, sacred to the Muses, separating it from Phdcis: and on the 
north it was divided from Eastern Ldcris by a prolongation of the 
chain of Mount Cn^mia On tho east was Mount Ptous, extend¬ 
ing to the Euripus, a narrow strait that dirides the island of 
Eubos^a from the mainland. The climate was cloudy, and the 
soil marshy, as might be conjectured from the positum of the 
couot^; but it was a fertile and well-watered district, and the 
most de nsely p opuIateiTTS"Greece. chief riyeMf were the 

Asdpus, the IsniSdu^ and the Cepbis'sus (Jlfatirt^o^nmo), which 
must not be confounded with the stream of the same name in 
Attica. Theee rivers, descending from the heights, had stagnated 
in several places, and formed lakes, of which Copdis, now merely 
a swamp, was the largest. The^ ( TTUva), renowned for its seven 
gates and its dtadel Cadzneia^ras the chief of the Boeotinn 
cities; but the names of almost all frequently occur in history, for 
the fate of Greece was often decided in Bosotia. Its freedom was 
won at overthrow of the Persians, and lost at 

Chseronef^S^ke triumph of the Macedonians. The supremacy 
of the Spart^ was established by the battle of and 

their power for ever destroyed on the field of Leuc^^^^^^ther 
places ot note were Axilis on the Euripus, tn^^SoSz^Mis of the 
Grecian Seat in the Trojan war; Lebadeia (Xtrafts), celebrated 
for the orade of Trophdnius; and Orcbom'eous, near which was 
the Addaliaa fountain, sacred to Venus. ** 

^ distriict of moderate size and unequal shape, extended 
from the mountaio-chains of GC'ta aud Cndmis, southward to the 
Corinthian Gulf. It contained several important mountain-psssos 
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between northern end southem Greece, the chief Cft which, near the 
f capital city Hat^ was early oocopied by Philip in his sec^ i&Ta- 
'' Bion of Hel^ Mounts Helicon and Pamas^ius, and the fountains 
of Af^ip'pc and Hippoor^ne, are names familiar to every reader of 
poetry; and these^with the temple and oracle of Delphi, render 
the soil of Phdcis sacred. Del^^ (Ccutri) was situated on the 
south side of Mount Pamaa^suS^^rehadowed by its double peak } 
and above the city was the magnificent temple <rf Ap^o. . Here, 
under the patronage of the god, were collected all the master^ 
pieces of Grecian art in countless abux^danee; together with costly 
offerings from nations, cities, and kings. Here the Ar^hkty^ifi 
council promlUgated the first maxims of the law of nations; here 
the !^thifm*gaukes, scaicely inferior to those of Olympia, exercised 
the G^5!r^)ntb in athletic contests; while the poets, assembled 
round the Oastalian fountain, chanted their rival odes in noble 
emulation. All now is perished; time has effaced the very mins. 
One monument alone survives—is said to mark the spot where 
US'dipus slew Lmus: and thus, while every trace of* greatness and 
glory has vanished, nothing is perpetuate but the memory of a 
crime. I'hocis possessed two harbours, Cirirba, on the river 
riis^'tos, where the pilgrims to Del'phi generally landed; and 
Cris^sa, whose name is aometimee given to the whole Corinthian 
Gulf, though it should probably be confined to the inlet near 
which the city stood. 

ftTtCTfffl along the Eurfpus: it was inhabited by two 
ibes, the OpuD^tii and Epicnemid^il, deriving tlieir names fiom 
Mounts (Xpus and Cn^mis. The most remarkable place in the 
province is the pass of Xbemop^^^ so memorable for the gallant 
Btand made there by T^loS’iSasa^^t the Persian myriads. It 
derived its name from the hot springs Qkpftai) in its neighbour* 
hood, and the gates (vvX«4) erected at the narrowest part of the 
pass. Therznop'ylse was long regarded as the only road by whicli 
an army could pass &om Thes'saly into Hellas, for nothing more 
than a footpath ran across the mountains; and coniequentiy this 
pass, whose narrowness rendered it easily defensible, was long 
considered the key of Greece. 

•f\ aeparated by Phdds from the eastern province, 

joined the bay of Gar^inih; its inbabitania were called Ozdlm. 
The chief dtj was Ng^^^tus (the Mp^btaldinff to7vn)f deriving 
its name from the dfeu^^em^ of the Heraolefde having there 
constructed the fleet in which they crossed over to the Pelopon* 
n^sus. It is now called Lepanto, and is celebrated in modem 
times for the great naval victory obtained by the confedertte 
Christians over the Tiuks (a.d. 1571). 

The mountainous district of Ddris , though a snmil territory, 
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WM tb« yerait for powers atates: it was name'* ^trap^o- 
lis from its four citiea, E rin^e om, a J^um; 

none of which were ^ any note. The prorSace wa^ enclosed 
between the eouthera ridge of (E'ta and the northern eztrezuity 
x>f Ntount Parnas'aua. * ^ 

irn^ia. the moet westom country of Hel'laa, lay weat of the 
'rirer Acheldus^ from which it extended to the Ambraeian Onlf. 
It waa Tory thickly ooyered with wood; and the inhabitants 
remained barbarians after other branchee of the HeHenic race had 
become the instructors of the world. Ite chief cities were the 
Ampbiloohian Stritus. It contained also the town 

and promontory of •A^^tium, off which the battle was fought that 
gave Augustus the efipt^of the worid. 

^ Etdli a extended from Mount to the Ionian Sea^ haying 
the^Locrian territory on the eest, and the riyer Acheldus on the 
west. Its chief cities were Ci^^^on and The iGto* 

liaxia were deemed a warlike people in the herac sgei, but their 
fame soon d^ned: u3~il was not until after the orerthrow of 
the Maoedonian empire that they again ocenpied a conspicuous 
place in history by their wars with the Bomana. 


€oi7THSRK Gebxcx^ anciently called the A'pian land, was 
named the Feloponndsus in honour of P^Iops, who & arid to haye 
introduoed the arts of peace into that peninsula iVom Asia Minor. 
It consists of a mountainous range in the centre, whence hills 
branch out in yarious directions, seyeral of which extend to the 
sea. Its modem name* the hfor^ is deriyed from its 
to^a^mulbtfQjlgi^ which that wxad signifies. It was divided into 
Itintries: 1. Arcddia; 2, Lacdnia; A Messdnia; A EGis; 
6. Ar^golis j A Aehma; 7. Sicydnia ; and A the Corinthian terri* 
toiy. 

^ ypd^a. so renowned in poetical traditions, occupied the central 
moontaiiious district of the Peloponndsus, nowhere bordering on 
the sea. It resembles Switzerland in appearance; and this simi¬ 
larity may be extended to the character of the inhabitants, both 
beiti^ remarkable f<^ their lore of and thrir lore of 

The country is coyered with the richest regetation, and 
alMirnds in brooks and waterfalls: hence it always been cele¬ 
brated for its pastures, and waa conaecrated by the ancients to Fan, 
the god of shepherda. The inhabitants of Arcidia, devoted to a 
pastoral life, were disinclined to erect dries; and when they 
Mgu^ to hive considerable towns, the contests between them 
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libertiei of tho people. Aicidie ie sup* 
posea . ;* mbo^ writers to hhve been the eredle of the Pelssgic 
race; bat though this is doubtful, it certunlj was retained by that 
people lozig after the Hellenes had oecu|Med eyeiy other part of 
Greece. The principal Arcadian mountains were Oyll6ne^ Mce'- 
nalus, and Eryman^thus; the chief risers were the Alpheus and 
EtTman^thus; but there were many smaller streams. Arc&dia 
contained the only lake in the Peloponnesus, Btymph^al us 
(Za}*accd), from which the riyulet Erasinus, in Ar^goUs, was sup* 
posed to deriye its waters by a subterranean channel. The chief 
cities were Tegse^ Or chom'enfl s, Padphis, and in a 

late ago MegsJop^olii,~^eieuUHl as a common capital. 

occupied the south-eastern diyision of the Pelopon- 
idsus: it was rugged and rooustainous, but waa nevertheless so 
densely inhabited, that it is s^ to haye centred nearly ahundred 
towns and yiUagee. It was separated from the south-western 
pronnee, Messdnia, by the chain of Mount XtfSi&u^bich also 
aeparated it on the north from Arcddia and Aygolis i it contained, 
besides, the lofty promontories of Maids and Tm^narnm. The 
chief city was Spajf^ (ralaochQri)^ on the river Eurdtas, the 
most clear and TimpUtof the Gredan streams. Sparta remained 
for many ages without walls or 
to the valour of its dtizens; but fortifications were erected when 
it fell under the sway of despot ic rulers. Though a very large 
city, it was far from splendid: and it is now difficult to ascertaju 
the precise spot where it stood. The monuments erected along the 
banks of the Eurdtas to the memory of fallen heroes have dis¬ 
appeared; but the laurel-groves still flourish in their ancient 

Alt, glory, teedom fiul; but natun sfiU ia fsir. 

The other places of note were Gythdum, 
to have contained the tombs of Agamem'son, ClytiemDes^s and 
Cassan'dra, Amyde, Sellaaa, and Therap'nfe, remarkable for a 
temple of Oas'tor and Poriux. The promontory of Te'nanim 
{Matapan), at the southern extremity of Laconia, was remarkable 
for a temple of Neptune, and for aoavem through which it 
was supposed that there was an entrance Into the infernal 
regions. 

} MdBsdnia lay to the west of Lacdnia, and was more lOTel bnd 
fruitful than that province. Mea^sene (Jlfourcmari), the capitid, 
was a strongly fdhified town; and when the oount^ was subju¬ 
gated by S{^t4, its citiieos escaping to Bioily gave the nmne of 
tboir old metropolis to the principal town of the colony they 
formed; which it still retains with very slight alteration. On the 



gates, its defence being intrusted 
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fttmUm were the etroD^^ fortreaaee of In aod memonUe 

for their ohetinata defence in the wan wi^ a^tL The other 
pUoee of note were Pyioa ( Nnvarmo), the cajutfl of Neetor’e 
kingdom^TemarhahlemSSRnt and modem timea tof important 

r ?al engagemesta, CEUiilia. • 

Ayj^c^ was a foreland on the eouth aide of the Sarcmie Gulf, 
7 oppoeite 'B.t'tioa, and not tmlike it in ahape, extending eouthwarda 
from AreAdia fifty-four milee into the JEgtnn Sea, terminat¬ 
ing in the Scyllman prommitorj. The chief city waa Argoa, on 
the river In^achua, a atream ibit bad diaappeared even fiVCthnt 
timea. Suring the reign of Peraeoa the aeat of government waa 
trauafeired to Id^Angi the celehratod city of Agamem^non ; but 
8oon after the TRylii war it was beaieg^ by ^e Argivea, and 
levelled to the ground* The other moat remarkable towns were 
Tiryni, whence Herculea aet forth to commence his labours; 
Epidauma, near which waa the celebrated temple of .tEsculipius, 
much frequented by the aick; Nenuea, where the games in honour 
of Naptune ward celebrated | TroesAne; and Nadplia (nowAr<^/t 
di Rommia\ in indent and modem timea the prindpal harbour of 
eastern Greece. 

I in the west of the PeloponnAsua, waa the holy land of 

Greece. It was safe from the din of arms; and when bands of 
warriors tcaversed the stored soil, they laid aside their weapons. 
It was a fertile country, being well watered by the Alpheus, the 
Peneus, tn3^ venl' (fther streams, all whose eources were in the 
Arcadian mountains. It was subdivided into three districts; the 
northern, named Elis proper, from the diief dty of the province, 
was a plain enclosed by the mountdna of Fholoe and Scol'lii, both 
branches of the Arcadian EzymaD'thus. The dty stood on 
the banks of the Elean Peneus, and was more oelemled in the 
heroic than in the historic ageg. The central district PisatU, was 
named from the d^ of £)M^in the neighbourhood of which 
Olympic games were celebrated every five years. Olyn^a, the 
nanse of the country round Pfea, was the most splenS ^Bctu ary 
of the arts that the world ever bebdd. The great temple sto^ 
iVXlNtci^ grove of olives and plane-trees, called on the 

banks of the Alpheus. It was built by the Eleana in age 
Pe/icles; but as H was a national sanctuary, all the Greek states 
contributed to the expense. It rivalled the Pantbdon in extent, end 
surpassed it in grandeur; vrithin it was placed the colossal statue 
of the Ql^pian Jupiter, sixty feet high, carved by Phidias, 
and anivftTMliy Xjgbfiowledged to be the moA perfect piece oi' 
scul]^tttre that aver existed. There wm several minor temples; 
but the whole grove was vrith monuments and statues 
erected in honour of deities, heroes, and victore at the games. 
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Tbm wm 1J0O setraral tnMure-faoQM, feunddd bf the pelriotian], 
the pie^i Teni^ of the priiKn^ Qfbdm cttiee end colo¬ 

nies^ to preserve their Tolive curings. * It wee with e jnet jmde,’ 
sajB Heeren, ^thet Gie OreeUn deported trcm Oljm'jia^ He 
could sej to hiDMolf with truth, that he had seen the noUeat 
objecta on earth, and that theee were not the work of foreignere, 
but the creation and the iwopertj of his own nation.* 

The maritime district occupying the north-western portion of 
the Pelopoiin^sua was originsllj called iEgfalns, or ^gialefa, 
either from some hero, ot firom its situation on the coast Its 
inhaUtants were afterwards blended with a colony of lonians frimi 
Africa, when It took the name of Idnia, but theee being subse¬ 
quently expelled by the Achwans, it reoeiTod and retained the 
denomination of Achaia, by which it is best known in histoiy. It 
was a narrow strip of country, watered by a multitude of mountain- 
fttreams, which descended tiie lofty Arcadian ridges; but it 
was not eminent either for fertility or population. The inhabitants 
were a peace Ail, industrious people, aspiring neitSer to eminence 
ill war nor Uteratuie, but attached to libe^, and govetned by 
wise laws. T welve ci ties, of which the chief wars Lymd, Pat'ne, 
and ruling a email independent territory, were united by 

a confederation called the Acfaean league f and this wise system 
preserved Achaia tranquil, while the rest of Greece was convulsed 
by the Felopfumeeiao wars. After tiie destruction of Grecian 
iiberty, and the decline of the Macedonian empire, the Aebseau 
ioague was renewed and enlarged; and it was the best security for 
(ireoian iadependence against the ambition of the Macedonians 
and Romans. 

The territoiy of Sicydnia, iieqursitly regarded as a part of 

Achaia, was remarkable only for the city of Sic/yoo, the most 

ancient in Greece, having hem founded more than two thousand 

veam before the Ohristdan era. 

# _ 

The Peloponndsns was connected wHh Henas by the Corin¬ 
th tan isthmus, having the Saronic Golf on the eastern tide, and 
the Corinthian on tiie western. Several attempts were made to 
join theee seas by a eanal: but the nature of the ground to be cut 
through present^ insuperable difficulties; and hence ^ to cut the 
Corinthian isthmus’ was a proverbial expression for aiming at 
impoBsilnlities. On this narrow pass the Isthmian games were 
celebrated in honour of Neptune, near the nation^ temple of that 
deity, which stood yi the midst <rf a grove of fir-treea. Here also 
a stand has frequently been made in defence of the liberties of 
Greece ; tiie narrowness of the Isthmus estily admitting of fSiti- 
hcation. At the south of the lathmua stood tiie weall^y city of 
Corinth, anciently called Ephy're, more than imi nules in extmit; 

ut 
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it WA8 mdei at the foot<rf a lofty hill^ called the Ae'ro-Coiin^tliae^ 
oa wlikh the citadel was built Thia was the atroiifeat fortress in 
Greece^ and perhaps no other spot in the world aSbroed so brilUant 
a prosjfect Beneath it might be seen the bostiing commercial 
ci^i ^ose trade was znore extensiTd than that of any other in 
Greece^ with its temples, its titeatrea, si^d its aquednoto, built on 
a grand and eztennTe M^de, soeh as could not be paralleled in 
eastem Europe; beyond lay the two harbonia, Cenchrte on the 
Saronic, and LecfasB^um on the Corinthian Gulf, always crowded 
with shipping. The peaks of Helicon and Pamas'sus were risible 
in the distance, and a strong eye could even disoorer the Acrop'oUa 
of Athena. The Corinthian territory was one of the smallest 
iu Greece i but commerce, not 'dominion, eecnred the strength of 
Corinth, and trade renderad it rich and powerful; UkeVenice* 
whose prosperity was never greater than when tiie republic 
poae e as o d Mt a aingle aquare mile on the continent 

# 

Sacnoir IIL 7^ Gr^cim lelmdi m the JEgmm and 

MediUrraM4m Ctei. 

Tes Thracian islands occupy the north of the £geaa Sea: 
the principal wer^ Thdeoa . and I m1>im Thasos 

( Taese) in the earlier ages of Grecuu hl^iy wA llluueS^'thria. 
It produced wine and cnarble, and bad some productive gold*mbc9. 
The inhabitants were daring navigators, and at one time coutendt^d 
for the mastery of the sea with the Athenians; but after a struggle 
of two years, they were forced to surrender at discretiim. 

gam'othrace ( Samandraohi) derived its name from the island of 
Sawo4, Keen at an early age occupied by a Samian colony. 

It was celebrated for the mysterious worship of certain deities 
called Oabfri, a name given also to the priests; and from this 
island Bar'danus introduced the worahip it O^bele into Troy, as 
most mytEolc^ta aay; though the reverse process is at least 
equally probable, for C/bele was a native Phrygian deity. 

lay to the south of Sam^othrace.'^^Opporite to 
it, on^ tiie Anatic coast, at the entrance ot the Hellespont was the 
i^aod of Tea^edos, remarkable for a temple dodicat^ to Apollo, 
under the name of Smin'theus. The deity is said to have derived 
this name from Smin'thse, which in the Phrygian language rignU 
fies ' mice,^ because he destroyed a vast multitude of these animals 
that at one time infested the islaoA usually 

Mtqemed the key of the Hellespont, and m^cellent harbour 
afforded shelter to those vessels which were prevented from enter* 
ing that strait by the northerly winds, which are atill a great 
impediment to its navigation. 
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South-west of Ten^edoe wm$ dedu^ated 

to ^ Vul^n^ because^E^oeto asserted t^t Vidcan, 

when hesTen bj Jdpiter^ hi^ fallen in this island; it 

contained two chieei Hephea^tia and Muclne. Still further west, 
on the Macedoiu^ coast, was Haloa n^sus (2)rome), which is said 
at one time to have defeated aalSraSon bj the valour of the 
women alone, after all the men were slain. South of these were 
Sciathus {SoitUiea), Scon^os (&cpsfe), and &jto8 (Skiro), where 
.{cElllSS was concealed h; Theds. 

South of Tea'sdos, and oppomte the city of Eph'esue, on tiie 
Asiatic coast, was L^bos (MeUlin\ the bir^-place of manj cele- 
imted writem i its^cSSTtowns were Metbfmna, in whose neigh¬ 
bourhood were the rich vineyards f»>in which the celebrated 
Lesbian wine was produced, and Mityldne (Castro), whence the 
island deriyes its m^em name. Further to the south was 
{Sdo)p whose vines were deemed the best in the ancient wondT^ 
It also contained qusnies of beautiful marble, * 

The largest island in the ^£gean was Euboa^a (£ffrip9\ asparated 
from the Boeotian coast hj a narrow Arah, called the Eurfpus, 
which is how choked up: its chief towns were C halcia, Eret^ria, 
and Oi^us, near the last of which was the remarkable headlll^'of 
Artemis^ium. 

In the Saronic Gulf were the islands of Sd^ymie and 
Sal'amis (EHmi) is remarkable in the heroic agesmr having oebi 
the kingdom of Teramon, father of A^jax and Tedcerj but it is 
etill more memorable in the historic period few the complete over¬ 
throw of the Persian navy. ./Ggina (£npta), anciently called 
Maone, was strongly fortified by Datum: its inhabitants were 
excellent sailors; they disputed the empire of the sea with the 
AthenisQs; and to them the prise of valour was assigned at the 
battle of Sal'amis. 

South-east of Eubce'a were the Cyclades, a cluster ot islands 
deriving their name from their neaR^^YBROng a circle round tlie 
island of Orty'pa, or Dfloa. is celebrated in mythology as 

the birth-placeof Apollo and ^ah^ a j the poets declam that the 
jealous Juno, kaying discovered t^t Latdna was pregnant by 
Jupiter, swore that earth should not afford her a resting-place, 
mid that Kep'tune caused the floating island of D^los to rise out 
of the sea as an asylum for her. They add, that Apollo, through 
respect for his hirto-place, rendered the bland stationary, by bind¬ 
ing it to the adjaedht islands of Mycooe and 0/arus. In hbtoiy, 
D^los b mmarkable as one of the places consecrated by Omdaa 
religion. The temple of the Delian Apollo on Mount Cyn^thus 
was a shrine to which pilgrimiiges were made from all parts of 
Greece. A sacred galley, celled Por^abt4t was annually sent thither 
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from Ath^§ Trith a aolomn wcrifico; and dnring ita alMnce It 
was hpI aw ful to inftct anj puoiilimont oa a erimiifcL The uland 
haviog been purifled doiiag the PeloponaeaUo an edict wae 
ieeuedf that for the future no person ahoidd be aoSered to die, sor 
aof child to be bom in the islandi bot tiint when dea^ or par-* 
tuntios approacbac^ they ebould be carried orer to Sbeaeia, an 
ialet eaparated from iMloe only by a narrow strait. 

The other remarkable islands in this group ware An'dros; 
Cdos{ Firos, celebrated for its white marble; M4loe; Nax'oe, 
Ntcred to Bac'cbus; and Foa, aaid to have been the burial-place of 
Horner. 

East of the Cyeladea, and close along the Asiatic coast, was 
Huother cluster ot islands called the from their being 

irregularly scattered OTor the sea. 'xhe chief of these were, 
kSamm^l^red to Juno, and the birth-place of the philosopher Py- 
tliapms ; it. was aiso remarkable for its manufsctories -of wine 
Hud earthenware; its oaptal, of the same name as the island, wss 
strongly fortiSed, and poeseased an aqueduct to supply the citiseDs 
with wate?! a&d a breakwater to protect the harbour; Icaria, 
which gtre name to the loatian Sea; Pat'mos, where St. John 
wrote the Beeelation; C|^the natiye country of the celebrated 
phydciio Hippocrates, whm a Tenerable plane-tree is still ex- 
hiUted, under which he is said to haye lectured; ^ Car^patbus 
(S^arpatdo), which gaye name to the Caipathi^ Sea; and 
Kbodea 

is still one of tbe most beautiful islands in the world; 
but, unfortunately, it is tbe epot where Turkish despotisp has 
most eSectually countexnctad the bounties of Proridence. It was 
celebrated for its large raisins , bat still more for its oranges and 
loses, whi^ in indent SmSi were the emblems of tniAe, and 
sKared with the sun tbe glory of haying ^Fen it a name. I^aoes 
of its former prosperity might have bra discoTered in the last 
century; but the Turkish goremors haye come with their fiscal 


* Ibis ties, 10 eskfanted by the 
^eegmphsn m the sixteenth and 
}>«venteenth ceotories, sdll exints and 
hM been that by a neden 

rra\*eU«r^Aboul half a osoSucr ago 
its braaebea tttsoded over the tajgeat 
iipen apace k Goa. Ooe of the hugsst 
fell sene yean age; int still this 
patcumh of tbe v^gstaUs hia^oiu 
pmeivea an air of ctaodaer sad ma- 
The bnncoes Ibat remain, 
prasaed down by tbe wdgbt of yeare, 
extaad boriaontally orer a wide apaoat 
eevsnl of them tit pr^^ad by the 


marble celamni vrtuch once supported 
a tampU of Eaculspiua or Apollo i these 
rtfope baye been in this position so long 
that tbe itmie bss poMtrmted the bark, 
and saoM ts fora part of the tree 
>vhoea bot^b it auatauis. The ^ane- 
tree of Cos ti reTeied bolh by Tories 
and Oieeks, who extol it abora all 
tbe antiqnitief of the ialandi, and 
never fail to tell truvellers that Hip- 
pocratce («be waa a native of Coe) 
leotored nla pupils and advised hia 
patients beneath its shade.^—Mi* 
CUAOl>*S Cbrreqpowfanpr ^Onant 
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barbaric: they hare Dot only orerwhelmed the people with taxes, 
hut have eatatJiahed monopoliee of mOc^ waX| ho&ey, oil, oraugeB, 
raisinfl, indeed, of all the pr^uctiona of the ialtDd. Oardene have 
disappeared; harveete no longer cover the earth; and, in pUcea 
once renowned lor their fertfiity, nothing ia left but the rimple 
floiL What a coDtraet ie this to Ha ancient glory I Khodee, 
chief rity, waa one of the meet flourishing and b^utiful commer- 
rial staples of antiquity. At the entrance of its harboor stood the 
celebrated Oolos'susi a huge brazen statue erected in honour of the 
sun, baving its feet at the opposite sides of the harbour; and so 
lofty, that large vessels could pass between its legs without atrih- 
ing their topsails. It was thrown down by an earthquake, and 
subsequently broken up for the sake of its brass by the Sarins. 
The other moat remarkable dries in the island were and 

urei^ (C(mdia\ the largest of the Gredan Islandr enept 
liee at the entrance of the MgWi/ In andent times it 
was celebrated for its hundred cities, of whiefl the chief were 
Gnos'sua, Cydonia, and Qorityna. Mythology has invested Oret^ 
with the fabled hohour of haviog ^ven birth to many of the gods 
of Greece; himself was supposed to have been bom on 

its chief mounttun^ Ida ; but it b^'The superior, because real, 
merit of having gir^^o Greece its most useful inBtitutiona The 
Gretana, protected by their insular situation from the fierce incur¬ 
sions that so often devastated Hel'las, and within a short sail of 
lilgypt, the cradle of dvilization, were early distinguished by their 
wise institutions. The code established by the elder MinoriS^said 
to have been the chief soiirce of the legislation of Ljcur'gus; 
and the mechanical inventions Dis'dalae gave the first great 
stimulus to the cultivation of the useful arts. During the eariier 
ages of Grecian history the Cretans were a leading people, but 
t^y subsequently degenerated; and we find them in the Pelopon- 
nesian wars serving as meroenariea to the Athenians. 

North-east of Cretl is Qy^pr^ the favourite island of Venus, 
whose Paphian bower forgotten in song, and whose 

loveliness has be^ celebrated by poets of every age and nation, 
from the days of king Solomon to those of the lion-hearted 
Bi<flisrd. Cy^prua, however, is now scarcely leas miserable than 
Ithodos; the present eapitab Laia^a<^ built over the ruins of the 
aodent Cit^iqm , may the type of its foHunes; 

uveiythin'^grMt or glorious moulders in the grave; noticing ex¬ 
hibits signs of life but tyranny and hopeless servitude. Nature, 
however, has bestowed her blesrings so lavishly, that even Hirldsh 
oppression has fdled to blight all its fertility. In addition to the 
metropolis, Cy'pros contained the celebrated city of Sal'amis 
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{OamaguM)f fou&de€ 
^ter the l^jsn war* 


SiCPtioir IV. Th$ *Icmm libmdi. 


OoBCT&A, t ormt/Aj called Drepand (Cbi^), ia celebrated bj 

thd vame of Phaeacia. for its ameziog riches and 
It wae opposite that part ol Epiru ziamed Thesprotia, 
from which it wu separated by a narrow st^t called the Corey* 
rean. The chief city was and ie of the same name ae the island: 
it has been celebrated both in ancient and modem times for the 
ezcellenoe of its harbour, and the strength of its fortifications, 
irws^ m an early age, much improred by a Corinthiao ciolonyT 
and the natural abidance of ito productions, the conyenience of 
its harbours, and the adyenturoua spirit of its new inhabitants, 
gate them an undisputed adyantage oyer their nrigb hours in 
industry and commerce. 

{Sattta Maura) waa originally a peninsula; but the 
istBmu^Eat joined it to the mainland was cut through to facili¬ 
tate narigation. The most remarkable place in the island was the 
town and headland of Leoeas: from the eummit of the Leuca- 
dien promontory unfbrtonate lorers used to precipitate themselves 
into the sea. 

The '^M^Bd^(Cur9olan) were a small cluster of islands near 
the mout^^nEhe river Acheldus, of which the most celebrated 
was Puliohium, part of the kin^om of Ulys'ees. Near it was 
the little ialaod of Ith^acs (Tkaaki), immortalised by Homer. 
The capital, of the same name as the island, stood at the foot of 
Mount Xeritua. 

Oephaldnia, a nciently called Schtfria, yras the largest of the 
wdlf^^^SreoSh islands, and the least noted in history. Its chief 
town was Syne, whidi sometimes gave its name to the whole 
island. 

South of this was with a capital of the 

seme name, celebrated i^ns^rtUe mea^ its luzuriaot woods, 
and its abundant fountains of bitumen t the oQy matter exuding 
from these sometunee' readied the sea, and, spreading over its 
surface, admned the wa¥ee with prismatic hues. 

West of tile Pelopoondsus are the (Striwfli), more 

andently called JHatm, because they were ex^iosed to haye been 



Lto Venus, and celebrated in ancient tim^Tor its ferti]iyyuuL» 
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beauty It dontained two laige citi«, Cjib'en WD^ Ocmi^, pro* 
Tidod with ezodkat hArboun, and long anzichad bf tba commerca 
of and lib^ But the island, having bm tiken by tbe 

Athenians in the Peloponsiaian won, was tmted with the cruelty 
end injoatioe whieh most comlnerci^ atatei have displayed to¬ 
wards their eoloniee and dependeooies; and It nerer recovered its 
former pro^rity. 

4 

Sbctzof Y. SMai mi PoHOeoi CondiHm of Orem. 

It is useless to investigate the social condition of the Greeks in 
what are oalled the heroic ages, because we have no credible 
account of that period. But when the certain histoiy of Greece 
commences, we find the country divided between two rsces, the 
Ionian and the Dorian; distinguished from each other by striking 
characteristice, which were never wholly obliterated. We know, 
also, that two other races, tiie .^Uan and Acbaad, existed; but 
they soem to have become in a great degree identified with one or 
other of the two former. 

The loaian a were remarkable for their democratic, jpmt and 
consequent hostility to hereditary privilftyaii . They were viva¬ 
cious, prone to excitement, easily induced to make important 
changes in their- instituti^is, and proud of their coun^ and 
themBclves. Their love of refined enjoyments made them dili¬ 
gent cultivators of the fine arts, but without being destitute 
of martial vigour. They were favourably disposed towards com¬ 
merce ; but, like too many other free states, they encumbered it 
with short-sighted restrictions; and they were cruel masters to 
their colonial dependencies. 

The Dorian race, on the contraiy, was remarkable for the severe 
simplicity of its manners, and its strict adherence to ancient 
uss^s. It preferred an wstoCTatiefmm of government, 
required age as a qualificatl^ for maglstre^, because the old are 
usually opposed to innovation. They were ambitious of supre¬ 
macy, and the chief object o( their institutions was to maintain 
the warlike and almost savage spirit of the nation. Slavery in its, 
woryt ferpi prevailed in every Doiian state: and the^lav^ were" 
alm^t depnved of hope, for the Dorian legislation was directed 
chiefiy to fix evety man in his hereditary condition. Commerce 
was discouraged on account of its teodaiey to change the ranks of 
society; and the fine arts all but prohiUted, because they were 
supposed to lead to ^eminacy. The great advantage that the 
Dorian possessed over the Ionian institutions was their per- _ 
luaneoce; but even this is a doubtful gain ; for the progress oi^ 
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and &o musa lopjdiod for refonniog 
thoee parti ofmdeoi iaititutiosi that became uzMuited to the 
cbangee neceiBaiflj wrot^ht in the condition of state bj time 
aud oircumitascei 

The differezice between these two racai ie the^ehief characteristic 
I of Grecian politici; it nine, indeed, through the entire historj, 
' and was the principal cause of the deep-rooted hatred between 
Athens and Spaz^ Next to this, the most marked feature in the 
pdEtical a^cTdf Greece is, that it contained as manj^ free states 
as dties. At'tiea, Meg^eris, and lacdoia^Srere ciTic rather than 
torritorial states ^ but there are few of t^ other divisions of the 
countiy that were united under a single goremment * The cities 
of Achafa, Arcadia, and Bceotia, were independent of each other, 
though tile Aohaaa cities were united by a fedmtive league; and 
Thetes generally exercised a precarious dominion orer the other 
cities of Bcedtii. The supremacy of the principal state was called 
by the Greeks it included the right of determining 

the foreign relaMfeffl^ne inferior states, and binding them to all 
wars in wbich the capital engaged, and all treaties of peace which 
it concluded; but it did not allow of any interference in the iu- 
temal admin^ation of each goTenunent This parcelling out of 
a small oountay—^ded to the frequent revolutions, facilitated by 
the narrow limlta of each state—oecessarUy led to a more rapid 
development of political science in Greece than in any other 
country. 

Divided as the Greeks were, tiiere were many (urcumstances 
that united the whole Hellenic race by a common bond of nation¬ 
ality. Of these the chief was umty of re ligion, connected with 
which were the national fesiiva2nB9*SIB^1il which all the 
Hellenes, and none others, were allowed to take a share. If, as is 
ooramonly supposed, the Greeks derived the elements of their 
religion from Asia or Sgypt, they soon made it eo peculiarly their 
own, that it retained no features of its original source. All Ariatic 
rieities are more or leas of an elementary character; that is, they 
symbolise some natural object, such as the sun, the earth, an im- 
poftut rirer \ or some power of nature, such as the creative, thu 

power. In many instances both 
were comluned, and the viable object was assodated with the 
latent po wer . On the other hand, the gois'oS Greece were human 
penonages, possessing the forms and the attributes of men, though 
in a highly exalted degree. The paganim of Aria was conse¬ 
quently a religion of fov; for it was impoerible to conceive deities 
monstrous forms ^rmpathiriog with man: hence, also, the 
formed a Mg]]i)ilMiaste ; for the mystery which veiled 
tn^^^raa Decesaaril^SndctfTO the mode in which be should 
be worshipped. 


preeervittt, and the destroying 
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Instead of this gloomj the Greehs hed • 

love ; they regard^ their goi^ as a kind of peM^al, 

JieDoe their ironaip wee cheerfol aad jc^ous. The 
ope^^^: the office wae commooly filled for aSStedS^ 
onij. 


^ Bot» deemed iDcdnebtent with other occupatione. 

^'here is ao doubt that the Orecian religion receired ite peculiar 
form from the beautiful fictions of the poets, eapeciallj Homer and 
Hesiod; for in all its features it is essentislly poetical. We need 
scarcely dwell on the benefieisl efieots product by this system on 
the fine arts, or its faciUtating the progroso of knowledge, by aepa« 
rating religion from philosophy, 

The oracles of Doddna and DeFphi, the temples of Olym^pia 
and Delos, were national; they belonged to the whole Hellenic 
race. The responses of the oracles were mor^ rererenoed hy the 
Dorian than the Ionian race, for the latter early emancipated 
itself from the trammels of superstition. The wor^p in all wns 
Toluntary, and the large gifts emuloudy sent to them were the 
spontaneous offers of patriotic affsction. Dg^^gM whs under the 
goTenment of the councU; out this body did not 

limit its attention to the goreniment of the temple •. by ita in* 
fiuence over the oracle it acquired no small share in the aflairs of 
different states; and it superintended the administratioo of the 
law of nations, eren when the states represented in it were en* 
guged in war. 

The great public games were the Olympian, tbe Pythian, the 
P^emean, and the Isthmian. Foreigners might be ^eotators at 
these gamee, but Hellenes alone, could contend for tbe prise. This 
right belonged to the colonies as well as to tbe states in tbe 
mother oountiy ^ and, as it was deemed a pririlege of tbe highest 
value, it preserved the unity even of the most distant branclM of 
the Hellenic race. 

All tbe constitutions of tbe Gre<uan states were TenuhJ|g||Q^* but 
theyyaried so much in the different dties, tbatfSralys^ two 
were alike. In general, howeyer, it may be stated, that in dl the 
most seyere public and private labours were intrusted to slaves ; 
and in many, as Lacdnia, agriculture was managed hj them excln* 
sively. This degraded manufactaring induatiy, and led to an 
undue deptession not only of artisans sjid retailers, but even of 
master manufactaren. Foreign merchants were treated with un- 


w|ee jealousy, and could neyer obtaio tbe piirileges of cituens. 
The yi gii* ftf nftinapa was reserved to the state; but it was not 
until^y^^Tal^eno^ that the Greeks began to pay attention to 
iinmiee. Little or no taxation was necessary while the dtite&i 
served as voluntary soldiers; and tbe magistrates were rewarded 
with .hgoom, when mercenary armies were 

employed, and ombassadozs sent into distant lands; when the 
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E KMionn mdaced cities to outbid each other in the 

' of their siMot^ heayy taxes beoams neceseaiy, and these 
ught many ot the cities into great pecuniary embarrasament. 
Aj^tiier souros of expense was the oriiion for publ ifi,£astivrifl 
and theatncal shows; to which was added, ki Athens and other 
pkoss, tiie psyftSfit of the dieo^^ or persona analogous to our 
jurymen; thou^, instead of QEeir number being limited to twelTc, 
they frequently amounted to seyeral hundreds, and had no pre- 
siding judges. This was doubly injurious f the multitude of tLo 
dieosis not only entailed a heavy expense upon the state, but, the 
sum paid being smaU, few save ^oaec^ the lower classes attended, 
whose decuions were not unfrequently guided by prejudico and 
passion, instead of law and justice. 

The poetical nature of its relipon, and the free constitution of 
its states, not only rendered Gre^ peculiarly favourable to the 
progress of literature, philosophy, and the fine arts, but gave these 
in turn a dqpid^ infiuenee on the govemment The tragic and 
lyric poets produced their pieces in honour of the gods; the comic 
poets at Athens discussed public affairs on the stage with a 
freedom, or rather licentiousness, which the wildest exc>i8deB of the 
modern press have oover equalled; and the influence of the orators 
at Athens rendered them the loaders of the state. 

The seeds of dissolution were thickly sown in the sodel system 
of the Greeks. The rivalry between the Dorian and Ionian races; 
the turbulence and action natural to small republics; and the 
gradual decline of religion, followed by a consequent corruption of 
morals,—rendered the duration of the constitution as brief as it 
was glorious. Beautiful as the poetical religion of Greece appears 
to the fancy, it could have no permanence; for its influence 
depended on frelin^, not. cus.faith, and its support was left to 
voluntary offerings, that is, to all ihft variations of human whim 
and caprice. ^ 

SjBdloir VI. The iraditumal Sielory of Oreecey ftotn the 
esriieti Agee to the Commenoemeni of tAe War. 

From as anknovn period to about 1300 B.c. 

Sxoun history, confirmed uniform tradition, informs us that 
Thrsoe, Macedcmy and Greece, were peopled at an earlier period 
than tl^ other poctioos of the westera worlds The first inhabitants 
vrere tribes of hwteza and shepherds, whose earliest approaches to 
emlisation were associatiotis~(or mutual defence against robber- 
tribes, and the Phosniciafi eoraaira that swept the coast of the 
to ki^ap slav es. The P^^^were the first tribe that acquired 
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Fupremacy in Greece: they were probaUy of Aiintio origui ; and 
the first place im which they appear to have made a pennaoent 
settlement was the they erected Sic'ycm 

(*B.c. 2000), and Argos (*b.c. ]$00). fa^i^hus was regarded by 
the Pelas^gi as their founds : he wee probably contemporary with 
Abraham; but nothing certain is known of his history. 

To the Pelaa'^ are attributed the remains of those most ancient 
^ monuments generally called Cydopian, They are usually com-* 
posed of enormous rude masses pHed upon one another, wito nail 
stones fitted in between the interrals to complete the work. 
Several of these stones are from ten to twelve feet in length, and 
of proportionate breadth and thickneae. The Oyclopic fortresses 
m*e, for the most part, lemarkable for the Tarions contrivances to 
protract the defence of the interior after the enemy had conquered 
the outer wall } and for a deficiency of defences, which could 
only belong to the infancy of forriBcation. These circumstances 
are found in some of the meet andent hill'forts of India, and in 
tbe first efforts towards the erection of works for protection which 
were made by tbe South Sea islanden that had moat advanced in 
civilization, when first they were discovered- by Europeans. Tbe 
rudeness of the Cyclopian work, the magnitude of the masses, and 
the firmness with which their weight keeps them together, have 
preserved tbe ruins from the destructive effects of time, and of the 
succeeding generations, who so frequently pull to pieces tbe 
venerable relica of antiquity for the sake of the materials.^ From 
tbe Peloponndsus tbe Pelas'gi extended themselves northwards to 
Attica, Boeotia, and Thessaly, which they are said to have entered 
under three leaders, Acfaw'us, Fhthius, and Pelas^gua; though hj 
these names we ought probably to understand separate tribes rather 
than individuals. Here they learned to apply tbemaelves to egri* 
culture, and continued to fiourish for nearly centuries. From 
•d c. 1700 to •b.c 1600. 

Tho Hellenes, a more mild and humane race, first appeared on 
Mount Pamas'sus, in Phdeia, under Deue&Ilon, whom they vene* 
rated as fEeir founder (b. 0 . 1438). Being driven thence by a fiood, 
they migrated into Th6ssaly7ihd expelled the Pelas'gi tiiat 
territory. From this time forward the Hellenes rapidly increased, 
and extended their dominion over the greater part of Greece, dis- 
posseedng the more ancient race, which only retained the moun¬ 
tainous parts of Arcddia end the land of Doddna. Numbers of the 
Felas'gi emigrated to«Italy, Oreto, and some of the other islands. 
At the distance of twelve centnriee from this revolution, traces 

1 CoLoaBLLBAKt's TSmit the Cydo^usn remaiaa at Tirrns, 
IfoTM contauu the best account of Argos, and Myoene. 
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thd Vtlaafp to be diaoorered la MTerel of the Arcadias end 
Epirote dtke; f dietrict of Tkeaaelj retained their name; their 
cc^nies eontinued to inhabit the aonthem coaat of Italj and the 
ehoree of the HeUdapont; and in theae erideljr eepanted countries 
thdr ancient was recogmeed in the niibrmitj of thdr 

rude dialect and barbarous manoem, ao yerj diadmilaF to the 
refined cuatomi and polished language of their Grecian neighbours. 

The Hellenic race wee aubdiviled into four great branches, the 
jEoUana, looiga^ Dorians, and A chsea na, whioh, in the historic 
ag?^ Oieece, were cHmaeteriaed bj~maajr strong and marked 
peculiarities dialect, customs, and political government: we 
ma 7 perhaps add, religious, or, at least, heroic tr^tions, onl^ that 
these appear to he connect rather with the localities in which 
thej^ settled than with the stock from which* they sprang. There 
were many emaUer ramifications of the Hellenic race; bat all 
united themselves to one or other of the four great trilMa, whose 
names are derived from Deucdlion’s immediate posterity. It is 
the common attribute of and^ traditions to describe the achieve- 
meats of a tribe or army as personal exploits of the leader; and 
hence we find the history of Ae tribes and their migrations inter¬ 
woven with the pereonal history of Deucilion’s descendants. 

Hellen, the son of Deucilion, gave his name to the whole 
Hellenic race; he had three eons, jEoIus, Ddrus, and Xtithus; of 
whom the fint settled in the district of ^^essaly called Fhthidtis, 
and became the founder of the jEolian tribe; the second settled 
in Estiedtii, and there established the Dorian tribe; the third, 
expelled by his brethren, migrated to Athens, where he married 
Creusa, the daughter of king Erec'theus, by whom he bad two 
SODS, I'on and Achseus. After tbs death of Erec'theus, Xiithus 
was forced to remove to iBgialeia (the province of the Pelopon¬ 
nesus afterwards called Achaia), w.Ure he died. His son Pen, 
the founder of the Ionian race, became generd of the Athenian 
forces, and lord of .£gialefa, to which he gave the name of Ionia. 
Acheeus, the foonder ct the Adueao race, obtained possession of 
the greater part of the Peloponn^sns, especially Argolie and 
Lgg^iia. 

The JBolian tribe spread itself over weetem Greece, Acmfinia, 
jEtol|{|,i,Pbdcii, Ldcri% in tbe Pelc^nnUas, and the westom 
irisada. TVe *^1101,' driim from Estittdtis hy tiie Psrrhssbians, 
spTSSd tbemselvea over Macedonia and Ciet^; a part them 
subeequently retummg, cros^ mount (E't^'lind settled in Doris 
OQ the Doric Tetrap'oli^ where they remained until they migrate 
into the Pelc^cnn^eus, under the guidance of tbe Heraeleidm; 
an important revolution, which will soon engage our attention. 

'file loniaos inhabited At^t^ and iBgialefa; but they were 
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expelled from the Utter bj the AdiMae at the time ot the great 
Dorian nugretiou, end ^e seme ot tix9 coontry changed to 
Acheie. The Adueena Teteised ArgoHe end liocteljjmtil the; 
were expelled hy the Doriena, Y^hS^rn we hefe'T^ ^^7 
eetebliehed themae)yee is 

From the middle of the aizteenth to the middle of the four* 
teenth oantury before Ohriit, eeTerol coloniei from Egypt, Phce- 
nicio, and Fhry'giai, eettled in difierent porta of Oreeooi bringing 
with them the unproyemmita in the orta and acienoea that had 
been made in thmr reepectire eotmtriee, tad thus greatly odTono- 
ing the progreas of eiTilisoridn in Oree<». There hare been aome 
modem theoriata who hate denied the fact of these migrationai 
though supported by the unanimoua taatimoDy of ancient writera; 
but it ia a auSdent anawer to the objectaona of aucb aceptioa, that 
these oolonista, few in number, never formed a eeparate caste, but 
were aoon blended with the maas of the natiye population; and 
that all the improvementa ood inveotiona Gredia•derived from 
abroad, they ao modified and auitod to thdr national character aa 
to make them completely their own. The chief of these colonies 
were 

An Egyptian colony woe led from 6ma in the DeFta to At'tica i 
by Cecrops (*B.o« 1660): he is add to have introduced the 
tion of mairi^e and ^e first elementa of civilisation. 

. colony, from Lower ISgypt, led by Danaua, who 

AecTfrom a brother’e enmity, and se^ed in Aygoa (*b.o. 1600). 
The fable of hie fifty daughtera is well known; hut ita historical 
foundation is altogether uncertain. 

A Phccnicion colony, under Cad mua, settled in Boeotia, and 
founded Thebea, nearly at the same time that Cecrops established 
himself in At'tico. Ue was the firet who introduced the use of 
letters into Greece. Those who deny the &ct of theae colonies 
dwell strongly on the improbability of a Phcenician prince estab¬ 
lishing himaelf in an inlimd dty: forgetting that a political exile 
would naturally aecore himaelf from the peraecutions of bis 
countrymen, and that the Phcsnicia&s were at that period the un- 
dispute masters of the 

Pdops led a colony from Phry^po, tiie norlh-westem kingdom 
of Asia Minor, into the Peloponndaua (^a 1400): he did not 
acquire ao large a kiagdoiii as the aettlsra mentioned before; hut 
hia deecendonta, by intermaiTiagea with tiie royal families of 
..\i'gos and Locedm^igon, acquit^ such panmoimt influence that 
they become aupeme over the peninsula, and gave it the name of 
their great aaoeator. 

Several circutuiUnoea, however, impeded the progreas of civi- 
lisation. The coasts of Greece were temptingly exposed to the 
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PhoBiiidaiu, Cttifami, and iiknden of t&e JEg^, who at first 
mada tho art ot iangatian subservient to ^racj ta^er thui com- 
meree; and die S'iiradMS, the Amaeosi, and other barbarous 
tribes item the aorth, made tnqnent iaeanions into the exposed 
Helleoio proTiiuM. To resist these iaeurslbat the celebrated 
[AmphietjoD^io league was founded hj Aaphietjon; a descendant 
[ of Deucilioo: the federatioo wae ooastaiitij receiving fireeh aeces- 
sioQs^ until it included the greater peart of the Qredan states; 
deputies from wlrioh met alternately at Del^du and Thermop^yle. 

Like Europe in the middle ages, Greaee at Aia period wu in¬ 
fested by bands of robbers, who deemed plunder an honourable 
profession, and eome of whom axerebed tiie most atrocious 
cruelties on the hapless pssssngars. As there was no paramount 
authori^ to control these banditri, theb exceseea became intoler¬ 
able, until a spedea of knight-errantry was established, which, in 
its most promimt features, resembled that which, from similar 
causee, hettme, at a long subsequent period, prevalent in western 
Eur^a The adventorers who acquired most feme by their 
exertions in destroying the feeebooters, were Perseus, Her'cules, 
BsUei^ophon, nesdus, and the Dioskodroi Cas'tor and Pollux, 
whose romantic histories fonn a very large portion of Qiedan 
mylh^ogy. 

The most celebrated events in this period of unoertmn history 
are, the ArgonMtio expedition, the t wo The^ wars^ t he siege of 
Troy, t to ret^ of AemclefdmrTnFme miction 

s^ / mh Minor. It is n^ easy to dis¬ 

cover the reel nature and oBjeots ot ihe Argonautic expedition: it 
ippeitra certain that in the thirteenth century befbre the Christian 
era, a Thessalian prince, namedjigmi, collected the young chivalry 
of Greece, and s^ed on 2h expedition, partly commercial and 
par% pinticAl, ia a ship oamed Azg^ to th« eastoni ebons of the 
Euzine sea. The Aigouauts foug^ conquered, and plundered; 
th^ planted a colony in OoPcI^, and their chief brought a prin¬ 
cess A that country home''^l%*easaIy. But though impenetrable 
da rk n e ea veils the nature of this sop^tiem, there can be no doubt 
of its results. From the era of tim Argonauts, we may discover 
among the Oreehs not only a more daring and more enluged spirit 
of ente^rise, but a more dedsive szmI rapid towards ovi- 

lisation and humanity. The chiefs, who had hitherto been tiie 
isolated hadera ot bsriwous horde*, and owed tiietr pre-eminence 
principally to tMh phyaioal streng^ and ferodous courage when 
oMubfaiedin aJofait eotpedition, praetfeally leamed the value of the 
p<ditiosl virtues; and feuad that to retain th^ superiority, it was 
necessiury to Mgbten tlm luMe ot mmiiil ^irit by the milder 
virtues of justice and humanity. 
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Soon ftfter tbe d<m of tho AigoMutio tt^odstioo, moot of tho 
Gtfickn* hoFOOl jotnod in in yy oilfarf tte poeto ^ 

Ghneoe wi^ diituxSeS 

B^SBp5!tfmdii|Te^Bonw lay A» inirodiietian ctf the Dionyuac 
or 7Wi?.binditt ^Itoi from The wonhip of Dio^tne cr 
Bec^chne ino eetabliid^ $X Thebes 1^ Ced^mus; end the Pbceni- 
cien mythology is loU ^ the miseriei end crimes that debased and 
ruined the family of Ced^mos. ( E^dipi^ the most remarkable of 
his deecendsate, having been remorea from the throne for an 
involuntary Moiu of crimes, Ms sons, Eteodea and Polynfoes, 
seised kingdom, sad agreed to reign in turn. 
fused to perform the sgreemmit; and ^£sAsXifi^> being joined by 
six of the meet omisent generals m Oreeos, commenced the. 
memoraUe war of ^ the Sevmi ag ainst ^ ^ebee * ( *B>a 1336). The ' 
result was fatal toTS&z^'^A^iS^STSS^SrPoljidce^ fall by 
mutual wounds; and Cr^n, who succeeded to the Ihebsn throne, 
routed the confederate forces, five of whose leaders were left dead 
on the field. After the lapM of about ton yean, the sons of the 
allied princes, called the Erdfl^onji. marched against Thebes to ! 
avenge the death of thaPuuS^ After a sanguinary conflict, 
the Thebans were routed with great slaughter, their leader slain,^ 
and their dty captured. In consequence of these wits the 
Thebans were l<mg odious to the reet of the Greeks, and they 
repaid this hatred by infidelity to the Hellenic cause during the 
Persian war. 


When the family ot Pdlops became powerful in southern 
Oreeoe, they appear to hare attempted to retaliate the iiyuries 
that had driven toeir aaoertors into exile. In one of their 
plundering expeditions to tiie Phrygian coast, a young prince 
named Podi^ ea was carried away captive, ud detained until a 
Urge ransom had been paid for his libe^on. From this circum¬ 
stance he was afterwards named Priam, or * the purchased.* At a 
subsequent period, Priam having become king of Troy, sent his 
eon P&ris, or Alexan'der, as an ambaseador to the Peloponnesian 
princes, probably to negotiate a peace. He eeduced fiel'^ the 
beautiful wife of Menelsua, king of Sparta, and conveyed her, 
with some vsluahle treasures, to Troj. The injured husband 
applied to his counttymen for redress. A large army, raised by 
the cofiiedexato longs, was placed under the command of Aga- 
menuoD, tiie brothtf of Henelaua. 

'Troy was- at thli^ time the coital of a powerful Idngdom, pos- 
sesring numerous Mlies and sulgecta. It mustemd, according to 
Homer, an anny of fifty thotisaod men; its walls could defy the 
imperfect msehines then used in siagee, and Its dtodel was im¬ 
pregnable. Against this powerftil kingdom the Greek princes 
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undertook their fzpeditiofi, with m cmj of about one hundred 
thousand zneui oonyeTed in eleven hundred and ei^ht^-eiz shipa. 
These veesels ware ^ rerj rude oonatrucdoa, haying only half- 
decks^ and stones instead of aacEors; the aoldien acted aa rowers, 
and when they reached their destination the ships were hauled 
upon iMid. ^ 

The war was urotrected ten yean, during which seyeral battlea 
were fought un^'rin w^‘ofihfoy$ and we find that the zuili- 
tary weapons used were in every respect similar to those employed 
by the andent Egyptians: cluhip slings, bowi, jaysUnSi and even 
large stones, in ease of neoesri^, oozutituted tbdr weapons of 
offence^ whilst their defensive, consisted of l<mg shields, helmets, 
breast-pUtes, and greaves of brass for their legs. The troops 
advanced in close lines, and the leaders generally decided the fate 
of the sngsgemttt They fought in war-chariots, not unlike 
those of the andent Egyptians, and were unacquainted with the 
use of canhy.* 

Daring the protracted redstance of '^y, the Greeks made in- 
curri^ms into the neighbouring districts, and at tbe same time 
cultivated the fields Thrace, on the oppodta ride of the Helles- 
.pont, to procim subsistence. Tbe, ciQ was finallv ^en by 
fltr a^g sm. and^naed to the ground; moat mhaVitanta were 
sEud or tidcea, an^TtKlOil auie Jb;^ to become ezilea in disUnt 
lands. The vietovs, howeveri suffered nearly as much as tbe 
Tsnquished. During the protracted absence of the diie&, usurpers 
had seized many of their thzrmee, aided by faithless wives and tbe 
riring ambition of young men. These cdrcnmstaDoes necessarily 
led to fierce wus and intestine eoxnmotioni, which grSatiy retarded 
tbe progress of Grecian civilization. 

SscTIOSr VH. Or^eian Bidory from i/d Thrfan War to i/to Erie- 

UMmmi Oroek Onbmie$ m AMh 

non llfiS TO 8.C 994. 

Ws haye seen how the posterity of PAops, hy yarioua means, 
obtained possesrion of the entire Fdoponnds^ to the ezdusion of 
the more ancient dynasties. Their rivals were the Fersefdee, who 
cirimed, Arough ancestor Per^sens, the honours of a ^vine 
descent, and who ^asinld, boast of having in thsir family. sjich 
heroes as Per' 80 us^‘' 9 dlei^ophon, and Her'cnlea. From the last- 
named hero a branch of the Pereri^ family reorived the 

naa^ of the HeiaeliUm { they were pemeouted by the Pelop^ 
so veielgn a, and driven into ei^e. After having bW hospitably 
reoMTsu by thft Atiremens, and protected from the ymdictivs 
pumut of their eaondo$, they retired to the mountainoua district 
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of Dorig, wheie Aeir leader HyHiie wie adopted by Ep&lsu8| 
monarch of that countxy; axMl after the death of their bendactoTi 
the Heracleida became maeterg of that wild and barren prorince. 
The Dorian mountains were ill caleulatod to satisfy msti whose 
ancestors Lad inherited the fertile plmns of the Pelopmmdsus $ but 
the growing greatness of the rival house^ and espeeially the exten- 
dve power chained by Agmem'non and MeneUua, cheeked thdr 
natu^ ambition. T^en* the consequenoes of the Trojan war 
filled Greece with confosion, the'Hmclefdm were encouraged to 
make an effort to regain their andant rights; twice &sy attempted 
to break through ^e Corinthian isthmus^ but were each time 
repulsed with condderable loss. Seamed by these misfortunee, 
they abandoned the derign of entering the Peloponndsua hy land, 
and resolved to try their fortune in a naval expedition. 

Their readasvous was NaupacHus on the Corinthian 

OxAtf where were jolnea ny a body of ^tfUanS) and by 
several of the Dorian tribesi anxious to exchange their savage 
rocks and gloomy forests fi>r a more fertile and civilised country. 
By secret intrigues a party was gained in Laeediemon; and before 
setting aoil^ they prudently deta^ed a body of light-armed troops, 
whose appearance at the isthmuB drew the stren^ of the enemy ' 
towards that quarter.. A favourable gale in the meantime wafted 
their armament to the eastern coast of tbe Peloponsdsus* Lacd*' 
nia was betrayed to the invaden; Arignlis, Measdnia, E^is, and 
Corinth, submitted to their authorify * the mountainous districts 
of Arcd^a, and the coast province, ifigtalefa (afterwards Achafa), 
were the only parts of the peninsula that remained unsubdued. 
The revolution was effected with little bloodshed; but not with¬ 
out great oppression of the ancient inhabitaots, many of whom 
emigrated, while those who remained were reduced to slavery. 


The associated victors divided the conquered provinces among 
themselves hj lot Aristoddmns, who obtained Lacdnia, happen¬ 


ing to die, the kingdom was secured for his twin children, Euiys'- 
thenes and Prdcl^, and from that forth Sparta was governed 
by two kings. The commander of the Pelop^id forces at tbe 
isthmus, infltftftd of attempting to recovernis £ngdom, invaded 
.^Egiale&, expelled the Ilians, and gave that province the name 
of Achaia, which it ever Ster retted (bx. 1104). Many of the 
fugitives sought refuge in At'tica, wheve'they were hosptably 
entertained by the A^enians, who were alann^ by the success 
and ambition of the iDotiana. A still greater number passed over 
into Asia Minor, and founded the colopies of Idnia, . ^olia^ and 

The jealousy of the Athenians was soon proved to be derived 


from reasonable fears. In the reign of Codrus the Dorians passed 
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the boundariM of; Attica, and the tenitoiy Dt Meg^ar a, on 
the fiofthen MMt of the Saronic Gnif. A war ensued; 
Oddrut in rain attempted to driTe the intruders from their strong'* 
hold: at Idogthj hearing that a tuperatitioua /umour prerailed 
among them, that the; would be succeaaful ae hmg as the; re¬ 
frained from injutiDg the Athenian long, he entered ^eir camp in 
disguise, proToked a quarrel with a Dorian soldier, and suffered 
hiiMlf to be sl^. On recognising the bod;, the superstitious 
Peloponnerims, despiuring of success,, abandoned their hostilities; 
and the Atheniaiie, out of respect fof his memor;, declared that 
none of the human race was woith;m succeed Cc^ua, and there- 

Two^rf^e^^Peh^'^^haring un^wiasfull; traTeraed the 
northern part of Greece in search of new eettletnents, finall; 
yielded to the dictates of tbrir enterprisiog spirit, crossed the 
Hellespont eighty-eight years after the taking of Troy, and esta- 
hliahed tbeniMlTes along the coast of the ancient kfrigdom of 
Priam. Their colonies gradually extended fr^m the peninsula of 
C/ticus on the Propontis to the mouth of the riTer Her'mus, 
which delightful country, together with the island of Les'hos, 
• receiTed the nssne of £^a. The younger sons of Cddrus, dis- 
eatisfled with the abolition of royalty, collected a numerous band 
of Athenians and loman exiles, with which they crossed the sea, 
and established themselves along the coast from the river Herimub 
to the promontory of Posidefon, expelling the andent inhabitants. 
The ial^ds of Chios and S toos were subsequently seised, and all 
t hese countries w w united ^y the common name of or, as 
it waa sometimes called, the Pan-Ionian confederacy. 

The renewal of hostilities between the Athenians and Dorians 


led to the establiriiment of a third series of Greek oolonies in Asia 
(b.o. 994). The J^onj^ having been driven from their stronghold 
in Meg'ara, were as&Sned to return to the Peloponnteus; part of 
them smled to the islands of and already peo^ed by 

Doric tribes; the rest settled in the peninsolk'of C&ria, to which, 
in honour of their mother-countiy, they gave the name of Doris. 

At a later period, the tide of emigratiem turned towards the 
west, azid oolonies were established in and on the coasts of 

B outhfl TB Italy. The Greeks eeldom made settlements in the inte¬ 
rior of th^e^&try; for their colonies in general were derigned to 
extend commerce, rather tbjm conquests. Most of these colonies 
were independent states, and their inetitntioAB were often improve- 
ntenta on those of the parat^country. Owing to their fr^dom 
and their superiority to tiieir neighbours in the arts of civilised 
life, many of the omoziiei not only equalled but greatly surpassed 
their parent^states in wealth and power. 
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CHAPTER IX 

TR£ RI8TOBY OF THE QKECUK STATES AKD COLONIES 

BEFORE THE PERSIAN WAa 


SscTtoK L ' Topography of Sparta. 

T he citT of Spar^ta, called alao Laceda^mos^ a name properlj be* ' 
Ionising* to the auburbsy waa buIRon a aeries of hilb| whose out* 
lines are varied and romantioi along the right bank of tbe Eurdtas^ 
within sight of tbe chain of Mount Tajgdtum. We have already 
mentioned, that it waa not originally aumunded hj walla; but 
the highest of its eminenoee served as a citadel, and round this hill 
were ranged five U>wne, eeparated by considerable intervals, occu¬ 
pied by the five Spartim tribee» lie great square or forum, in 
which tbe principal streets of these towns tennlnated, was embel- 
tiahed with temples and statues: it coutmned also the edifices in 
which the eenatCi the ephori, and other bodies of Spartan magis¬ 
trates, were accustomed to assemble: there was besides a splendid 
portico, erected by the Spartans from their share of the spoils 
taken at the battle of Plateo^se, where the Persians were finally 
overthrown* Instead of being supported by ^lars, the roof 
rested on gigantic statues, representing Persians habit^ in flow¬ 
ing robes* 

On the highest of the eminences stood a temple of Mineriva, 
which, as well as Uie grove that surrounded it, had the imvileges 
of an asyluoL It was built of brass, as that at HelpU had formerly 
been, and was p^^fusely adorned with bas-reliefs, representing the 
achievements of Eer^cules, tbe Dioakodroi, and other beroea. To 
the right of the edifice was a statue of Jupiter, supposed to be the 
most andent io Greece: it was composed of pieces of brass fastened 
together with nail^ There were mMiy monunwts erected to 
fabulous heroes, to conquerors at the Olympic games, and^the 
legislator Lycur^goa was honoured with a temple; but only four or 
five of the most eminent warriors in the historic period received 
funeml honours, and even these i^peor to have b^ reluctanUy 
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conceded. ForQr jeen had elapeed Wore the bones of Leonidas 
were coore^ed to^arta, and depoeited in a tomb near the theatre; 
and it wae at theKsome time that the names oi the three hundred 
Spartani who bad fallen with him at the paea of Thennop'jhe 
were inscribed oita monumental column. • 

The greater part of tbeae edifices bad no pretensions to architec- 
tural beauty; they were of rode workmanship, and destitute of 
omamput.* Private houses were small and unadorned; for the 
Spartans spent the greater part ot tiieir time in porticoes and 
public balls. On the south side of the city was the IIippodjQmc >8, 
or course for hone and foot races; and at a little dutaoce rfhm 
that, the Katani^tm , or place of exercise for youth, shaded by 
be^tiful p^ib-trees, and enclosed by the £urdtaa m one side, a 
small rirer that falls into it on tiie other, and on the third by a 
narrow canal which united the two streams. It was enteied by 
two bridges, on one of which stood the statiis of I lericu leia. 
emblematic o{ slUsubduing Tslour; on the other the statue of 
Lycurigus, the symbol of aU^regulating law. 

It was justly observed by Thucyd'ides, that ' if I^acedse^mon 
were demoliAed^ and uothing remained but its eacrod buildings 
and foundations, mesi ot a distant age would find a dilBculty in 
believing the existence of its former power, or that it bad poesessod 
two of ^s five divisions of the Peloponnesus, or that it had com¬ 
manded the whole country, as well as so many allies beyond the 
peninsula,—^so inforicw was the appearance of the city to its fame, 
being neither adorned with temples and splendid edifices, nor built 
in contiguity, but in separate quarters in the andent method; 
whereas if Athens,’ adds the historian, ^were reduced to a siatilar 
state, it would be supposed that her power had been twice as great 
as the reality.’ 

Some idea may be formed, from the|aacieiit authorities, of the 
podtion of the five Spartan tribes. 1, ^^e Htan^ inbaUted all 
the part of Sparta adjacent to the Ag^ora or fonua, the most de« 
sira^ and fashionable part of the city, and extended to the river 
about the centre of its course in ftmt ctf Spvta, where probably 
was in all times the most frequented ford. 3. The Limn£ta in¬ 
habited the northem part of the dty, near the Burtitas, deriving 
their naacie from the marshes which formerly existed there. 
3. The Masaofitss cwoupied the south-^astmi part of the town, not 
far from the' laoe-comee and exercise'^yound. 4. The .£gefda^ 
poesessad the nortb-weatam part of the city, ^ear the tomb ^ the 
hero MgiiOB, froa whom they derived thmr name; And, 5.. The 
Cyhosuren'ses ia^bited the part adjacent to the branch of Tayg^- 
turn, which ovariOoke ^Mi^ta, ite roc^ky projections having been 
anciently called Cynoaune tails). 
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Sscno5 1L« LepitUioH of Zyeigyitf» (md 3£4$imim Wars. 

FSOX 860 TO B.a 500» 

Tn DorUn oo^qaeron of UednU fomed thdOfleWefl into a per* 
manent ruliiig cMt6| nd reduced tlie greeter parti>f tbe inhabitenta 
of the country to 4 state of Tassalsge^ or rsthec perfect alsTery. 
During two ceaturiaa the Spartans were engaged in tedioua ware 
with the Aigj yee^ and their state was agitated by domestic' hadiB, 
rasulring mm the unequal diririon of property, the amhition of 
riTSl nohles, end the duniniiriied power of tbe Iduge. At length, 
Lycurigue haring obtained the supreme anthority, as guardian of 
his nephew Charil&ue, directed his attention to establiehing a 
system of law^ which preyent tbe recurrence of auch dis¬ 

orders. The legiilatioQ of l^curigus was not a written code; it 
conristod of or short sentences like proreiha, containing 

directions for citiI liife, all of which were c onfirmed hr th e oracle 
of Delphi; hence many ancient usages of tbe Soric radd, fiiahy 
custnvborrowed from the Cretans and the institutions of Minos, 
and many things of later origin, hare been erroneously attributed 
to this Uwgirer. His great object was to ensure the continuance i 
of the Spartans as a donunant military castey by perpetuating a 
race of athletic and warlike men; and hence his laws referred 
rather to domestic life and physical e ducation than to the consti¬ 
tution of t^e state, or the fonn or us ghkoiSment 

He continued the relation of caste between the Spartans and 
Laconians, and the double line of kings as leaders in war and firet 
mag^trates in peace. He is said to have instituted the Omifia . or 
senate, of which no one could be a member who had not passed the 
age ^ sixty ; hut it is uncertain whether he founded tbe college of 
the fiye ^m^ori; or inspectors, chosen annually, with poweis some* 
what timilar to those of the Roman tribunes; he certainly did not 
inyest them witii the power they assumed in later ages. There 
were also popular aaaemblies; but th^ could originate no law, nor 
make any alteration in tbe rwdntiDns submitted to tiiem by the 
kings and the a»ate, their power being confined to a simple 
approbation or iqeetiom 

The chief regiriations in private life were, the eonal distrihution \ 
the of every spe cies of luxury, fine anan^m^t | 

of domestic relations so as to eosOie a race of hardy oitUeus, and 
the com plete establis hment of slavery. Thus a military common* 
wealth vw estaDliSed in Greece, wUeh for ever banished a chance 
of tranquillity; since the Spartan dtiseos must have been imptlied 
to war by tbe restlessness common to man, when all the ocoupa* 
tioDS of imusehold life and of agriculture were intrusted to the care 
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|of the ttsthei; elAvei wm ufuelljr called* The atrength of 

I the Spartaa arm^ laj ia ha heaTy-efin ed-i^iDtrp: the^ tuaally 
I fought in a pbalciz or does coltuoSi and were remarkahle for the 
/ ekxU and rapidity of tbm efBtttSZB, They marched to the charge 
with a meaanred Tegular atep^ and mrer ha^e their ruika either to 
' plunder or pcnue a flying enemy* After battle, etery aoldier waa 
: obliged to produce hia ahield, aa a proof that he had bebaTed 
: bravely and ateadSly* 

The firat great war in which the Spartana engaged waa with their 
neighboura ^e Mefleen iana, whoee fielda were too tempting 

to those who inbai»t81 the rugged mountaina of Lacdnia. Com¬ 
plaint of mutual provocation, aa ianaual a tuch caaea, were made 
on both ddea; but it ia confeaeed that the Spartana, without pub¬ 
lishing a dedaration of war, attacked tiie town of Ampheia 
in the dead of night, and murdered the greater part of^tEem- 
t habitanta in their be^ (b. 0 . 748)* Alter along aeiiea of sanguinary 
engagementa, whose horrors were aggravated 1^ cruel euperati- 
tiona, the MeMemane were totally subdued, and forced to give up 
half the revenue of thdr lands to the Spartana (b.c. 7S3). During 
this war, the Spartan army, oousiating of the greater part of the 
citixeua who had attained the milltaiy age, bound themaelTes by a 
Toluntaiy oath not to return home until tb^ had subdued their 
enemiee. The war being protracted beyond expectation, the senate, 
fearing that the Spartan race would become ezdnct, invited the 
young men, who bi^ not taken the obligation, to return home, and 
permitted them to have promiacuoua interoouise with the women. 
The oaring of these irregular connexions were called Parthenlie ; 
tliey had no certdn f^her, nor were they, though dtisens of Sparta, 
entitled to any inheritance* Finding ^emaelvea deepiaed by the 
other Spartana, they entered into a conspiracy with the Hdlota, 
which waa fortuna^y detected at thy moment it wae about to 
explode. The senate, however, was ad^d to punish so powerful 
a body; sufficient means of transport, arms, and munitions, were 
supplied to the Parthen'ise, who, und9 the guidance of Phalan^tua, 
proved to where they fcmnded the dtv of 

The oppTQoalon of the Spartana drove the Mnmminnn to revolt, 
And they found a wtotiiy leader in A jiatom^ea^ a youth descended 
from the andent line of Mewsenisn^^ngs.^ So rapid and decisive 
were hie auc coai ee , timt the Spartana sought the adtice of the 
oracle, and reedvad the mortifying reipoime|^ that they sbould 
solidt a gttwah ten the Atiienians. Amhaesadon weiu sent to 
lugd this Tilted ; and the Athenians sent beck the poet Ty^^'ui, 
who had, indeed, borne anna, but waa never distioguiah^ as a 
warrior* His patriotic odes ronaed the spirit of the Spartan 
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soldiers, and they renewed the wir with more seel and greater 
succeas than ever. Xotwithsteaduig: theta edrantages acquit by 
the Spartans, Arutom^enes prottaeted the defence of hia country 
more than flflven -yfla ni> at length Meaadne was taken by 
treachery, and its herdc defendm fon^ to seek refuge in Arcadia. 
Here Artstom'enea planned an ezpeditioii agmhst Sparta, whose 
citizens were engaged in plundering Meaafoe; hut he was betiayed 
by the Arcadian monardt, and his last plan for the redemption of 
his country frustrated {B.a 671). While the Messenlaa exiles 
were in doubt whiUier to direct ti^eir course, they received an 
invitation from the prince of Bhdginm, who was one of their own 
princely line, entreating them to aid bin against the Zancl6ans, an 
vfiolian colony on the opposite aide of the Sicilian strut, by whose 
piratical incursions his sul^ecta were onielly barase^. They 
obeyed the summons, and took 2^cld by storm; but they bad 
learned mercy from their ow7"S58uiDgl^ud spared the lives of 
the dtizena Both united into one people, and the name of the 
city was changed to Messina, which, after the lapse'of twenty-five 
centuries, it stiU retains with little alteration. Aristom'enea did 
not accompany his countrymen; he travelled to Bhodes, and 
thence to Lydia, hoping probably to engage its monarch in some 
enterprise that might finally restore Messdne. But upon his* 
airiv^ at Sardis, be was seised with a disease which put an end to 
hiH life. 

Sparta bad conquered, but the struggle bad greatly weakened 
the strength of the state; and in her subsequent wars with the 
Tegeans and Argives, she was far from maiotahiing her ancient 
superiority in arms. The important island of Cyth^ was, how¬ 
ever, wrested from the Argives about B.C. 6A0. 


SficnoK ! 



Topcgnip?iy of Athens. 


Athens was situated in a plain, which, on the south-west, ex¬ 
tended for about four miles the sea and the harbours, but 

on the other tide was enclosed by mountains. Several rocky hills 
arcso in the plain itself; the liugest and highest of which was 
fortified by Cdcrops as the citadel or Acrop'cdis, and was some¬ 
times called Cecrdpia. Around this the city wee built, moat of 
the buildings, however, spreading towards the ss^ The summit 
of the hill was nearW Itevel for a space of about eight hundred feet 
in length and four nxmdrad in breadth; as if Nature hemelf had 
prepa^ a fit locality for those masterjneces of architecture which 
announced at a distanoe the splendour of AtliMS. The only road 
that led to the Acrop'olis passed through the Fropylasa, a magnifi- 
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c^t admed with two wingi, ud two temples full of the 

tiuest piecee et leulptnie «ad painting. It was erected under the 
ftdmiiiMtmtion e( Per'icles^ bj the architect hfnesic^ieei and was 
decorated with the admirable sculptures of Phid^iaa Through 
these splendid portals was an ascent 1^ muble steps to the summit j 
of the hill^ on which were erected tho templM of the guardian^ 
deitiee of Athens. On the left was the temple of 

the protectress of cities, containing a column fabled to 
baT6 fallen from heaven, and an olive tree believed to have sprung 
spontaneously from the earth at the mandate of the goddess. Be* 
yond this was a temple of Neptnne. On the right side arose the 
Pa /thenoa , sacred to the the glory of Athens, the 

Doh!es^Stta^>h of Orectan architecture. From whatever quarter 
the traveller snived, whether by land or sea, the llret thing he 
saw was the Par^thenon rearing up its lofty bead above the city 
and the citadaT" lU rulhs, sublime in decay, are still the first ob^ 
jeci that strUces the eye of the stranger. It was of the Doric order, 
built of that Imntiful white marble found in the quarries of Mount 
Pentellcus. It was about one hundred feet wide, two hundred 
and twenty-aix feet deep, and^eeventy feet high. There was a 
double portico of columns at tho two fi^nts, and single rows along 
‘each side. There was an architrave, or friote, along the exterior 
of the nave, beautifully sculptured with the representation of a 
procession in honour of Miner^va. Within the temple was the 
statue of Mine/va carved by Fhid'ios, so celebrated for its sue, the 
richness of its materials, and the exquisite beauty of the workman¬ 
ship. It was made of gold and ivory, and was nearly forty feet in 
height She was represented erect, covered with her mgis or 
buckler, holding in one hand a lance, mid in the other a figure of 
Victory six feet high. 

Behind the temple was the public tisasuiy , in which individuals 
deporited such sums of money as tbey <fi<l not think it prudent to 
keep at home; there likewise were preserved the offerings made 
to the goddess, which usually consist of splendid ootouolSf vases, 
and little figures of the divinities, either gold or silver. The 
Athezuan ladies frequently present^ their'oinamente and trinkets 
at the shrine of the goddess. These treasures were intrusted to 
annual officen, who accounted annually to their successors for 
their charge, by delivering to them a li^ specifying the weight of 
each artide and the name of the donor. The inventoiy, which 
was immediately cut in marble, was both a testimonial of the 
fidelity of the keeper, ffid sa incentive to ihrlher liberality. 

The prospeot from theAcrop'olis and the Parthenon eommonded, 
on the right, the two peaks of Hymet'tus; on the north, Peti- 
tol'icus, wi^ its marble quarries; to the north-wost, Mount 
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Citbee^ron wu disceniible tt 4 great diatwee, niaagifei sam- 
init abore the aviailer mountaum; and 2(ount with its 

rich ffiuiee of ailrer^ hj to the eouth-flaat, aloioat at the ei>d ot the 
peoioaula. But the SKwt dehghtftil proapect was towards the 
south-west, where the 9yt 430Qld‘ range freelj orer the three har¬ 
bours aod the Sarooic with the islands of Sal'emk sad ^gma» 

* as far as the Corinthian Acroj/olie. Maaj of the ehirf plaoes of 
the cantons^ or ddmoi, mto which Attica was divided, ought also 
be seen, and eren the towns and Tillages on the mountains were 
disUnotl; perceptiUe. No one of these waa important as a cit;, 
and yet&ere were few which had not something worthy of obser- 
TBtionf either etutuea, altars, or temples; for to whatsTer part of 
Lis country the Athenian strayed, be always beheld aoinething to 
romind him that he was in Attica. 

At the foot of the Adop'olia, on one aide, was the Oddum, or 
music-hall, and the Theatre of Bacchus, where the tragic contests 
were celebrated on the festival that deity ^ on the other side 
waa the Frytandum, where the chief magistrates and most meri¬ 
torious dtizeos were honourably eutertauied at a table fui niahed 
at the public expense. # 

A small valley called Cmld (6ks AcUow) 1^ between the Acvop'o* 
lis and the hill on which the court of Areop'agus held ita se£^ 
aions; and it alao separated the Aieop^agua from the Ppyx . a small 
rocky hill on which the general aseembl^ of the people were held. 
It was remarkable only for the mnnnnem and simplicity of ita 
furniture, which formed a striking eoDtraat to the grandeur of the 
neighbouring buildings. Here the spot from which the eminent 
urators addressed the people still be seen f for it is imperish¬ 
able, being cnt in the natiual rock, and it has been recmitly cleared 
from rubbish, as well as the four steps by which it was aacended. 
Aa the harbour of the PeirsB'ua may be distmetly eeen from the top 
of the hill, the orators, while the democracy ai^ commercial in¬ 
terests maintained thrir ascendancy, always tamed their faces 
towards the harbour, in <wder to remind the pecpiethat the strength 
of the state coDBisted in its navy and its trade. The aristocracy 
and landed interest were greatly offended by this custom, aseerting 
that the first l^slatoie only favoured agriculture, and that The- 
mis'tocles, by uniting the city to the harbour, and thus, as it were, 
connecting sea and land, had gtvea an undue prepoDdeswee to the 
mercantile interest and the multitude: accor&ngly, the first mea¬ 
sure adopted by the thirty tyrants was to change the dUectioo of 
the bhnoy . ot pulpit, $od compel the onton to tura their backs 
upoiTtKesea. ^ 

Beyond the Pnyx Uj the Ceramieui, or pottery-ground, con¬ 
taining the market-place. This was a large square, surrounded on 
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all sides wHb itatuee azid public buiidmga; at tbe south was the 
seoate^houBS, aftd the statues of the Epon^ymi, ften heroes from 
wHom tbe tribes of Athens received their tespective names. At 
the east were erected two splendid s^ooL^ or poitieoes; that of the 
Her^me, or statues of Mercur^, 'im which mre inscribed the 
names of the dtiaeDS, allies, uid slaves, who had distinguished 
themselves is the Persian war; and that called Poecil^, ornamented 
witii many splendid paintings, particularly one representing Mil- 
tiades at ^e battle of Marathon. Under this 9toa the philosopher 
Zeno used to lecture his pupils, whence his followers are called 
StoTcs. 

••Were were Am prindpri gymniaia. or places of public exer¬ 
cise, near Ae "^ty, where plulc^plien and rhetoricians delivered 
Aeir lecturea. llie most celebrated of Aese was Ae Ac^damy, 
deriving its name from having been Ae country-seat of the 
wealAy Acad^mus, who ep^nt the greater part of a large fortune 
in omamenting Ais delightful spot Here PUto delivered his 
eloquent leciures, and hence his followers are eSTed Academi cs. 
The Lyotum, on Aa o|^H3rite side of Ae dty, near theHjys'aus, 
was chosen by Aristotle for his school after bis return from Mace- 
don, Ae Academy^ving been pre-ocoupied by Xen'ocrates. 
generally instnicted his pupils while wsJhing about Ae groves and 
avenues of this highly-cultivated place, and on this account his 
followers were called Peripatetics. Cynosar^ges was about a mils 
from the Lyceum, and was the residence of Antia'Aenes, the 
founder of the Cynic sect 

The whole countiy round AAens, particularly Ae long road to 
Ae Peirs^us, was ornamented wiA m^um^ts of all kinds, espe* 
cially WiA tgmhjLflf gw^ poet^ wraors. This 

road was encl os ed by a double wail, c^ed the northern and 
southern, erected under Ae administntion of Themis^tocles: it 
was nearly five miles in leogA on boA sides, and enclosed Ae two 
harbours Peipus a nd Ph^^ereu^ It was raAer more Aan 
eighty feet high, built entirely of fieMtoae, and so broad that 
two baggage-waggons could pass each other. The Poirse'us and 
Phal^erius, but especially the former, might be regarded as little 
cities, wiA public squares, temples, znarket^places, &c .; and Ae 
commercial crowd that enlivened the quays gave Ae chief har¬ 
bour a taore animated ^pearanee than Athens itself. The Muny- 
chian port lay east of Athens, and, like the oAen, was formed 
naturally by t^ bays of Ae coast. It was a place of considerable 
natural itrengA, ai^ was gairisoned by Ae uoedsemoniane after 
tlfey had subdu^ AAens. We cazmot bettor conclude this sketch 
of Ae most beautUhl city of andent times Aan by quoting a frag¬ 
ment of Ae lost comedies of Lysip'pus; ^ Whoever does not 
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dcnre to «ee AXbeoB u a fool; whoerer sees it without hoini; 
delighted ia a giwter fool; but he ie the greeteet ibol of all who 
fieea it» admires it, and learee it’ 


Sbchok IV. The Bidory nf Aihm$ to tho Sepimpifi 0 / tki 

f>ermm War. 

wMou •m.c. 1800 TO m.0. 500. 

Tex poUtical hiitoiy of Athens beg^ properl; with the reign 
of ThOeeus, who succeed his father JEgooB about b.o. ISOO. 
Certain institutions, suoh as the court of Areop^tgosi and the dWi* 
sion of the people into eupat^ridie (noblo$)f (husbandmm)^ 
and demiur'gi (mseAenm), are eo manifest!; deriyed from the 
Egyptian ^stem of caste, that we ma; without hesitation aa^gn 
them to Odcrops. Theseus , hcweyer, dpserres to be regarded aa 
the founder of the e&itefwce, instep of the four independent 
d istrict sTOT d ^noi, into which Attica was diyided, he established 
oimTbd; pomic, and made Athens the seat of gOTeniment. 
Among his successors, the most remarkable were M nes^th eus. who 
fell before Troy, and Codrus, whose generous devoSon, as has 
been already related, led to the total ai^Ution of royalty. After 
the abolition of r oyalty (b.0. 1068 ) , thirteen archons of his family 
ruled in success i o n , diiihnag &oid ipnga only in being accountable 
for their administration. The first was Mddon, the last A lcmteon ; 
after hie death (b.o. 763 ), ar chons were eyery toiTrefijs 

from the family of Cddnii. TTSerewereTeven of 



of whom ceased to rule b.c. 082 . then 

appointed by the powerftil class of nobility, consUting not only of 
the descendants of such foreign princes as had taken refuge in 
Athens, but of those Atheziiui fairies which time and accident 
had raised to opulence and distinction. The powers of these 
ma^strates were not equal; their rank and offices wei« so 
arranged, that the jffert^tives of the former kings and the pre¬ 
ceding archons were diyided among the three first of the nine. 
Nothing was gained by the great body of tbe people during these 
reyolutions. The equestrian so called from their fighting 

on horeehack, whidi, mfore the improyement of tactics, rendered 
them superior in eyery rencontre with the disorderly rabble, en¬ 
joyed all aathoriiy, religious, dyil, and military. The Athenian 
populace were rsduoed to a condition of miserable serritade, nor 
did they recoTer even the semblance of freedom until the in0ti|u- 
tions of Thteus were reyiyed and reformed by 86I0&. An incon¬ 
siderable number of laws, almost as ancient as the state, usually 
called tbe insufficient to regulate the new 
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intemti, seeeaiitiea, and created hy tlie promss of eodetj ; 
the Uyas and fcattinea of individuala were conaeciaeDtly left at Uia 
diaoretion of sttgietrates, who were too mach diapoeed to decide 
acconUag to party prejudicee or their own priTate interests. 

In this oonftuion, which threatened inatent deetruetion to the 
state, Br^g^waa chosen to prepare a code of laws (B.a ^2) by 
whi^ the administration of justice might be regulat^. He wasv 
a gian cf unswerving integrity, pore patriotisjD, and rigid morals,/ 
but of unexampled severity. EBa laws bore toe iznpreia of hiri 
character; the punishment of death was denounced all ^ 

crimes^ small as well as great; and this indiscrinsinate cruelty! 
rendered the vriiole code inoperative. Human nature revolted I 
against such legal butchery; and Brdco, to avoid the public indig* ^ 
naticm, fled to jGgfna, where he died an exile. 

This ineffectual effort only augmented toe divisions of the state; 
the exoeases of the ariatomtic factions produced such violent 
indignation, toat a cititen named Cy^on formed the project of 
seising toe soverrign power by toe eid of toe people (n.a 698 ). 
He was bei&eged in the citadel, where he long defended himself; 
but at length, wanting provitions, and destitute of every hope of 
succour, he duded punishment by flight. His followers took 
refuge in the temple of Mineriva; but toey were induced to quit 
the asylum by a promise of mercy, and then treacherously mas^ 
sacred. The AIcmisoB^da were the leaden in this act of peifld j, 
vriiich proved fatal to the power of its authors; for it long afforded 
a pretence for restraining aristocratic influence. 

The indignation excited by this butchery was universal: trea* 
chery had been aggravated by tinjnety, for many of toe victims 
fell at the alter of toe awful Eummldea. Amidst the general 
consternation news arrived toat th^ city of Nisie'a and the island 
of Sal^amis had been taken by toe Dcuians of Meg'ara; and this 
melancholy intelligence bring followed by the appearance of a 
pestilence, convinced the Atoeoianl that they had provoked the 
li^taous iodignatioo of heaven. The.oracles being consulted, 
declared that the holy places, having beem polluted by blood- 
guiltiness, should be purified hj peculiar rircumstances of expia¬ 
tion. The Athrixians sent to Crrie for B^imen^ee, a fanatic or 
impostor, who was supposed, in that supex^tious age, to have a 
direct with toe divinities, and who had acquired 

such a refutation for wisdom and aaacti^, toat nations suffering 
under any criami^ aimUcated him to them the means of 
averting toe anger of aie gods. On his arrival at Athens, he first 
tr^uiUteed toe ^ the people by his extraordbary rio- 
quaace, sad than ^Urected them to build sew temples and altars 
te immolstiag toe victinxs he sperified (n.a 694 ). When pubKc 
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confidence wae reetored, he retimed home, lefueing eny reward 
but a branch of ^Idiner^ra^a fleered oliTe^ end the frSend^p oi the 
Atheniene for Gnofl'flUB, hii natiTe dtr# 

Soon after the departure of Epimen^idefl, the fectioaia were again 
reTived with fresh furyj end the etate was reduced tcf pe^ct 
anarchy. To remedy theee disordere, Sdlon, who hed already won 
thB''Ctmhdeoce of hifl countrymen by^as^g and aoeompUsbing 
an enterprise for the recovery of ^^mnis, was onaaicnously 
raised to the dignity of fintmagistra^^H^latoTi and soveragn 
arbiter (B.C. 69^. He waeemnehtly qualified for this important 
stadon. DnS^ed from the andent kings of Athens^ be applied 
himself in early life to commercial pursuits, and having secured a 
competency by honourable industiy, he travelled to distant lands 
in search of knowledge. Such was his success^ that be was 
reckoned the chief of the aages commonly called the W jpe 
eg of Greece, who in his age laid the foundati<m ^ Grecian 
p luiosopp y. ine other six were Tbdles of Mil^tua, Kt'tacus of 
ifil^lene, Bias of Pri^ne, Cleob'ulua of Lin'dus, Uj'scn of Chdna^ 
and Chflo of Laced4e^Dian. To theee ia somethnei added Anv 
char'flis, whom the celebrity of these Greeks brought* from the 
uncivilised regions of Scythia to enjoy the delights of their 
conversation. —• 

The chief object of S61on*s legislation was to restr*J" 
ex cessive power without, however, introdncang 

a pure o^ocrac y^ To remedy ^ preasim of 'immed&te 
culties, ho aboFisbed all the laws of Drdco, except thoee against 
murde r. The state of debtors calling loudly for relief, he m^e an 
equitable adjustment of the chuma of erectors j bttt.at the same 
time conciliated capitiflista by niring the value of money. He 

and imprisonment for deb^ which had led to 
gnil abuses and craeltaea 

His laws for the coi^titutiosi of the state evince a thorough 
knowledge of republican goreminrats, and their efiect on human 
nature, '^bsteid'drnegaiuuig m<mls ai subordinate to poli^, the 
fetal error made by Lycurgus, be regarded politys ^ of l e ss im* 
portance than ; and he left the coaetxWldhtrea 'to mem 
sudi r^orina ttdlmpj^vSmenta aa might be mdered neceasazy 
the progress of society. 

Without abolishing the andent local ^vidona into four phylse 
(wards), and more tiian one hundred and aeven^ districts (demoi), 
he arranged the tdti^ns in four claasea, according to their pro* 
party, measured in sgricultoral produce. 1. Hie first claai wage' 
the whose annual income exceeded fiye hon* 

dred buaheU (medim^ni); 3. th e knights , fbjpptia), whose revenue 
was equal to four hundred; IT. ^^seogftm, who had three 
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hondred $ and 4. the tbytes, whoae yearly terenue fell ihort of 
that eum. Cituena of all fltiftfftfl had a right St attending and! 
Toting at the popular aaeembliei and in the courts of judicature; i 
but magiatexiai offices we re linritad to The^ 

aitEmnEIp WaileR'uu^iered f but U was oz^ined t^t none of^ 
these magistratee should hold military command during his 
of office. A council of four hundred was chosen from the first [ 
three classes, possessing senatorial authority: the members were j 
selected by lot; but they were obliged to undergo a very strict ( 
examination into their past Ures and characters ^ore they were j 
permitted to enter upon office. The archons were bound to consult | 
the council in eTery important public matter; and no subject could j 
be discussed in the general assembly of the people, which had not | 
previously received the sanction of the four hundred. 

The popular assemblies consisted of all the four classes, and 
usually met on the rocky hill called the described in the 
preceding seodon. They had the right of coMrrning or rejecting 
uew laws, of electing the magistrates, of discussing all public 
affurs refsired to thra by the council, and of judging in all state 
trials. 

According to Sdlon's plan, the cour t of Areop ^agus should have 
been the chief pUar of the Atheman constitution^ 'Before his time 
it was a mere engine of aristocratic opprearion ^ but Sdlon modified 
its constitution and enlarged its powers. It was composed of 
persons who had held the office of archon, and was made the 
supreme tribunal in all captal cases. It was likewise intrusted 
with the superintendeDce of morals, with the censorship upon the 
conduct of the archons at the expiration of their office } and it bad 
besides the privilege of amending or rescinding the measures that 
had passed the geseial assemblies of the people. 

Soon after this constitution was established, Sdlon was sent as 
a deputy to the Amphictyon'ic couneU at DeVphi, and bad no 
small share in stimulati^ that body to undertake the first sacred 
war. This event is recommended to our attention both from the 


cause in which it originated, and the consequences by which it was 
attended—consequences which, after tiie lapse of nearly three 
centuries, tended in zm mtiXl degree to hasten the downfall of 
Grecian liber^. The Criaedano, possessing &e b^ seaport on the 
Corinthian Qtdf, and the most c<mvenient to persona goug on pil* 
t6 IKrphi, levied a heavy tax on aH who passed through 
their <riiy, mid thus greatly diminished the emoluments of the 
Qelphians. Mutual raproachee and accusations soon engendered a 
fierce sprit of bortility: the Crissdans took up arms, entered the 
sacred tarritoiiee, and not only ravaged the countiy, but even 
plundered ^ ehrine of Apol'lo. The Amphictyonie council, 
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diflTTiafed rathe^ ihnjx esmged hy fuch a darin; were slow 

to paniflh the transgreMora; but SoIod roused them to ATsnge this 
gross TioUtion of religion sjid natiotiAl law. Tbe war was pro- /' 
trsctad ten jears; but it teminsted in the Afisstnu^ tm of the ^<- 
Crises commuziilj, and the dedication of tliieir t&mtory to the < 
deity whose temple tbej had sacrilegious!; plundered (B.c. 590). 

The termination of the war was celebrated b; the reyital bTHie 
Pythian games, whicli had been discontinued during the contest. 

Scareel; hod the liberties of Athens been established, when they 
were agein subrerted by the usurpation of P ^is^to ^tua* Like 
S(51on, the usurper was descended from the ancienfClS^rf Athens. 

He was aleo posseseor of an enormous fortune, which he distributed 
to the poor with lariah munificeoee. His generosity, his eloquence, 
and his courteous maimers, won for him ixniTersal farour; but he 
had the art to persuade the lower ranks of his ootmtiymeD, that bis 
popularity bad rendered him odious to the nbUss, and that the 
protection of a body-guard was necessary to the oalbty of his life. 
Scarcely had this been granted, when he seized on the Acrop'olis, 
and made nf (B.a 661). S61 od 

refused^fGe usurer's ofiers of farour and pro^ticn: he went iato 
roluntary exile, and died, or at least was buried, at Sal^amis.. 
Meg^aclas, the chief of the powerful family of the Alcmmoa'idm, 
retired*,'with all his attendants and politick ^ends, beyond the 
boundaries of At^tica; but he entered into a secret intrigue with 
Ljcurigus, the chief of another Action, and by their joint efforts 
PeisU'tratus was driren into exile about twelye mon^s after ho 
had obtained the eorereigoty. 

soon quarrelled with Lyeur'gus, and opened a nego¬ 
tiation with Peisis'tratUs, offering to restore him, if he would 
become his son-in-law. The terma wen accepted, and Peius'- 
tratus was again summoned to assume sorereign power, amid the 
general exultation of the people. A quarrel with Meg'acles drove 
Mm a second time into banishraent; but he returned again at the 
head of an army, and having recovered the reins of power, held 
them without interruption to the day of his death. The power 
thus illegally acquired was admioietered with equi^ and mildness. 
Peieis^tratus eea^ not to exert himself to extend the glory of 
Athens, and secure the bappinees of the Athenisns. court. 

the rtf t he learned me s of the age j and to his patron¬ 
age we owSTETfliS'revISeS'edlSou of the works of Homer. So 
consrioue were the AdcDueonTdm, who bad gone into exile after 
his third usurpation, of the merits of his government^ that they 
made no attempt to disturb its stability, but remained quiet in 
KacedonuC 

On the death of Peisis^tratus (b.o. 626), his sons Hipparichus 

0 — 
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ajad Hip'pUft eaeo^edad to his power^ bat not to hb prudence 
tod abUitiee. After a joint reign of fourteen years, llippar'clius 
was murdered by two young Atbenians, Harad^us and Aiutogef- 
tmi, whose resentment he had p^Toked by an atrocious insult 
(&<!. 614). The cruelty with which Hip^piaa punished all whom 
he suspected of having had a share in his brother's death, alienated 
the aSections of the people, and encouraged the Alcmsson^idas to 
make an effort for bis expulsion. By large bribes to the Delphian 
priesthood, they ebtiined a response &om the oracle commanding 
the Spartans to expel the Feisistrat'ida, end that supersritious 
people immediately sent an army for that purpose (n.a 510). After 
a brief strugg^le, Sp^pas was forced to abandon Athens, and thence¬ 
forward lived in perpetual exile. 

Scarcely was the tyrant expelled, when the state was rent in 
sunder by the rivalry of oontending factions. Clis^thenee. the son 
of Meg'aclee, headed one; the other, cbiefiy composed of the aris- 
tomaey, was le<^by lasg^yms. Clis'thenes depended for success 
prin^jlflly oD^e wa oi sbiTpec^e; and to enlarge their power, he 
in qeii^ i^e numl^bf tnbes noitfitaf to adffed'i hun- 

dTS ft:j^ jpeml;wwii_jQltha qgon<^. Isag'oras applied {ofSSrto 
, foreign states, received armiee to support his cause from the 

Spartana, the Corinthians, the Bceorians, the Chalcidiana, and the 
ifiginetana But the oonfederatea could not agree; Demardtus, 
one of the Lacedemonian kings, espoused the cause of the Athe- 
niana, in opposition to his coUeagne Com^enes, who was the patron 
of laag'oraa; and these diseensiozis broke up tho alliance. After 
some time, the Spartan^ having discovered the trick played upon 
them by the Delphian oracle, wished to restore Hip^piaa; but, 
finding tbeii allies universally opposed to the project, they aban¬ 
doned him to his frte, and he to the court of Persia, where his 
exertions greatly contributed to the forcing Darius into a war 
against Greece* 

SscTXOK V. JBriorm/JVbtscM ^iAsmWor GVosam 

to the Ptrtim FTar. 

noK lieo TO ma 60a 

Arm the capture of Thebes by the Epig^oni, the Bceotiazis 
were ezpeUed by Thradan hordes, and retired to Arine in Thee- 
ssJy; but about the time of the great Doriigi migmtion they re- 
tunied to the land of their forefathers, and became with 

some ABolian tribes. 

Rprafa wy abolished upon the death of XiSthus (b.o. 112?), 
and the noeotians formed aconfederatioo of as many states as there 
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were ^ties in the proTi&ce: et the head of whioh wm Thebes^ but 
with very indetnite pririlegea. The eonetitaHonfl of the states 
were unfixed; and they continually fluctuated between a licentious 
democracy and a tyrannical oligarchy. This great eril^ combined 
with the unsettled Mature of the confbderationi preTented the Bceo- 
from taldog a leading share in the affairs of Greece. General 
affairs were dedded in councils, held in each of tire four distiicta 
into which the prorioce was dirided; and these aasemhliee united 
to elect seven ^dtareha, who were supreme magistrates in peace, 
and generals in war. 

Acamdnia, ^.tdlia, and Ijderis, offer nothing remarkable; and 
the most important eyent in the history of Phdcis was the second 
war, which has been described in the last section. The states of 
Thesealy were for the most part goremed hy arbitrary individuals, 
of whom the most memorable were the tyrsats of Laris^sa, belong* 
ing to the family of the Aleiiada, which churned to Be descended 
from Her^ctiles. In Epirus the most powoful tribe was that of the 
MoWd governed by a family of fogs called yhioh 

claimed for its founder Pyr'^ua or Neoptdleaiui, tb^ son of 
AchilTw. — - - f 

Tu'tEe Feloponndsus, Corinth was the most remarlable cUts 
next to Sparta. At the time of the Dorian conquest of southern 
Greece, its throne was seised by whose descendants retfoed 

the power and title of royal^ for five generations. On the death 
of the last of the Al^tian race, Bac^ohis usurped the 

throne (b.o. 777), and his descendants^ called *Bacchbd», held the 
regal authority ibr five generations mors. TeWtas, the last of 
these kings, having been murdered, the kingly office was abolished, 
and a spedes of oligarchy establishedlSr'ils kteaff/ undSr'yHHy 
magi8ti;a|{a£|^edngtgB8fc cboeen exclusively from the boose of 
Httc'cmB, it would have been scarcely possible for such a narrow 
oligarchy to maintain its ground, even if it bad used its powerwith 
moderation and wisdom; but the Bacchiads, proud of thdr race 
and great commerdal wealth, insulted their subjects; and Cyp^- 
selus, an opulent citisen of .£oUan deacent, aided by the com¬ 
monalty, usurped the government (b.c. 657), and held&e supreme 
power for thi^ years. On his death he was succeeded by his son 
Peyisa^^, who is sometimes ranked among the Seven V^se Men 
ofTTrsece, though he is described by many writers as a rapad o ua>_^ 
oppressive, and cruel despot Bis re^ lasted forty yean, and 
yet is supposed to ^ve been abortened either by viol^ice or grief 
for the loss of his son. He was succeeded by bis nephew 
meHchus, whose reign lasted only three yean, when bs'^vm 
expiUM*^ his subjects, assisted by a Spartan army (b.c. 564). 
Nearly at the same time, another branch of the Cyp^eelids lost 
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theix throne ii Ambiicie^ n powerful Gorintbian colony on the 
coeet of Epfrue; Thia reTdntion was followed by the eatabliahment 
of a oofumimul aristocracy^ whose exact constitution is uzdcnown^ 
but which lonf kept Oorinth in plose alliance with Sparta. The 
Corinthian tra^ oonsisted chiefly in the exchAge of Asiatic and 
Italian merchapdiae, for which h^ position gave her many pecuhar 
adraniages. Like other commerce states, she planted seyeral 
colozuee, the chief of which were^ in the weet^CoR^r^ Ambrida, 
^ Igu oaa, and Sy^racue e; and, in iEe e^^^dd^a. 

pmod ^rinu^ higAst pn^perity cloeed with th^goTeCT* 
inent of the Cyp'selids; and the loss of Oorcy'ra, which had been 
kept in subjeetion by Perian'der, but reyolted after his death, 
proyed a blow to her power which she neyer recovered. The naval 
engagement between the Corryrosn B and Cor ythUtta 660 ) . is 
the first saarflpht recorded in hi st ory . 

TfieTkisttwy dr Sic^yon and ibe ^er Aoheean states presents a 
series of revolurians rimilar to those of Oorinth. It is not precisely 
known at what period royalty was abolished; but^ after various 
revolutions and usurparions, Aey all adopted n^ublican institu** 
tioDs, about the tinxe that the Cyp'selids were expelled from 
Oorinth. 

The constitution of Acidia became republican when AristodS* 
mus, its last long, was stoned by bis subjects for having betrayed 
Aiistom'enes and the Messeniana. Its chief atates were Tegw^a and 
liantind^ the former of which long maintained a doubtful oontest 
for supremacy with ^>arta. 

The re^ dignity was abolished in A rgos so early as b.o. 984; 
but noth^ is Wiwn ofthe arcmnstanoea that led to the change, 
or the peculiar nature of the republic by wbicb it was succeeded. 
The Argives at an early age conquered ICyc^nm and Tiryns; but 
the Ar^dic states in the south, lipidaurus and TroasS^, main- 
tained ti^ir independence. 

preeerved its internal peace, owing to the wise laws of 
IpVitus, a oontemporarr of Lvg ur^gu s; while the eanctity of its 

:'uri^. After the id>olition of royal 
power, two s^^reme magistrates were chosen, called Hellanod icg. 
to wbm o£ce was added the charge ot superintending the 01^« 
pic games. Thrir number was suhsequentiy increased to ten, one 
being chosen book each of the Elian tribes; and their power woe 
limited by a senate of nine^, whose membeza were chosen for life. 


« SnSTtOir VX Sidory of As prmo^KU Cfrooian /steadt. 

Thk revolutions in tim Oredan islands were veiy similar to tho^ 
OQ the continent, repubUcan constitutions having succeeded to 
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mon^rcbj in mcft of them. After AthenUos had acquired the 
Borereigntjof the aea.Ute insular states lost their iudependence ^ for 
though they vere called eon&derates, they were treated aa subjects; 
no changSi howeTS^ was made in their ifitsmal constitntiona We 
shall only notice the islands that were most remarkable in faistoiy. 

Corey^rt was occupied by a Corinthian colony under Chemc^« 
rates (B.a 753)^ who expelled or subdued the former idhabitanta. 
As TEe leader and most of his companions had been driyoi into 
exile by political commotions, they retained but little aSectioo for 
the parent state \ while the rapid progress of the CorcyreaD power 
exdted the commercial jealousy of CorintL These drciimstanoes 
led to an open war, when Kpidiun^nus, a Corcyreau colony founded 
on the western coast of Maceddnia, known in later ages by the 
name of Dyrac'ehium, sought the protection of Corinth. When 
the struggle commenced, Oorcy'ra was at the summit of its greab* 
ness, being able, without foreign aid, to man a fleet of one hundred 
and twen^ war-galleys. The Corcjrean eonstitutidn appears to 
hare been originally a ristocratic or oligarchical, like that of most 
Dorian states ; bur Alter Persian wars a democratic faction 

arose, powetfully supported by the Athenians, which produced the 
most Tiolent internal commotions, and ended in the total min of 
Corcy'ra. 

^gina, originally called (Endne, was first colonised by some 
.dBoliAnJtjT^tmdtms from Theesaly (b.c. 1968). About two hun« 
dred years after, it was seised by a l^rian colony from E^i^dxus } 
it, howeTer, soon shook off the yoke of the mother city, rapidly 
grew, by commerce and naTigation, to be one of the flrst Oredan 
states. It eren established colonies of its own in CretS Pon « 

. ./Cgina was long the successful riyal of AtReni, and 
tained iU naral supremacy until near the commencement of the 
second Persian war, when it was subdued by^ Themis'tocles 
(b.c. 48^ - 

TEe island of Eubos'a receiyed many difierent colonies &om the 
mainland of Greece : but its cities were not united by any con- 
fedenffoh, each posseesing a separate constitution. Its cUef towns, 
Clial'df and firetiria, were ruled by an aristocra^ called hip- 
pob'atm, orkn^Sti; but their rule was frequditly'Interrupted ^ 
the usurpation of tyrants. It was subdued by th e Athenians after 
the Persian wars; but the islanders made ssTeral sanguinary etnig* 
gles to regain their independence. 

The Cydides were originally peopled by eome^arian ^b ^ 
but these were subsequently expelled by Ionian and Doriw ^lonitf. 
They were all, except Ddloe, rendered tributary to Athens, when 
that state acquired the supremacy of the sea, 

Crelj was celebrated in the heroic ages for the laws of Minos 
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(*B.a ISOO)^ from whose code Lycor'gue is seid to have borrowed 
sererttl of Ua inatitutioas. After the death of Clean'thus (*b.c.600), 
c oafrtitu t ioBa .were adopted in the principal cities^ which 
became independent states. The jsland was severely 
harassed by intestine commotions^ arising chiefly from the jealousy 
4>etwe6n the two principal cities^ Gortina and Onot'sus t the die* 
putes of these states, nearly eqn^ in power^ shook all Cret^ until 
the state of Cyddnia, by joining one side or the other, turned the 
balance. After the abolirion of royalty, nearly the same form of 
constituHon was established in all the Cretan states; the govem- 
znent was intrusted to a senate, called gerusia, and to top m agiS" 
trato^ n amed who united the powers o( the Roman censors 
and c^uls, ba^mgboth the regulation of morals and the direction 
of all dvii and t^itary aflaira The Cretans rarely tingaged in 
foreign wars, but they were aknost ineessantly inTolved in mutual 
hostilities $ a drcumstaoco that tended greatly to degrade the 
naUonal character. 

Cyprus was only partially colonized by the Greeks, whose prin* 
elpal settlement was at Sa l^amt s^ founded by Teucer, a little after 
the Tro ian war fn .c, IICKJ^. i^e island was auecessiyely subject 
to the Fhosiudaps. E grptians , and Persiana The kings of Sal'a« 
mis fre<iuent^ revoltedagSod their rersian masters, and always 
msantained a qualified independence. When Alexander the Great 
bedeged Tyre (fi.o. •132), he was voluntarily joined by the nine 
Cypriot kii^, and thenceforth the island was annexed to the 
Hat^onian monarchy. 

The history of Rhodes belongs properly to the portion of this 
work which treats of the succeeaors of Alexander, to which we refer 
our readers. 


Sscnoir Vll. Hisiorff of Ms Greek Cblomst m Ama Miner, 

FBOH B.a 1200 ro 8.0. &00. 

Thx colonies founded by the Greeks were the most numerous 
and important established by any nation. Th^ all acted a 
con^icuouB part in accelerating the progress at dvilization, de¬ 
veloping the soureee of trale, uA fadlitating the commerdal in- 
toroouree of natimis | and many of them attained suoh eminence 
as to acquire a conunanding influence in polities history. These 
remarks are eapedally applicable to the colonies founded by the 
EeUenic race, between toe period of the Dtfian migration and the 
final subversion of Grecian liberty by the triumph of the Mace¬ 
donians. There were colonies established in Italy by the Pelas'gi 
previous to this period, but their bistoiy is obscure; and the little 
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known of thm belongs nther to the ezuniU of westara Europe 
than to thoee of Greece. The militeiy settletaenii Ibunded by the 
MacedoQUHU after the death of Alexander were w much garrisons 
ae colonies; and the notice of them belongs to the hiitory of the 
eucoeaeon of that*monarelL 

The ooloniee that must first engage onr attention are thoae that 
were established along the western coast of Asia Hinori from the 
Helle^ont to the confines of Cilicia, in consequence of the rero 
lutioQS produced by the Dorian migration md oonquest of the 
Peloponndiua. They were established by the .McHiinBf lonianaj 
and Carians; their commerce soon exceeded tEsT of the "parent 
etaterpaDd* in them were produced the first of Grecian poets, 
Hdjner and Alcse'us; and the first of Grecian philosophere^Th&les 
and Fytfaag'oras. 

The ^oUans, after the conquest of the Peloponndsus, quitted 
their Dative land in small band!c^ headed by dlfihrent princes of the 
bouse of Pdlops, ad vend og slowly through northern Greece in 
search of a new residence. On their route, some of the emi^ants 
stopped in At'tiea; but their place was supplied by recruits from 
Dcedtia and Phdds. They settled for a time in Tbmee^ whence 
they passed over, after the lapse of a generation, to Ada (^nx. 
1124), and occupM the coast s of M;f sia and Ciria, g iving to the strip 
of land they colonized tiie name of They acquired possession, 

also, of the islands of Ten^e do a and the cluster called the 

liecatopnesi (hundred islands).^ Twelve dties were erected on 
the mainland by the .^fioliana, of which the chief were Qib£ and 
Smyr^na. The latter city was destroyed by the Lydiane (^ioTdOO), 
^au9Wai"not restored until fonr hundred yean later, when it be* 
came a fiourishlng Macedonian colony. The Delian dties main- 
tdned their independence until the age of Cyprus, when those on 
the mainland were subdued by the Persians. When Athens ac¬ 
quired supremacy by sea, the insular states wm forced to submit 
to her authority, and were in general ruled with great severity. 
Though the ^Eolian dties were not united by any formal confede¬ 
ration, TtfttjrlifUTj ir the island of Lesl^os, was usually regarded m 
the common metropolis of the nation; and in thatdty were chosen 
the jSwmnMa. magisfrates occasioiiAU; elected with absolute 
power to remedy the disorders produced by taction and dvil com¬ 
motions. The most celebrated of theae was Pit'tacus 

of llityl4ne, the cmitemporwy of Sap^pho and AJos^us, who 
fiourished about 600, and was dsMrvedly ranked amongst the 
most eminent eages of Greece. 

The Ionian migration took place some years after the ^Siliao, 
about B.o. 1044. It was the largest that ever left Greece; and 
furtunazely it is that with whose details we are best acquainted. 
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It originated in the abolition at rojalty at Athena: the aona of 
C6di^u were natorellj reluctant to live aa private tndiTiduala in a 
countiT where they d^med that the; had a right to rule aa princes; 
and when th&j dc^red thw deein of leading a colon; into Asia, 
the; were rea^l; joined b; the Ionian exilea from the northern 
Pel^Kmn^ua, who were atraitened for room in AVtica, and bj large 
banda of emigranti from the neighbouring atateap actuated by 
political diacontent, or the mere lore of change.’ The; aaaembled 
in the Piytandum at Athenii the metropolia ot the Ionian etates, 
ai)d were supplied Itberall; with ahipa and munitiona of war. 
Their voyage, nevertheleaa, wu tediona, and iniermpted by aever/il 
diaaiters. They delayed for aome time at the Cye'ladea, both to 
refraab themaelvea a^ their toils, axril to eatabliah colonies in 
some of the ialanda. Thence they puraued their voyage to Asia 
Minor, and landed on the coast aouth of at tiiat time in¬ 

habited by a mixed race of Carian^ LaPegea, and Mygdonians. 
It was not until after a long aeriea of aangninary wara that these 
barhariana resigned their landa to the intrudera; but they were 
Anally subdued, and the loniaoa acquired poaaeation of the whole 
of the valuable diatrict between htildt aa and Mount. Sip^ylua. 

Scarcely waa the war terminated, when the loniuna began to 
erect citiea; they establiahed twelve, united by an Ampbictyon'ic 
confederacy; via. Eph'esus, Eiy'thrce, Clntom'enas, Col'ophoo, 
My'ns, MiJdtus, Pridne, PbociD'a, Leb'edos, S&moa, Tdoa, and Chios, 
of which the last three were insular stations. 

Miletus was the chief of the Ionian colonies: it had been sue- 
oeMively occupied by the Lel^eges, the CjgjMUb. and the Cretans; 
the latttf of whom were its masters when it was besiege^^y the 
lonians. The town waa obstinately defended, which so exaa- 
porated the victoiep that they put all the male inhaUtanta to the 
Hword, and only spared thg women because they were in want of 
wives. 

Eph^esud, though not the metropolis, was the neost renowned of 
the Ionian cities. Its original found^oo is attributed to the 
Am^aaons; a f^uloua nation of female watsioa. Its temple and 
shrinVof Kan'a were held in the hlgheat. rererenee by the dof 
tione both of Europe and Asia. The worilup of the goddesa is 
said to have been introduced by a Cretan cokny, though it may 
perhaps ho attributed with more probability to the Phiygians. 
When captured by the lonians, the lives cd the uihabitants woe 
spared, a^ the sacred precincts of the temple a^ogned to them as 
tt reridence. 

Pllbcm'a was one of the latest dries founded by the lonians. 
It derived its name from a later immigration of Phocrcans, whom 
the fame of the success of the former ^venturers had invited into 
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Afiio. It bftd tb« mo 0 t* exten&re tamde hj ma ct j 
Oretiao states^ and was particularly rana^hU Cor ^ 
with the remote parts of westam Europe, It was 
connected with Mildtus» whioh«engTos^ Hie chiel^m of 
trade t> the Eoxihe and Black Seas; and bothf^tbe days of 
their prosperity, the eighth to the sixth ceoAiry before ^a 
Christian era, were no anworthy riyals of TylC and Carthage* 
Phocs^a founded several colonies, of which the moet remarkable 
was Ma^l^ (JIfarsriSM) in Oaul, whither the Fhocceans re* 
uoveTwhen their dty was taken by the Peniaas. 

CoPophos was almost the only Ionian dly, the original inhaU* 
tante of which recetTed the ooloniats without a struggle, In later 
ages this dty became remarkable for its formidable cavalry, whose 
reristless charge was supposed suffident to^ecide C'efigsgement; 
whence * ^ ^d t^e polypt^on * became a ptoverldal phrase for 
completing any undertaking. 

6^mos was the moet important of the insular dtieS hr its trade 
and naval power* It had been originally colomsed by another 
Ionian tribe, a little after the Perdan war; aid the descendants 
of these settlers were still in posseseioo when they were forced to 
share their lands with the new adventurera The most hrilliant . 
period of its hist43ry was under the administrstion of the tyrant 
Poly^crates (b.c. 640), whose extraordinary good fortune during 
tKo ^ater part of his career is sadly contrasted with bis miserable 
and disgraceful end. The island was for a brief space subject to 
the Perriane; and daring this period was almost depopulated by 
the desperate struggles made to regmo its independenoe. It after¬ 
wards became subject to the Athenians, who established a de^* 
crati c gorero meat in the island, and made it their chief liaTal 
ddp6t and magazine during the Peloponn^siao wars, 

Chios is said to hare entered roluntarily into the Imian eon- 
fedoration, probably because its posseseors already beloi^d to 
that branch of the Hellenic race. It was scarcely inferior to S&mos 
in power or wealth, and its inhabitants were more devotedly 
attached to freedom. Though it submitted to the Persians with 
the rest of the loninn cities, it was the first to throw off the yoke 
when the stnigglefor independence commenced; and it contributed 
ninety-eight war-gslleys to the confederate fleet. After the close 
of the Persian war, it acknowledged the supremacy of Athens, but 
yielded only a reluctant and hollow obedience to that haughty 
republic. The Chiansi made an exoelleztt nse of their opcdence, 
and did not, like their neighbours, risk thrir happiness for schema 
of ambition. 

All the Ionian cities were united by an Amphictyon'ic con¬ 
federacy. Deputies from the different states met, at stated times, 
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ia a temple of Nep'toaei erected on the heed|and of Mjc&Ie, 
which thej named Heli^neaOi from Helice, the chief of their 
aacieztt cities in the northern Peloponn^us. Here thej^ deliberated 
on all mattere that affected the Pan-Ionian league; but the council 
iierer interfered with the domestic govemxffent of the eereral 
mtiee. Thej alao celebrated feed rale az>d public gamea; which 
riyalled in magniffeence thoee of Greece. In the midet of their 
prosperity, the Ionian cities became engaged in a long and arduous 
struggle with ths Lydian kings, which continued almost without 
izitennission until both were abashed in the rising greatness of the 
Fersiap empire. 

Neither the extent nor progress of the Dorian colonies could 
compare with those we hare Just described. Limited to a narrow 
and not very fruit^l territory, their confederation always continued 
in a state of feebleness; and, with the exception of Halicamas'sus, 
which, at a comparatively rerent age, became the capital of an 
opulent monarchy ; and the isle of Rhodes, whose doring naviga¬ 
tors rivalled those of the most potent comniercial states,—there is 
scarcely a Dorian state that rose above mediocrity. 

The Dorians, after the conquest of the Peloponn^us, medi¬ 
tated new acquisitions } but, bmng checked by the Athenians at 
Meg'ara, they proceeded in detached bands to the coast of C&ria, 
and to the islands of Qg$ and B^^es. It is impossible to assign 
the exact age of these migKtions {%iit they were certainly later 
than the Ionian and .dSolian; they appear also to have been 
conducted without any definite plan, and to have taken place at 
very difiPerent times. The six cities forming the Doric confede¬ 
ration called Hexap^olis, were Halicamas'sos and Cnfdus on the 
Cariaa Peninsula. Ooi. in the island of the same name, and 
nalvB^sua. Ca yfrua> -apd lia^dn^in the island of Rhodes, three 
citlM ltmr'&ak~ iDsigniflcanee when the city of Rhodes was 
biult, at the close of ibe Permao war. ^hlicaroas'sua, from some 
unknown cause, was excluded from theebh UU^Mtion some time 
before the Persian war, and became the capital of the Carian 
m inarchy, whose most remarkable sovereigns were Mausdlus and 
Aitemis^ia. 

Cnfd^ is supposed to have been originally built by the 
Felasg^ns, and to have been the fint Dorian colony established 
in Aria; and it had consequently some clmm to be regarded 
as the head of the Hexap ^olis. It was at ibe temple of ApoUo- 
Triojnus^ in the neighbourhood of Cmdu% that the six ^rian 
(pties had their eoDsmon aanctuary ; and there the deputies of the 
confederation assembled to deliberate on public affairs. The 
constitution of Onfdus was subject to violent revolution^; the 
most important of which temiiDated in the subversion of the 
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olifrarcfay, an(^ the estaltliahiiMSt of 0 tuibiilent democracy in lie 
placet 

The Doriiioe submitted witboot o struggle to &e Pernen poweri 
end seem to heve mode no effort to regiiu their Ihdepe&denee. 


Szcnov VUL Tks Greek ColcmM m the Buxitie Sea, the 

CoaeU of Thrace, hfacedom, ^ 


Most of the Greek oolooies on the shores of the Propoa'tisi the 
Euxtoe Sefti and the PUus Mssdtis, were founded by ^e citisens 
of MiUtus between the eighth e^ aixth cenfories before the 
Christian er^ That wl^se commerce occupied four harbours^ 
and whose naval power amounted to eighty or a hundred galleys 
of war^ owed ite greatness to its poBsessicm of the northern trade $ 
and to eecure this lucratiye commerce, it planted several colmiiee, 
all of which became proeperous marts of trade. Their commerce 
was not confined to the sea-coaata : their merchants penetrated 
into southern Russia, and advanced even beyond the Oaapian 
to tho countries which now form the kingdoms of Khfva and 
BokhAra. The Phoceans shared the honour of founding IbeBe 
impoHut colonise; but they were too much devoted to the 
western trade to waste their energies on the Dorthem; and H may 
be generally stated, that the settlements on the Sozine depended 
chiefly on Miletus. 

On the Propon'tis, adjmning the Hellespont, stood L^p^sacu s, 
originally founded by some Phocssans, who obtained a grwl oi ine 
site of the dty from one of the native prioces whom they had 
SiBsUted in war. It was afterwards occupied by the Milesiane, 
under, whom it became a place of great wealth and extenrive 
comuerce. 


^ CyzTcu& erected on an iriaud jcdned by bridges to the 
Asiatic cdsst, ^ very ancient city; it is emd to have been 
colonised in the earliest ages by the Tyrrhenian Felas'gi, and 
afterwards by the Argonauts. About B.c. 761 it was occupied by 
the Milesians, who at the same time took possesrion of the 
neighbouring island of IVs^cnnnAuiA, {Marmora). Cyx^icus, in a 
later age, u^er tiie dominion of the ^maos, became one of the 
most b^utiful sod flourishing cities in Asia. 

Opposite to Cys'icns, on the Thracian coeatf was P erin^th us. 
at a later age called 

the European side o ^ — 

(Conetantmopb )} and over against it, on the Asia^ coast, 
ChalcAdon {Sctdart)^ both colonised from Meg^ara. 

The first Greek city on the Black Sea was Henclei^ on the 


Heracleia , founded by a Samian colony; on 
f ^R^TEradan Bosphorus was Bvsan^ti 
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Itithyniu co40t, wliieh Appears to have socceasively colo¬ 
nised from Meg^aiu and Miletus. It long enjoyed prosperity, 
until commereid jealousy impelled its dtisene to wage war 
against the Bysantinee; in this struggle the Heracleians were 
completely defeated, and forced to receiTe the cfinditioiia imposed 
hy tile conquerors. Internally the state was harassed by fhetioua 
struggles between the oligarchy and democracy, until about b.c. 
370, when Clear^chus made himaelf absolute monarch of the city. 
He was murdered hy two disciplee of Pla^to; bat the supreme 
power remained in poseession of his family. 

Sindp^ in Paphlagonia, was the most powerful of the Greek 
stSeT^ the Euaane Se a. It was said to hare been originally 
built by thi Afi^Snauis, and to ha^ been twice colonised from 
Miletus, the first settlers baring fallen rictims to the barbarous 
Cimmerians. Its great wealth was chiefly derived from the 
shoals of migratory fish that issued annu^y from the P&lus 
Alsedtis, and spread along the shore of the Black Sea. In a later 
age it fell under the power of the kings of Pon^tus, to whom it 
continued subject until the establishment of the Roman empire in 
western Aai^. 

Amfsus, in Pon^tus , was, next to Sindpe^ the best harbour 
on {BV'fianBA S^.' ASftt haring been long subject to Miletus, 
it was seised by the Athenians in the age of Pericles, and its 
name changed to Peirm^us. During the days of its prosperity, 
Amisus 28 said to hare become the parent of a colony that soon 
surpassed itself in importance, Trap'ezas (TrM$<mde) ; though 
some writers attribute this honour to Sim5pe. The citUens of 
Trap'erus were celebrated for their attachment to the language, 
literature, and customs of ancient Greece, even in the most dege* 
nerate days of the Eastern empire. 

Chi the eastern coast ef the Euxine were Ph&ais, IKoectiiias, 
and Phtm agdiifc In the Macedonian age, P hanaSria became‘{he 
eapitid of uie~Greek cities on the Asiatic side m iba Bos'phorus: 
its prosperity was owing to its being the chief mart thfi.filajer 
^adfi, which has always prevailed in the eountiies round tbe 
Cadcaaus, and also to its being the staple for the goods brought 
from central and southern Asia by the route of the Caspian Sea 
and the Oxus» 

The Milesians fonned several establishments in the Tauric 
Chersonese (OrmAi), and wrested the greater part of that penin¬ 
sula from its barbarous inhabitanta The city d Panticaps^um 
was the most important, and probably the most ancient, of these 
settlementa. It became the capital of the little Greek kingdom of 
the Bos^phorus, and continued to maintain its independence until, 
in the Roman age, it was seised by MitUrid'ates the Ores^ who 
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laid there the foundations of hia ouheequent power. Tau'oia, at 
the mouth of the river of the some name, me another important 
port; but it wsainferior to 01'bi,at themoath of 
hich hod acquired the greeter part of the inkh^^^e with 
Ij^them Ruseie on^ oentnd Aria. 

The coasts of Thrace end Mocedon were covered with Greek 
lonies, prindpallj derived from Corinth and Athena. In 
liroce we may notice Sdotoo, .^Ggos^t'ornos, and 

Vdeta. Xlwee in Ma($3on weSe" ofImportance: the 
iief Wen Amphip'olu on the S tty^mg a, founded by the Athe- 
sns; Chal'd^'^tahlished 1^ the ofy of the same name in 
aboe'a } Glyn'thus, a Doric settlement, but which became tribu- 
ry to Athens; end Potidrn'^ a colony of the Oorinthiano. The 
' try of these colonies'lslReoded with that of the Peloponnesian 
and will be found in the next chapter, 
the ooBst of Africa was the celebrated Greek city of Cy^ne, 
Lg the commercial rival of Carthage, founded by a Dorian 
iony foom the island of Thera (B.C. 661), in oUdience to the 
>ns of the Delphic oiode^ The government was at first 



tanent constitution; and tiieir state continued to he rent by 
ctions until it was annexed to the Egyptian kingdom, in the 
ge of the Ptolemies. 

Ilte history of the Greek states in Sidly and southern Italy, 
lg closely connected with the Roman wars, will be found in 
jj^e chapters on Italy. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HISTORY Of GREECE. FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OP THE 
PERSIAN WARS TO THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT. 

WBOU B.a 600 TO aao. 


SBCnON L Th0 Fird Pertian War. 


moM B.c. 600 TO B.a 490* 

4 

W HEN Darius Hjstas'pes beaded Scjtlua^ as has been already 
related in the chapter oa Pernan hiaWy, he iutruated the 
piard of the bridge of boats that he had constructed over the 
Danube to the Greeks of Aria and Thrace^ who had been so 
recently brought xinder sabjectioa to the Persians Many of 
those were anxious to recoTer their freedom; and they delibented 
seriously on the propriety of destroying the bridge, and leaying the 
Pendaiis to perish without reaouioe in an inhospitable desert. The 
proposal was strenuously advocated by Miltiadee, the king or tyrant, 
as be was called, of tbs Thracian Cheracmeaa t but he was oppoeed 
by Histim'ui, the tyrant of Miletus, wbosa selfish counsels ^ally 
prevailed. Miltfsdei retired to Athens, his native dty, where he 
subaequently rose to the highest honoun; Histis'us accompanied 
the monaroRha had saved to the court of Persia. But the grati* 
tude of ahjsolnte princes is not permanent; Histue'us soon found 
thai the very magnitude of his aorvices expoaed him to danger; 
and he concoted, with his nephew, Aristag^oras, a revolt, which 
included all the Ionian coloniea. order tiiat the insuirection 
should have any reasonable prospects of auccaia, it was necessary 
that it should be supported by the Grecian states } and to engage 
this aaristance, Aristc^oras came to LM^as^mon. 

The Spartan monarch Cleom'enes was ~(n a warlike and 
ambitious temper) but by no tflbaBSnikriy to undertake a rash 
entarprisa. \^6n Aristag^oras described the enthuriastio love 
of l^ber^ which animated the lonians, the wealth of the Persians, 
and pointed out the extent of the Perrian empire on a brasen 
table, on which ware engraved all the countries, seas, and rivers of 
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tlie ancient world, Cleom'enea demanded Aree days for coosi- 
deration. On thS third da^ he aaked Amta^oraa, * In how many 
days they might march to Suaa Amtag'oraa Wfdied, ^ that 
travelling at rate of eighteeq mllea a day, they ought reach 
Busa in about three montha’ * Milesian stranger/ exclaimed 
Cleom^ezM^ * you must depart &om Spar^ta before the eetting of 
the eun ; for you have made a very inauepidoua and dangerous 
propoeal io ^eaking the Spartans to nndert^e a jonmey of three 
* mouths from the Oredao &a.' 

Being thus repulsed at Spar^ta, Anstag'otas proceeded to Athene, 
where he was more generoudy received (B.q^_fiOP)« Twenty 
ships were prepared for him idth all Cttvenieot q>aed; and 
these being reinforced by five more from the little state of 
Eret'ria . in the island of Enhos'^ a^ed over the harbour of 
Mildtus, and commenced the war. aP^*^ 
sucoeilfril. the wealthy capital of Lydia, was taken and 

pIuuderdj^^ivMlfVristag'oras bad not the talenia of a general; the 
fruits of success were lost as soon as won; the several divisions of i 
the army quarrelled and separated; and the Asiatic Greeks were 
left to bear the brunt of the vengeance of their nxercdless mastars. 
Mildtus was taken, its walla rated, and its dtizans massacred; 
several minor cities suffered equal calamities. A,nat^oras fled 
to Thrace, where he was murdered by the barban^; and 
Ilistim'os, after a vain attempt to escape, was crucified at Sar'dis 
by command of the Persian satrap. 

Darius oext turned his resentment against the Greeks, who had 
aided this revolt; he sent ambassadors to dem^d homage fyoai 
the Gredan jjtetes, espedally requiring the j^theniaas,to,receive 
badf'Hr^^as,' their exiled tyrant All the states, insular and 
continental, except Athens and Spar^ proffered submission; but 
those noble republics sent back a haughfy defiance, and fearlessly 
prepared to encounter the whole strength of the Persian emjure. 

iWios, having prepared a vast armament, intrusted its 
command to his son*io«law M arddai us, who soon subdued the 
island of Thaso s, and the kingdom of Macedo n (b.c. ^S). But 
bis fleet, wfiile aoubling Mount A^thos, was s&attered by a violent 
storm : three hundred vessels were da^ed agmnst the rocks, and 
twea^ thousand men are smd to have perished in the waves. 
MarddniuB returned home to excuse his disgrace, by exaggerating 
the cold of the climate, and the dangera of &e .£gw Soil 

A second and nLor() powerful armament was prepared fax. 
490), over which Darias placed his two best generals, Ditis^ 
a Veda, and Artapheriosa, a Persian nobleman, llie fleet passed 
safbly through the CycT^es, receiving the ready homage of the 
insular states, and arrived at the islond of Eubcs^ where a land* 
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ing wad effected. Eret^yie waa taken bj^ stonnj and ite oitixens 
B&ai in ekainB to Banua^ wko aadgned them luda in the nei^b- 
bofxrhood of Bab'jloa^ where their deecendants were distinguiab* 
able for eeTeral eentuiiea, Froi^ Eubce'a the PersiaDe crossed the 
Eurfpna) andp hj the adyice of the exiled Hip^piaa, encamped with 
an arm; said to exceed fire hundred thouaaod men on the plaina 
of Maf'athon, within thirty milea of Athena, 

To reoat thia mighty force the Athenians aoidd tmly muater an 
army of ten thousand citixens, and about double that number of 
slaTeii who were armed in this extremity. The little ci^ 
Platans aeut an auxiliary force of a thousand men; but the Spar- 
tansp jieldiog either to superstitaon or jeabuay, refused to sec 
their promised aid before the full of the moon. The Atheniar 
intrusted their little army to ten generals with equal authority 
hut the superior abilities of Miltfsdes procured him the euprenie 
command by the tadt consent of his colleagues. Thia was chiefly 
owing to ^e magnanimity of Aristfdea, who set the example of 
yield^ up his power for the common go^« Miltisdee diaansded 
his countrymen from standing a siege, because the immense host 
of the Persians could completely bh>ckade the ci^, and reduc*u 
it by starration. He led ^e army to Mar^atbon; but when tlm 
Persian hosts were in right, fire the generals were afraid to 
harard a battle, and it was not without difficulty that C allim ^achuB 
was prerailed upon to grvt his casrisg vote in farour oT hg/itihg. 
But when the bold resolution of engaging was adopted^ ril the 
frenerals exerted themselves to forward the wise plans of their 
leader (a.a 490), 

Miltiades formed his lines at the foot of a hill that protected his 
rear and right flank; his left was secured by an extenrive marsh, 
and his front protected by trunks of trees, strewn for some distance, 
to break the force of the Perrian cavaliy. The Athenian citizens 
occupied the right win^, the Platasans the left, while the raw 
levies of slares were stationed in the centre. Ditis saw the ad* 
vantages of this porition; but confident in hi$ superior numbers, 
he gave the signal for battle. The Greek centre was broken at 
the moment that the two wing^ had routed the divisions opposed 
to them: thia had be^ foreseen; and MOtfades directed the vic¬ 
torious wings to atta<^ the Perriaas running incautioiiBly through 
the broken oeoWe on both Banks. Surprise is fatal to an Oriental 
army; in a few minutes the Asiatics were wholly routed, and fled 
in con&rioD to their ships. The Ore^ pursued them vigorously, 
|nd destroyed seven of their vessels. But the Perrian fleet 
etill power^l, and ite .commandere deemed it puerible to surprise 
Athens before the army could return. MUtiadea, however, b^ed 
this attempt, by rapidly marching from the field of battle to the 
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dty, and aocuring^e poata Wore the hostile nary ooald get round 
the promontoiy of Sunium. Thus diesppointeAf the Pemans 
took advantage of a finTourable gale, and returoed to Adit, 

3{ilt^ad^a subsequently obscured his glory, in a disgraceful ez« 
pedition agunst tiieUand of P^s^^ he was accused of haring 
taken a bribe, convicted on rather doubtful evidence, and eentenoed 
to pay a heavy fine, which not being able to pay, he was thrown 
into prison, where he died of his wounds. 

The mis^toc les, the most able statesman, and Ariitfde s, ^ most 
V* uncompt patriot of Greece, for a time shared tlie power that had 
been previou^y possessed by Miltiadea. The former increased the 
'Wealth and extended the influence of Athens, by conquering the 
'insular states that had sabmitted to the Persians: the latter won 
the respect of his fellow-dtisens by the wisdom he displayed in the 
courts of law. Their struggle for power ended in the banishment 
of Aristides; but when his wise counsels were requIrST in the 
hour of emergency, he was recalled on the motion of hilTiuoosiflisl 
rival. Themis'todea directed all bis efforts to improving the naval 
power of Athens, and be succeeded in eecuring tot bis coontry tbe 
complete supremacy of the Grecian seas. 

In the interval between tbe two Persian wars nothing remark* 
able occurred in any other of the Grecian states, save that in 
Sparita, one of its kings, Demari tus, was deposed and driven into 
exile by the intrigues of the otner,^Ieom'enes. DemarAtua sought 
refuge in tbe court of Persia; Cleom^enes perished by his own 
hand, a victim to remorse. Leoty'diides sucoeeded the former, 
Leonidas the latter. 


SsonOB IL Th$ S$e<md Pertian War. 

FBOV MX. 4a0 TO MX. 449. 

Ndte years after the battle of Mai^athon, Xer^eSjjthe son and 
successor of Darius^ resolved to attempt the conquest of Greece, 
and for this purpose collected an army, which, after making every 
allowance for the eza^feratioDS of historians, appears to have been 
the most numerous ever assembled. He crossed the Eelle^nt on 
a bridge of boats, and directed his march southwards along tbe 
coasts of Thrace and Macedon, to be within reach of his fleet, 
which brought supplies of proririon from Asia. On his road he 
* received offers of sabmi^lon ^m several of the Gredan states, 
especially the Thebans and ^^tmkmsns He was thus led to 
expect an easy vtCtDry; bnt when he reedied the pass of Ther- 
m^pylc, through which lay tha road him Thessaly to Oreaoe, 
be found a b^y of rigbt thousand men, oommaoriadL by the 
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B ptftan Leonid prepared to dispute tlie passage. Tbe baughtj 
PerS^nnStSn^ sent a Kerald, commanding these warriors to 
iurreuder their arms^ and was maddened by the contomeKous 
reply^ ^Come and take them** 

After many ineffectual efforta to break tie Grecian lines, all of 
which were repulaed with great slaughter, Xeroxes was on tbe 
point of retiring in despair, when the treachoTy of Epbialftee, a 
Trachinian deserter, reTeal^ to him a path leading To^^rtop of 
the mountain, that secured the Gredan flank. Leon'idas, on^ 
healing of this unexpected misfortnne, adrised his allies to retire, 
declaring that he and his Spartans were forbidden by law to 
abandon their poets. Retaimng with him only a thousand men, 
he reeolred to attack the Persian camp by night, hoping in the 
confusion and darkness to reach the royal tent, and by the 
slaughter or capture of Xeroxes, to put an end to the war. The 
plan bad nearly succeeded, when morning dawned on the assailants, 
wearied yfiik slaughter; they then retreated to the upper part of 
tbe pass, where they were soon surrounded by multitudes; but 
they still fought with all the energies of despair, until they sank, 
ft^tigued rather than yanquished. 

About the same time the Greeks obtained a rictory orer the 
Persian fleet off the headland of ^^rtemia^ium, in the island of 
Euboea; but this triumph was huiUm by the loss of 

the pass of Thermdpylm $ and Themis'tocles persuaded the allies 
to remove the navy into the Saromc Uuii, where they anchored 
oflT the island of S^^amia Before the fleet retired, Themis^tocles 
engraved on the rocks of Eubrn^a an exhortation to the Asiatic 
Greeks not to bear arms against their parent countiy : and though 
this did not induce them to desert, it rendered the Persians suspi* 
dons of their fidelity, and prevented Xeroxes from employing them 
to tbe extent be might .otherwise have dona Thus toe only good 
sailors in the Persian navy were to a great degree neutrality. 

Xeroxes, having entered Phods, dividing his army, sent a large 
detachment to plunder and destroy the temple of Del^phL A 
dreadful storm, which they attributed to supematural causes, over¬ 
took the Persians in the tortuous defiles of Mount Parnassus; they 
w ere atta cked by tbe Fhociane in the midst of toeir confudon, and 
hewn down a l most without resistance. A miserable remnant 
escaped to X^xes, who, having decayed Theg^ia and Plateo'm, 
was rapidly advancing against Athens. On his approadi,** toe 
Athenians, by toe persuasion of Themir^tocles, abandoned their 
4 beloved city \ tooae capable of bearing arms retired to the island 
of SaVamis, while those whom age or sex rendered unfit for war, 
found shelter in toe hospitable city of Treez^ne. 
burned to the ground: and Xeroxes, in the pride of success, 
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resolved to anoitUate the last hopes of Greece m % naval en^^age- 
ment 

Eu^bfajJl^ the Spartan, who commanded the elUed fleet, was 
dispose^Mineii to timid coanaela of the Pdop^merians, who 
proposed that the entire Grecian navy nxii armj ahoold be em* 
played solely in the defence of the Oorinthian isthmus } but the 
finnneas of Themis'todes induced him to adopt the wiser and 
more generous plan of hazarding an engagement Feanng, how¬ 
ever, some change, the crafty Athenian sent a spy, as a pretended 
deserter, to Xeroxes, informing him that the Oree^ were preparing 
to disperse and escape; upon which the whole Peraan navy was 


sent to blockade the harbour of Sal^amia Themis'todes learned 
the success of his stratagem from Aristides, who crossed over from 
^gina in a small boat with the intelligence; a circumstance that 
at onco put an end to the rivalry between these great men. The 
Peloponnesians now withdrew their opposition to the proposed 
engagement; they consented to flgfat, because to fl/ was impos¬ 
sible. 

Xeroxes witnessed the battle of Bal'amis from iEgal^os, a rocky 
eminence on the coast oi' At'dciT:'^ Jietld the mortification to see 
bis magnificent navy utterly annihilated, and to find that none of 
his followers but A^xnisla, queen of Ilalicamas^ius, displayed a 
particle of martial spirit. The multitude of the Peraiaa ehipe 
served only to create coofosion in the narrow seas. When the 
l^bannician ships which led the van were repulsed by the Greeks, 
tliey ran foul of the vessels in tfamr rear, and threw the lines into 
inextricable confudon. llie Athenians skilfully closed round the 
tangled mass, and thus, says ^Eychylus* ^ the Persians were caught 
and destroyed like fish in a set.* From that moment Xeroxes 
resolved to return into Asia, leaving three hundred thousand men 
under ^ prosecute the war. His Bight was craftily 

hastened*'‘b 7 ^^ 6 mis'tocles, who secretly sent him a message 
that the Greeks were taking measures to intercept his retreat. 
When he reached the Hellespont he found his magnificent bridge 
broken down, and be was forced to cross the strait in a common 
fishing-boat 

having wintered in Tbes'saly, before opening the 
next campaign, sent the king of Macedon as an ambsa^or to the 
Athenians, oi&iing them the rebuilding of their city, and the 
friendship of his master, on condition of their seceding from the 
alliance. Contrary tea the fears of the Spartans, who judged of 


) A king sat on therooky brow Be counted them at break of day* 

lliat looks o'er ses-girt Salarois, And when toe sun set— where were 

Andsliipfl m thoiissnds Isy below, they? 

And men iu nadoTia—all were hia 
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their riysU bom thwown ^tem of eel£fih poUoj^ offers were 

rejected* At^tio wee ^ce more^ dgaolated ^y nre end sword, 
while the Spartiuis obstinately SISSed to take the field* Atl^gth 
they were diiven hj vorj shame tP leyj aa army, which they sent 
into Bcedtia, under the command of PaurtaSsB .^ The confederates 
enoamped at the foot of Mount Citha'ron^ in front of the Persian 
Hnea. Se?eral akinnishee took place, in all of which the Greeks 
had the advantage ; but being dietres^ for want of water, they 
broke up their camp to seek a better pontiom 
This movement being made wiUi some appearance of oonfuaoD, 
Mard6nius, believing ^at his enemies were in frill retreat, ordered 
his sdldiers to pursue the fuptives and complete the victory. A 
battle ensued not far from the city of Ratae^a e# which ended in the 
total defeat of the PersiaDa, and the annihilation of their anhy, with 
the eicceptlon of forty thousand that escaped to the Hellespont 
under A^b&sus* Two hundred thousand of the barbarians are 
wd to have Tallen in this memorable batde, and the value of the 
plunder found in the Persian camp exceeds calcularion. On the very 
s ame day (frptember 22iid , B*a 479), an equally important victory 
was gai^a by tne confederate* flSei^ cemmanded by fhT^nhenian 
D^p^pus a nd the ^ ytan Leotj'chUea, at Mycdle, on the coast 
orSTa Minor, jbrea^g the heroism of the Greeks, the Persians 
had drawn their ships on shore, surrounded them with fortifica¬ 
tions, and protected them with an army of sixty thousand men. 
The allied Greeks, with far inferic^ numbers, landed their troops. 


stormed the works, desWoyed the navy, and put the greater part of 
the Peraians to the sword. The plunder taken by the Greeks was 
immense f but the most splendid results of these victories were the 
overthrow of the Persian power in the Sea, and the freedom 

dr th'e'STascLa. it is prooable tl^ 'lEe Wienies in western Asia 
might 'regained their independence if they desired it; but, 
with the exception of the loninna, moat c£ the Asiatic Greeks 
preferred the tranquil supremacy of Peru to an alliance with the 
Grecian republics. 

Paring the half-century which feUowed the battle of Platens), 
the Athenian republic attained the summit of its greatness, and 
became the first state, not only of Greece, but of the civilized 
world. The Spartans envied the glory of Athena, and in the very 
outset attempted to crush its prosperity by labouring to prevent the 
rebuilding of the dty walls. Themis'todes met the hypocritical 
pret^ces of the Spartans mih equal dqplidty: he went ns 
umhassador to Lacedaemon, but studiously delayed opening his 
commisrion to the senate, while his countrymen urged forward the 
completion of the fortifications with sU possible speed. A vague 
rumour of the building of these walls having reached the Spartan 
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seDHte, they weje about to wreak their Tengreance on Tbemia^toclee, 
but he persuaded them to a^d ambaeaadors to inquire into the 
real state of the caae. These deputies were seised m hostages 
at Athens, and Tbemis^toclee thep, throwing off the mask, declared 
that his natire dQr coold now defy the malice of faUe Aiendi 
and open foes, and that Spartaks moat eminent dtiiens were held 
as sureties for tiie safety (ff himself and hiscolleagaes. The Spaiv 
Uds, completely baffled, dismissed the Athwiian ambaasadon; but 
thenceforward they pursued Themis'toeles with the most unr^nt* 
iiig hatred. On his return^ Tbemis'todes not only finish^ ihe 
defences of the dfy, but fortified harbour of the Peins'as, and 
ioined it to Athens by what were called ^ ihe long walls' 

In the meantime the Spartan Pauslnias/'arthe head ot the con¬ 
federate Oreeks, continued to wage war ugaiust the dependencies 
of the Persian eropire in the iEgean Bee and on the coast of Thrace. 
Dysaa^ timn, already regarded as a strong and fiourishing dty, was 
taken^ifier a short siege (B.c. 470), and its rest wealth became 
the prey of the conquerors. Among the captires were many die- 
iinguisbed Persian noblemen, and eren relations of the king, who 
paid large sums to redeem them &om captiTify. But this sudden 
inilux of riches proved fatal to Pauainiasf he resolved, by the aid 
of the Peraians, to become supreme master of Greece; and, confi- 
deut of succeea, he treated his colleagues with such insolence, and 
his allies with such tyranny, that most of the confederate states, 
especially the lonlans, se^ed from the Spartan alliance, and 
placed themselves under the protection of Athens. Secret infor- 
uiation of their ge Derails treason was conveyed to the Spartan 
senate; he was recalled, and brought to trial; but escaped the first 
time, it is said, by bribing his judges. .Fresh evidence being ob¬ 
tained against him, he was secretly warned of his danger, and fied 
for safoty to the temple of Minerva. The Spartans did not dare to 
drag the traitor &om the sanctuary; they blocked up the door of 
the temple with huge stones, stripped off its roof, strictly guarded 
all its avenues, and left the wretch to perish by cold and hunger. 
In consequence of the tyranny of Pausdnias, the Spartans were de¬ 
prived of the supremacy by sea, and the A^enians were chosen’to 
lead the nayal confederacy of the islands and coloniea Aristides 
was elected treasurer of the allies; and to ptevecif any complaints, 
he selected the i^nd of Ddlos as the point of reunion, and the 
eunctuary where their contributions shodd be deporited under the 
protection of Apolla • 

Themis'toeles, by the artifice ot the Spartazia, was involved in 
the fate of Pausdnias: he appears to have been acquainted with 
the plot, but he strenuously denied that it bad ever receWed his 
sanction. He was banished by ostracism fbr ten years; but the 
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malice of hie enemies pursued him in hie exile, |md, to sare his 
life, be was forced to selh refuge at the court of Persia. Ar- 
taxer'xee, who had recently eucce^ed to the empire, received the 
banished statesman with joy, and aaaigned him the revenues of 
three cities for bis support. He soon, however, ended his life by 
poison. Nearly at the same time Aristides died full of years and 
honours, having administered the public finances with so much iu> 
tegrity, that he did not leave behind him a sum sufficient to defray 
the expeneee of his funeral. A sum was issued from the public 
treasury to pay for the lost ritee to his corpse, to complete his son’s 
education, and to portion his daughters. 

Gi'mon, the son of Miltiades, succeeded Anstfdes as leader of 
the AitBenlPi lepublieidw continued the war against the Persians 
with equal Vigour and skill, reducing all their cities and forts, not 
only in Europe and the islands, hut even on the coast of Asia. At 
len^ be 

co ast of Cv'cniB Cb.c. 4701. and then, dressing his men in the 
vestures and arms of his prisonera, surprised the Persian camp at 
the mouth of the river Eiuym'edon on the very same day, and, 
before the barbarians could recover from their confusion, completed 
their destruction. The war contbued twenty-one years, during 
which the naval power and commercial wealth of the Athenians 
were continually bcreasbg; both sides at leng^ began to enter¬ 
tain thoughts of peace. The Q^ks were dis^artened by the loss 
of an army sent to aid the insunection of the Egyptians, and by the 
death of Cimon, who was mortally wounded at tlie siege of Cit'inm. 
Artazei'^xes was still more anxious for a treaty, to prevent the 
total ruin of the Persian commerce, and the lews of the island of 
Cy'prua The articles were som arranged, and they were worthy 
of tile Valour that the Greeks had shown b this great struggle 
(b.c. 449). l^Bs stipulated that the independence of the Greek 
cities b LtMet Asia should be restored; that no Persian vessel 
should appear between the Gyanean rocks and Chelidonian islands, 
that is, between the northern Kctremity ot the Thracian Bos'pho- 
rua and the southern promontory of Lyrna; that no Persian army 
should CQme withb three days’ journey of the sea-coast; and that 
the AtheniaDB should with^w their fleets and armies from the 
island of Cy'pras. Thus gloriously were terminated the Persisn 
wan, which, reckonbg from the burning of Saridis, had bated, 
with little btetmission, during fi%-ooe years. 


coiUpletely destroyed the whole Persian navy on the 
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Ssoooiir in. 7%e Fird PekpormetioH War, 

Ffiox B.a 481 TO B.C. 422« 

Wanai the Athenmne wei^ acquiring wealth aad glory in the 
war against Penis, the Spartans, jealous of their rivals’ rising 
fame, were secretly preparing to weaken the Athenian power by a 
sudden war. But their animosity, before it broke into action, was 
diverted by a calamity equally great and unexpected. Laodnia was 
bud waste by an earthquake, which destroyed one hundred and 
twenty thousand of its inhabitants, and overwhelmed the ei^ of 
Spar'ta (n.c. 408). The oppressed Helots and the remnant of the 
Aleseonians took advantage of this calamity to make a vigorous 
ofibrtfor the recovery of their freedom: they&ile^in surprising 
Sparta; but they made themselves masters of their ancient fortress 
Ithdme. Though aided by the Athenians, whose assistance they 
repaid with ingratitude, the Spartans had great difficulty in puIh 
doing the insurgents, and were finally foroed to*aIlow them to 
retire from the Peloponnesus with their families and pr^rties. 
These exiles were hospitably received in the Athenian colony of 
Naupac'tus; and they repaid the kindness shown to them by sub* 
sequently adl^ring, through every vicissitude of fortune, to the 
cause of Athens. The Argives bad declined to eupporttbe general 
cause of Qre^ in the greatwtruggle with the Persians; and the 
dependent states, despising tneir treachery, had thrown off obe* 
dienee to the capitaL Ujc^nas was the only ci^ on which the 
Argives could wreak their vengeance; the rest, supported by 
Spar^ta, maintained tbrir independence. From similar reasons, 
Thebes bad lost her suprema<7 over the Bceotian cities; but here 
the Athenians embra^ the cause of the minor states, while 
Sparita supported the sovereign^ of the Boe^an metropolia 

Athens had now attained the summit of its^reatness, under the 
brilliant ad mm isfcration of Pariicle s, That eimnent statesman, 
though sprung bom a noble house, ^ad risen to power by warmly 
supporting the cause of the people, and procured the b^shment 
of his rival Cimon, on account of his pAftiallty to Spar'ta. To 
secure his infiuence, Periiclea weakened the power of the great 
arbtocratic court, the Areop'agus, by removingyariauscauaea from 
its jurisdiction to that of the popular tribunals. He adorned tlte 
city with the most splendid monuments of architecture, sculpture, 
aud painting; and, in order to de&ay the necessary expenditure, he 
augmented the echtributions impo^ on the allied states, under 
the pretence of supporting the Persian war, and removed the 
treasury of the confederates from Ddlos to Athens. Finding tbpt 
the Spartans were supporting the cause of the Theban supremacy, 
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he leat an ann^ to TnointAin the xndependenoe of Boedtia, which, 
though at flrat woratod near Taoag^ra, won a dechdve Tictoiy on 
the eame ground in the fgllo wSg year {B.a 467 ). A fleet at the 
aame time ravaged the coaeti Bfl'Feloponndsna, and made the 
Spartana tremble for their own aifety. The recall of Cfmon, and 
tlm 4,efeat of the Ath enians in an ^t^npriae ag Mrt Thebea, 
throu^ th^ rashneae d their leader Tol'midaa, led tdVlriicelor 
five yean (b.o. 469)i which might probably have led to a perma¬ 
nent peace/lniri^ the death of Cimon before the walla of Ctt'ium. 
The close of the truce led to a brief renewal of the war; but a 
second truce waa concluded for flfty yean, which gave Per'iclea 
time to mature hia &rourite policy of making Atbeoa miatreaa of 
the maritime and insular states. Some of the iaianda revolted, but 
they were auoeesaively subdued; and the au^i^tion of S&mos, the 
chief ci^ in the island of that name, gave Per^iclarfhs~fknTO of a 
military leader as well as a statesman. About the aame time be 
completed the nf thf by procuring the 

baniahment of its leader, the elder Thucydides, and secured the 
popular favour by bis unrivalled ahowa and theatrical exhibitiona. 
The brilliancy ot Athena, however, provoked a boat of secret 
enemies, especially in the Peloponn^ua, who only waited an oppor¬ 
tunity of CMibining for bar destruction. 

Athena now formed the metropolis of an extensive territory, 
which acHne of the ancients have denominated a kingdom. In that 
natrow space of time which intervened between the battle of 
, Mycile and the memorable war of Peloponn^eua, Athens bad 
established her authority over an extent of more than a thousand 
miles of the Asiatic coast, from C 7 l>mstothe ThradanBoa^phonia 
—taken podaesaion of forty intermediate islands, togethM* with the 
: important sWaita which join the Enxjne and the jGgean; concinered 
{and colonized the winding shores of Thrace and Macron; ewi- 
; manded the coast of *the Euxine from Pon'tua to the Tanric 
! Chersonese; and overawing tiie barbarous natives by the expe¬ 
rienced terrors of her fleet, at the aame time rmidered subservient 
to her own interests the colonies which MiUtns and other Greek 
cities in Asia had eetabliahed in tiiose remote regiona. Thus the 
Athenian gall^s commanded the eastern coasts of the Hediterra- 
neanj their merchantmen had engrossed the trafSe of the adjacent 
coonWies; the magazines of Athens abonzided with wood, metal, 
ebony, ivory, aad all the materials of tiie useful as well as the 
agreeaUe arts; they imported the luxuries of Italy, Sicily, C/pn^ 
Lvdla. pffi^tua, and ti^ s^Pelopo nn^ns. r 

The circumrtancee that gave the first Peloponnesian war 
originated in the nnaettled state of colonial relations among the 
ancient Greeks. Oore/ra, originally a Corinthian colonv, hod 
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risAD so rapidly in wealth and power^ that it more than riTalled 
the parent state, and p oooo a o ed m$nj flouriaUng colonies of its 
owni among which one of the moat important was 
called in the Roman history Sjrac'chi am (Dvrosse), on the western 
coast of Maceddniiu The people of Epidam^nns, pressed by their 
barbarous ueighboun, sought ted from the Oorcyreaae; bnt finding 
their request unheeded, they applied to the Gmnthiana, who 
readily sent an armament to their assistance (B.a 496). Noting 
could exceed the rage o( the Corcyreans when they receired this 
intelligence^ a fleet was instantly sent to the harbour, and its 
citizens were haughtily commanded to the Corinthians, 

and receive the Coreyrean garrison. This mandate waa spumed 
with contempt, and Epidam'nus was immediately besieged* The 
Corinthians sent a powerful navy to raise the siege; hpt they were 
encountered by the Oorcyreans in the Ambracian Gulf, sad com- 
pletely defeated. Epidam'nus immediately surrendered \ contrary, 
however, to the general expectation, its inhabitants were treated 
with great leniency. But the haughty islanders Vbused their 
victory by ravaging the territories of the states that had aaiisted 
Corinth, and provoked universal indignation by burning the tety of 
Cylltoe, on the sacred coast of S'!is. Both powers applied to 
Athens, as the bead of the maritime states, to decide their quarrel. • 
By the advice of Per'icles, a defensive alliance was concluded with 
the Corcyreana, and a fleet sent to their aid, which fortunately 
arrived at the moment when the Corinthian navy, baviog obtained 
a deciaive victory, seriously menaced tbe island. On the arrival of 
the Athenians tbe Corinthians retired; but as they returned, they 
surprised the garrison of Anactdriom, on tbe coast of Ep&us, which 
enabled then> to bring home twelve hundred and fifty Coreyrean 
prisoners. The fatal effects produced by this capture will soon 
demand our attention. 

FotidsX a Corinthian colony on the Maoedonian coast, which 
ha^ been for some time aubject to Athens, revolted during the 
Coreyrean war, and was instantly besieged. The Potide'ans 
sought ted from their ancient parent; and tbe Corinthians, too 
wei^ to afford effident protection, besought the asaistancd of the 
Spartans. About tbe same time, ambsasadora arrived i^m the 
city of Meg'ara, complaining that they had been, hj an unjust 
decree, excluded from tbe ports and harbours of Attica, soliciting 
the Spartans, as heads of the Dorian race, to procure a reversal of 
so unjust a law; and em issa r iee came from JSgfria to represent the 
miserable condition 4o which that island h^ been reduced by 
Athenian oppression. After some affected delay, the Spartiuu 
resolved that the Athenians had violated the prindples of justice, , 
and should be coerced to redrees tbe injuriee they had inflicted; 
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but to giTe their proceedings an appearance of moderation, it was 
resolved to send ambaseadore to Athens with demtonds which they 
know well would be refused. They required that the 


- _ -- . .mm- 

Ccue atfltiy' reep eclejj"and the dea^naa t^ murderers 

bjSSS ed. TEisTiit deSauS was l^elled a<^Per^clw, whose 
inateniai ancestor had headed the aristocratic party when that 
sacrilegious murder was committed; and it was ui^ed at a favour¬ 
able moment, when Per'icles was suspected of impiety on account 
of his protecting the philosopber Anaxag'oitia. 

But the haughtinoas with which the Spartan ambassadors urgetl 
their injurious demande roused the fiery spirit of the Atheniun 
people, and it required all the influence of I^erlclcs to induce 
them to couch their refusal iti temperate and dignified language, 
While the declaration of war was yet withheld, intelligence 
arrived at Sgar'ta of the Thebans having been foiled in an attempt 
to surprise PlaUe' 0 , and that their defeat was owing to the insti¬ 
gation and aid of the Athenians War was instantly 

proclaimed, and the Spartan king Ar^d^juous elected chief of the 
Peloponnesian confederatee. 

A^ens, supported by the insular and maritime states, was 
supreme mistress of the sea: Spaz^ta, on the other hand, was 
joined by the chief powers on the Grecian continent, and was 
consequently superior by land. Both began the war by display¬ 
ing their streng^ on their own peculiar element: a .Spartau army 
ravag^ At^tic^ ^ Ath enian fleet plundered^the coasts of the 
Peloponnesus. The Sp^taos were tous fotcod to letuni home U> 
the Je fe pce o f their own country i and no sooner had tliey with¬ 
drawn, than Particles invaded J^ eg^Arla. and laid the whole of its 
narrow territory desqlate. Earlyi^ the next summer the Felo- 
porUiSeSnsltgOT'far m e d At^tica •, but the Athenians were assailed 
by a more dreadful calamity,—a plague of unparalleled virulence 
bad been introduced into the Pine'us from Asia, and it raged 
fiercely in a city crowded by the peasants who had sought refuge 
within the walls on the Ajq>roach of the Spartans. At length, 


two years and six months after the commencement of the war, 
Per^icles himself fell a victim to the pestilence 4^0 ). His 
death-bed was surrounded by bis fiieoda and admirers, who re¬ 
cited the many illustrioxia exploits of his glorious life. * You 
forgeV dying patriot, * you forget the only valuable part 

of my character: none of my fellow-dtueni was ever compelled 
b^ ar.y action of mine to assume a mourning robe.’ 

The war was supported by mutual ravages, and the euceess of 
the contending parties nicely balanced. Potide'a euirendered to 
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tbd Atbeniaott. its iDhabita&ta were banUhed^ and their place 
Bupplied bj fresh colonists; PUtsB^se, after a bmve and protracted 
defence for five years, was yielded to the Spartans, and the whole 
gmTison was mercileaely butchered (b.o. 427). In the same year 
that the Spartans bad au^ea iheir nSSohSl character by the 
atrocious massacre of the Plateans, the Athenians narrowly 
euaped being disgraced.by a similar atrocity. Th e LetbUns jat- 
hlityldne had revolted, and sought the assistance of the Pel^n- 
zicsiahs, but the tardy and selfish policy of Lacedm'mon delayed 
the succours until the insurgents were forced to sunender at dis¬ 
cretion. When the fate of Mityldne was dieenssed in the Athe* 
nisn assembly! the populace, instigated by CldoD, a vulgar dema¬ 
gogue, decreed that the city should be desiroyed, and the male 
inhabitants put to the sword. But night brought better coun¬ 
sels ; a gene^ feeling of pity uii regret spread among the people; 
and on the following day the sanguinary decree was revoked, and 
a fast-sailing vessel sent to prevent its execution. ']'be messengers 
of mercy made such speed that they entered the harbour ^ Mity- 
I4n6 a few hours after the preceding boat, and thus saved LesT >M 
from desolation. 

The Spattan admirali having fmled to succour sailed 

against Corcy'ra, then agitated by the tumults of a most danger'^ 
ous sedition. It has been already mentioned that many Corcy- 
reans had been made prisoners by the Corinthians; these men 
were won by the kindness and bribes of their captors to aid the 
aristocratic party of their countrymen in an attempt to subvert the 
democratic constitution of Uorcy^ra, and break off the alliance 
with Athens. On their return home, they made a vigorous effort 
to accomplish their derigns, and very nearly succeeded. After a 
violent and sanguinary contest, in which both parties were dis¬ 
graced by the most savage atrodties, the democratic faction pre- 
^^vailed by the $id of an Athenian fleet, but sullied its triumph by 
exterminating all its opponents, under drcumstances of equal 
treachery and cruelty. 

The preeeace of the Athenian fleet in the Ionian sea rendered 
western Greece the scene of war; and Demos^thenes, its chief 
commander, subdued all the allies of ‘lEd' Pelfipuuuusiaos in 
./ii^tdlia The term of bis command having ex|nred 

(b.o. be was letummg home, when the Meseenians who 

served in ms fleet proposed to effect a landing in the harbour of 
Py^lus and, fortifying themselves there, make the 

Spartans tremble in their ovm capital, which was only fifty miles 
distant. The hold design was accomplished; and the Spartafls in 
elerni sent a fleet ard army to besiege l^^us; they garrisoned the 
little island of Sphact4ria; but their navy being defeated by the 
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Atheniacg, tibia garnaoa, conuatiDg of the sobieet of the Spartan 
familiea, vae brought to the brink o£ rmn, imd would have been 
utterly deetrf)jed| but for the inadequate reeourcee which De* 
mos'thenee had at hie command. Under these drcumstances, the 
Spartans sent deputies to solicit peace; but the Athenian people, 
instigated by their unworthy fayourite, ^rejected the proffer 

with disdain. This arrogant boaster, wfiim cowardice was noto¬ 
rious, offered, if he were made gODeral, that be would make the 
Spartans in Sphact^a prisoners within twenty days. He had no 
notion that his offer would be accepted; but the Athenian popu¬ 
lace, ready at all times to sacrifice ererything for a joke, took him 
at his word. Cldon sailed to the scene of war, and was enabled 
by an accidental fire, which destroyed the Spartan fortifications, 
to accomplish his promise. This sncceas was followed by the 
capture of the island of Cythdra, the destruction of the Megarean 
harbour and of"* ffiveral se apo^ on the coast of the 

Peloponndsus., But these fflumpSa were counterbalanced by the 
defeat of the Athenians at Ddljum , the reyolt of their northern 
colonies, and the commencement of hostilities agiunst them by 
Perdic^cas, king of M acedon. The Spartans, roused to Tigour by 
this unex^ctec turn of erents, sent an army under S jyidftfl . their 
ablest general, through northen Greece, to aid the reToltcd 
colonies; and this eminent leader soon deprived the Athenians of 
their principal Macron. C16on beaded an 

Athenian army sent to retriere these VUSSTTX was deih^ted and 
slain; but the Spartan victoiy was deprived of all its fruits by 
the death of Brasldas, who incautiously exposed himself, and 
was mortally wounded (b.o. 42^* 

Sparta had nu generiu fit to succeed Brasidas. and the senate 
was anxious to recover the prisoners taken in Spbact^ria; the 
AtheniaiM were equally eager to procure the restitution of their 
northern colonies; and Nic'ias, who had succeeded Cldon, was 
naturally of a pacific dispo^tCtom These favourable circumstances 
led to the concluflinn of a peace, or rather truce, for on 

the basis of mutual restitution, by which Spa^ wStraly uicri- 
ficed the interests of her allies. 


Seosoit IV. 7%^ Ssofmd fTor. 

ROK B.C. 421 TO no. 404. 

JtrsTLT provoked by the neglect of thw inArests in the recent 
treivy, the Corinthians privately instigated the Argives aguust 
tjie Spartans; and a oomhination was formed by the principal 
democratic states, which was secretly encouraged by the Athenians. 
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The sudden departure from pacific policy waa owing to the in* 
fiuence of Aj^jCLO^adea, the nephew of Fef'iclee^ who to a large share 
of hie uncle’s abiHtiee added a boundleas ambition, and a reckless 
disregard of the means he used to accomplish his enda The 
Argives and Spartans, after ha^ng harassed each other by petty 
expeditions, at length prepared for open war; but Just as Ae two 
armies were on the point of engaging, the remembranoe that they 
were both descended from the Dorian race suq>ended their rage, 
nnd a truce was concluded between their respectire leaders. Alci* 
biades, who was then ambassador at Ar'gos, roused the populace 
to refuse the ratification of this agreement: a froah att^ was 
made on the Spartan allies, but it proved unsuccessM. Two years 
of mutual recrinpnation followed; during which the Argive re¬ 
public was harassed by sanguinary revolutions, which ended in 
the complete establishment of a democra<y . la the meantime, 
the Athenians; anxious* fd~ fCCCOfb tnetr naval supremacy, attacked 
the Dorian island of M^os, and punished the reaist^ce of ths in¬ 
habitants by a cruel massacre, which provoked universal indignation 
throughout Greece. But public attenti^ was soon engroeeed by 
a more important topic, the A^ ^an exp edition to Sicily, under¬ 
taken at the instigation of USSiadta (B.a nbn^ially to 

deliver the Egestaos from the tyranny of th^yracusans, but really^ 
to establish the Athenian supremacy in that itiaod. 

Notwithstanding the remonstiancea of Nic'ias and Soe'ratee, the 
most powerful armament which had ever left a Grecian port was 
speedily prepared, and intrusted to the jednt command of Alcj- 
bfades, Nic'iaa, and Lam'achus. When reviewed at Oorcy^n, it 
was foun? fd consist 7 a ^unHred and thirty-four ships of war, 
with a proportional number of transports and tendera The army 
was composed of five tiiousand heavy-armed infantry, accompanied 
by a sufficient body of sllngers and archers. Instep, however, of 
SAiliag directly to tijracuse, which probably would have fallen, the 
was steered to Gat^a, whose inhabitants were induced to 
join the Athenians by the brilliant eloquence of Alcibfades. 
Scarcely, however, bad he obtmned this triumph, when he was 
summoned home to be tried for his life on a charge of and 

s acrilege. 

He was accused of having violated the Eleusinian mysteries, 
and wantonly drfacsd the or sacred statues of Mercury, 

which adomsd ^eT^reets of Athena. Conscious of his guilt, or 
dreading the giddy populace, he refused to incur the hazard of a 
trial, but fled to Imiirium, whence he removed to Ar'goe, and 
afterwards, when a price was set on his head, to Spar'ta. Nicies, 
by the departure of Alcibfades, and death of Lam'achus, remained^ 
sole commander of the Athenian forces: he was an able but cautious 
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leader; after be bad-ii^f^tsd tbe Sy reciiaans. he waited pre- 
cipui time in fortifying hie camp, and ueel^ negmiatioDe. The 
Oorinthians and Spartans piv^dt^ hj the delay to send euccours 
to Syracuse, which they intrusted to 02}h'2y?} general 

of his day. Under his comxnand the ^rtune of the war soon 
changed; and the Athenians, so far from maldng any impres* 
aioD on Syracuse, were seyCTely defe ated, and besieged in their 
camp. At the request of Nic'iaa, a new armament was sent to 
Sicily, under the command of Demos^thenee and Eurym'edon: 
but through the dilatory policy of the old general, and the rashness 
of his colleagues, this reinforcement waa rendered unavailing, and 
the Athenians were defeated in a decisive engagement. Demos''- 
thenes now proposed to return; but Nic'ias lingered in Sidly after 
all rational hopes of success were lost, and the Syracusans, in the 
meantime, collecting a powerful navy, dest|o yed 
fleet, and became ipastere of the sea. An attempt made by 
the AfheniansitcT retreat to some fnehdly city; but they wore over- 
taken by the Syracusan army, and forc^ to surrender at discretion 
(B.a 413). The generals were barbarously put to death, and the 
common soldiers sold as slaves. 

This terrible calamity was fatal to the power of Athens; but it 
"was not the only ml^ortune that befell the republic. Acting 
under the revengeful advice of Aldbfadee, the Spartans fortified 
and garrisoned DeceW a, a town not fifteen miles from Athens, 
and commanding its richest lands; and thus, instead of harassing 
their enemies by annual incursions, they infested them by a con¬ 
tinual war. S<Mn afterwards they learned that the wealth of 
Persia was added to the formidable confederacy of the Spartans. 

Put under all these misfortunes the Athenians maaDtained their 
national courage, and prepared to meet the erisie with enthusiasm. 
Their most pressing daager aroae &om the diecontent of the mari¬ 
time states, whose desire of independence was stimulated bynthe 
presence of a superior Spartan fleet in the ^gean Sea. The ruin 
of the Athenians was, however, suspended by the negotiations of 
Alcibiades with the Persian satrap Tissapherines; for this ambitious 
man, having provoked the resentijiyfi PR 'SU'S^rtans by his rices, 
was now eager to be recondledto hisnatira^untiy. His intrigues 
procured the abolition of t he Athenian and the substi¬ 

tution ofj£L.^stocra^ goveHnnyut^t^ tte new he^ oTlhe 
state justly dreaded the ambiflfm-TjfAjmlfcdee, and refused to re¬ 
peal the sentence pronouoced him. The four hundred 

tyrants, as the aristocratic usurps were justiy called, alienated 
th^minds even of their parrisans by their cruelty and incapacity. 
(At length the revolt of Eubce'a, and the of Ibe A^o nlan 

fleet neysr.Eret'ria, provoked a fierce insurrection: they were^di- 

/ 
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posed, And thus^ at the end of fonr months, the democracy was 
restored. Alcibtadea was immediately recalled ; hut he resolved 
not to return home until his return should be gilded by the fame 
of some great exploit He hastened, with a small squadron, to md 
the Athenian fleet at the moment it had joined battle with the 
Spartans; and this seasonable reinforcement decided the Tictory. 
Kut Alcihfades, oager for a more decisive blow, persuaded his 
countrymen tu attack the Spartans In the harbour of and 

by his prudent arrangements the whole hostile fleet was either taken 
or destroyed (b.o< 41D. This great victory was followed by the re* 
ostablishment of ^oTAthonian ascendency in the Thracian Cher* 
son^us. After having performed these essential services, Alcibiades 
returned home (b.c. 407), and was welcomed at Athens with great 
unthusiesrohe'^was appointed corDmander*in*chief by sea and 
land, and a large armament was placed at bis dUpoeal. 

But when Aldbiades returned to the coast of Asia, he found the 
cause of SpartA retrieved by the crafty Ly^oMer, who was more 
than his equal in the diplomatic arts of Suplldty and cunning. 
The Spartan had the art to gnin the confidence of the Persian 
prince Cyprus, to whom hia father had just intrustod the govem- 
nient of Lower Asia; and by the timplo expedient of raising the pay 
of the sailors on board the confederate fleets, ho at once deprived 
the Athenians of their most e:q>erienced mariners. Alcibfades went 
with a small squadron to ruse contributions in Cdria: during his 
absence Antiochus, hia lieutenant, contrary to orders, engaged Ly* 
ean'der, was defeated with the loss of fifteen ships. Intelligence 
of this event being conveyed to Athens, the suspidons of the tree* 
chery of Aldbfadk, whi(^ hed been only partially lulled, retumod 
In full force, and he was a ^e^nd time depo^ aq^,Vanished. He 
fled to a forircBd be possessed in Thrace, while admirals were 
appointed to command in his stead. — 

order's year of office having expired, he was succeeded as ad¬ 
miral of the PelopoimosiAn fleet by Callicrat'idas, a man as inferior 
to him in ability as he was superior in rectitude and integrity. An 
engagement between the fleets, o ff the islands of A rjdnusas. ended 
Bf the totol defeat of the Spartans ; k>ut a violet stonn prevented 
tae AtheSidn admlrals'lhJiu Impsoving their victoiy, and from re¬ 
covering the bodies of their slain, to procure them the rites of 
sepulture. For these imaginaiy crimes they were accused before 
the people by one of their colleagues, denied the benefit of a fur 
trial, condemned by cliunour, and put to death. 

The war for a time^nguished, but the reappointment of Lysan'- 
der to the command of the Peloponnesian fleet was flital to Athene, 
whose best officers had been wantonly sacrificed to gratify the 
fury of a licentious populace. Profiting by the unskilfulness ^nd 
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piwipiptasB of the Athewea adimnl, Ljfaa'ds etitaolmd t&en 
luunreies at the mouth of the .^Sfoe-j^amoa (CraatVriyer), and 
totally aDnihilated their navy, vith the einaption eight galley*, 
-which, by the pradent managment OdBoii,eaoa|^to theidwd 
of Oy^nu (b o 408). I^Mo'dw, haTing Ihua Tjrtiially put an 
end to the PelopoanesiaB wv, meidleaaly hutchend hia unfortonate 
piisonen to the amount of ^wee thoua^ 

Before Bailing againtt Athena, T<yaaa'der reduced the principal 
maritime atatea, and thna pierent^ tha import of grain into the 
derotod dty. When he deemed that Ihrnma had auSciantly pre¬ 
pared the way for auoeeaa, he appeared hefiue dhe harbonr with a 
fleet of one hundred and fifty aail, while A'gia, Idng of Spiurta, 
atteekad the hj land. Tha Atheniana ag^e an ohatSnats 
defeace hot they were at lai^fth forced to aumoder on the humi* 
Hating condltiaoa of a)^d>lng.Q^e democrat, and intruting the 
chief petWer tq tiurty peaow n^e4^ i^e Spmi^, suirendenog 
all thair ah^utrdi'tW'^ realgning idl claim to ooloniea and 
fonign peaaaahiooB, and oonaanting to follow the fipaitan atandard 
in war. Haiah M ware fheae conditioca, they wa» neiey oom- 
'paced to tha aangnfclary zueaaurea propo^ hy the Thebwa and 
Oocin^uana. The Atheniana aubmitted In Int^ acsrow. On the 
aixteanth ol Mcy (t.a 404), flie amuTetsaiy of the memorehle 
Tietoiy of Sal'amia, the baiboun and forta of Athena were occnpied 
by her bnemiaa, and the demolitioo of her walla cottnneiwed amidit 
1^ ahouCa and flooriehea of uartial muale; arhile her dtiaena, 
brokeu-heartad, bid themaelTee foom the day* 

But the Spvtana did net helieTa thdr tcaiuaiph*‘aeeare while 
Aldhfadaa ^eni to taanimate the hopes of the AtheaflasA and per¬ 
haps pweute fo* them the aid of tha Peroans. He |)ad detected 
the faoal^ ^eiu of Cy^rua the younger against hia Wother Arta- 
xe^zea, which thif crafty Lyaan'der meratly aneoilraged, and de- 
siiad to be eee oi ' to d to Suae, in order to lav^ dm plotto the*li7<ff. 

* IhazQablaua dreaded die oonee^uenoa of snob a diaeorery: he 
thmSiSTrehdny listened to theanggeataonaof I^ian'deA and sent 
a body of aaeaeBina to muiderthe lUuatriouseaQa. Alctbiadee waa 
Sringk a Phrygian Tillage,nnconamoua ofhlsdaitger. Such w s 
tha ^a of hia rilour, that the murdfMN weraaftaid to Btta<ik 
him openly^ and therefore set fire to his honaa* llte brave Athe- 
mfm tcAm tiwongh the flames, and ebto down the foremo^ of 
the inillitni. bat the rest overwhelmed IBtt vffth showers of derte. 
and ha dall^ a thnltitude of wounds.^ Atheniana paid an 
ioToUBriwar'Vadi exftgurdinary hom^ to hia talents, for they at 
once ahaMMad theoa^vea to deap^, iiad made no effort to n- 

* tneve the ha^eaa addition of their country. 
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The dty ofOlyn'Oiui, in the MiioedcmUn peninsulft, hftTing 
incurred the resentment of the Sparteue, an army was sent to reduce 
it; but this was found no easy taah) and it was not until after a 
war of four years, in which the SpartsM auffered many seyere 
defeats^ that &e olynthians were forced to accept a peace on very 
humiliatinf^ conditions. In the conrse of tibia war, PhceTndae, a 
Spartan general, in yiolation of the laws of nations, Meed the 
Cadmeia, or dt^l of Tbebea, then enjoying a profound peace; 
and his crime was justified and rewarded by Agesilfipe (B.a 888). 
The chief of the Tboban patriots fied to Athens, where ^ey were 
kindly rocefyed: an oligarchy of traitors was ei^tabliahed under the 
protection of the Spartan garrison; and Thebes was doomed to the 
misery that Athens bad endured under the thirty tyrants, 

Pelop'idaa. one of the Theban exiles, stimxdated by the recent 
eHOrpteUnbrasy Vulus, c^certed, with a friend who had remsined 
in Thebes, a bold plan for the libetmtion of his country. The most 
licentious of the tyrants were invited to a feast; and when they 
were hot with wine, the conspiratora entered disguised as courts- 
sans, and slow them in the midst of their debauchery (B.C. |78). 
The rest of the tnutors met a similar fate; and the patriot^ being 
leinforced by an Athenian army, rigorously beaieg^ the dtSkdel,< 
and soon for^ the Lacedssmonian garrison to capitulate. 

Clftf fflbrdtus was sent with a numerous army f^m Lacedssmori, 
in TSe depth of winter, to chastise the Thebmis. The Athenians 
were beginning to repent of their baring aided the revoltere; but 
a perfidious attempt baying been made by one of the Spartan 
generals to seize {be Pire'us, as Phoe^idas had the Cadmefa, the 
whole ci^ of Athens was filled with just indignation, and the most 
vigorous preparations were made for war. AgesiUus himeelf 
repeatedly inraded BoedUa, without performing anything worthy 
of hjs former fame. PelopTdas, who was chosen general by his 
^rSfeful countrymen, won two splendid 'victories at Tgnag'ra and 
l^ gy^ra . though in the latter fight he had to encounfSTT^nst 
disp^ty of force. The Athenians swept the Spartan nary from 
the seas, and infested iHd eovta^Of'thd Pali^hnbus.*''"'7he-»asir 
time stafos^ diMppouited in tiirir expectations of indepradence, 
renewed their confederacy under the supremacy of Athens, &d the 
inreation of a new system of tactics Iphic^rates was fatal to the 
ancient superiori^ of the Lacedamonian phalanx. Nothing, in 
short, coiUd haye saved Spar'ta from destruction, had not the 
Thelttiis, intoxicated with success, provoked hos^ty by their 
vaunting pride, and the cruel^ with which they treated tlm cities 
of Boedtia. ^ 

A convention of all the Grecian states was summoned to Spar'ta, 
at the request of the Pmian monarch, who wished to obtain aid 
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from the chief repuhlice in subduing as iiiBurrecU6n of the ^Egyp^ 
tians (B.a 872). The representatiye of the Tbebaos wbs 

the best military conunaoder that Greece had jet produced^ 
aocT ihe wisest statesman it had* seen since ibp days of Per'ieles. 
His eloquent denunciation of Spartan amUtion produced a deep 
impresuon on the minds of the deputies^ which sU the ingenuity 
of Agesilius could not remoye; the assembly was dissolyed with¬ 
out coming to any eoncIusioQ; but influence of Spar'ta was 
destroyed tor eyer. 

Early in the following springy CleombrdtUB^ who, dnnng the 
sickness of Agesilius, had t^o appOtfCiT^ the chief command, 
invaded Boedtia with a powerful army. Epaminon^aa met him 
on the memorable field of Leuc^tra, and, by attacking the long 
lines of the Lacedsmomans^wfEE^assy columns, woq a dedsive 
Tict^, in which Cleombrdtus himself was slain. The conse* 
quenceT of this battle were more important than the triumph 
itself; for nil the states previously under the yoke of Sparita began 
4 ^penly to aspire at independence. 

The Athenians, though justly enraged with the Spartans, were 
by no means satiefied wi^ the result of the battle of Leuc'tra. 

• They withdrew tbeir friendship from the Thebans, who soon, how* 
ever, found a more powerful ally in Jison, the captain*general of 
Thessaly. This noble prince, who had planned the union of all the 
Orecisji states into a angle monarchy, of which he designed 
himself to be the head, joined the Thebans after the battle, and 
mediated a truce between them and the Spartans. He was 
planning further schemes of empire, when he was murdered by 
seven assassins in the presence ^ his army (n.c. 870). Two of 
the murderers were shun on tiie spot; five escaped by the fleetness 
of their horses, and wqre received in the Grecian republics as heroic 
assertors of liberty. 

No peril imsunenily threatened Sparta than the revolx^ 
the Pelopozmesian states, which had hitherto tamely submitted to 
her authority; but it was dangerous to attempt their subjugation 
by force, lest they might combine togetiier for mutual pr^ction. 
l^ese statee were equallj reluctant to encounter the faasards of 
war, until riiej bad secured riie support of a Theban army; and 
they sent pressing measages for md to Boedtia. After some delay, 
Epaminon^das and Pelop'idas were sent into ibe Pelopcmodsus at 
the head of a powerftil anny, and they advanced without intemtp- 
tion into where t^ face erf ao enemy had not been seen 

for five centuries (B.a 309). Tbe whole eountiy was IsM desolate; 
hut what was more afflicting to the Spartans even than these 
taavages, Epaminon'dat rebuilt the ancient city of Jtassdne, placed 
Ik Theban garrison in its citadel, and called b^ tbe wreck of the 
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Messe&Un cati^a to thoir natire land, where they watched erery 
faTouiable occaaioa for wreaking their yeogeance on their op- 
predaora. Scarcely had thU great cnterpriae been accomplished ^ 
when the Theban generala heard that the Athenians bad not only 
entered into allianoe with the Spartans, but had sent a large army 
to their lud* under the command of Ipbicerates. They immediately 
eyaeuated Laodnia, and returned home laden^th plonder through 
the isthmus of Corinth, meeting no interruptioii Iphic^rates, 
who led his forces by a different road.. The Thebans, instead of 
receiying their illustrious generals with gratitudSi brought them to 
trial for haying continued their command beyond the time limited 
by law. Pelop^idas lost his presence of mind, and escaped with 
difficulty ,* but Epaminon'di^ proudly recounting his heroic 
deeds, awed his accusers into silence, and was conducted home in 
triumph. 

The Peloponnerian war lingered during the six following years. 
The Spartans were engaged in punishii^ their revolted subjects in 
l/scdnia; the Thebans were ioTolyed in a difficult struggle agunst 
Alezan^der, the tyrant of Phdns, who had succeeded to the influ- 
erce of Jdson in Thessaly, and Ptolemy, the usurper of the throne 
of Macedon. Pelopidas was entrusted with the command of tho 
army sent to regul^ these difficulries. He forced Alexan'der to* 
sub^t to the terms of peace imposed by the Theban senate, and 
he restored Peridiccas , the legitimate heir, to the throne of Macedon. 
To secure the ’I'iiebaa interest in the north, he brought home with 
him seyeral of the Macedonian princes and nobles as hostages, among 
whom was Philip, the younger brother of Per^'diccas, and future 
conqueror ofure^. On his return, Pelopidas was treacherously 
seized by the tyrant of Fhdne, and thrown into prison; nor was he 
liberated until Eparoinon^das, after the defeat of many inferior 
leaden, was sent into Thessaly, where he soon forced the tyrant 
jUetan^der to unconditional submission. Pelop^idas, after his 
liberation, was sent as sn ambassador to Peroa, where hie eloquence 
so charmed Aitaxerixes, that he broke off his alUsooe with Spsr'ta, 
and concluded a league with the Thebans. The greater number of 
the Grecian states refused to accede to this union, partly from their 
ancient hostility to Persia, partly from jealousy of Thebes. 
Epaminon^das was therefore sent a third time into the Pelopon- 
nSflUi with a powerful army, to reviye the spirit of the former 
confederacy agmnst Sparita (b.o. 366). He wasted much precious 
time in trying to a naval power, and he was long prevented 
from undertaking any enterprise of imporiance by the jealousy and 
dissension of his allies, esp^ally the Arcadians. 'Whilst heWv^ns 
thus employed, his colleague Pelop^idas fall in a battle again 
Alezan'der, the tyrant of Fh6m (b.c. 364): and the Thebans, 
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throogh Borrow for Ub death, made bo ^blie rejoidBgB for their 
Tietory. His loss was poorly compeDsated by the destruction of 
the tyrant, who was soon after muidered by Us own family. 

In the foUo^nng year; Epatni^oB'dae entered upon bis last 
eampaign, by marching agaLost the Peloponnetiah states which had 
separate from the ti^eban alUance. Knowing the unprotected 
condition of Spar^ta^ he made a forced inarch, and appeared before 
the city while the army was at a emsidmhle distance. His 
attack was fierce i hat it was repelled by the ralour of Archid^a* 
mus, the son of Agesiliua, who, with a handful of men, com¬ 
pelled the Thebans to retreat Foiled in this attempt, he 
resolred to aurpriae the wealthy dty of M&ntinie^a; and would 
haT6 aucceeded, bad not a squadron of Athenian caralry acciden¬ 
tally reached the place a little before the appearance of the The* 
bans, and by their determined Talour baffled the utmoet efforts of 
the assailants. These repeated disappointments induced Epamt- 
non^das to hathrd a pitched battle. It was fought in tbe neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mantinw^a, and was the most arduous and sanguinary 
contest in which the Greeks had yet engaged. Epaminon'das 
fell in the tfma of yictory; and the Thebans, neglecting to pursue 
their adrantages, rendered this sanguinary struggle indecisive, 
imd productive of no other consequence than a general languor 
and debility in all the Grecian states. The gloiy of Thebes per¬ 
iled with the two great men who had raised her to fame; a 
general peace was established by the mediation of Artaxer^xes 
(B.c. 802), on the single condition, that each republic should retaan 
its respective possessions. 

Spai^ta was anxious to recover Mees^nia; but this being op¬ 
posed by the Pertiao king, Ageailiue, to punish Artaxer^xes, led 
an army into Egypt, where he supported one rebel after another, 
and acquired considexeMe wealth in this dishonourable war. On 
his return home, he died in an obscure port on tbe CyreniM 
coast, at the advanced age of eigh^-four years (b.c. 361). At tbe 
commencement of hia reign, Spar^ts had attamed the summit of 
her greatiiesa; at its close, she had sunk into hopeless weakness: 
and, notwithstanding all pTaiae bestowed upon ibis monarcb 
by the eloquent Xen'ophon, it is undeniable that most of Spar^u^s 
mWortunes were owing to the ambition, the obstinacy, and the 
perfidy of Ageailfiua, 

SnoTZOH VL Tks S$co ^ Sac^ Dedructiom of Grecian 
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FBOK B.c B6l TO B,c 3S6» 

• ScARC£LT had the tixird Pdopazmesian war terminated, when 
the Athenians, by their tyranny andrapad^ towards tbe maritime 
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stfttee, were def riTed of ftU the tdrsntagda the; had darited from 
the patriotiam of C6xion. Cbire% a blusteringi vulgar demagogue, 
raised to power hj pa&derug to the paadoiis of a lieeatious popu¬ 
lace, exhorted bia couatryi&ea ip aupplj their exhauated treasury 
by piuDdericg the wealth of thrir and colonies* This counsel 
was too faithfully obeyed. The weaker states complained; but 
the ialwida of Chios, Cos, and Bhodea, together with the city of 
Bjzftu^tium, prepared openly to rerolt, and entered into a league 
for their mutual protection (B.a 358). Cb&res was sent to chas¬ 
tise the inso^i^ts: be laid siege to the ci^ of Chios, but was 
driven from its walla with disgrace and loea ; C haTffSsy the bgjtfe 
leader that the Athenians possessed, falling in ffl|fMjgage''^|fl& 
The insurgents, encouraged by this success, began to as8um|J^ 
oifenaive, and to nayage the islands that remained faithiflr to 
Athene. A new arinament was prepared to cheek their progress, 
and it was entrusted to the joint command of Chdres, Timd^eus, 
and Ipbic'rates; but Cbdrea, having been hindered by his col¬ 
ie Ag\ies from haaarding a battle off Byzan'tium under very favour* 
able circumstances, procured their recall, and had them brought 
to trial upon a charge of treachery and cowardice. Venal orators 
conducted the prosecution; and a degraded people sentenced the 
two illustrious commanders to pay an exorbitimt fine. They both* 
retired into voluntaiy exile, and never agmn entered the service 
of their ungrateful country. Chires, left uncontrolled, wholly ne¬ 
glected the commission with which he had been intrusted, and 
hired himself and his troops to the satrap Artab&zus, then in re¬ 
bellion against Artazei^xes O^chus, king of Persia. This completed 
the ruin of the Athenians. O^chus threatened them, with the 
whole weight of his reseotmeot, unless they instantly recalled 
their armament from the East; and with this mandate the de¬ 
graded republicans were forced to comply (B.a 856). The eonfe- 
deiute states regained complete freedom and independenoe, which 
they preserved for twenty years, when they, with tho rest of 
Greece, fell under the dominion of the Macedonians. 

Spar'ta, Thebes, and Athens, having eucceaively lost their 
supremacy, the Amphictyonic council, which for more than a 
century had been a mere pageant, began to exercise an important 
influence in the affairs of Greece. They issued a decree subjecting 
the Pbociana to a heavy fine for cultivating some lauds that had 
been consecrated to Apollo, and imposing a similar penalty on the 
Spartans fur their tr^a^erous occupation of the Oadmeia (b.c. 85?). 
The Phodans, animated by their leader, Philomdlus, and secretly 
enciiuraged by the Spartans, not only refused obedience, but fiod 
recourse to arms. In defiance of the prqudioee of the age, Phi^ 
lomclus stormed the city of Delphi, plundered the sacred treasury, 
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ftsd employed its weeltb in raising an annj of meiopenary adren* 
turers. The Thebans and Locrians were foremost in avenging 
this insult to the national religion; hut the war was rather a 
series of petty sidnmshes than regujar battles. It wa§ chiofiy re- 
markaUe for the sanguinaiy spirit displayed on both sides; the 
Thabana mnrdering their captivea as sac^egious wretches; the 
Pbocians retaliatiDg these cruelties on all the captives that fell 
into their hands. At length Philom^us, being forced to a general 
engagement, under disadvantageous circumstances, waf surrounded, 
and on the point of being made prisoner, when he threw himself 
headlong from a rock to escape fallit^ into the hands of his ene* 
mies (b,o. 363). Onomar^chus, the lieutenant and brother of the 
Phoeian general, safely conducted the remnant of the army to the 
fastnesses of Cd'phi. He proved an able and prudent leader. 
With the treasures of the Delphic temple he purchased the aid of 
L y^aip^n. the chjef of yh^jsaalian p ri n ces; and, thus sup- 
poriedi he committed fearful ravagesln territories of Bcedtia 
and Ldcris. The Thebans, in great distress, applied for aid to 
Philip, kbg of Macedon, who had long sought a pretext for inter¬ 
fering in the affiurs of Greece (B.a 362); be marched immediately 
to their belief, completely routed the Pbocians in the plains of 
Thessaly, and suspended from a gibbet the body of Onomar^cbus, 
which was found among the sl^. He dai^ not, however, 
pursue his advantages further; for he knew that an attempt to 
pass the straits of Thenuop'yks would expose him to the hostility 
of all the Grecian states, which be was not yet prepared to 
encounter. 

PhayHus, the brother of the two preceding leaders of the 
Pbocians, renewed the war, and ag^ be^me formidable. Philip, 
under the pretence of checking his progress, attempted to seise 
Tbermop'ylm; but had fte mortification to find the straits pre¬ 
occupied by the Atbezuans. He returned home, apparently 
wearied of Greciaa politics; but he had purchased the services of 
venal orators, whose intriguea soon afforded him a plausible pre¬ 
text for renewed interference. The war lingered for two or three 
years; the treasures of the Delphic temple began to fail, and the 
Fhodans longed for peace. But the vengeance of the Thebans 
was insatiable: they besought Philip to crush the impious pro- 
faners the temple; sad tiiat prinoe, having lulled the eus- 
picions of the Athenians, in spite of the uigent warnings of the 
patriotic Demoe'thenee, passed the straits wi^out opposition, and 
laijl the unhappy Phodans prostrate at the feet of their inveterate 
enenuee (B.a M7). Their dtiea were dismantled, their country 
*Uid desolate, and their vote in the Ampbictyonic coundl trans¬ 
ferred to the king of Macedon* 
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A aew sacred war was excited by tbe ardfices of ifVcbmes, the 
Athenian deputy to the Amphictyonic council, a venal orator, who 
had long sold himself to Ph^p. fie accused the Loerians of Am* 
phis'sa of culdvating the Cirrbten plain, vriiich had been coose* 
crated with such ^emn eecemoniee in the first sacred war. The 
Loerians, after the example of the Phocians, refused obedience to 
the sentence of the Amphic'tyons; and the chaise of conduoting 
the war agaii^ them was intrusted to Hihp (b.o. 339). He haa* 
tened to DeTphi, marched against Amphis^ took it by storm; 
and, soon after, revealed his dedgns against the liberties ot Greece, 
by seizing and fortifying Elateia, the capital of Phoda. The 
Athenians and Thebans instahOyiook up arms; hut they intrusted 
their forces to incompetent generals, and when they encountered 
the Macedonians at Chceroneia, they w^ inetrieTably defeated. 
The independence of the Grecian oommunittes was thus destroyed; 
and in a general conventitm of the Amphictyonic states at Corinth 
(b. 0 . 837), Philip was chosen captain^general c^ confederate 
Greece, and appointed to lead their united forces against the Pm* 
sian empire. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TH£ BISTORT OF MACEDON. 


SscnoK I. O^offr(g>hicat Otitime, 


rrHIE range of Mount Xlee^mua aeparatee Tbnce and Macedon 
X from noftbero Europe, and tbe Cambdnian mountains on the 
south diTide the Utter ctnintr; from Thessaly. The space inter* 
Tening between these monnUin-chiuns was, during a long succes¬ 
sion of ages, distinguished by dilTerent appellatinns, according as 
.the harbarouR nations that tenanted these regions rose into toro- 
parary eminence. The moat ancient name of Macedonia was 
^math^ a; but the time and cause of the appellation being 
cTSil^Srarc unknown. It is difficult to describe the boundaries of 
ft country whose limits were constantly varying; but in its most 
^flourishing state, Macedon was bound^ on the north b^ the river 
' Strymon, and the Scardian branch of Mount Hm^mus; on the east 
^ by tbb .^Egean Sea; on the south by the Cambunian mountaitta; 
and mi the west by the Adriatic. It was said to contain one liun* 
died and fifty different nations ; and this number will not appear 
exaggerated, when it* is remembered that each of its cities and 
towns was regarded as an independent state. 

The westem divition of the country, on the coast of the Adriatic, 
was for the most part possessed by the uncivilized Taulant^ii. In 
their territory stood Enidam^nne, founded by a Coicyrean colony, 
whoee name the Komans changed to Pyrac'chium (J)uf'aszo), ou 
account of its ill-omened rignification; and ApdDdnia, a city colo- 



hut still on 


nized by tiie Corinthians. South of the T 


the Adriatic coast, was tlie territory of the Alymidtss, whose chief 
cities were £l;^ma and Bul^is. of these lay a little inland 
district called kingdom of becauae.the son of Agamem^- 

oQi is said to bare settled there after the murder of his mother. 

The south-eastern' part of the country, called wGmath^a, or Mace¬ 
donia Proper, contained or ^es>a, the cradle of the 

Macedemion moaaKhy, and PeTla, the faTourite capital of its most 
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powerful kingsr The districts of ^math^ie that bordered the pea 
were called and were coopecrated to the Musea. Thej 

contained the important cities Pyd^na, I^yliee, and Dfum. Norths 
east was the r^;ion of Amphax^itis, bordering the Thermaic Gulf: 
its chief cities wire Thelma, subeequentl; called Thesaalonica 
and Stagtra, the Urtb-pla^ of Aristotle. 

The Chalddian Peoinaiila, between the Thermaic and Stiymo* 
nian OuH!^ has its coast deeplj indented bj noble bays and inlets 
of the JEgem Sek It contained many important trading citieB and 
colonies, the chirf of whidi were, PiUdse, in the headland of 
the same name; ^ Corinthian colony; Tocdns^ on the 

Toronalc Gulf ^ and Oly n^thns, famous for the many sieges it sue* 
tained. In the r^dD Of £3onU, near the riTsr 8tr/mos, was 
Amphip^olis, a fhTOurite colony of the Athenians, Seotus'sa, and 
Crenides, whose name was changed to Kii lip^p i by the father of 
Alexander the Great — 

The most remarkable mountains of Macedon were the Scardian 
and other branches from the chain of Hse'mus; Pyjgflips, cele¬ 
brated for its rich mines of gold and silvWTy A^thos> which juts 
into the ^gesn Sea, forming a remarkable and dangerous pro¬ 
montory; and Olym^pus, which partly belonged to Xhes^y.. 
Mopt of ^ese^but especially the Sc^ian ebmn and Mount A^thos, 
were richly wooded, and the timber they produced was highly 
valued by ship-builders. The principal riTets falling into the 
Adriatic were the Paajdsus, the Ab^sus, the Laus,sod the Celyd'- 
nus; on the JEgetsETTItie were thexlaliac^mon, the E^rigon, the 
Ax'ius, and the Str^on, which was the northern boundary of 
Macedon, until Philip extended his dominions to the Nes'sus. 

The soil of Macedonia was very fruitful; on the S{|g-coast es- 
pedally it produced great abun dance of com, wine, ud oil, and 
most of iUinountains‘*WOTe ncn tn uiluuial bTUdresT'^^fiaoeSolrta 
was eelebrat^ lbr~B excelle nt br^ oni m esBpfi) which great 
attention was pud; no fewer~Qis£ Uilfiy Uioiisand brood mares 
being kept in the royal stud at Pel^ 

SxOTIoit n. Si4ory of ihe Jfaeedtmian Monardij/. 

VBOSI B.a 618 TO B.C 888. 

Ax Argive colony, conducted by Car'anus, is said to hare 
invaded .£matb^a ly the comm&'d of an oracle, and to have been 
conducted by a flock of goats to tne dty of Edes^sa, which was 
easily stormed (*b.c. 613). The kin^om thus founded was 
gradually enlarged at the expense of the neighbouring barbargus 
nations; and was fast rising into importance when, in the reign of 
King Amyn^tas, it became tributary to the Persians (b.o. 613)/ 
immediately after the return of Darius from his ScytLias 
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campaign. After the OTerthrow of the Persians at Macedon; 

recovered its indepeodence ; which, howeveri was never recognized * 
h; the Persian kij^a Per'dlccas IL (b.c. 4M), on oomiog to the 
throne, found his dopiinions exposed to the attacks of the Plyriana 
and Thracians, while his brother*was caioouraged to contest the 
crown bj tbe Atbemans. He waa induced by ^ese circamstances 
to take the Spartan aide in the Pe|op onneaan war, and much 
of tbe success of Bras^idaa was owing to hit active co*operation* 

Civilization and the arts of social life were intr^uced into 
Macedonia' bj*iCRllMQ^'^^e aod'" and^racceaa^ of Per^diccaa 
(o.c. 41$). Hia plana for the reform of tbe government were greatly 
impeded by the jealous hoatilily of tbe nobles, who were a kind of 
petty princes, b^ly conceding to their kings the right of prece* 
deoce. He waa a generous patron of lear^g and learned men; 
be invited Soc'rates to hia court; and munificently protected Eu¬ 
ripides when he was forced to depart from Athens. 

Archeliua waa murdered by Crat'enia, one of his favourites 
(n.o. 400); and hia death waa followed by a aeries of civil wars 
and sanguinary ravolutiona, which possess no interest or importance. 

They were terminated by the accession of Philip (b.c. S^), who, 
on the death of his brother Per'diccas IIL| eacaj^ iri>m Thebes, 
'whither he had been s^t as a hostage, and was chosen king in 
preference to his nephew, infancy disqualified him 

reigning in a criris of difficulty and danger. 

Philip found hia new ki^dom asssiled by four formidable 
armies, and distracted by the claims of two rival competitors for 
tlie throne, one of whom had the powerful support of the Athenians. 
Educated in the arts of war and state-policy by the great Epami- 
Don^daa, Philip displayed valour and wisdom adequate to the crisis: 
he purchased, by Ui^ bribes, the forbearance rather than the 
iriendahip of the Ht^aus, Pteonians, and Thracians; he then 
marched with his whole force against Argte'us and his Atheniau 
auxiliaries, whom he defeated in i^^anarjd engagement. Argte^us 
was slsin, and his supporters remiuned'‘pri6oners of war. Philip, 
anxious to court the &vour of the Athenians, dismissed his cap¬ 
tives without ransom, and resigned his pretensions to Amphip'olis. 

Having restored tranquillity to his Id^om, he began to prepare 
for its security by improving the tactics and military disdpline of 
his subjeeia. Epaminon'das, at Lenc'te and Mantineia, had shown 
the superiority a heavy column over the long lines in which the 
Greeks usually arranged their forces; and, improving on this les¬ 
son, he instituted the celebrated Ma^onian phalanx. He soon 
foimd the advantage of this improvement: having been forced to 
war by the Pmonians, he subdued their country, and made it a 
Macedonian province; and then, without resting, he marched 
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agunAt tbe DirriB oa, wjtom be 0 T 6 rt^ 3 Rj|(LdacinTely, that tbe; 
begged for peace oa an; condlfibna be pleased to impose. > 

While Athena was inTolyed in the fatal war against the colo« 
Diesi Philip^ though professing the w a r m est friendship for the 
republic, capturA Amphip'oUs, F^d^na, and Potidm^a; end 
stripped Cdt;a» king of ^^hr^, tbe most &ithful ally ^e Athe* 
nlana po8ees8ed,~br a grei^pSrtioQ of his dominions. Tbenee he 
turned his arms against the tyrants of Thessaly and Epirus } and 
received from the Tbessaliips, in gratitude for his services, the 
cession of all the revenues arising horn tbeir iiairs and markets, as 
well as all the conveniences of their harbours and shipping. 
When the campaign was concluded (b.o. S67), he married Olym^* 
pias, daughter of the king of Epirus, a princess equally remark¬ 
able for her crimes and her misfortunes. 

While Greece was distracted by the second sacred war, Philip 
was steadily pursuing bis poli^ of extending bis nortbem fron¬ 
tiers, and securing tbe maritime cities of Thrace. He was 
vigorously opposed by Kersoblej^ tes and an Athenian army ; in 
spite, however, of these"ehemiM, be captii^ tbe important city 
of ; but be deemed the conquest dearly purchased by the 

losTof an eye during tbe riege, Hb attention was next directed 
to the saci*^ war, which he was invited to undertake by tbe 
Thebans. Having subdued tbe Pborians, be made an attempt to 
seise Thermop'ylm (B.a d62), but was baffled by the energetic 
promptitude of tbe Atb^ians. They were roused to ibis display 
of valour by tbe eloquent harangues of tbe orator Demoe'thenes, 
whose whole life was spent in opposing Pbilipb derigns against 
Grecian liberty. He was soon a^r doomed to meet a second 
disappointment *, bb troops being driven from the island of 
Eubm^a by the virtuous l^h dcion, tbe last and most inco^up^Ue 
of the ''df' g^eralsmid^ ^alMmen fiiat adomea the 

Athenian republic. 

These dbappointments only stimulated hb activity. Having 
purchased, by large bribes, the services of eeversl traitors in 
Olyn'thus, he marched against that opulent city (b,o. 349), while 
the venal orators at Athena, whom he had taken into his pay, 
dissuaded the careless and sensual Athenians from hastening to 
the relief of their allies. The noble exhortations, solemn warn¬ 
ings, and bitter reproachse of Demos'the&ee, failed to inspire his 
countrymen with energy; they wasted tbe time of action in dis¬ 
cussions, embaetiee, and fruitless expeditions; and when they 
began to prepare for eome more serious interference, they w§re 
astounded by the intelUgenoe that Olyn^thus was no more. It 
had been betrayed to Philip, who levelled its walls and buildings 
to tbe ground, and dragg^ the inhabitants into slavery, Tlds 
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triumph waa followed hy the couquBat of the whole Cbalddtan 
peninaultt, with iu Taluable eonunerdal nurts and eeaports. His 
attificee imd hribos disarmed the yetigeaiice of the Athemans, and 
lulled them into a fatal security, wUle Philip finallj put an end 
to the sacred war by the utter destrucrion of the Phociane. They 
eTen pennittad him to extend his conquests in Thebes, and to 
acquire a commanding influence in the Peloponndsus, by leading 
an armament thither, which completed the humiliation of the 
Spartana 

For tereral yean Philip was engaged in the conquest of the 
commercial cities in the Thracian Chersonese and on the shores of 
the Propon'ris, while the Athenians made some Tigorous but 
desultory eflbrts to check its progress. At length the third sacred 
war against the Loorians of Amphis'sa gave him an opportunity 
of again appearing as The ^mhpidn of the national religion of 
Greece. Wb ^entoed Pbdcis, and thence marched to Arophis'sa, 
which he totally destroyed (B.a 888). Before the southern 
Greeks their astonishment, ha threw off the 

mask which had hitherto concealed bis plans, and announced to 
the states his design of becoming their master, by seizing and 
.fortifying Elataia, The Thebans and Athenians united in defence 
of Grecian Hber^, but unfortunately they entrusted their forces 
to feeble and treacheroua commanders. They encountered the* 
Macedonians, headed by I^ilip and his raliant son Alexander, in ' 
the pluns of Chmronefa, and were irretrieyably ruined. They 
were forced to accept of peace dictated by the conqueror, who 
treated the Thebans with dreadful aererity, but showed great 
forbearance «md kindness to the Athenians, in the following year 
a general convention of the Grecian states was held at Corinth, 
where it was reeolred that all should unite in a war agmost the 
Persians, and that Philip should be appointed captidn*general of 
the confederate forces. While preparations were making for this 
great enteiprise, Philip was stabbed to the heart by Pausinias, a 
Macedonian nobleman (n.o. 836), whose motives for committing 
such an atrocious crime cannot be satisfactorily ascertained. 

Alexan^der, deeervedly sumamed the Great, succeeded bis 
father, but on his accession had to contend against a host of 
enemies. The Thndans, the lUyiians,* and the other barbarous 


tribes of the north, took up arms, hoping that they might easily 
triumph over his youth and inecq>eiience. But they were miser* 
ably disappointed. Alexander, in an incredibly short space of 
ti{ue, forced their Cwtaessea, and inflicted on them so severe a 
clwtisemeot, that they never again dared to attempt a revolt. 
But, in the meantime, a report had been spread in Greece that 
Alexander bad fallen in Illy^ria. The different states began to 
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make Tigorous^reparations for off the joke of Maeedon; 

and the Theb«^ took the lead m the revolt, bj mturdering the 
govemon that Philip bad appointed, and besieging the garrison in 
^e Cadmdia {B.a 335). Fourteen days had acarcelj elapsed, 
when Alezuuier, eager for vengeance, appeared before the walls 
of Thebea After a brief gtruggloi the city was taken fay storm, 
and levelled with the ground. The conqueror spared the Uvea of 
those who were descended &om Fin'dar, of the priestly familiesj 
and of all who had shown attachment to the Mae^onian interest; 
but the rest of the inhabitants were doomed to death or slavery. 
It must, however, be remarked, that the Bceotians in Alexander's 
army were more active than the Macedonians in this scene of bar- 
barity, and that the Thebans, by their previous treatment of the 
Bcdotian cities, h ^ provoked retaliation. Alexan^der subse¬ 
quently regrett^ the fate of Thebes, and confessed that its de¬ 
struction was both cruel and impolitic. 

This dreadful calami^ spread terror throughout Greece; the 
states hastened to renew their submiasion; and Alezan'der, whose 
whole soul was bent on the conquest of Asia, accepted their ex¬ 
cuses, and renewed the confederacy, of which his father had been 
chosen chief. He then entrusted the govermnent of Greece and 
Macedon to Antip^ater, and prepared to invade the great empire of 
Persia with an army not ezcee^g five thousand horse and thirty 
thousand foot (b.o. 334). He led hia forces to Sestus in Thmce, 
whence they were transported across the Hellespont without op¬ 
position, the Persians having totally neglected the defence of their 
western frontier* 

The Persian satraps rejected the pmdent advice of Mem^non, 
who recommended them to lay waste the countiy, and force the 
Macedonians to retnm home by the pressure of famine; but they 
collected an inmieDse army, with which they took post on the 
Granicua, a river that fiows from Mount Ida into the Fiopontis. 
Alexander did not hesitato a moment in engaging the enemy, 
QOtwithstending the vast superiority of the ho^e forces. He 
forded the river at the head of his cavalry, and, after being ex- { 
posed to great personal danger, obtained a decisive victory, with^ 
the lose of only eigh^-five hcmmen and thirty of the light! 
infantry. This glorious achievement was followed by the subju-* 
gation of all the provinces west of the river Hilys, which had 
formed the ancient kingdom of Lydia; and b^ore the first 
campaign closed, Alexander was the undisputed^jogStonof-Aaia 
)(loor. 

The second campaign opened with the redaction 
after which the Macedonian hero entered CUfcia, and, marching* 
through the pass called the Syrian Gates, reached bay of 

B 
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W%u3f where he expected to meet Deriue and th# Pereien army. 
But that moziarch^ persuaded by hia fiatterere that Alexander wae 
afraid to meet him and tremUed at hia approach^ bad entered 
the defilee in quest of the Greeks^ and waa thos ^tangled in the 
narrow Talleys of the Syrian Straits, where it*waa impossible to 
derive advantage from hia vast superiority of numl^rs. Alex^ 
ander instantly prepared to profit by this imprudence. He at- 
tacked the b^barian columna with his resi^eas phalanx^ and 
broke them to pieces. The valour of the Greek mercenaries in 
the pay of Persia for a time rendered the victory doubtful \ but 
the Macedonians, victorious in every other part of the field, at* 
tacked this body in flank, and put it to a total rout Darius fled 
in tixe very beginning of the engagement, leaving his wife, his 
mother, his daughters, and bis ini^t eon, to the mercy of the 
conqueror. The Persians, entangled and crowded in the defiles of 
tbe mountains, suffered so severely in tbeir flight, that they made 
no effort to defend their camp, which, with 931 its vast treasures, 
became the prey of the HacedoDians. The conduct of Alexander, 
after this unparalleled victory, proved that he deserved success. 
He treated the captive Perrian princesses with the greatest respect 
. and kindness, and dismissed wi^out ransom the Greeks whom he 
bad made prisoners while fighting against their country. 

Before invading Upper Asia, Alexander prudently resolved to 
subdue the maritime provinces, lie encountered no resistance 
until he demanded to be admitted into the dty of Tyre, when the 
inhabitants boldly set him at defiance. It would be inconsistent 
with our narrow limits to describe the siege of this important 
place (b.o. S3S). Suffice it to say, that, after a tedious siege and 
desperate resistance. Tyre was taken by storm, and its inhabitants 
either butchered or oi^Qved. This success was followed by the 
auhmissiou ofjdlPalasttte, except G£sa, which made as obstinate 
a defence as Tyre, and was aa severely punished. From O&sa the 
Macedonians entered Egypt, which submitted to them alniont 
without a blow. 

Having received, during the winter, conriderable reinforcements 
from Greece, Macedon, and Thrace, Alexander opened his fourth 
eampmgn by crossing the Euphr&tes at Thap'sacus; thonce be 
advanced to the Tigris, and, having forded that river, entered the 
plains of Assyria. He found Darius with an immense army, com¬ 
posed nof^e^y eff Persians, but of tbe wild tribes from tho 
deserts east of the Caspian, encamped near the village of Gauga- 
; but as this place is little known, the battle that decided tbe 
fate of an empire is more usually nam<^ from Acbda, tho nearest 
town of importance to tbe plmos on which it was fought (n.c. SSI). 
Uaviag halted for a few days to refresh his men, Alexander ad- 
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vaDced early in the znoroiog agunet the raet host of Sarfus. 
Uurius led his forces forward with so little skill that the horse 
became intermingled with the foot, and the attempt to disentangle 
them broke the 1^. Alexander forming hia troops into a wedge, 
occupied this gap, dtad puahing right forwards, threw the Asiatics 
into irretrievable confusion. The Persian cavaliy on the left wing 
continued to muntain the fight after the centre was broken, but 
when Alexander, with a select sqadron, assailed their flank, they 
broke their Unee and fled at full gallop from the field. It was no 
longer a battle, but a slaughter; forty thousand of the barbarians 
were slain, while the loss of the Greeks did not exceed five hun¬ 
dred men. The triumph was, however, sullied by the wanton 
destruction of Persep^olia, which Alexander is said to have burned 
at the instigation of on Athenian courtesan, when heated with wine 
during the rejoicing after the victory. 

The first intention of Darius aft^ his defeat was to establish 
bimself in Media; but bearing that Alexander was approaching 
I^cbat&Ds, he fled to Hyrcdnia with a aman escort Here he was 
deposed by the satrap Bessus, and thrown into chains. On receiving 
this intelligence, Alexander advanced agionst Bessus with the ut¬ 
most speed; but he came too late to save the unhapi^ Darius, who 
was savagely stabbed by the rebels, and left to expire at the road¬ 
side. Hia fate was soon avenged by his former enemy. Alexander 
continuM the piirsuit so vigorously, that Bessus was soon taken, 
and put to death with the most horrible tortures. Spitam jnes, and 
several other satmpa, still maint^ed a desperate struggle for inde¬ 
pendence, assisted by the barbarous tribes of the dasort. Four 
yearn were spent in subduing these chiefs and their alUet; in the 
course of which time Alexander conquered Bogdianfi^^d 

the countries now included ip eon^em T^t^, Khom^, and 
£a^* {b.o, SS?). But still desirous of further triumphs^ he re¬ 
solved to invade India. 

Whilst Alexander was thus engaged, Uie Lacedcexnnaiains, insti¬ 
gated by their warlike monarch A^gis, declared war against 
Macedon; but were ^>eedily subdued \fj Antip'ater. They sent 
ambassadors into Asia to supplicate the ^emency of the Macedo¬ 
nian monarch, and were generously pardoned by Alexander (b.c. 
330). Another proof of the young hero’s respect for the ancient 
Gre^an states, was his permittang riie Athenians to banish Xe'- 
chines, the aadent friend of Macedon, after he had been conquered 
by Demoe'theneSy in the most remarkable oratorical exmtest recorded 
in the annals of eloquence, wfis'ehines accused Ctee'iphon fo( 
having proposed that a golden crown should be given to Demos'- 
thenes os a testimony to the rectitude of his political career, 
^'chines assailed the whole coune of policy recommended by 
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D^moA^theneSi declftricg that it had cauaad the nin of Grecian 
independence. Demoe^thenee defended his political career so 
triumphantly, that iSB^chinee was sent into banishment for haring 
instituted a i^iciotza proseoutioz^ 

Alexander, haring made all necessary preparations for the inra* 
aioD of India (B.a 327), adranced towa^ that country by the 
route of Kandahar, whi<^ is that generally used by cararana to and 
from Persia at the present day. ' One dlririon of his army, haring 
pushed forward to the banka of the In'duSi prepared ererything 
requisite for fording the lirer, while the king was engaged in sub* 
duing such cities and fortresses as might be of service in forming 
magazines, should he adranee, or securing a retreat, if he found it 
necessary to return. No opposition was made to the passage of 
the In'dus. Alexander received on its eastern bank the submission 
of Tax'iles, a powerful Indian prinoe, who supplied bim with seven 
thousand In<Uan horse as auxiliaries. Continuing his inarch 
through the* country now called the Punj-ib, or land of the five 
rivers, he reached the hanks of the Hydaa^pes (/AAim), and found 
the opposite side occupied ij an Indian prince, called Pdrua by 
the historians, though that name, like Bren^nus among the Oauls, 
and Darius among the Pemans, more properly derignated an office 
than an individuaL 

The Indian army was more numerous than the Macedonian, and 
it had, besides, the support of three hundred war*chariots and two 
hundr^ elephants* Alexander could not pass the river in the 
presence of such a boat without danger; but by a series of stratn* 
gems he lulled the enemy into false securi^, and reached the right 
hank with little interruption. A battle ensued, in which the 
Indians were totally defeated, and P6rus himself made prisoner. 
The conqueror continued his march eastwards, croasing the Aces'- 
ines {Ckirndh) and the Hydradtee (Jlav()i but when he reached 
the By'phasis his troops unanimously refused to continue 

their march; and Alexander was reluctantly forced to znake the 
Fttqj-&b the limit of his conquesta. He detmrined, however, to 
return into central Asia hy a different route hoax that by which he 
bad advanced, and caused vessels to be built cm the Hydas^pea to 
transport his troops down that stream to its junction with the 
In^du^ and thence to the ocean* His navigation employed several 
months, being frequently retarded fay the hostilities of the natives, 
espedally the warlike tribe of the Msl^ After having wistfully 
surveyed the watam of the Indian Ocean, Alexander determined to 
.oroce^ towards Penepolis through the banan solitudes of Qsd'^ 
roria (‘B.a 826), while his fleet, under Near'cbius was employed in 
the survey of the Persian Gulf/from the mouth of the Indus to 
that of the Euphrites. He endured many hardships j but at length 
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arrived, with laA losa tlian might reasonably hate been anticipated, 
in the fertile proyincea of Peraia. His actiye mind was nest 
directed to securing the vast empire he bad acquired, and joining 
Europe to Asia by the bonds of •his commercial intercourse. No 
better proof of the wisdom of his plans can be given than the fact, 
that most of the cities be founds as trading marts are still the 
places of most commercial importance in their respectird countries. 
But while be was thus honourably and usefully employed, his 
career was cut short by a feyer, the consequence of ezeessiye 
drinking^a vice in which all the Macedonians were prone to in¬ 
dulge ^er tho fatigues of war (b.o. 324, hfay 28tb). His sudden 
death preyentedhim from making any arrangements respecting 
Buccession or a regency, but in 1^ last agony be gaye bis ring to 
Per'diccas, a Macedonian nobleman who had obt^ed the chief 
place in his favour after the death of Hephsss'tion. 


Sbctiok III. Dmoh^im of the Macedonim JBnipire, 

raox ax. 624 to 80U 

rKR'nrccis was the only one of Alexander^ folio wen who 
refused a portion of his treaeores when the young hero shared them 
among his friends just before his iDTaaion of A^. Possessing no 
small share of the enthuaa^ of his late illustrious master, tern- 
pored by policy and prudence, Fer'diccas seemed the best fitted of 
all the generals to consolidate the mighty empire which Alexander 
had acquired. But the Macedotuan nobles possessed a more than 
ordinary share of the pride and turbulence that distinguish a feudal 
aristocracy; they had formed several conspiracies agmnst the life 
of the late monarch, by whose exploits and generosity they bad so 
largely profited : and consequently they were not di^Ktsed to sub¬ 
mit to one who had so recently been theix equal Scarcely had 
the regency been formed, when the Macedonian infantry, at the 
instigation of Mele&ger, chose for their sovereign Arrhida'us, the 
imbecile brother of Alexander. The civil war consequent on this 
measure was averted, at the very instant it was al^t to burst 
forth, by the rerignation of Arrhidse^us: and as bis incapacity soon 
became notoriotis, all parties concurred in the propriety of a new 
arrangement* It was accordingly agreed that Per'diecas should bo 
regent, but that Airbidss'us idiould retain the shadow of royalty ; 
provision was made toe the child with which Roxdnap Alexander’s 
widow, was pr^int; and the principal provincee were divid^ 
among the lilac^onian generals, with the powers previously exer¬ 
cised by the Persian satraps. 

During these dissensions the body of Alexander lay unburied 
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ami neglected, and it wae not tmtil two years aft^ his death that 
bis remains were coDaigiied to the tomb. But his followers still 
showed their respect for his memory, by retaining the feeble Arr- 
hideous on the throne, and preT^ting the marriage of Per'diccas 
with Cleop&tra, tiie daughter of Philip; a unibn which manifestly 
WE8 projected to open a way to the throne. 

But while this project of marriage occuped the attention of the 
regent, a league had secretly been formed for his destruction; and 
the storm burst forth from a quarter whence it was least expected. 
Alexander, in his march against Darius, had been contented with 
receiving the nominal submismon of the northern provinces of Asia 
Minor, inhabited by the barbarous tribes of the Cappadocians and 
Paphlftgonians. ^patient of subjection, these savage nations 
aa^rted their independence after the death of Alexander, and chose 
Arisrithe s for their leader. Peridiceas sent against them Eumenes, 
wSo*Fdd hitherto fulfilled the peaceful duties of a secretary \ and 
sent orders Ho Antig'onus and Leoo&tus, the governors of Western 
Asia, to join the ex|^ition with all their forces. These commands 
were disobeyed; and Peridiccas was forced to march with the royal 
army against the insurgents. He easily defeated these undisciplined 
troops, hut sulli^ his victory hy unneceBsary cruelty. On his 
return be summoned the satraps of Western Asia to appear before 
bis tribunal, and answer for their disobedience. Antig'ooos, seeing 
hU danger, entered into a league with PtoVemy, the satrap of 
Egypt, Antip'ater, the governor of Macedon, and several other 
noblemen, to crush the regency. Per'diccas, on the other band, 
leaving Eumenes to guard Lower Asia, marched with the choicest 
divisions of the royal army against Ptol'emy, whose craft and 
ability he dreaded even more than bis power. 

Antip'ater and Grat^erus were early in the field; they crossed 
the Hellespont with the army that had been left for the defence of 
Macedon, and on their londing were joined by Neoptol'emua, the 
governor of Phrygia Their new confederate wSom^ the Mace- 
donian leaders that the anny of Eumenes was weak, disorderly, 
and incapable of making ibe slightest resistance. Seduced by this 
false information, they divided their forces; Antip'ater hasteniDg 
through FhiygU in pursuit of Per'diccas, while Crafems and 
Neoptol'emus inarched against Eiimenea. They encountered him 
in the Trojan plain, aud were completely defeat^ NcoptoVemus 
was slain in the first onset, and Crat^erus lay mortally wounded, 
undistinguished among the heaps of dead. Eumenes, having 
learned the state of Crat'erus, hastened to relieve him \ he found 
in tile agonies of death, and bitterly lammsted the misfortunes 
* that had changed old friends into bitter enemies. Immediately 
after this great victory, Edmenee sent mtelligeoce of bis success to 
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Pdr'diccas; bqt two daja before the meeaenger reached the royal 
camp the regent was no more. His army, wearied by the long 
eiege of Feldsium, became disaatiafied; their mutino os diapositiona 
were secretly encouraged by the emisaaries of PtoPemy. Py'thon, 
who bad been fovnerly employed by the regent in tiie mthtess 
massacre of some Greek merceo arias for disobedisnee of ordersi 
organized a conspiracyi and Per'diccas was murdered in bis tent 
(B.C. 821). Had the news of the Tictoty obtained by Eumenes 
reached the camp earlieri the regent's life might have l^n saved ; 
but now the news served only to aggravate the malice of the in¬ 
surgent satraps. 

In the meantime a brief struggle for independence bad taken, 
place in Greece^ which is commo^y called the Ijamiaa war^ from > 
the town in whose neighbourhood ^e principal con* 

Instigated by the orators Hyper'ides and Demos'tbenesi the 
Athenians boldly proclaimed themselvea the restorer of Grecian 
freedom, and called on the other states to second them in the great i 
struggle for liber^. The ^toliaos, and the hardy mountuneers/ 
of IMris and Phdcis, eagerly responded to the summons { but of the) 
other states, Thebes no longer existed, Sparta was too proud tp act 
under her andent rival, and the Acbsass and Arcadians too pru¬ 
dent to risk their present tranquillity for the doubtful chances ofi 
war (b.o . 828) . Alarmed by tbe intelligence of this confederacy,' 
Affflp'aiernStarched to secure tbe straits of Thennop'ylm ; but he 
was met by the Athenians under Leos'tbenes, and his forces put to 
the rout. The remnant of tbe Macedonian army sought refuge in 
Lamia, a strong fortress on the Malian Oulf, which the victorious 
army closely besieged. Uzifortunately for the Athenians, Leos'- 
thenes was slain in a sally, and the command of the confederates 
intrusted to Antip^hilus, a general of great valour, but deficient in 
skill and discretion. Intoxicated by a second victory over the 
Macedonians, he kept careless guard, of which Antip'ater took 
advantage to break through the hostile lines, and form a junction 
with a fresh army from Macedon. Thus reinforced, be attacked 
the confederates, and completely annihilated their army. The 
Athenians had no resource but submission: they were compelled 
to abolish tbe democracy, to receive garrisons into their fortresses, 
and to give up their patriotic oratom to the conqueror’s vengeance. 
The cruel Antip^ater put Hyper'ides to death, after having subjectod 
him to insult and torture. Demoe^thenea eaeaped a rimihu* &te by 
committing suicide. Undismayed by these calamities, the ^to- 
lians resolved to continns the war ; and Antip^ater, eager to inarch 
into Aria against Feridiccas, was forced to grant them peace %n 
favourable conditions. • 

As soon os Ptoremy bad been informed of tbe murder of Per'diccas, 
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ho eamo to the royBl moj with o Urge supply of^wiue and pro¬ 
visions. His londness and eonrteous manners so won upon these 
turbulent soldiers, that they unaniaoiisly offered him the regency; 
but he had the prudence to decline so dangerous an office. On his 
refosali the feeble Arrhidss^us anA Uie trsdtor tPy^thon were ap¬ 
pointed to the regency, just as the news aniv^ of the recent 
victory of Eumenes. Tins intelligence filled the royal army with 
indignation. Crat'erus bad been always a farourite with the 
soldiers ; Eilmenes was despised on account of hie former unwarhke 
occupation. They hastily passed a vote proclaiming Eilmenes and 
his ^herents public enemies, and denouncing all who afforded 
tlaem support or protection. The advance cf an army to give 
efiect to these decrees was delayed by a new revolution. Eurid^ice, 
the wife of ArrhidA'us, a woman of great ambition and consider- 
ablo talent for intrigue, wrested the r^^ncy from her feeble husband 
and Py'thon, but was stripped of power on the arrival of Aaitip^- 
star, who reproached the Macedonians for submitting to tho 
government of a woman; and, being ably supported by Antig^onus 
and Seledeus, obtained for himself office of regent. 

No sooner had Aotip'ater been invested with supreme power 
than he sent Arrhids'os and Eurid'ice prisoners to Pella, and 
intrusted the oondoet of the war against Edmenes to the crafty and 
ambitious Antig^onns. Cassan'der, the son of Antip'ater, joined 
the expedition with a thousand horse, and being hixuself a selfish 
and cxuming statesman be soon penetrated the. aecret plans of 
Antig'onus, and vainly warned the regent of his dugerous 
designs. A. quarrel soon took place between the worthy col¬ 
leagues } and Cassan'der returned to Europe, where he was about 
to commence a career as bold and bloody as that of Antig^onus in 
Asia. Eiimenes was unaUe to cope with the forces sent against 
him; having been defeitod in the open field, he took dielter in 
Nora, a Cappadocian city, and maintained a vigorous defence, 
rejecting the many tempting ofiers by which Antig^onus endea¬ 
voured to win him to the support of his deagna (b. 0 , S18). The 
death of Antip'ater produced a new revolution in the empire; and 
Edmenes in the meantime escaped from Ndra, aoeompanied by his 
principal friends, on fleet horses that had been trained for this 
especial service. 

Antip'ater, at his death, bequeathed the regency to Polysper'- 
chon, eocdoding his son Cassan'der from power on account of his 
crimmal intrigues with the wicked and ambitious Euridlce. 
Though a brave general, Polysper'chon had not the qualifications 
of\ statesman: he provoked the powerfiil resentment of Antig'o- 
*ous by eoteriog into a close alliance with Edmenes; and he 
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permitted Castux^der to etrengtheii Umeelf in Boutheni Greece^ 
where he Bei 2 ed the strong fortress of Mimjr/hia. His next 
messurea were of still more questionable policy: he recalled 
(.)lTm^pias, the mother of Alezaqder, whom Antip^ater had banished 
on account of her turbulent dispoeition^ and he proclaimed bis 
intention of restoring democracy in the Grecian states The latter 
edict was received with the utmost enthusiasm at Athens; an 
urgent embas^ was sent to the regent, requesting him to send an 
army to protect the eiQr from Oaasan^der and his partisans, 
rolyspex^chon sent his son Alexander with a considerable force 
into Attica; and no sooner were news of his approach ieceiTed> 
than the restoraticm of democracy was Toted by a tomnltuous 
assembly, and a decree passed for proceeding against all aristocratsi 
as capit^ enemies of the state (B«p« 81 71 Several illustrious indi^* 
vidualsi and among otBnFCSe TirWoYu Phddoo, fell victims to 
this burst of popular violence, which the regent made no effort to 
check or control. * 

Oas^'der, however, remained master of the ports of Athens, 
and was thus enabled to fit out a considerable fleet, which he sent 
to the Thrician Boe'phoms, under the command of his friend 
Nicdnor, to second the enterprisee of Antig'onus. Nicdnor was at 
first defeated by the royal navy; but being reinforced, he renewed 
the engagement, and captured all the enemy's ships except the 
admiral’s galley. The news of'this victory rendered the power of 
Autig'onus paramount in Lower Asia, and gave Caaaan'der posses¬ 
sion of Athens. The Athenians, however, suffered no injury from 
the change; the government of their city having been intrusted to 
Demdtrius Fhsldreus, who ruled them with justice and moderation 
during ten years. 

Polysper^ohon, unable to drive Casssn^der from Attica, entered 
the Peloponndsus to punish the Arcadians, and engaged in a fruit¬ 
less siege of Megalop^olis. In the meantime Oljm'piaa, to whom 
he bad confided tiie govhmment of Maoedon, eeis^ Arrhidae'^us 
and Eurid'ice, whom she caused to be murde:^ in prison. Cas- 
san''der hasted, at the head of all hia forces, to avenge the death of 
his mistress; Olym^pias, unable to meet him in the field, fled to 
Pyd'na; but the dty was forced to surrender after a brief defence, 
and Olym^piaa was immediately put to death. Among the captives 
were ^x&na, tiie widow, ^exander iE'gus, the posthumous 
son, and Theasalonfea, the youngest daughter of Alexander the 
Great. Caasan^der sought and ohtrioed the hand of the latter 
princess, and thus consoled hlmaelf for the loss of his beloved 
Eurid'ice. By this marriage he acquired such influence, tBat 
Polysper'chon did not venture to return home, but continued iiP 
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the Pelc^onsteiu, where he retamed lor some time a shadow of 
authority orer the few Macedonians who still clung to the family 
of Alexander. 

Iq Asia. Edmesea maintaiaed the^ royal cause against Antig'onus, 
though deserted by all the aa^t^ and harassed by the mutinous 
disposition of his troops, eepedally the Argyras^pides, a body 
of guards that Alexander had raised to attenSnls^wnpSIbon; and 
presented with the* silrer shields from which they derired their 
name. After a long striigglei both armies joined in a decisive en¬ 
gagement; the Argyras^pides * broke the hostile infantry, but 
learning that their baggage had in the meantime been captured by 
the light troops of the enemy, they mutinied in the very moment 
of victory, and delivered their le^er, bound with his own sash, 
into the hands of his merciless enemy (s.c. 316), The faithful 
Eumehes was put to death by the traitorous Antig'onus; but be 
punished tiie Argyras'pides for their treachery; justly dreading 
their turbuleifce, he sent them in small detainments agiuost the 
barbarians ^ and thus sacrificed in detail the veterans that had 
overthrown the Fenian empire. 

Antig'onuB, immediately after his victory, began openly to aim 
at the sovereignty of the entire Macedonian empire. The weight 
of his power was first directed against the satraps whose rebelUous 
conduct had enabled him to triumph over Eumenes. Feuces^tes of 
Persia was banished, Fy^tbon of Media put to death, and Seledcus 
of Babylon could only escape a similar fate by a precipitate flight 
into Egypt. The Ma^onian governors in the west, instigated by 
Seleiicus, formed a league for mutual defence, and sent an embassy 
to Antig^onus, who answered tbrir proposals with menace and 
insult. But at the same time he prepared to wage a more effectual 
war than one of words while his armies orerran Syria and Asia > 
Minor, he roused the southern Greeks, the ^tolians, and Epirotes, < 
to attack CassanMer in Hacedon. He bribed the mountaineers 


and nortiiem barbarians to attack Lyrim'achus in Thrace, while 
his son Demetrius, afterwards named Poliorcdtes, or the conqueror 
of cities, marched against the Egyptian PtoPemy. 

The first important operations of the war took place in Southern' 
Syria. PtoVemy overthrew Dem4trius near O&sa, and, in conse* 
queues of his became master of Pslestme and Pheenida. 

But the Egyptimis were defeated in thoir turn at the oommence- 
mest of the next campaign ^ their recent acquisitions were lost as 
rapidly as they had b^n gained; and D^^trius would have 
invaded their country with great prospect of success, had he not 
been involved in an unwise contest with the Arabs. 


* Wo have already mentioned that the excavated city of Petra 
was the great depdt of the caravan-trade between the southern 
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countries of A^a and northeni A&ica. AtheDaBoa, a general in the 
armj of Antig^onus^ was sent to seise its rich stoves: he surprised 
tlie inhabitants by a rapid inarch and unexpected attack, ai^ was 
retumiDg laden with plunder to join the main army; but the 
Nabatbie'an ^rabs, enraged bj* their loss, hastily collected their 
forces, and, urging their dromedaries through the desert, overtook 
Athenieus near G&za, where they not only recovered the spoil, but 
almost annihilated his army. Demetrius eagerly hasted to 
avenge this loss, but be was baffled by the fastnesses of Arabia 
Petrie'a; and when he returned into Syria, he received intelligence 
that directed all his attention to the state of Upper Asia. 

After Ptol^emy’s victory at Q&sa, Seleucus, with a small but 
gallant band of attendants, boldly threw himself into his ancient 
satrapy of Bab'ylon, and was received with so much enthusiasm 
that he obtained possesrion of all his former power without striking 
a blow. The Persian and Median satraps appointed by Antig'onus 
hastened to destroy the dangerous enemy had A us suddenly 
arisen; but they were totally routed, a^r a brief but ineffectud 
struggle ( B.c. This battle, from which a new dynasty 

may he dat^, fmes an important epoch in Qiecian history, 
called the era of the Seleuddm. 

Alarmed by these occurrences^ Antig^onua haatmed to conclude * 
a peace with his other opponents; and a treaty was ratified which 
was pregnant with the elements of future war. Casaan'der agreed 
to restore the freedom of the Grecian cities, without the slightest 
intention of performing bis promise. Ptol^emy consented that 
Antig'onus should retain his present possessions, while he was 
preparing a fleet to seize the Asiatic islands, previous to invading 
Syria; Lysim^achus was resolved to annex the northern provmces 
of Asia Minor to his satrapy of Thiuce, and all agreed to acknow¬ 
ledge the son of Alexander for their sovcoeign, though a resolu¬ 
tion had been already fonned for his destruction. Alarmed by 
the murmurs of the Uacedemians, Casean'der caused Koxina, 
Alexander ^'gus, and Her'coles, the last survivor of the great 
conqueror, to be assastinated; and soon after cemtigned tbe princess 
Cleop&tra to tbe same fate, dreading that she might bestow her 
hand on some of the rival satraps. 

It was not long before Antig^onus discovered that he had been 
docoived in the recent trea^ by Caasan'der and Ptolemy. He 
sent his son Demetrius into Greece, under the pretence of restoring 
the liberty of the states; and Athens, still enamoured of the 
memory of its freedom, opened its gates to the young prince (n.c. 
306). Thence he sidled to Cy'prus and gained a decisive victo^ 
over the Egyptian fleet that came to protect tbe island. He was • 
baffled, however, in an attempt to int ade Egypt; and when he 
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vKQt from thence to beaege Rhodes, he was recall(4 to Greece by 
the prayers of the Athenians, who were exposed to imminent 
danger from the power of Cassan'der. 

The success of Demetrius induced his father to nominate him 
captmn*geaeral of Gbeece,—an injudidous measure, which led to 
the formation of a new confederacy against Antig^onos. Cossan'- 
der renewed his attacks on Southern Greece; Ptol'emy entered 
Syria; Lyaim'achus, with an army of veterans, invaded Thrace; 
while Seleticus marched westwards with the numerous forces of 

4 

Upper Asia, including four hundred and eighty elephants. The 
junction of Lysim'a^iu and Seleticus in t*hrygia necessarily 
brought on a deddve engagement, which Antig'onus, reinforctid 
by his gallant son Dem^bius, showed no anxiety to avoid (B.C. 
^8^ The battle that decided the fate of an empire was fought 
at Ip'eus in P hiygia : it ended in the defeat and death of Anrig'o-' 
DUS, afld Ills dMlHlCtioQ of the power that he had raised. The 
con8e(^uences *of this victory were a new partition of the pro* 
vinces, and the erection of the satrapies into udependent king* 
dums. Seleiicus became monarch of Upper Asia; Ptol'emy added 
Syria and Palestine to Egypt; Lysim'acbosobtained the northern 
pi'ovincee of Asia Minor os an appendage to his kingdom of 
Thrace; and the services of Cassan'der were rewarded not only 
with the sovereign^ of Macedon and Greece, but also of tho 
rich province of Cilicia. Thus, in the course of a single genera* 
tiiin, the mighly empire of Aloxander had risen to unparalleled 
greatacBs, and fallen into hopeless ruin; while not a single dus* 
Cendant of tiie illustrious founder was spared to transmit his name 
to posterity. The most enduring memorial of his policy was tho 
of Alexandria, founded during his Egyptian campaign, which 
became one of the greatest commeidal marts of antiquity, and 
is still at the head of the trade between Europe and the Levant. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

HISTORY OF THE STATES THAT AROSE FROM TEE 
DISMEMBEBUENT OF THE MACEDONIAK EMPIRE. 


8b€TI05 L The ^itory of Mactim cmd Oteeeefrom iho Battle of 

Iptue to the Jtofnm Cmqued. 

nou B.C. 801 TP Bx. 146. 

A fter the fatal battle of I|/8ua, Demdtriua Bed to Gteoce, 
hoping to obtain a refuge from the Atbeniaae, whom he had 
eaeentii^y aerred in the days of hie proeperity; hut the harboun 
and galea of the city were cloaed agwiat him. HuTing obtained, 
howoTer, the reatoration of the ahips and money he had depoeited 
there, he eetahliahed himaelf in the reloponadeoe, and commenced 
a desultory naral war againat Lytim'acfaua. Seledcue, who now 
transferred to Lyam^achuathe jeUouey of which the fallen fortunes 
of DemdtiiuB could no longer an object, sought an alliance with 
his ancient enemy, and married Stratonice, the daughter of Pemd* 
triua, and this union was equally adTantageous to both parties. 

Cssaan'der did not Icng suirire the establiahment of his power: 
on his death ( rp. 296), he left Maceddnia to his three sons, of 
whom Philip speedily fallowed his father to the grave. The eur* 
Tiyors quarrelled about the diviaon of their inheritance. Antip'ater 
murdered his mother Thessalonfca, on account of the favour she 
showed to hie hrother Alexander. The vengeanoe of his brother 
being, however, supported by the general feeling of the Macedo*^ 
nians, he fled to the court of his bther«in-law Lysim'achus, whore 
he died prematurely. Dreading the resentment of the Thracian 
monarch, Alexander sought the aid of Fyr^rhus, king of Epirus, 
and Demltrius Poliorcdtea, who both entered Ma^on, in the hope 
of gaining some advantage. The amhition of Demetrius soon pro* 
yoked the jealousy of the eon of Caasao'dar) he grew jealoua^of 
his ally, and attempted to remove so formidable a competitor by 
stratagem; but he was counterplotted and slain. The vacant 
throne was seized by Demetrius, who poeeeased, in addition to 
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Ma6edo&; Thecalj, a great portion of Southern Git^ce, with the 
proTinc^ of At'tica and Megaria, to which, after e fierce resistance, 
be added Bosdtia. He might have eojoyed thia extensive realm in 
tranquillitj, but his restless ambition led to fonn plans for the 
recover; of his father's power in Asia. * 

Seleucus end Ptol^em;,in great alarm at the sudden appearance 
of a rival, formidable bj the revived influence of his father’s claim, 
and still more b; bis personal qualities, roused L;aim^achus, king 
of Thrace, and Pyr^rhus, king of Epirus, to attack him at the same 
time. The Macedoniaos, terrified by such a confederacy, mutmied; 
and Bemdtrius fled, disguised as a common soldier, into the*]^lo-’ 
ponn^sus, which was governed by his sou Antig^onus (b.o. 287). 
Pyr^rhui obt^ed possession of tbe vacant kingdom; but after a 
brief reign of seven months, he was forced to yield to the superior 
power or popularity of Lyrim'achus, and retire to his native Epirus. 
Hom^trius had in the meantime sailed to Asia, with tho hope of 
seising the provinces belonging to Lysim^achus (b.c. 280); but he 
was driven into Cilicia, and forced to surrender to his father^'in* 
law Seleucus, by whom he was detained in prison until the day of 
his death (b.c« 284). His eon Antig'onus, however, maintained 
.himself in the Peloponnesus, widring with patience a favourable 
opportunity of restoring the fortunes of his family. 

Lysim^ach us was unfortunate in his domestic reUtiona: at the 
instigation of his queen, the wicked Arrinoe, be put to death his 
gallant son Agatbocles, upon which Casaan'dra, the vridow of the 
young prince, with her brother PtoVemy Ceraunus, fled to the 
court of Seleucus^ and stimulated that prince to war. Lysim'achus 
was defeated and daio (B.C. 282 ); but in the following year Seleu¬ 
cus was murdered by PtoVemy Ceiadnus, who availed himself of 
the treasures of his victim, and the yet remaining troops of Lysim'- 
achus, to usurp tbe throne ot Macron. In the same year that 
Seleucus fell (B.a 281), Pyr'rfaus invaded Italy as an ally of the 
Tarentinds; the Aebssan league was revived in Southern Greece; 
and several Ariatic provinces, eepodally Cappadocia, Armenia, and 
Pou^tus, in the nort^ and P^thla andfiac'tria in the eas^ became 


independent kingdoms. 

I The revolts in Asia agunst the successors of Alexander appear 
Ito Imve arisen at least as much from relij^ous as polilical motiYca. 
It was part of the great c<mqueror’s plw to impress a uniform 
kharacter on all tbe lands he subdued, and is every one of them to 
constitute society afresh on the Oredas &odeL This was called 
u effort to J Tsfliwtss fHa VmL But the Asiatict clung obstinately 
Ito*their insritutioi^ w^^er good or bad, as they hare done in ail 
"tebiequent ages, snd Alexander's successors in Central and Wes* 
jbeis Aaa, by aasiiling the religion of the people, provoked fierce 
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ini^urrections, led to the perilous * 

insurrection of the Jewa under the gdjBnMb^Ahees* J 

Ptol'emj Cereunus did not Img retbi crown of MacedoU; 
w.hicb he had procured treachezy t&d elSMiDation. Ad innu* 
merable mukitudi^nf w tfo had^ elMB^o centuries before^ 

settled in Fanndnia, driyen "tij want, or instigated by their 

restleu dispoeition^ poured into Thrace and codon, deadating 
the entire country with the reckless fury of ferodouB sarages. 
Coraiinus led an army agdnst them, bu t was defeated and slaiii 
(B. C. 279) . In the following year, bis successor iiJostiienee mef the 
same fate f ind -the Qauls, under the guidance of their Jfremy or 
chief, adyanced into Southern Groece. The Atbesiana, oidea by 
the iiiltoUans, made a braye defence at the straits of Thena op^yl ca \ 
but tlie Utter being called home to defend tuelr 0 ^* 0 ^ m. 
invaded by a Gallic diyiaon, the Athenians were unable aoy longer 
to defend the pass, and the* ntain body of the GauU, entering 
Phdcis, marched to plunder Del'pbL Here, however, the success 
of the iuyadere ended: the detachment sent ag^st ^tolia was 
cut to pieces by a nation scarcely lees ferocious than the Gauls 
tbeniBelvca; and the mdin body, after suffering eeyerely from cold 
and storms in the defiles of Mount Pamaa'suo, was almost aiuii- 
hilated by the enthusiastic defenden of the national temple. The* 
miserable remnant of the inyaders fell hade upon a fresh body of 
their countrymen, with whom they passed orer mto Asia; and 
after inflicting many calamities on ^0 states of ^natglia, obtiu ned 
possession of the proyince, which receiyed from them ine naflST^f 
GaUtU . 

Ahog^onus Gon&tas, the eon of Demetrius PoUorc^tes, deriving 
hie name from Otini in Thessaly, where he had been educated, 
obtained the vacant throne of Macedon, after a contest of three 
years with vaiious competitors, and transmitted it to his posterity ; 
but he did not, like his predecessors, possess the sovereignty of 
Southern Greece, whose independence bad been secured by tbe 
Achman league. This association had been originally revived by 
the towns of Patine, Dy'me, Trite, and Ph&re; but it did not 
become formidable until it was joined by Sk/yon (b.o. 351), after 
the noble Aratus had freed that dty from tyrants. 

The return of Fyrirhus from Italy was followed by a new revo¬ 
lution in Macedon; the mercenaries revolted to the I^rote 
monarch, and Anti^ouus was driven from the throne. Be re¬ 
tired into Southern Greece, whither he was soon followed by his 
rival, who had been solidted to place Cloon'ymus on the throne of 
Lacedffi'mon. Pyrirhus professed that his chief object in entering 
the Pelupotin^sus was to deliver the dries from the yoke of An-* 
tig'onus } but his actions were inconsistent with his declarations, for 
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he ravaged the lands of and made an attempt to surprise 

Spar^ta. Being defeated Jjs^^e enteiprise, he turned hia amis 
ag^st Aygoa, and was umitted into Hie <Atj hj some of his 
secret partisans* But^e Argivea opened another gate to Antig^o- 
SUS) who entered wHh a chosen \>oij of troopsi A fierce struggle 
ensued) which was terminated by the death of Pyr^rhus. An 
Argire womaO) whose eon he was about to elay^ struck him with 
a from the roof of the house ; he fell from hia horse^ and was 
trampled to death in the preea (b.o. 271}. After a short contest 
with Alexander, the son of Pyr^rhus, Antig'onua reguned the 
throne of Macedon, and retted it to Us deatL 

The Achssan league was joined by Corinth, Trces^ne, and Kpi« 
daurus, when AiAtus, by a bold attempt, had driven the Mace* 
donian garrison irom the Corinthian cit^eL It was finally joined 
by Athens (B.a 229), and coDtinually grew in strength, though 
opposed by the Macedonians and ,i£toIians. So rapidly did the 
power of the confederacy increase, that the king of Egypt Mught 
its alliance, and some of the states north of the I'eloponndsua 
aoUcited to be admitted as members. 

On the death of Antig'onne Oonitaa (b. 0 . 213), his son Demd- 
trius II. became king o{ Macedom The ten years of his reign 
* were spent in war with the iEtolians, who bad formed a con* 
federacy rimilar to that of the Achee«is. After his death (b.c. 
233), ‘Antig^onns Ddeoa, coosin to the late monarch, succeeded to 
the throne, nominally as guardian of the iniant prince Philip II,, 
just as a reyolution in the Peloponnlsus was about to effect a 
great and important change in the polirical aspect of Greece. 

The ancientilaws of Lycuygus were only nominally observed in 
Spayta: the plunder of foreign countries had introduced wealth 
and luxury; a law sanctioning the alienation of landed estates 
had effaced the ancieqt equality of property; and the gradual 
decrease of the ruling baste of Spartan families had rendered the 
oligarchy as weak as it was odioue. A bold plan of reform, 
including a fresh divirion of landed property, an abolition of 
debt% and the weakening of the power of the E^^'ori, was brought 
forward by king A^gU 24A); it was at first very success¬ 

ful, but the unreadiness of A^gis, and the opposition of the other 
king, Leon^idaa, brought about a counte>revolution (b.c. 241). 
A^g^ was strangled by order of the Eph^ori, and his mother and 
grandmother shared the same fate. 

Leon^idas compelled the widow of to many his youthful 
son Cleom'enes, not foreseeing that she was likely to inspire the 
prince with the principlee of her former husb^d. Soon after bis 
« accession to the throne, Cleom'enes, relying on the reputation he 
had acquired by defeating the efforts of Aritus to force Sparta 
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into the Achsan league^ renawad the refonns of A'gis (b.c. 227); 
onif 89 he was uascmpulous in the use of the means requisite to 
effect his object, he speedily orerthrew the Bph'ori, and opened 
the right of dtueoship to al^ the LaoedasmoDiana. He then 
turned his arms against the Achsaos (b.o. 224), compelled Arigos, 
and Corinth to eecede from the league, defeat the confederates 
at Dy^m e, and reduced Aritos to such difficultioe that he was 
fprceTTo solicit assistance from the king of Macedom Antig'o- 
nus II. readily embraced so fsTOurable an opportunity of restoring 
the influence of his family in Southern Greece. He entered the 
l^eloponndsua, and, after some minor operations, he ohtuned a 
complete yictojy oyer Cleo m^enee at SeUAsUi on the hordere of' 
Lacdnia, which placed Sparta at his mercy 
om^enes fled to F^pt; the Macedoniaoi, adyancing from the fleld^ 
of battlOi took possession of Lacedsemon without a blow, hut 
they used their victory moderately, and ite ancient constitution 
was restored. Antig'onua did not long surviye his victory; he 
died generally lamented by the Greeks (b.c. 221), and was auc- 
ceedod by Philip IL, son of Demdtrius. 

The ^tolians were greatly dissatisfied with the peace that 
followed the battle of Sellfaia. No sooner had they received . 
intelligence of the death of Antig'onus, than, despising the youth 
and inexperience of his successor, Philip^ they commenced a series 
of piratical attacks on the Messenians and Macedonians, which 
spe^ily rekindled the flames of war. Aritui was sent to expel 
the iGtolians from Measenia, and entered into a convention with 
their leaders for the purpoee j after which he imprudently dis¬ 
missed the greater part of his army. The ^tolians took ^van¬ 
tage of his weakness to attack him unexpectedly, and then, having 
ravaged the greater part of the Peloponnteus, they retumed home 
laden with plunder. 

Philip, being invited to place himself at the head of the 
Achsean league, went to Corinth, where a general assembly of the 
states was held. A declaration of war against the ^tolians was 
voted by all the southern Greeks, except Spartans and Eleans, 
who were both adverse to the league; and active preparations for 
hostilities were made on both sides. While these affairs engaged 
attention throughout Greece, little r^ard was paid to the com- 
merciaT war between the Bytautines and Rhodians, in conseq^uence 
of the heavy tolls exacted by the former from ail vessels entering 
the terminated in favour of the 

latter, and the Bysantmea were forced to ahoUsh the onerous 
duties. 

Cleom^enes, in his exile, was a careful observer of (he transac¬ 
tions in Greece, and perceiving that the Lacedmmonians, accord- 
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ing to Us ong^al policj^ were preparing to johi the ^toliuns 
against toe Acbeans, he believed that aa opportunitj was afTordod 
for recovering his hereditary throne. The young king of £gypt, 
dreading his talents and his tepsper, was unwilling to see him 
restored to power, and therefore not only refused him assistance^ 
hut even detmned him from attempting the enteiprise with his own 
hired servants. But Cleoin'enes was scarcely less formidable in 
Aiaxan'dria^ than he would have been if restored to his former 
power in Spar^ta, for he had won the favour of the Greoan mer¬ 
cenaries in ^6 Egyptian serrice, who showed a strong attachment 
to his person. The ministers of the young IHol'emy caused him 
to be arrested, but he baffled the vigilance of his guards, and, 
followed by a few friends, rushed through the streets of Alexan¬ 
dria, exhorting the multitude to strike for freedom. No one 
respouded to his call ; the royal forces prepared to surround him, 
and Cleom'enes, dreading to encounter the tortures of the cruel 
Egyptians, donunitted suidde. Thus perished a king who, in 
spite of many grievous faults, was the last hope of his country, 
and the only penon capable of restoring the supremacy of Spar'ta 
in the Peloponndsus. 

The war between Philip and the /Etdians was conducted with 
great obstinacy and cruelty on both sides; Philip's progress was 
dded by bis fleet, which soon rose into importance; but it was 
also greatly checked by the intrigues of ApelTes and other 
wretches who envied Ar£tus, and weakened the influence of his 
prudent counsels. The increasing power of the Romans and Car¬ 
thaginians, who were already contending for the empire of the 
world in the second Punic war, at length inclined all the Greeks 
to peace, for they felt that it would be soon necessary to defend 
the independence of Greece either against Rome or Carthage, 
whichever should prove: victorioua A treaty was accordingly 
concluded between the general assembly of the ^tolian states at 
] Nauj^fi^tiy^pd the representatives of the Achean confederacy 
w : "Philip attended in person, and greatly contributed to 

f the success of the negotiations. 

The Macedonian monarch posseeeed the ambition, but not the 
militaiy talents of Pyr'rhua Like the great Epirote, he hoped to 
become the conqueror of Italy, and entered into a strict alliance 
with Hao'nibal, who had already invaded the peninsula. About 
the same time, to get xid of the remonstrances of Axitus, who fre¬ 
quently warned the king of the dangers which would result from 
his indulgence in ambitious projects, he caused the old general to 
be poisoned; a crime whi^ filled all Greece with horror and 
^ indignation. 

The Romans resolved to find Philip so much employment in 
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Greece that should not have leiaore to attack Italy. They 
prevailed on the ^toliana to violate the recent treaty^ promisiog 
them, as a reward, the poeeesaion of Acam&oia and the Ionian 
Idlandfl. To this confederacy the republics of Spar'ta and Elis, 
and the kings of Pftr'gamus and Elis, acceded (B.a 211). Philipi 
on the other handf was supported by the Acamamans, the Bceo- 
tians, and the Achceans, The Bomans, and their aHy At^talus, 
king of Per^gamua, became masters of the sea; but the former 
were loo much engaged by the presence ot Han'nibal in Italy to 
continue their aid to ^e jEtolians; and At^talua was recited 
home to defend hia own kingdom from an invamon of the Bithy- 
nians. Nearly at the same time, Philopce^mea, the worthy sue* 
cessor of Arfitua, as head of the Acbtean lea^e, defeated and 
slew with hia own hand Machanldas, the usurper of Lacedftmon. 

The ^tolians, thus deprived of all their allies, made overtures 
of peace, which were re^ily accepted (bx. 908). ^he Bomans 
made some efforts to interrupt the treaty; but the iEtolians had 
suffered too severely to con^ue the war any longer. Scarcely 
had peace been restored, when Philip entered into an alliance with 
Pniflias, king of Bitfaynla, against At'talus, king of Per'gamus; 
and with the Syrian monarch against the infant ruler of Egypt. * 
As if these enemies were not sufficient, he declared war agidnstthe 
Rhodians; but was soon punished by the o verthrow and roiiLj of 

ffeet at Ofafos (b.o. 202) . ^Ee Atnenians were 
next ndd^ of ois enemies; and this once powerful 

people, no longer able to protect their fallen fortunes, supplicated 
the Bomans for aid. A fleet and army were sent to secure this 
illustrious dty, and it reached Athens just in time to save it from 
a sudden attack of the Macedonians. 

Having delivered Athens, tiie Bomans advanced into* Northern 
Greece, where they compelled the Boeotians to join in the league 
against Philip. The legions in Epfnis at the same time marched 
into Mocedon itself, and, though they gmued no immediate ad^ 
vantages, they fadlitated the passage eff troope for a fliture and 
more decisive invasion. 

In the second campaign, when the conduct of the war was con¬ 
fided to the consul Tlaminlua, Philip’s fortunes declined so rapidly, 
that his allies, especially the AcfaieaDB, lost all courage, and ac¬ 
cepted terms of peace. Though deserted, the Macedonian monarch 
did not resign all hope; he aaembled an army in Thessaly neariy 
eqo^ to that of his enemies, but inferior in discipline and equip* 
ment, with which he took poet on a range ot low hQIs, called from* 
their singular shape Cjnos-ceph'sltt, or ‘ the d<^* heads.’ In the 
early part of the decisive battle the Macedonians at first had the 
advantage, their right wing having borne down the opposing 

at 
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diviBionfl; but the conaul^ observiDg that the left of the Macedonians 
had not been formed into order of battle, charged them with his 
cavalry and elephants, and scattered them in a few moments} he 
then assailed the victonous Macedcmian wing in ^HnU and rear. 
The phalanz, admirable attack, was an iiibonTenient body to 
manoeuvre ; the phalangites attempted to face about, broke their 
lines, and were in a moment a di^rderly mass, unable to tight or 
fly. The rout was complete: eight thousand Macedonians fell } 
five thousand remained prisoners; while the loss of the Konians 
did not exceed seven hundred menu Without an army and without 
resources, Philip was forced to beg a peace (b.c> 197); he pur¬ 
chased it by the sacrifice of his navy and the rflfltgnati^ of his 
supremacy over the Grecian states. 

The Romans, thus eucoeasfal, went through the farce of proclaim¬ 
ing the Ubertiee of Greece at the Isthmian games, amid the wildest 
exultation of the spectators. This extraordinary scene cannot bo 
viewed without gratification, even by those who have learnt how 
large a proportion of history is ooenpied by fair professions unftiK 
filled, and hopes unworthily disappointed. The spectators were 
assembled from all the Gredan states and colonies j they were full 
of anxiety, and busy in coigecture, as to the conduct likely to be 
followed by the new arbiters of Greece, when the trumpet sounded, 
and proclamation was made to ibis effect:—^ The Roman senate, 
end T. Quinc'tins the proconsul, having overcome King Philip and 
the Macedonians, leave free, ungamsoned, unburdened with tri¬ 
bute, the Corinthians, Phocians, Thessalians, and others,’ specify¬ 
ing all the Greeks who had been subject to Philip. The voice of 
the crier was drowned in acclamations, so that many failed to hear 
the purport of the proclamation; and others thought that what 
they he^ must be spoken in a dream, so far did it exceed their 
expectation. The crihr was called back, and the same wor^U 
being repeated, were followed by loud and reiterated shouts of ap¬ 
plause t after which the various shows and trials of skill proceeded 
unregarded, the minds of the spectator being too full to heed 
them. When all these were finished, a general rush was made 
towards the Roman commander; end it is that, had he not 
been a man in the frill prime and vigour of youth, his life might 
have be^ endangered by the multitude of those who thronged to 
see him, to address him ae a saviour, to take him by the hand, or 
to throw garlands upon him. * It was glmous that a state should 


exist in the world, which had will to contend* for Grecian freedom, 
and power and fortune to achieve it’ Such a praise may have 
Ih^cn pa^y due to the present conduct of the Romans, but Fla- 
Tninlus showed his inrincerity by secretly labouring to weaken 
tho Acb«an league; which, however, was strengthened, after 
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the m'lrder of ^he ^rant Nabia (B.a 192), by the acceseiozi of 
Spar'ta. 

Aiitiochua, Hug of Syria, instigated by Han'mbal, who had 
sought refuge in his court whei; exiled from his Dati?e country, 
declared war againft the Romans (b.c. 194); but instead of at¬ 
tacking their power in A&ica or Italy, he paned oyer into Greece, 
and was gladly welcomed by the turbulent ^toUans. The Aoh»- 
ane, of course, joined the Rozoans so soon as their ancient enemies 
had declared for Antfochus; and Philip, notwithstanding his re- 
cent defeat, lent his interest to the same cause. The campaigns of 
Antiochus were mere repetitions of error and presumption; at 
length he returned to Asia (b.c. 191), leaying hia allies exposed 
to tho vengeance of their enemies. The ^Etoliana were the most 
severely treated: the only tenns of peace which the Romans 
would consent to grant reduced them to poverty, and deprived 
them of independence (b.o. 169); but Antfochus having been de¬ 
feated utterly by the ScT^lAin Asia, they bad no altimative, and 
were forced to bend their stubborn necks to the heavy yoke im¬ 
posed upon them. About the same time Spar'ta was captured by 
the Acheans, under the command of Phllopce^men, and the cou- \ 
Btitution of Lycur'gus finally abolished. \ 

The Romans affected great indignation at the sufferings of the 
Spartans, and compelled the Ach»ans to modify the terms they 
had imposed on the conquered. But this was a trifling calami^ 
compared with that which the league sustiuned by the loss of 
rhilopee'men, the last great general that maintained the glory of 
the Hellenic race (B.a 186).* 

The petty war between the Messenians and Achaani would 
scarcely deserve notice but for its having proved fatal to the last 
of the long line of Grecian heroes and patriots. Fhilopos^men was 
surprised by the enemy while pasang with a small party of cavalry 
through a difficult defile. It was thought that he might have 
escaped by the aid of some light-armed Thracians and Cretans in 
his band; but he would not quit the horsemen, whom he had 
recently selected from the noblest of the Achssans; and while he 
was bringing up the rear, and bravely covering the retreat, his 
horse fell with him. He was seventy years old, and weakened by 
recent sickness; and he lay stunned and morionlees under his 
horse, rill he was found by the HesseniaDs, who raised him from 
the ground vrith as much respect as it he had been their own com¬ 
mander, and carried him to the ci^, sending before them the news 
that the war was finished, for PhUopoe'men was taken. The first 
impression of those who heard was, that the messenger was mad ; 
but when others, coming after, confirmed the statement, men, * 
women, and children, freemen and slaves, all crowded to see. So 
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great wsa the throng, that the gates eould scareel;!*be opened; and 
as the greater part eoold not aee the prieoner^ there wee a general 
cry that he ^ould be brought into the theatre close by. The 
tnagistrates showed him there a moment, and then hastily re¬ 
moved him, for they feared the effecta which m^ht be produced 
by ^ty and reverence for so great a man, and gratitude for his 
merits, A long and anxious debate took |daee, which was pro¬ 
tracted throughout the entire ni^t Finally, murderous counsels 
pravailed, and a cup of poison was sent to Philopce^men in his 
dungeon. He submitted«to bis fate with great fortitude, and his 
only solicitude was respecting the safety of his companions. A 
little before he expired he had the gratification of learning that 
they had succeeded in making their escape. ITta fate was soon 
avenged ; Messdne was foroed to surrender to the Achmon general 
Lycoa'tas, and all who had a share in the murder of Fbilopm'men 
were put to death. 

Philip had, In thit meantime, bonie very impatiently the over¬ 
bearing conduct of the Romans; but the exertions of bis son De- 
nidtrius, whom he bad given as a hostage after his defeat at 
Gynos-cepValtt, with the leading men at Borne, prevented a rup¬ 
ture. On this account Demetrius was enthusiastically received by 
the Macedonians on his return home,—a mreumstance of which 
his elder brother Fer'seos took advantage to accuse the young 
prince of treason. Philip delivered promising young man to 
the executioner; but soon after his death, discovering his innocence, 
he made an attempt to change tho succession, and have Antig^o- 
DUB acknowledged as his heir: but» before this could be effected, 
the wretched monarch died of a broken heart ( b.o. 178). Per'seus 
ascended the throne with the certainty that fa^ViFSeCTetly hated 
by the Romans and his own subjects. One of bis earliest acts was 
to put Antig'onus to death, and thus prevent the perils of com¬ 
petition at home when hostilities abroad were inevitable. Preteuces 
for war were easily found: a Roman army crossed the sea, and 
passed through Epirus and Atharainia into Thessaly. Feriseus 
neglected msmy opportunities of attacking his enemies at a disad¬ 
vantage ; and when he asked for peace, after having triumphed in 
slight skirmishes, he found that Romans were more haughty 
after defeat than after victory. The alliance of G en^tius, king of 
lllyr^i^ m%ht probably have turned the scale of yw irr favour of 
the Maceebnian inonar^; but he defrauded his ally of the sub^dy 
he had promised to enable him to levy an army; and the Ramans 
landing in Illyi<ia, subdued the whole kingdom within thir^ days. 
9fiou afterwards the consul Lucius ^milius Paulus appeared in 
« Macedon; and bis name gave confidence to the friende of Rome, 
while it filled the partisans of Per'seus with confusion (b.c. 100). 
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After some indeciuve skrimishes, the MecedoniAn monarch was 
forced to hazard a decieiye engagement a t Prd^n^ in which be 
was irretrieTablj ruined. Twenty thousand Macedonians were 
slain; Per'seui himself was taken prUooerj and was led in chalzu 
to Borne to adom^the triumph hf his haughty conqueror, 

An eclipse of the moon had taken place on the ere of the battle* 
Such appearances were then supentitiously beliered to be omi* 
nous of ill to states and kingdoiDS. C. Sulpi^ius OaHus^ a Roman 
ofKcer, had science enough to know their nature and foretell their 
occurrence; and he, lest the soldiers should be disheartened by the 
eclipee, called them together, declarefthat it would happen and 
explained its cause. This changed the &ar which might otherwise 
Lave aiison, into wonder at the knowledge of Qal^lus; while in 
the Macedoman camp the appearance was apprehended by many 
to portend the extinction of the kingdom. 

By the victory at Pyd'na the fate of Macedon and of Greece was 
sealed: the Romans permitted both indeed, for a.time, to enjoy 
qualified independence; but they exercised over them a gallii^;: 
supremacy, which rendered their freedom an empty name. Ai^ve 
a thousand of the meet eminent Acheans were summoned at one 
time to Borne, and detained there seventeen years in prison, with¬ 
out being admitted to an audience. Some of these, on their return, 
stimulated their countiymen to insult the Roman ambassadors at 
Corinth, who had come to arrange some disputes between the 
Achseans and the Spartans (B.a 148). This, ^ course, led to a 
war: the Achsans were eveiywhere^feated, and at l eng^ Corint h 
was taken by Mum'miui^ the Roman consul ( B.o. 1 49), too wed 
that splendid city to the ground. Thimeefo/w^ iSkeoe, under 
the name of ^ffhaia, became a Roman province, end Macedon had^ 
been reduced to^s same condition some years previously. The' 
shadow cfi freedom, however, was left to certain cities, but espe-' 
daily to Athens, whidi became the univeruty of ^e Roman 
empire* 

Sbouoh IL Midory of the Kingdom of ^ria under the 

Sefeueida, 


FBOM B.C. SIS TO 64. 

Th 2 victory of Seledcus over the satraps of Perria and Media, 
already mentioned (p. 261), gave that monarch possesaion the 
principal part of Upper In less than four years be became 
master of the countries between the Oxos* the^ Indus , and^the 
Eupbrdtes (b.o. 306); and, reviving tbepK»] eeis^ Alixao der, he 
invaded India. More fortunate ^an illustnous master, fie 
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penetrated ae far as t!he Qangee, where be ectereC into a treaty 
with Sandracot'tue^ the king of ^e rieh ootmtiy between the Sut* 
lege and the Ganges. The great nn&ber ctf elephants which 
S^iicus obtained by this alliance envied him to tom the scale at 
the battle of Ip'aus; but a more important adyantage was, the 
commercial intercourse established between hia subjects and those 
of Sandjacot^tua. After the death oi Antig^onus at Ip^'ans, Seleu- 
cui) haying obtained the greyer part of the late satrap’s prorinceSf 
made Syria the seat hia gOTenuDent,-*an anf<Mtunate choice^ 
since it exposed his kingdom to the jealousy of Egypt, inyolyed it 
in the troubled politics of the western world, and led the rulers to 
neglect the rich oc^uptries <m the Ttgris and the Euphritas. During 
the eighteen yearv^.^^eace whi^ followed the death of Antig'o- 
nus, Beledcus fotfiM or embellished seyeral important cities, 
especially An^tioefi in Syiia, which he'made the capital of his 
dominions, end two Sdeucias; one on the Tigris, the other on the 
Oron^tes. AnzieQ^ to add Maeedon to his dominions induced 
Seleucus to invade Europe } but in the midst of his career he was 
murdered by Ptoremy Cmdnus (B. 0 .281). ‘He was succeeded by 
hia SOD Antfoebus, sumamed Sdter (the sowur), who had for some 
time goyerned the proTlneee of Upper Asik 
‘ Atttioehus purau^ his father's plans of conquest in Asia Mixior: 
but he ceded bis claims oyer Macron to Anti^onus Qon&tas, and 
gave his stepnlaughter in marriage to riiat monarch. The northern 
states in Asia Minor that had asserted their independence rapidly 
attuned maturity; Antfochus was defeated by NicomSdes, king of 
Bithyn^ia, who had obtained the support of the OalUo hordes a^r 
their defeat in Oreece (b.c. 275), and he was similarly unsuccess¬ 
ful in a war with the king of Per'gamns (b.c. 263), whose com¬ 
plete defeat of the Syrians gaye security to all the new statea 
Nor was Sdter more fortfinate in a war he undertook against 
Egypt: Magas, the brother of tbe Egyptian PtoVemy, Imving 
married into the Syrian royal family, hoped that by this alliance 
he would be enabled to ekaUish a new kingdom in Cyr^ne. 
Antiochus united with the usurper, and both marched against 
l^l'emy. l^e Syriqpp defeated in eyeiy engagement; their 
were wa^ byTteT^y^an fleet ^ ai^ H&gu was 
speedily hurled from his tbMe. On ^ return, Antfochus marched 
against tbe Gauls, who had advanced towards Eph'eaus 
and in the neighbourhood of that ci^ he was defaated-^^ /* 
Antiochus IL avenged his father’s deatfaT^^SEe^eltlls, and 
roceived, freon the excesttve adulation of his sulijects, the somame 
Th4oe (ffod). In his reigns the provinces of Upper Asia began to 
sVp from the g^p of tbe Seledoidw, owing to the progress of the 
Parthian trib^TM exactions of tbe provincial governors, and the 
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QfiwiBe efforts oft the montrch to force the Orecien customs and 
religion on his suhjecta In order to enoonntor his easteni enemies 
vith effect, Tbdoa. deemed it necessary to tran^uillise the Weet^ 
end he according^ jnade peace irith the king of Egypt. In pur* 
suance of the con<Utio&s of treaty, Antfochus married Berenice, 
the daughter of Ptol'emy, diroidng his fortner *wiie Laodic^, and 
excluding her children from the fuccesson. On the death of 
PtoVemy, the divoroed queen was restored to her station; but she 
* could not fotgei the ininlt she had received, nor conquer her dread 
I of being sacrificed to some future arrangement influenced by 
these motiyes, she poisoned her husband (b.c. S47), and procured 
the murder of Berenice and her infant sen. 

Seledcus, suinamed Oallinicus (Hbtsiriotti t(mqturcr), succeeded 
to the throne by his mother's crime, and was immediately engaged 
in war with FtoPemy Erergdtes, who was eager to avenge bis 
sister's murder. Crosong ^e Syrian deserts with a numerous 
army, Ptoremy overran rather than conquered Palestine, Baby* 
Idnia, Persia, and the wealthy provinces of Upper Asia. He 
returned, bringing with him enormous spoHa, among which were 
the Egyptiaiwidoli which Camby'ees taken from Mem'phis 
and Thebes. On his way back he encountered Seleucus, whom 
he defeated with great slaughter, and forced to take refuge in 
Anrioch. He then returned to Egypt, having gained immense 
treasure, but no additional territory, in his expedition. Eumenes, 
king of Pex^gamus, took advantage of the Egyptian war to enlarge 
his dominions at the expense of the Syrian monarch; and IHerax, 
the brother of Seledcus, aided by a body of Gauls, attempted to 
murp the throne. The rebellicm was at firvt successful; but the 
ravages of the Gauls provoked such general indignation, that 
Seledcus found aU his subjects rising in one body to euppoit him; 
and, thus strengthened, he sswuled tiie army of the rebels and 
invaders in Babylonia. Tha^^le was fier ce; but it epded in th e 
total defeat of tie Oauls, w ^ ^ ^^ almi^ ^ai ^iulaten^ 

-ptisuu'By Ptol'emy, where he laz^oished thirteen years, and only 
escaped to perish by the hands of robbers in the Syrim desert. 
Callinfcus then turned his arms against tiie P atthians (b. o. 
but was defeated by thrir king Arsaces; and thsTS^miSB date 
the origin nf ^h<}tr j aoiumltt^foom^^is ha^e . In a second cam* 
pmgn, Seleucusfell into the handsm^ enemies (B.a SSd), and 
was detained a prisoner by the Parthiaas to the day of his death 
(B.o. 227). 

SeleucQS HI., suntamed Comdnua (As fJimuisrioff), succeeded Kis* 
father; but, after a brief reign, was removed by poiM (s.c. 234). 
The hopes of his murderers, however, were frusMted^tbe vigour 
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his CQ 1 ZU Achie^u 0 , who seeored the inbecteofe ibr Antiochue^ 
jounger broths the deeewed mooerch, wlio hed been aatrap 

i b the earlf pftiiof htt sMgn^ AatfochusHI^i futetmed the Gh^t, 
WM brought into greet denge^ by the intrigoea of hie p^e 
minieter H enaeiia^ e netiTe ^ Cjri e> DeoeiTed bjr the artificee of 
4hii crafty yiaetf An^ocW qumlled with Achw'ujs^ to whom 
lie waa mainly indebted tea crown, and aet Mdlon and Alex* 
andetj the hrothen ist Rermeiae, cm the important promcee of 
hledia and Ferda. The new eatrapa raieed the ftindaid of roTolt, 
and defeated the royal generale sent against them. At l^igth 
Antiochue took the field In penon, contraiy to the wishes and 
remonstrances of his xniiuster. When the armiee were about to 
engage, the rebel foroee, by an almost intultiTe moTsment, threw 
down their arms, and aubmitted thexnselTes to ^eir youthful 
sovereign. Mdlon and Alexander escaped a public execution by 
suicide, andf Herm^as expiated his compUoated treasons on the 
scaffold (B.C. 220). Whilrt Antioehus was thus engaged in the 
remote east, Achss'ua, whom he had forced into rebellion, had 
strengthened himself in Asia Minor; and the Egyptian monarch, 
FtoFemy Philo^^ater, was beooming fortoidable on the southern 
' ibontieia of Syria. Antfochus obtained poeseation of Cceld-Syria 
by the treachery Theoddtus, its governor; but he was soon hftei 
defeated by Ptol'emy, at the battle of Rfohia, near (Hsa (n.c. 217), 
and forced to pardiase peace by theAcimee oi the nWly-ScqBtTed' 
province. This defeat was is some degree oompensatod, the fol¬ 
lowing year, by the capture of Adus'us, whose ravages to support 
hie troops ^vmg provoked the resentment of the kings of Lesser 
Asia, he was berie^ in the citadel of Sar'dis by the joint forces 
of Antiochus and At^talus, king Per^gunus, treacherously 
betrayed, and iuigrate£^y put to death. 

Fr^ from the dangers of thia war, Antfoohus turned hia, atten¬ 
tion to the afiurs of Upper Asia, and gained several victoiies over 
the Parthians and Bac^ans (B.a 214). He was, however, forced 
to recognise the indep^dence ot b(^ na&m To secore his 
dominions, he gave his daughter in marriaga to Dendtrius, the 
son of the Bac^Uamanarehi and jcaaed that prince in an important 
e^^edition egasost Northern India (B.a 206). In return, he made 
acoM to tevive the commermal Jiystem ot Alexander the 
Oreaf^wd p^ parti^ilar attention to the j({ada.^.thaJ£erfiiAu 
43;ulf. On the deato of Ptol^^y Philop^ator (B.a 203), and the 
Acc^on of hia infai^ eon, Antiochus entoied into an alHanoe with 
^Philip, king of Maoedon, to wrest Egypt itom the family of the 
Ptol'nmiea. conquered Cctld-Byria and Palestine, but was 
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tbe BhoditiUi iod the RonuuKA. Checked in tbU direotionf he 
reTived the clkuni ot his Ismllj on &e northern s^tes of Eo^e 
and AsU. While his generals besieged Smjr^a sod LeqipfsacnSf 
he conquwed the Thnoien Ohereo&eee, nd prepaied te tnmde 
Greece (B.a 196), • The Romans again interferad \ hnt the Sjrian 
monarch, instigated hf Ean''aih|^ wito hid, »W>ght refuge at his 
court, treated ^eir renMtttraacee iri^ oisdLii. Wtf ixnmediatelj 
fpUowed Antiochns lost tbe fairest opportcmities of sueeeea hj 
neglecting the advice of HsnUbal: driven from £iir^ into Aria, 
be was forced to act sdelj on the d^mtive, until his total d^eat 
at Magnfsia, n ear Mount Sp'ylu^ laid him prostTste at the feet of 
his enemiesT The Romans deprired him (tf all his domiiuoQS in 
Asia Minor, the greater part of whh^ were anmened to the 
dam of Per'gamus. The unfortunate monar^ did not long survive 
his defeat: be was murdmd bj his servants (b«p. 187); hut the 
cause and manner of the crime are uncertain. 

Seleueus IV., suznamed Philop'ater (a fovar of hi^/(dher)f sue- 
ceeded to a throne fast falling into daea^. Eia reign lasted •eleven 
yean, hat was not distibguished "bj any remarkable event Anxiopis * 
to have the lud' of hit brother Astiochns, who had been given as a 
hostage to the Romans, Seledeus seat hk eon DemAriue to Rome 
in exchange. Before Antioohus could reach home, Helioddius' 
poisoned Seleikus, and unirped the crown (b.o. 176). This is 
represented by many Jewish writers as a provMential puskfament 
of the long, who had employed that very minisM to plunder the 
sacred treasmy of Jenkalem. 

Antiochue TV. soon expelled tbe imrper, and anomed the eur^ 
name of Epiphdnes (i2kWnicai), which hk subsequent conduct 
induced his contemporsries to clumge into that of Ejuxofnes 
(fnadmm). He sought to oombine tbe freedom of Roman manners 
with tbe ostentatious luxury of tiie AriatiGS, and thereby provoked 
universal hatred. His reign commenced with a wu i^ainst Egypt, 
in consequence of tbe claim made by the Ptol^emiee to Ccak-G^a 
and Palestine* Antiochus was very successful: in two campaif^ 
he penetrated to the walls of Alexan^dria, and gained posseariem of 
the person of Ftol^emy Fhilom^eter, the rightful heir itf the Egyp** 
tian timme, who bed been driven from Alexan'dria by his broker 
Phya^com V^th tbk prince tbe Syrimi monarch oonduded a most 
advantageous peees^ but soaroely had he retuzned homoj when 
Philom^eter entered into w aoeoBiaodafrkh with hk bsntfieff, and 
both comlnned to resist &e power of Sjri^ wanted at 

t^iis treachery, Antfodius returned to Eg^; but hk frirther pro« 
gress was stopped hy the inteferenoe cf the Romans, at whose 
imperious oommand he found himself compelled to resign all hk # 
conquests (B.a 169). * 
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The ambition of Aatiochue was next direeted^^net his own 
•ubjects: hQ.,resolTed to establiA unifonfldt^af* thiough- 

eat Ida dominions, and to Hellcaiue* all his subjects. His intole* 
fSaos add Apadlj engendered a determined spirit of xesistaoce 
(b.o. 166). The Jem, headed Toj the gallazti Mac/cabees, com¬ 
menced a fierce struggle, which, after mu^ suffering, ended in the 
lestoration of their former independence j and the Persians, equally 
attached to their andent fiutb, raised ^e standard of revolt. 
Antiochus hasted to suppress the insurrecticm in Upper Asia; but 
being severely defeated (b.o. 165), he died of Texation on his road 
to BaVylon. 

Eiipator, the young son of the debased monarch, was placed on 
the throne hy the Syrians; but Demdtrius, the son of Seleucus 
Philop'ater, having eeeaped from Rome, no sooner appeared in 
Asia, than he was joined hy such numeroiu partisans that he 
easily dethroned his rival (b.o. 162). With the usual barbarity of 
Asiatic sovereigns, he put the young prince to death, and found 
means to purchase the pardon of bis crimee from the Roman 
senate. A^r an inglorious reign, he was slain in battle by 
Alexander D&las (b.o. 160), an impostor who personated the un¬ 
fortunate Eupator, and was support in his fraud hy the Mac'ca- 
boee aud the Romans. Bilas was in bis turn defeated hy Demetrius 
ICicitor, the eon of the late monarch (b.c. 146), and forced to seek 
refuge in Arabia, where he was murdered by his treacherous host. 

Nic&tor, having lost the affections of his subjects, was driven 
fiom Antioch hy Try^phon, who placed the crown on the bead of 
young Antiochus, the son of Bdlas; hut in a short time murdered 
that prince, and proclaimed himself king; Uemdtrius was withheld 
from marching against the usurper by the hope of acquiring a 
better kingdom in Upper Aria, whiter he was invited by the 
descendants of the Gr4ek and Macedonian colonieta, to defend 
them from the power of the Parthians (s.O. 140). He was at first 
successful, but was finally captured by his ene^es, who detained 
him a prisoner for ten yeata hi the meantime, his brother Antfo- 
chus Sid^tes, having overthrown Tiy'phon, seised the crown of 
Syria. Heiqtpeaie to have been a good and wise sovereign^ but 
Woltunately he was induced, by the provindsls of Upper Asia, 
to wage war against the Parthiima, and was treacherously murdered 
by his own aJBee (b.c. ISO). Dem^triua, about the same time, 
escaped from priacm, and was restored to the throne. But after a 
brief reign be was defeated and rinm by Zebinas (B.a 126), a 
pretended son of the impostor B41as. 

^Seleiicus, the eon ot Demetrius, wu waging a successful war 
mgriust Zebintt when he was treacherously murdered by his own 
mother Cleop&ua, who vrished to secure the crown for her favourite 
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child Antfochu^OrY'phitf. She ilBO prey^ed on bor zelative, the 
king of Egypt, to declare war againet the usurper; and Zebinae 
was so<»i defeated' and Orj^pfaua no sooner found himself 

eecure on the throne^ than he put his mother to death for the 
murder of Seledcui (B.a 12S) r and it must be added, that this 
measure was necessary to secure his own life. After some years 
Cyzic^QUS, the half-brother of Gry^nhos, attempted to uei^ the 
Uirone; and during the dril war ensued, many cities and 
provinoee separated bom the Syrian kingdom* Giy'pbus was 
assassinated (b. 0 . 97). His fire sons and the son of Oyaicdnus 
engaged in a dreary series of dnl wars; until the Syrians, weaiy 
of enduring the calamitiea and hlooddxed of their protracted die- 
seaside, expelled the entire ‘family, and gare the crown to 
Tigr&nes, ki^ of Armenia (b.o. 6 S). Ilgr&nai, after a long and 
not inglorious reign, was involTed in a war with' the 
which endsd in his complete oyerthrow; and he was ibrnj^to 
resign Syria to the conquerors (B.a 64). ^us the* kingdom a the 
8 eleucid 0 was made a Roman proyince, and the family soi» after 
became extinct in the person of Sele^ms Cybrosac^tes (i.a V). 
He was raised to the ^irone of Egypt by bis wife^ the priac^ 
Berenice, and afterwards murdered by bar orders* 

Sbotxok nL Bidory of Egypt mder the PtoietMee. 

FROK B.o. BOl TO B.O* SO. 

PiOL'SKT, the son of Lfgus, was the wisest statesman among 
the successors of Alexander. No sooner had the battle of Ip^sus 
put him in poseewion of the kingdom of Egypt, than be began to 
provide for the happiness of his new subjects by a r^feneration of 
their entire social system* Unlike the Seleiidde, he made no 
attempt to Hellenise the Egyptians; on the contrary, he reriyed, 
as much as altered drcumstancea. would permit, their andent reli¬ 
gious and political constitution: the prie^y caste was restored to 
a portion of its andent priyilegee; the diririon of the country into 
nomes was renewed; Mem'phL, though not the usual residence of 
the monarchs, was emistituted the capital of the kingdom, and its 
temple of Phtha dedared the national sanctuary, where alcne the 
kings could receire the crown. But not less wise was the generous 
patronage accorded to literature and sdenM? the Uusfum was 
founded in Alexan^diia, as a kind of tmiyersity for students, 
and a place of assembly for the learned; the first great national 
library was established in another part of the dty; and the 
plilosophers and men of letters were invited to seek ahelttf, 
from the storms which shook every other part of the world, 114 
the tranquil land of Egypt. Impressed by the example of his 
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illudtiioas Ptol^emj pud great attention trade and naTi- 

gation. Colonists &om every (quarter of the globe were invited to 
settle at Alexan'dria, and the Jews flocked thither in great num- 
berSf to escape the persecation of their Syrian masters. So many 
of that sing^^ people became soibjeeta of the that the 

Septuagint version of the Old Testament firom Hebrew into Greek 
was m^e for their use^ and a Jewish temple erected in Egypt 
. similar to that at Jerusalem. *The double harbours of Alexandria, 
on the sea, and on the Harmot'ic lakej were constructed at the same 
time; and the celebrated PhiiTUS, or lighthouse, coected at the 
entrance of the haven. 

The city of Alexan'dria, which had been begun before the death 
of Alexander, owed most its s^endour to l^Pemy. But among 
all the public buildings he planned or erected, there is none better 
deserving our attention than the Mus6um, or College of Philosophy. 
Its chief room was a great ball, which was used as a lecture-room 
and commoi> dining-room; it had a covered walk or portico all 
round the outside, and there was a raised seat or bench on which 
the philosophers sometimes sat in the open air. The professors and 
teachers of the college were supported by a public income. 
PtoPemy'e love of art, bis anxiety to reward merit, and his agree* 
‘ able manners, brought to his court so many peieons distinguished 
in science, literature, and the fine arts, that toe Museum of Alex- 
an'dria became the centre of dvilization for the known world. 
The arts and letters thus introduced did not bear toe richest iruit 
in the reign of the founder: they flotuisbed most in the age of his 
son; but this does not detract fiom the merit of the first FtoTomy, 
who gave the institutione he planted such permanence, that they 
struck deep root in the soil, and continued to flourish under all bis 
successors, unchoked by the vices and follies which unfortunately 
grew up around them* 

In return for the Uteratore which Greece then gave to Egypt, 
she gained the knowledge of the papy^rus. Before toat time hooks 
had been written on linen, wax, or the bark of tress: and public 
records on stone, brass, or lead: but toe knowledge of pap/rus 
was felt by all men of letters, the invention of printing in 
luodem Europe | books were then known by many for the first 
time, and very litde else was afterwards used in Greece or Rome } 
for when parchment was invented about two centuries later, it was 
found too costly to be genenJly used so long as papy'rus could be 
obtained. The papy'riu reed is only found in E^t and a small 
district in Scaly, Sucoesaful attempts have been made to manu- 
fnotiire it in modem times, but the process is too tedious and 
^uncertain to be reznuMrstive, and toe papy^rus is only prepared as 
a matter of curiosi^. 
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The external eecuritj of Egypt was strengthened hy the conquest 
of the Syrian frontiej^ the ancient kingdom of Cyrtee, a consider- 
able part of Ethidpia, and the island ^ Oy^pma Hence, during 
the administration of PtoPemy L, Eg^t was exempt from the fear 
of foreign inyaaion i fni its inhabitant^ for the first time during 
several centuries, were free to develope the great internal resources 
of the country. Few sovereigns were more deservedly lamented 
than the son of L4gus (B.a : his death spread universal 
aori^ow among his subjectSi who at once lamented him aa a father, 
and worshipped him as a god. 

The reign of PtoTemy il., sumamed PhiladePphus (a lover of 
his breihrm), was disturbed only by the rebellion of which 

was supported by Antfochos JL, aa has been mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding section. Under the peacefiil administration of Philaael'- 
plms, Egyptian commerce made the moat rapid stridca ; ports for 
the Indian and Arabian trade were construct^ on the Bed Sea at 
Arsinoe (Suet), My^oa Hcrimus (Cosset), and Berenice Fromtho 
two latter stations earavan-roads were made to the Upper Nile, 
and the lower river wsa united to the Bed Sea by a canal, which 
was further continued to the lesser harbour of ^exandria, on the 
Maraeot'ic lake. The Ethiopian trade was revived witii great 
spirit: and remote countries Central and Bouthem Afirica were 
opened to the enterprise of the Alexandrian merchants. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the luxury of the court increased in the same proportion os 
the wealth of the country. Hiiladel^pfaus fell into all the effemi¬ 
nate dissipation of the Asiatic sovereigns, and adopted their perni¬ 
cious habits of intermarriages between near relations. He set the 
example by repudiating his first wife, and marrying his own sister 
Arsino^ who exercised the greatest influence over her husband. 
She brought him no children, but she adopted the oSipring of her 
predecessor. 

It was during the reign of PtoPemy Philadel'phus that Pyrirhua 
was driven out of Italy by the Boxnaas (B.C. 274) ; and this event 
induced the Egyptian king to send an ambassador to the senate, to 
wish them joy of their success, and to make a treaty of peace with 
the republic. The Bomans received the envoy with great joy, and 
in return sent four ambassadors to Egypt to sesj the treaty. 
PtoTemy showed the Boman deputies every kindness, and ex¬ 
plained to them those prooeaseg of Oreek art with which they wore 
unacquainted. Subsequently two of tike ambassadors, Quin^tus 
Ogul'nius, and FAbtus Plextor, having been elected contuls, intro¬ 
duced a silver coinage at Bome^ the advantages of which they had 
been taught in Egypt a 

Philadel^phus was succeeded by his son PtoPemy HI., suenamed 
Everg^tes {the benefactor) (n.c. 240). Unlike his father, he was a 
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warlike^ dBtdrpnning prince, and hie ecmqueete extended into the 
remote regione of the east and eouthi Hie war with Seledcue II., 
in which the arm j penetrated as &r as Bactria, has been 

described in the preceding secdon; but the result of the Asiatic 
campaigns was plunder, not an/perxnaaent aQ^uirition of territory: 
Tery different was the result of the sonthem wan, by which a great 
part of Abysamia and the Arabian peninsula was added to the 
S^ypdin dominiona, and new roads tot trade opened through th.ese 
remote countries* 

With the deadi of Ererg^tes (B.a 221), ended the glory of the 
PtoPemies. His eon PtoPemy, sumamed PhQop^atar (a lover of 
Me /atMr)f was a weak, debauched prince, who was, during his 
whole life, under the tutelage of unworthy fayourites* At the 
iostigarion of his drat minister, SosiVius, he put to death his 
brother MIgsj, and Cleom'aoea, the exiled lung of Sparita. An* 
tiochus the Great, who then ruled in Syria, took ^yantage of 
Philoj/ateris incaped^ to wage war against Egypt ; but was de¬ 
feated at lUphia, as already mentioned* in the preceding section. 
After his yictory, PtoPemy yisited Jerusalem, and made an attempt 
to enter the sanctuaiy of the Temple ; but being preyented by the 
priests, he was so indignant, that, on Us return to Egypt, he pre- 
pared to exterminate aU the Jews that had settled^ia^^ kingdom. 
Tradition'" Srdel 'prijeef was nurMulously fhistrated, 

and that the Jews were again restored to fayour. Soon afterwards 
the king murdered his wife and sister, and txszuferred his affections 
to Agithodda, whose brother, the infamous Agathoe^es, succeeded 
to the power of Bosiblus* At length his continued disedpation 
broke down his constitution, and he died of premature infirmity, 
though in the yery prime life (b*o. 204). He left behind him 
only one son, a child about five years old. 

^e guardians of PtoPemy V., sumamed Epiphdnes (ilkutriotts), 
preying unworthy of'^tbeir trust, the regSQsy was treWened to 
tiie Roman senat^ a ciioumstance*^^acb saye^^Sgypt filbm being 
"InTdhed'in'I^ie'XMedonian or Syrian war. Epiphtoes was a weak, 
debauched prince,and, before heattained his thirtieth year, he died, 
the victim of dissipation or poison (b.c. 181). He left behind him 
two son^ PtoPemy, sumamed Philmn'eter (a hver of Me mother), 
and Phys'eem^ both of immature age. 

The claims of the B^yptUns on Cceld-Syrialed to a war between 
the regents and the king of Syria, in the course of which Phil* 
om'eter fdl into tiie hsmds of Antiochus Epiphfnes, as has been 
related In the preceding section. After the retreat of the Syrians, 
.Philom^eter, b^g a second time expelled by Pbys'con, appealed 
to the Bomsss, who divided the EgyptijHLdmniniose between the 
two brothers. Jle si^ort^'tiie pretender Bilas against Demetrius, 
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Aod Quuzily coatributed to the placing of that is^tor on the 
Syrian throne; bu^ being ungratefully treated, he led an army 
against B&lae, and defeat^ him (b.c. 146). But ^e Tictoiy waa 
fatal to Philom'eter; he died of^ wounds that ha had leceiTed 
in tho 

Phye'con, by marrying Oleopitra, who, aocordiagto the In^oua 
pract^ of the Ptol emiea, wm Philom'atar'a wife and rietar, suc¬ 
ceeded to the Egyptian throne. On the Teiy day of hia marriage 
he murdered his infant nephew; and hia conduct towards erery 
class of his sulyecta was in aocordai^ with this atncioas crime. 

At length he was compelled by the AlftTai>d«m« to _ 

kingdom^ and the crown was given to "ETT^er.j^laopitni. whom 
he had preriously divorced in order to many her daughter, who 
had the same nanle. He was subsequently restored by the aid of 
a mercenary army, and retained the eceptre to the day of lus death 
(B.a 116). He left behind him t wo sona by his niet^ Cleop&tra; 
PtoPemy, sumamed Lathy^rua. firaTSTteaemblanoe. of a wart on 
his face to a small peaTlSd'^toi'mny, aumamed Aleaa nder. 

Cleopatra endeavoured to aectire the crown for Eer younger aon, 
hut was compelled by tbe Alexandrians to allow Lath/rua to 
ascend the throne. She, however, Wnpelled him to excdiange 
Egypt for Cy'pnu with Alexander. The new king, unable to bear 
the tyranny of his mother, caused her to he murdnnd, upon which 
his sutgects revolted, and restored Lathy'rus, Tbe remainder of 
this prince’s reign was passed in tranquillity. He died (B.a 81), 
leaving behind him one legitimate daughter, Berenice, and two 
natural sons, PtoP emy of Cy'prus, and PtoPemy Aul4tes (tAs fivAt- 
flayer). A lon^ eenes'bf obeciire oiviFwa^ lQ{t*luuatmwtuig 
intrigues with the Roman senate, followed. They ended in pladng 
PtoPemy Aul^tes on tbe throne, which, however, he retuned only 
three years. 

Aulitee left four legitimate children; but hia daughter, tbe 
too celebrated Cleop&tra, set aside the of her brothers and 
sisters by the influence which her poscmal ehawwi gave her with 
Julius Cgsar, and sftenwds.wirii Mar k Antony. Tbe battle of 
Actual was lst3'tolier and her pioteciorii' 'Hi the yeu follow¬ 
ing that derisive engagement she was taken prisonor by Augustus 
Ceesar, and poison^ herself to avoid bmg led in triumph 
(B.C.. I^typt then^o rth became a Roman prqvinoe, but it 
preserved its oommeroial'^psraim; OA Aluio’dria lo^ con¬ 
tinued to be the most waqAy and bu^ ri^ of trade in tbe world. 
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SsCTiOK rV. History of the Minor Kingdotne in Western Asia, 
FBOM B<C 801 TO TU aSBTH OF OSUBT« 

The principal kingdoms formed from the fragments of the Mace* 
donian monarchy in Western Aria were^—1. Per^gamus; 2. H- 
thyn^ia; 3. Faphlagdnia ; 4 Pontius; 6* Cappadocia; 6. Greater 
Aradnia; 7. Lesser Armenia; H. Judiea; to which may be added, 
9. the commercial state of Pdtm and the republic of Bbodee. A 
Tery brief notice will suffice for theee pet^ statesi with the excep* 
tion of Fdtraf the capital of the Idumeans, and Judma, which are so 
important as to require separate sections. The little kingdom of 
Fer^gamus, in Myeia, was founded by PhiIelse'ruS| the lieutenant 
of Lyrim^achuSi during the ware of that monarch with Seleucus* 
It did not attain any eminence before the accesrion of At'talus 1. 

whose alliance with the Romans during the ^tolian and 
^Macedonian wars was rewarded by the protection of the republic. 
He was a generous patron of literature and science, as were his 
immediate successors, Eiimenesand At'talus IL The latter was the 
most faithful ally the Romans bad in the east, and his eerrices were 
rewarded by a gift of the rich prorinces that had been taken from 
Antioch ua His nephew, At'trius III., bequeathed his doiuinions 
to the Romans, who made this inheritance their first Asiatic pro* 
vince (b.c. ISO). Brief as was the duration of this little kingdum, 
the patronage of its enlightened sovereigns conferred tlie most im* 
port^t benefits on letters. To them we owe the invention of 
parchment (charta Psrgamind)^ and the establishment of a library 
that rivalled tiie library of Alexan'dria; to which dty, indeed, it 
was transferred by Antony, as a present to Cleopitra. 

Bithyn^ was created into a kingdom about the same time as 
Per'gamus. Its moat remarkable sovereign w as Pni riaa, a devoted 
ally of the Romans, who offered to resign Han'nib^to their veil* 
geanoe, and had the meanness to style himself a freeman of that 
republic (B.a 82). He was nmrderril by his own son Tficom^des; 
and the parricide was in his turn assssrinatad by Soc'rates, a son 
that trod in his father^s footsteps. Soc^rates was placed on the 
throne by the sid of Mitbridites^ king of Pon^tua; but, on the de* 
feat of that monarch, he wu deposed by Scyl^ls, and the crown 
given to Nicom^des HI. This monar^ died after a brief reign 
(B.a 7fi), and bequeathed his doznini<x5to the Romans. 

11 

Paphlagdnia was, for the most part, subject to the kings of 
Pon'tus, and shared the fortunes of that country. Even imder 
the Persian empire, the kings of Fon'tus enjoyed a qualified 
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ind«peDdenc«, mi wm $aid to be descended from tbexoyaliuiDilj 
of the Acbsmen'idm, wwell as the Persian kings. Pon^tne becam e 
ind ependent after th e batt le of lp^ens| but the first of its xnonmhe 
rem^kahie in nistd^y wU Ine la^ {Em swajed its sc^tre, Mithri- 
dAtes VIL, deeerv^y suniamed the Great He came to the 
throne while yet a boy (B.a 121); by devoting himself to manly 
6]^orts» and inuring his body to support extreme hardships, he ac¬ 
quired such great personal strengtii, that he defeated all the plots 
formed for his assassination by his treacherous guardians. As he 
grew upi he became formidable to the neighbouring princes, from 
whom he wrested several important provinces. He then directed 
his attention to the countries around the Black Sesv conquered the 
kingdom of Col^chis, and delivered the Greek cities in the Tauric 
Cbersonese from their Scytiiian oppreasore. ' His rising greatness 
excited the jealouey of the Romana, who had good reason to sus¬ 
pect that he was a deadly enemy of thrir power. To strengthen 
himself for the coming contest, ICthrid&tes gave his daughter in 
marriage to Tigrdnes, king of Armenia, and invited that monarch 
to attack the aUies of the republic. At length wax was openly de¬ 
clared (b.c. 89), and Hithriddtee, in the first two campaigns, became 
master of LesMr Aoa. He made a cruel use of his victory by 
ordering all the Italian merchants resident in Asiatic cities to be 
murder^ and aeetired the execution of his sanguinary edict, by 
giving up their properties as rewards to the aseasBins. IVom Asiu 
he passed into Greece, and, haring captured several of the islands, 
made himself master of Athena At length SyHa was sent against 
him: he defeated the Greek partisans of Mit^ddtes in three suc¬ 
cessive battles, all fought within the confines of Bcedtia; while 
Fim'bria, another Roman general, was equally succeffifnl in Aria. 
Mithrlddtes was thus forced to beg terms of peace, which SyHa 
readily grants (b.c. 85), because he was jealous of Fimbria, who 
belonged to a rival faction, and was, beades, anxious to return to 
Italy, in order to rescue bis party from the destruction with which 
it was threatened by Minos. 

The large forces rrised by Mithrid&tes, under the pretence of 
subduing the Colchians and other nations on the eastem shores of 
the Black Sea, gave umbrage to Mune'na, the Roman proccmsul of 
Asia, as the ancient kingdom of Per^gamus was rather ostentatiously 
nmed by the senate (b.c. 83). Without any formal declaration 
of war, he invaded Pon'tus, but was severely defeated by Mithri- 
dates, and compelled to renew the peare by command of Syl^. 
Taking advant^e of the civil wars that raged in the Roman ter- < 
ritoriee between the partisans of Minus and Sylla, the king of 
I’on'tus made several large additions to his kin^om, and finally 
seized on Bithyn'ia, which Nicomddes bad recently bequeathed to 
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tbeBoimms (a& 76). He eren attacked the Hoxoan provioce; 
but was J^ua CsBaar, then a joung student in the 

islitflfl of'tChodea, who, without any oidexs from the goreimnent; 
aesemhled a few troops^ and defeated the king^s lieutenaata. 

When the Roman senate heard of the st^ of afiiurs in Asia, 
they appointed Lucullua to undertake the management of the war *, 
but die soldiers placed under hie command were so mutinous, that 
MithridAtea was at first Tictoripq fl ^ mi\A sea. Encou¬ 
raged by this sucoeas, the king Imd siege to Cye'icuaVbuticarcely 
hi^ he completed his lines, when he found himself blockaded in 
turn by Lucullua, and, after enduring the most dreadful hardships, 
was forced to pur^ase a retreat by the sacrifice of the greater part 
of his army. His fleet was, soon after, almost wholly annihilated 
in a naral engagement, and several of his best towns taken. I^allv, 
bis army mutinied, and he was forced to abandon Pon^tus, and seek 
refuge with his son-in-law, TigxAnea, in Ann^nU. 

Tigrdnes readily joined MithridAtea in renewing the war; but 
was defeated by Lucullus (b.c. 70). >His courage, however, was 
soon re-enimat^ by a gre^ victory which the king of Pon'tus 
gained over TriArius, a lieutenant ef Lucul^lus, who, contrary to 
his better judgment, had been forced to haaard an engagement by 
the impetuority of his aoldien. The main army mutinied agmnst 
Lucollus when they heard of this defeat, and bis enemies at home 
made it the pretext for procuring his recall. GlAbrio, his successor, 
remained inactive duxing his y w of office; and at length the cele¬ 
brated Pom^pey was appointed to conduct the Miihridatic war, 
and extraordinary powers were conferred on him by the Manilian 
law,—«law that announced too plainly Uie speedy downfalTbf the 
lloifihn J^dBU£'/'Fbm^^y, after some minor successes, blockaded 
the king in his camp, and reduced him to great distress; but 
Mithridites, by aa? unexpected sally, broke, wi^ his army, through 
the hostile lines, and to^ the ro^ to Armenia. Be was hotly 
pursued, overtaken, and his army routed with great slaughter. The 
unfortunate monarch, at the head of mght hundred home, cut his 
way throxigfa the Roman army; but, being closely pressed, he aban¬ 
doned these faithful followers, and, with only three attendants, 
continued his flight to Armenia. Tigrinee gave no welcome re¬ 
ception to the fti^tivB, and MithridAtea was farced to seek shelter 
in the wilds of Scythia. Pom'psy followed the enemj of Roma 
into the deserts; hut after two years spent in warring against the 
barharotis natimis round the Black he was unable to hear 
any tidings of bOtbridites, and return^ fully convinced of his 
death. 

Soarcely had the Romans rested from the fatigues of this expe¬ 
dition, whan they were astounded by the intelligence ot Mit^- 
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d&tds having reiumed into Pon^tua, at the head of a ooneiderable 
army, and recovered eeveral important fortroeoea. But the un¬ 
fortunate monarch found in hU kingdom and ihmily worse enemies 
than hia open foes. Hie daughters were betrayed to the Roraana 
by a faitUees escoct \ his am^'mutinied; and, finally^ hie own 
eon revolted, and wae acknowledged iring by the eolditta* 

Borne down hy thU complication of iniefortunes> aged 
monarch attempted to commit amcide, but weakneaa pmented 
hina from giving Umself a mortal wound; in the meantime tbe 
Roman army broke Into hie retreat. He was found la&gtdd> 
bleeding, and deserted, by a OalBc soldier, who, eompaarionating 
hie misery, put an end to hie pain and life together (n^O, 64). 
Thus end^ kingdom of Pon^tua; after aome ^ears it wae per¬ 
mitted to have nominal eovereigne; but even the shadow of inde¬ 
pendence was removed by the emperor N^ro, and the country 
became a Roman province. 

a 

Cappaddcia was one of tbe Aaatie kingdoms founded after the 
battle of Ip^sus: none of ita monarchs were remarkable in hie- 
tory, and the country itself was proverbial for the infamy of its 
inhabitants. Some of the Cappadocsans were and continue to bo 
Troglodytes, pr dwellers in caves: but the period when the ex- 
cavaTBCt^Sibitations were fiiet eons&iieted as nncerttfbL 

The two Arm^niaa did not become kingdoms until after the 
defeat of Antiochus the Great by the Romans (b.c. 190), when 
the lieutenants of the king of Syria proclaimed tiieir independence. 
The only Armenian monarch requiring notice was Tigi^es, the 
son-in-law of Mithridites. He was involved in tbe fata of the 
king of Pontius, and hie dominions were subjeotad to the Romans, 
under whose sway both the Armdnias continued until near the 
commencement of the Christian era, when tiiey were seized by 
the Parthiaas. For several centuries the poaeeasion of Aimfeia 
was contested the Romans end Parthians; and when the latter 
power was overthrown, the eame country continued to be a con¬ 
stant source of wax between the eastern empire and the restored 
kingdom of Persia. 

After the death of Alexander, Rhodes first became remarkable 
by its gallant reeistance when berieged by Dem4triu6 Pollioro4tee. 
Thirty thousand men were employed in the labours of this siege. 
When the first wall crumbled under the blows of tbe helepolis 
(taker of cities), a formidable engine of destroetion invented by 
Demdtrius during the riege, the brave gaxriscm erected a second 
with the materials of their temples, their theatres, and their ^ 
houses; and when that was demdished, they erected a third. 
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Pifty deputies from tKe states of Oraece came io tbe besieger’s 
camp lu mediatoit^ Demetrius granted peace on cODdition of re* 
oaring one hundred boetages and a small auxiliary force (a.a 305). 
During the siege be had riiown his respect for the works of art 
thitf ornamented this splendid aty, by preventing his eogineefrom 
playing upon the buildings in which the most celebrated paint* 
logs ctf P^togenes were preserved. It was in memory of this 
siege that the wonderful Colossus was erected* 

In the war between Anriochos and the Romans^ the Bhodiads 
joined with the latter; though at first defeated in a naval engage* 
ment; they exerted thexnselvee so strenuously, that they soon 
became masters of the eastern sea, and obtained a decisive vie* 
tory over the Syrian fleet, even thojigh'lt was commanded by the 
illustrious Han'nibal. Bat jealousies soon arose between the two 
republics ; and in the second Uacedooian war the Rhodians pre* 
served a strict but suspicious neutrality. The Roman senate eent 
ambaasadorq, to riie islanders, who acted as supreme magistratos 
rather than as envoys ^ and thenceforward the Rhodian indepen¬ 
dence existed only in name. Mitbridates attacked the island when 
he invaded Greece; but he was repulsed by the inhabitante, 
whose fidelity was rewarded by the constant protection of Syl^. 

During the great dvil war of Rome between P^^pey and 
Ceaar, the Rhodian fleets fought sometimes on ode, side and 
Sometimes on the others butmmntained, under all circumstances, 
a very high character. Pom'pey was reused admittance into the 
island after his defeat at Pharsdlia; and the murderers Cmsar 
were similarly exclude*d during the great cavil wAr that followed 
his assassination. Cas'rius, in consequence, b^dfigud..the city, of 
Rhodes, into which he obtained admittance by the treachery of 
sOme of inhabitants: he resigned the unfortunate citUens to 
the discretion of his licentious soldiery, and extorted from the 
inhabitants all that he could obtain by violence or threats. , In the 
reign of the emperor Claudius Cesar, the Rhodians were deprived 
of their liberties for having ourified two Roman citixens; but 
their privileges were subsequently restored. At length the island 
was n^e a Ro m^ p TOvince by Vespasian (iuB. 70). 

SzdxoK V. Sifioty o/£aciria and Potihia, 
raoK n.a 266 to bx. 226. 

Thx Bactrian kingdom differed from those whose history was 
(^escribed m the preceding section, in being a Grecian state, al¬ 
though established at the extreme western verge of tbe ancient 
Persian empire. It was formed into a s tate by DiodAtus^ the 
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Grecia n govenfer (ao, 254) ^ who threw off hk allogiiiice to the 
SyriaoTJUjiP, AM'Mh'oa 11 The Bactrias monarche made axten* 
81 ve conqueets in lodiay and at one time (b. 0 . 161) their dominione 
extended to the banka of the Oangee and the fironttue of China. 
The nomad hordee^Of the deeert^tbat reaide to the eait of the Caa- 
pian Sea» and who, both in ancient and modam timeai hare fre- 
quentlj changed the political aepect of the weetem world, poured 
down on the deecei^dante of the MacedcmiaD coioniata, and forced 
tliem to retreat towarde the south. The Oreeka, driren from 
Brtc^tria, appear to have ascended the Ox'ua (B.a 126), and to have 
maintained their independence in the {astneseea of the lofty unmn- 
tains called the Indian Caucasus (Hmdii Kikh) to a very late 
period, while their ancient territory was annexed to the Pakhian 
empire. It is not yet determined whe^er any traces can be foimd 
of this Greek colony at the present day; but it is to be hoped that 
some of the enterpriring traTellers now exploring northern India 
will direct their attention to the subject » 

The Parthian kingdom was found^ about the aame time as the 
Bactrian by some of the nomad hordes that subsequently overthrew 
the latter. Its general limits were the Euphr&tee, the In^dus, and 
the Ox^us \ but its dominions were sometimes extended beyond 
these streams. Though thus holding the ancient empire of Peniay 
the Porthian moxiarc^ never regarded themselves as descendants 
of Cyprus; they preferred the Greek religion, manners, and cos** 
toms to thoee of the Persians, and they conferred great privileges 
on the Grecian colonies that were established in their dominions. 
To the modem Persiaas this dynasty, which ruled their country 
for more than four centuries, U scarcely known even by name; a 
clear proof that the Parthians and their reigning family, the Ar* 
eacldffi, must have been fbreigueri. In one important respect 
they imitated the exclusive poli^ of the Tartar rulers of Chinap 
excluding strangers froiu.tiijjr dnadfiionB, and sacrificing commerce 
to'their watchful jeiSousy. Their eatabUi^ent tS'tlie' rSraan 
empire cohsequehily eSected a great revolution in the lines of 
traffic between the eastern and weetem world The East India 
trade, stopped in its passage through BabyIdnla, was thrown further 
to the eouth, and began to shape its course through Northern 
Arabia and the Bed Se^ To this change the great wealth and 
eplcndour obtained by the great commexoial cities Palmy'ra and 
Alezan'dria must be ^iefiy attributed. 

Arsacee L commenced war of independence fa.o. by 
putting to death the Syrian govemor of Upper Aria^lwbo had 
offered a grievous insult to hia brother. The heads of the Pgr- 
thian trilw that supported him formed a gorenimezit similar^ 
the feudal aristocracy of Europe in the xnid^e ages, giving to the 
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monarch littlo more thui nomiul authority, aid maldzig thd 
aom electiTOi under the restriction, howerer, that the monarch 
ahould be choeen from the family of tho Ajtae1d«. War with 
the Syrian ikinga, of eounop followed; hat tiie^ght caraliy of the 
Parthian troop#, which hare alwaya fiwmed t^ maui Itfength of 
the armlee of central Ama, by thedr f^id erolutiona diaconeerted 
the steady diadpline of the Sjriana and Maeedozaasa. It was a 
remarkable peculiarity of the Parthian tactics, timt their armies 
were never ao fcmidable aa in flight: when the enemies advanced 
in pureuit, as if to assured victoiy, theee aotlve hoieemen turned 
on their steeds, and aaiailed them with a flight of arrows, which 
invariably threw them into conftirioa The ware between the 
Parthians and Syrians terminated (B.O. ISl) in the total anni¬ 
hilation of the Syrian army led by A^tfocEua Siddtes. 

During half a century after their deliverance from the rivalry of 
the Syrians, the attention of the Parthian monarch# was chiefly 
engroesed by»tbe eastern nomad tribes, whom the fall of the Bac- 
trian kingdoxh had eet at liberty to attack the rich provinces of 
southern Aaia» Theee hordes were either subdued or incorporated 
with tile Parthian army$ and eeareely had this danger been 
averted, when the Bomans, being brought into contact with the 
'Parthian#, by their occupation of the kingdom of Mithriddtes, 
ptepared to contend with them for the empire of Asia* 

The war was commenced by Cra 0 ^su#,'the Roman triumvir, who 
invaded Parithia (b.o. hi# incapacity led to the utter annihila¬ 
tion of hi# army and tiie lose of hi# own life. In the Romaa civil 
wars tile Parthian# supported the cause of Pom'pey, and afterward# 
that of Brdtn# and Cas^ona Subsequently, alarmed at the great 
power to which Augus'tu# Caesar attained, they sought terms ot 
peace, and purchaeed it by eurrendering the arm# and standards 
which had been taken from the army of Cras^sus. The wars be¬ 
tween the Parthians and the succeeding Roman emperors were 
almost incessant ] but none of them produced any derisive result. 
After Christianily b^an to spread, its progress was tolerated, if 
not directij encouraged, by the Paithiui monarch#, who liberally 
afforded abeltor to Christi^ flying from the pereecution# of the 
pagans, and, we must add, from those of their brethren who be¬ 
longed to a different sect. But, unfortunately, the Arsariidce 
never gained the affections of their Poreian anlgeets? after tho 
lapse more than four centuries, the Parians continued to be 
an army of ooeupation, separated by habits, prejudices, and feel¬ 
ings, from the great bulk of the natiML At length .{Meshfr 
Bab'egan, called by the Greeks Ariaxer'xes, a native Persian, of 
illustrious house of Sassan, descended, or claiming to be de¬ 
scended, from the anrient line of Cy^nis and Jemshfd, nused the 
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BAtionAl fitaadiM of Ponia, and drore Fartluiiis into Ao 
northern monntaina and deaerte S)S6). Iidn^ the aiMnent na¬ 
tional name of Fenia^ wao mired; the rdJgim^^^Zsxduahti or 
Zorouter, restored in ita pristine^ splendour j'^the ptogres^ Chris* 
tianit^ eastwards was ehecked^ and H was tiirown back on the 
western worlds bearing unfortunately too many marks of its har¬ 
ing been brou^t into eloee eontaet with Oriental mystidsm and 
superstition* The des&uctian of the I^hian kingdom^ in Asiafie 
mmaU^ holds the same plaoe as the orerthrow of the Roman em¬ 
pire in European: it forms the epoch which separatee micient from 
modem history. We shall resume Persiui history under the 
princes of the house of Sasssn in the StndmCi Mmisal of Xodim 
Hidory. 

SsoTloir VL .Hutofy md it$ capiUd, Pdra. 

raoM B.a 1046 to b.c* ISS. 

WstLB the Israelites were detdned in bondage in the 
Edomites, descended from Eeat^ became a rich and powerful 
nation, possessing a rampart tf^pregnable fortresses in the fast¬ 
nesses of Mount Seir, a country generally fruitful, and the com- 
mand of Ae gHhf fo^ by whi(^ the earliest eommercisl carartts 
traeeUed. Its capital rity, called Bomb in tbs Old Testament^ 
and P4tra by the Cheeks, was situatsIR'the foot of Mount Hor, 
in a deep Valley ^ riie only means of aCoess to tills metropolis was 
through a defile, pertly natural and partly cut through the solid 
rocks, which hung oret the passage, and often intercepted the 
view of the heaTeos. The breadth of this pass is barely auficient 
for two horsemen to ride abreast, and sear the ^trance a bdld arch 
is thrown across at a great height, connecting the opporite clifis» 
The pass gradually slopes downwards for about miles, the 
mountaio-ridge still retaining its lerel, until at the close of the 
dark perspectire, a multitude of columns, statues, and graceful 
cornices, hurst upon the riew, retmning at the present day their 
forms and colours, as little injured by time and exposure as if they 
were just fresh frooi the chisel. The sides of the mountains are 
coTered with counties excavations, of which some are prirate 
dwiellings and somo sepulchres* To this extraardinaiy peculiarity 
the prophet Jeremiah probably allude in bis denunciation of 
God’s vengeance against E'dom. * Thy terrihleneee hath deceived 
thee, and the pride of thine heart, 0 thou that dwellest in the 
clefts of the rock, that boldest the height of the hill: thougV 
thou shouldest make thy nest as high as the eagle, I wilP bring * 
thee down from thence, saith the Lord*’ 
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When DftTid nsc^ded the throne of Israel^ thi Edomites had 
mreatly extended their dominions; they possessed the ports of 
Elath and EsTon-Oeber on the Arabian Sea (Gulf of Akaba), and 
tiirong^h these places had opened a flourishing trade with India and 
£thio.pia. They also had an extensile eommefce with t’hceuicia^ 
Egypt, and Ba^Moia. Dandle genera^ Alnshai, icvadedlSumte, 
rented the EdomilSs with great ^ugbter id 'iSi ralley of salt, and 
compelled them to receive garrisons into their cities. In the reign 
of Soromon, Hidad, an Edomite prince who had sought shelter 
in Egypt wheirttBintiTe country was subdued, returned to E^dom 
and beaded a formidable revolt. 

The only account we have of Hddad is contained in the First 
Book of IGngs, and is too remarkable to be omitted. * God sUrred 
up an adversary unto Solomon, Hadad, the Edomite; he was of 
the kijig's seed in E'dom. For it came to pass, when David was in 
E^dom, and Joab the captain of the host was gone up to buiy the 
slain, after be had smitten every male in E'dom; (for six months 
did Jdab remain there with all Israel, until he had cut off every 
male in E^dom) : that Hildad fled, he and certain Edomites of his 
father’s servants with him, to go into Egypt; Hidad being yet a 
little child. And they arose out of Mfdian, and came to Faran; 
aQd they took men with them out of P&ran, and they came to 
Egypt, unto Pharaoh, king of Egypt; which gave him an house, 
and appointed him victuals, and gave hhn land. And H&dad found 
great favour in the sight of Pharaoh, so that he gave him to wife 
the sister of bis own wife, the sister of Tahp^es the queen. And 
the sister of Tahp4ne6 bare him Gen^ubath his son, whom Tahp^ues 
weaned in PharaoVs house; and Oen'ubath was in Pharaoh's house¬ 
hold among the sons of Pharaoh. And when H4dad heard in 
Egypt that David slept with his fathers, and that Jdab the captain 
of the host was dead, Hadad said to Pharaoh, Let me depart, that 
I may go to mine own country. Then Pharaoh smd unto him, But 
what hast thou lacked with me, that, behold, thou seekest to go 
to thine own counby f And be answered, Nothing; howbeit let 
me go in anywise.’ The native traditions of the country in some 
degree preserve the memory of Hadad’e reign, for one of the ruined 
ediflcea at Pdtra is still called by the Arabs, ' the palace of Pha¬ 


raoh's daughter.* 

It seems probable that Hadad's efforts were only partially sue- * 
cesaful, for we find that the Edomites continued subject to the 
kings of Judah until the reign of Jehdram the son of Jehoshaphat 
(B.O. 888). ^ In his days (says the sacred historian) E^dom revolted 
^om under the hand of Judah, and made a king over themselves. 

» So Jdram went over to Z&ir, and all the chariots with him: and be 
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rose by night, nod smote the Edomites which oompaased him about, 
and the captains of the chariots; and the people fled into &eir tents. 
Yet E^dom rerolted from under tiie hand of Juduh unto this day. 
Then Ltb'nah revolted at the same time.* Lib'aah was one of the 
cities of refhge belonging to th^ kingdom of Judah, and ita adhe-* 
reiiee to £Mom tested to perpetuate the hereditary animosity 
between the two nationi. Amaaiah, the son of Joash, ssTeiely 
puuiahed the hostility of the*Z!dmhiCea/fdr we lead uTOie^Secon^'' 
Book ofC^rdtdtde^t&aT^Amaxnh siiahgthened himaelf, and led 
forth his people, and went to the valley of salt, ttd smote of the 
children ^ Seir ten thousand. And other ten thousand left alire 
did the children of Judah carry away captive, and brought them 
unto the top of the rock, and cast them down from the top of the 
rock, that they were all broken in pieces.* 

When Je rd^e m was destroyed b^ the Ba bylomy ii ^ the Edom¬ 
ites took 1m active part'm''iEe'ciJamvHee the Jews. 

The prophet Obadiah declares that E'dom ^ stood on the other side 
in the day that the strangers carried away captive Judah's forces, 
and foreigners entered into his gates and cast lots upon Jerusalem. 
E'dom rejoiced (ftertbe children of Judah in the day of their 
destruction, spoke proudly in the day of thrir distress, and laid 
bands on their substance in the day of their calamity.’ The* 
Edomites also ^ stood in the crossway, to cut off those that did 
escape, and to deliver up those that remained/ E^dom (says the 
prophet A'mos) ^did pursue his brother with the sword, and did 
cast off all pity, and his anger did tear perpetuaUy, and he kept bis 
wrath for over/ During the captivity of the Jews, the Edomites 
conquered the southern part of Pale stip^ an d seized the city of 
liSbton^th^ name of I&tuneans was thenceforth given to those 
who occupied the irootiers of Palestine, while those whp remained 
In F^tra were called Agunst this people Athezue^us, 

the general of Antig^onus, was sent during the wars between the 
successors of Alexander; the greater of the Xabatheans havings 
gone to a neighbouring fair to meet a caravan from the south, to 
receive spices in exchange for the woollen goods of Tyre, had left 
their passes lightly guarded; Athenee'us ^erefore surprised the 
magazines at -Ptoa. and returned laden with plunder to tiie 
borders of Syria. The Nabatheana, enraged at the tidings of this 
calamity, collected their forces, and, urging thair dromedaries with 
incredible velod^ through the desert, overtook Athenie^us near 
O&za, and almost annihilated his army. Demdtrius hastened to 
avenge this loss, hut the fastnesses and deserts of Ar&bia baffled 
his intentiooB; we are told that an Arab chief addressed the Ors» 
dan general from a rock, and set before him in such lively tenna^ 
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tlia dangar of tlia entarprise m which lie was enga^, tliat Dem4* 
trine^ conyisced of the great haiaid ot hie nadert^ng^isunediatelj 
vetuned to Sjriii. 

The Idmeana, who had settled m JtidM, exhibited their ancient 
ayemon to the Jews during the wan of the Maccabees; but they 
were seTerel j punished by Jud^ Mafmnbfnun. who took and sacked 
their chief dty HdbroUj destroyed more than forty thousand of 
their soldiers, and leyelled their strongholds to the ground. Their 
eubjugatioo was completed by John Eyrcdnus (B«a ISO), who 
du(^ them to the neceauty of embracing the Jewish religion or 
quitting their country. They chose the former altematiTe, and, 
submitting to be circnmdsed, became so completely incorporated 
with the Jews, that they were regarded as one people^ ao that, 
during the first century after Christ, the name of Idumean was lost 
and quite disused. 

The Nabatheans long maistwed their independence. P4tra, 
their captal city, was Ta^y besieged by the Romans under Pom^pey 
and Trijan; but it sank by gradual decay when the commerce 
which had caused its proeperity was directed into other channels, 
go completely was ancient cnt off from the rest of the world, 
that the yery existence of the once flourishing P^tra fell into obli* 
yioQ, and iti recent disooyery in the loneliness of ita desolation 
aeemed as if the earth had given np the dead. No human habita* 
tion is in it or near it, and the fearful denunciation of the prophet 
Isaiah is literally fulfilled. ^Tbe cormorant and the bittem shall 
possess it; the owl also end the raven shall dwell in itj and he 
shall stretch out upon it the line of confurion, and the stones of 
emptiness. They shall call the nobles thereof to the kingdom, but 
none ahall be there, and , all her princes shall be nothing. And 
thorns ahall come up in her palac^ nettles and brambles in the 
fortresses thereof; and it ahall be a habitation of dragons, and a 
court for owls. The wild beasts of the desert shall also meet with 
the wild beasts of tbe island, and the satyr shall cry to his fellow; 
the screech-owl also shall rest there, and find for herself a place of 
rest There ahall the great owl make her nest, and lay, and hatch, 
ond gather under her shadow: there shall the yultures also be 
gathered, every one with her mate/ 


SxCTiOK TIL 7^ Sitiory of the Jaws jfrom their S^itm out 0 /the 
Sabylomih CaptwUy to the Deetructim of Jenteaiem by Titue^ 

wmoM a.a 6SS to a.d. 76. 

Whxf Oy^rue, as Ood bad foretold, issued, a decree permitting 
the return of the Jevn to tiieir native land (b.c. 60C), he intrusted 
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the execution of it to Zerubbab'el^ wHo wee the grandeon of the 
lest king of Judih. The number of thoee who returned spears 
not to hare exceeded fi% thouauid peieone; and hence the Jewish 
traditions declarCi that ^ only the bran came out of Bal^jlon^ while 
the flour stayed Mind.' Whea the xetomed exiles b^an to re* 
build their city, the Samaritans, who were descended from the mixed 
multitude wUch had occupied the country round Samaria when 
the ten tribes were cairied away c^tiTe by the Assyrians, apjdied 
to ZerubbaVel to receire them into communion, aiid thus form a 
tingle nation. The application was j^erempt^y refused, and 
hence arose the grievous feuds between the Jews and the Sttoaii* 
tans which continued to rage daring the six succeeding oentnriee. 

The Samaritans, after their repulse, snoeessfully exerted them¬ 
selves to impede the progress of the work, representing to the 
Fertian court that the Jews sought to erect a ibrtress, whi^ m^ht 
become the focus of a general insnirection, and simding out armed 
detachments to harass those who were employed* in coUeoting 
materials. Darius Hystas'pes, however, renewed the decree of 
Cyprus (B.a 618), and ^e Jews, taking eourig^ laboured so strenu¬ 
ously, i^t in three years the temple was completed. Under the 
reign of Xerixes, the Jews appear to have been treated with great, 
respect; they furnished a contingent to the anny which that 
monarch led into Qreece, and are said to have shown more bravery 
than any other division of the host 

Artaxerixes, the Ahaauerus of Scripture, was induced by bis 
wicked vitier, Himan, to issue an edict for the extirpation of the 
Jews; but his queen Estiber, who was of Jewish descent, revealed 
to the monarch the wicbedneas of his minister, and obtained ftom 
him a second proclamation, permitting the Jews to stand upon 
their defence. Soon afterwards, probably through the queen's in¬ 
fluence, Ez^ra received a commission from Artaxer^zes to return to 
Jerdsalem, with as many as choee to accompany him, and there to 
regulate all matters of church and state as he should deem most 
expedient 

Ez^ra continued to rule the Jews for alK>uiiJ;hjrte6ayefDSi during 
wfirch lame be collected all fhe sacred books, arranged them in 
order, and thus formed the canon of the Old Testament • He 
restored Ihe wonhip of the temple aocording to its uudent form 
before the captivity, adding particular prayera and thanksgivings 
for the festivsls wUch were added to commemorate the dedication 
of the new temple, and the deliverance of the Jews from the malice 
of Himan. On account of these services the Jews regard him ^ a 
second Moses, and assert that the blessings he conferred on tbtir 
nation were not inferior to those derived from their great legis-' 
Itttor. 
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was sQoeeeded in the goremment bj who bad 

been cup-bearer to the king of Penia (b.o. 445), Under hie ad* 
ministraticm the fortiflcationB of the <ity were completed, in epite 
of the oppoBitiOD made by the SaBwitenf and other adyersaries •, 
seyeral evilg which had arieen in the goyerncAnt were corrected^ 
and the obeeryanee of the Sabteth.atri^j ei ^oyopd # After Nehe* 
mfahTcTuath, Judaea appears to have been joined to the satrapy of 
and the goyemment to haye been administered by tEe high"' 
priests under the Perrian prefect When Alexander inyaded the 
Persian empire, the Jews, faithful to their obligatione, resisted 
him while they could ,* but when the eonqueet of Tyre left them 
exposed to the rictor, the high-prieet Jaddua made i^ers of sub¬ 
mission, which were graciously accepted. 

After the death of Alexander, and the diyiaion of his empire 
among his genentls, Judsea was exposed to great calamities; being 
situate between Syria and Egypt, it was coveted by tbe rulers of 
both, and eufiered severely item alternate ioraslons. -Ptol'emy 
^tor besieged Jerusalem, and stormed it on tbe Sabbatbrd^; he 
carried away one hundred fhbusand captives, whom be dispersed 
through E(^pt, Lib'ya, and tbe country round Oyrdne, where their 
.posterity continued to exist as a separate people for several centu¬ 
ries. During this anxious period, Simon, sumamed the Just, pos¬ 
sessed the high-priesthood; he vm eminent for his virtues as a 
prince and governor, but he was still more remarkable for his 
piety. It was under bis direction that the canon of the^^^dTesta- 
ment thenceforward received and transmitted 

tolutui^ generations without further reviaal or correcti on (b.c.202). 
It was about this time that the eect of the Sadducees w^ iorm^ 
which denied the doctrines of the lesuirecfion'^dTlQlure state. 
This creed was chiefly embraced by the rich and powerful, while 
the opposite dn^.i'ina.of tha Phazis^ was more popular with the 
lower orders. In the reign of Ptolemy Philadel^phus, and under 
hie patronage, the Hebrew Scriptures were tranelated Into Greek 
for the benefit of tbe Jews residing in Egypt This venioo is 
usually called the Septiiagintt because, according to tradition, its 
preparation was intrusted to sev^ty pezeona In general, tbe 
Egyptian monarchs proved kind sovereigns to their Jewish sub¬ 
jects, and it was wi^ equal folly and ingratitude that they aban¬ 
doned the cause of PtoVemy Epiphdncd, and placed themselves 
under Antfoebus the Great, Idng of Syria. 

The descendants of Seleficus, who possessed the kingdom of 
S^a, were anxious to establish a uniformity of customs through¬ 
out their dominions, and to fttune all institutioiis, civil and leli- 
^ous, on a Oreoan model. We have already seen how thoir effort 
to Hellenize the Persians led to their being deprived of the 
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enpipe of Uppe^ A&ia; l)ut this loss did not hinder them from 
msking slidUkf'sttei&pto on the Jews. A pretext for interference 
was afforded during the high-priesthood it Onfas* who expelled 
Simon, the governor of the temptp. Sfmon soaght ref^e with the 
Sjrians, and infonoed them tlmt there were vast treasnres pre* 
served in the sanctuary of Jerusalei&; and the Syrian monarch 
Seleucus, whose own resources were exhausted^ sent his seiraota 
to bring them to AntioclL Onfas had sufficient energy to prevent 
this profanation; he went in person to Seleucui, and afford^ him 
such satisfactory explanations that Simon - 

Antfocbus Epiphinea, soon after ^ccSMffi^tb the throne of bis 
father Seleiicus, was bribed to deprive Onias of the priesthood; be 
conferred it on Jdaon, who had already so far conformed to Greek 
customs as to abandon his original name, Jesus. Under J&son’s 
rule a general apostasy overspread the nation^ the service of the 
temple was zieglected, academies on the Greek model were opened 
in Jerusalem, and the high-priest himself publicly setft an offering 
to the Tyrian Her^'cules. J^n was, in bis turn, supplanted by hia 
brother Menolaus, who stripped the temple of all its omaroents to 
pay the large bribe he h^ promised to the king. Onfas, who 
since liis dcpoaition had lived at Antioch, remonstrated against this 
SHCiilsgo; his denunciations alarmed the wicked Merielius^ and 
he procured the murder of the worthy priest, who zell regiWted 
even by the idolaters. MenelAus now pursued bis iniquitous 
course without restraint, until itie multituds, unable to endure his 
exactions, raised a formidable riot in the city, and killed the captain 
of the Syrian guard, which had been brought to protect the bigb- 
prieat. The jSimAedrt mi or Jewi^ oouncU> allayed the tumult, and 
sent three (fepuHeno represent ^e state of affairs to the king, 
Antiochus, and expose the crimes of Menel&us. But the crafty 
priest was prepared to meet the danger; he had woo the roy^ 
favourites by large bribes, and at their instigation the deputies, 
presented themselves to Antiochus, instead of being 
heard, were hurried to execution. This atrocity was so revolting, 
that the Tyrians, though generally host'le to the Jews, showed 
their sense of the injustice that had be^ committed hy giving the 
bodies of the unfortunate deputies nn honourable buri^. 

Antiochns invaded Egypt (B.a 170), and while was engaged 
in the conquest of that country a report was spread through 
Syria and Palestine that he had been Ulled before Alexan'^dria. 
J&s<m, believing that this was a favourable opportunity for re* 
covering the authority of which he had been deprived, mustered 
a small anny, march^ to Jerusalem, and, bring admitted into the 
dty by some of his partisans, butchered ril whom be suspected of 
oppoaiitg his chums. The return of Antfochus soon induced 
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Jfaon to seek shelter in exile; he wasdered ah^t from city t<y 
dtjf detested by all who knew him, as a be&myer of his conntry, 
and monster of oumkind. 

Antlochus was highly proyok^ by JAeon's rebellion, eepedsUy 
as he was informed ths^ the Jem had inade»public rejoicings on 
hearing the report of his death. He marched against J6nisalem« 
and, afto enoountering a sharp reeistance, forced his my into the 
ctty» He spared no cruelty against the un^py inhabitants; in 
thM days forty thousand were alain, and as many more sold as 
slaves to the neighbouring nations. Nor did his fury stop here; 
he entered into the Holy of Holies, offered unelean animf^ upon 
the altar of burnt offering polluted the whole building by sprink¬ 
ling it with water in wUch flesh hsd been boiled,'dedicate the 
temple iteelf to Jujuter Olympius, and erected the statue of that 
deity, * the abomination of desolation,’ foretold by the prophet 
Daiflel, on the altar of the Lord in the inner court of the temple. 
All who xeflised to worship the idol were cruelly tortured until 
they rither complied or sank under the hands of the executioner. 
Jkn edict was issued, forludding the obaervance of the Sabbath, or 
jim the rite of circumoirioii; two women haying been found 
^guil^ of circumcising their children on the eighth day according 
to the law of Moses, were led round the city with the infants 
hung from tbrir necks, and tiien cast headlong from the highest 
pinnacle of the city walls. . To escape tiiese cruelties many of the 
Jews fled to the craggy rocks and cayems which abound in Pales-, 
tine, liying upon wild roots and herbs, to avoid the dangers of 
death or apostasy. 

Even in these deeolate places of refuge they were pursued by 
the emissaries of the cruel king; in one cave than a thousand 
Jews who had assembled to c^ebrate the Sabbath, ware nmasacred 
by the soldiers of the provincial governor. The noble constancy 
exhibited by many Jewish martyrs of both sexes, and of every age 
and condition, frequently compelled tiie idolatase to pri j tbep 
involuntary admiraticp, and. many of the Syrian officers secretly 
evaded the orders of'tbjafr tj^nmnical master, and tried to win 
the Jews by gentleness and persuasion instead of peiseeutlon and 
torture. 

Mattathfa s, ^e bead of the Asmdnean family, which was the 
first is the ci&M of the hereditary priesthood, unable to endure 
the scenes of crue^ and profaneness which were displayed at 
Jerusalem, retired to his native place, the village of Mddin, where 
for some time ha was pennitted to follow the re1%ion of bis iathera 
At length a Syrian officer was sent to this remote place; be assem- 
^'bled the inhabitants, and offered the king’s favour and protection 
as a reward for apostasy. Some miserable wretches complied, but 
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as one of them was about to o&t sacrifice to the idol, Mattatfaias 
filew the renegade upon the spot. His sons, imitaliiig his example, 
drove out the Syrian officer^ oTerthrew the altar, and broke the 
idd. But aa they were aware that theii conduct would be r^farded 
as treasonable, they^abundoned thw tillage, aad withdrew into the 
Jewish deserts, whither they ware soon followed by bas^ of brave 
followers, determined at all hasards to vindicate the law of Hoses, 
^attathfas restored the worship of the Lord hi aeveral of the cities 
from which he had expelled ^e Syrian garrisons, end he would 
probably have recover^ Jerdealem itself, had he not been pre* 
vented by death (a.c. 166). In his last moments he appointed his 
son Jddas to command the anny of the faithful, and exhorted bis 
SODS to persevere in their heroic efforts for restoring the purity of 
Divine wonhip. 

The contest between the Syrians and the Jewish insaTgents now 
aRsutned the form and importance d regular war. The latter were 
named Maccabees, because they engraved on their sfandards the 
four Il^evrdettars ^390, being the initial letters of the words 
in the eleventh verse of the fifteenth chapter of Bxodns, Mi 
Komoka B’elobfm Jehovah. tXadez^e command of Jdd^ tba 
Hftrrabnnn gained several great victories dVef'tK^ 'Synms, ax^ re« 
duced sonieortlre"s5roD^rt forfreoggig PalwUiW—in^ defeat of 
the Syrians at was the most signal and deeirive of his 

exploits; the gams^at Jerusalem fled f^m their posts, and the 


Maccabees recovered the sanctuary and metropolis of their nation 
without meeting any reristanoe. When they came to Mount Zion, 
and beheld the desolation of the dty and temple, they rent their 
clothes, and gave vent to their sorrow in loud l^entationa Jildaa 
waited until their first emotions of sorrow had abated, and then, 
bariog secured the aveuues to the ci^ by suffident guards, he 
employed his men in puriQdng the temple, and restoring its ruined 
altars. Three years after its profiination, the holy place was 
restored, and the feast of its dedication celebrated with sll possible 
solemnity. But his religious duties did not divert JiSdas ^m his 
exertions to xndntain the independence of his country | he secured 
the frontieis by fortresses, repulsed many successive invasions of 
the Syrians, end gdned a signaLlriun^h ove r the Idumean s, who 
had joined the oppressoi*s ofue Jews. XTIeogth, having^ngaged 
the Syrian army under Qyg|^tdas against fear^ odds, Jddas was 
abandoned by his fdiowers, and alaia, after having destroyed a 
multitude of his enemiaa (B.a 161). His body was recovered by 
his brethren, and buried in the sepulchre of his father at Modin; 
hie loss was universally mourned, and aa he was borne to the 
tomb, the Jews sang a funeral hymn, in imitation of that which 


David had composed on the death of Jon'athan, exclaiming, 


V 
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* How is the migbtj fallen t How is the preserrer of Israel 
slain 1 * 

Bao^des easily recovered Jerusalem, after which he marched 
tigSrmt the remnant of the Ma^bees, who still held together 
ii^er the command of hroQmr of Jiidaa« After 

sexeral indecistTe engage^^^Tireaty of peaoe was concluded, 
and JoQ^athan soon after was elerated to the high«-prieethood by 
Alexander B&lu, the competitor with Demetrius for the Syrian 
crown. Under administration of Jon^athan, Judea soon be¬ 
came a flourishing and powerful state; he entered into alliance 
with the Bomans and the Spartans, and at the same time won the 
friendship of the Syrian kings by his unshaken fidelity. He was 
at length treacheronsly murdered by Try^phon, who dreaded that 
Jon'athan would oppose his usurpation of the Syrian throne (B.a 
143). 

the last surviTing son of Mattathfas, succeeded to the 
priestboc^, *and obtained the Syrian king the priTilege of 
coining money, which in the East is regarded as an acknowledg¬ 
ment of independence. One of his coins has been preserved; it 
bears on the front an inscription in the old Samaritan characteri 
which signifies ^the fourth year/ and on the reverse ^from the 
deliverejice of Jerusalem.’ 

Alter a glorious admii4jStetion of eight jeara, Simon and his 
two eldest sons were treacherously murdered by his son-in-law, 
Ptol'emy; but Hyrednus, tiie younger son, escaped, and was ini- 
inediately recognis^ of the nation. He succeeded in finally 
shaking oflf the Syrian yoke, and at the same time he incorporated 
tS'e Idume^'wi& the Jews, as has been related in the preceding 
section. HyTc&auB waa a zealous friend of the Phaiiseos in tlie 
early part of hU reign, and they in turn exalted him as the only 
prince who had ever united the three offices of prophet^ prieat, 
and king j but towards the close of hia reign he quarroUed with 
this haughty sect, sod was in consequence subjected to so many 
annoyances, that be died of sheer vexatiom He was succeeded 
by his son Aristobdlus, a weak and feeble-minded prince, who 
died of remozSelbrliavitig put bis brother to death on groundless 
suspicion. 

^e crown and priesthood next devolved on Alexander Jan- 
jytoae reign was disturbed by the intrigues of the Phari¬ 
sees. Several inaurrectioDs were raised against him, which he 
suppressed, and punished the revolten wi^ great severity. He 
was a brave and. aldi^ warrior, but unfortunately devoted to 
licentious pleasures. Fatigues and debauches soon brought him 
to the grave (B.a 79) ; at his death hs bequeathed the regency to 
his queen Alexin'dra, and the crown to whichever of her sons, 
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fFjTc^cufl Bsd AriitobdluA, Ate abould fi&d laoat *wc>Ttby o( ihd 
fiucceasion. 


Alexan^dra gare henelf up complotel; to the PhuiBsie ftctio&i 
and thk»ug:^ iht influence of •that pa^ soon otebUBhed her 
authorify* Auxiofla to retain pow^^ ahe eenfeired tile high* 
prieethood on her eldest eon, Hyr einuS y because he was of a leea 
enterprisiiif spirit than his brorhar, kept AriatobiUue carefiiil; 
secluded in prirate life. On her death, AiultduUus, in spite of the 
Pharisees^ ( ^poeed his eldest bro^er » and HTteinus, who had 
little ambition, gladly a^uieaced in tiie new arrangements But 
Anti p^atery an Idumean proeelytei believing that he might easily 
reign in the name of Ujrcd&us, conveyed that prince to Fdtr^ 
and, having levied a numerous array of Arabs, inv^ed Judsea, and 
bomeg^d in. J^usalem. Aristobiilus appealed to tho 

Bomana, who bad now eztendeSlbttr empire into Asia; and both 
parties agreed that the succession should be decid%l by the vie* 
torious Pom^pey,who had just concluded the Mithridatic war. 

Aristobiilus soon had reason to fear that Pom'pey would decide 
in favour of bis brother; he therefore stood upon his defence, and 
fortified JenSsalezn. Oettiog alarmed at the advance of the 
Ramans, he went as a suppliant to Pom'pey’a camp; but the Jaws • 
during bis absence eloe^ the gates of their city, and refesad to 
adroit a Roman garrison, upon which Pcap^pey o rdered Aristobiilus 
to bo kept in chains, and laid siege to TerSsilem. After a siege of 
three months, the city wS' ttormeil, aud twelve thousand of the 
iDhabitants almn. The walls and fortifications were levelled to 
the ground, but the temple and its treasures were spared by the 


conquerors. 

Hyreinus was nominally restored, but all the real power of the 
state fell into the hands of Antip'ater. This crafly politician 
supported the cause of Pom'pey during the Roman civil wars, 
until that general was aimn, and then won the favour of Csesar 


by rendering him eiTective aid when he was blockaded in Alezan^- 


dria. In reward for these services, Her^ < the second Mn of 
Antip'ator^ was appointed governor of GaQl^, wEm temgnalised 
biiUMlI 1)y extirpating the bands of robbers that infested the 


country. In the civil wars after the death of Csssar, Judsea was 
not leas distracted than the Roman empire; Antip^ater was 
poisoned, his eldest eon Phas^ael put to death, and Her'od driven 
into exile. Through the influence of Antony, however, 

Her^od wss not only restored to his former power, but created 
king of Judssa (B.a 40). Be had to conquer his kingdom; lbr» 
the Jews were reluctant to submit to an Idumean, and were not 


conciliated by his marriage with Uariam^ne, a princess of the 
Asmonean race. 


vt 
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Her'od’s rule waa ^rauuieal and oppMare; he put to death 
t he Hgh r^Aeat Hyii^ue^ his own^wife Msriam^ney and several of 
his soQs^ and massamd all wKm be mspeeted being discon* 
tented with his dominioiL While he thos lived in constant dread 
of being hurled from his throne by bis dilcontented subjects, 
* there came wise men from the east to Jerdsalem, 
is be that is bom king of the Jews f for we have seen Us star in 
the east; and are come to worship him/ Her^od was greatly 
troubled by this announcement; he assembled the chief-priests 
and scriheS; and inquired of them where Christ should be bom. 
Having heard that Bethlehem was the place foretold by the 
pruphets, he sent the wise men thitbet;' and said; Oo and search 
diligently for the young child; and whan ye have found him, 
bring me word agiun, that I may come and worship him also.' 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, whose Urth was thus wondrously ao- 
nouQced, was miraculously saved from the wrath of the cruel 
king, for the wise men, * being warned of Qod in a dream that 
they should not return to Herded, departed into their own country 
another way. And when they were departed, behold, the angel 
of the Lord appeared to Joeepb in a dream, saying. Arise, and 
take the young child and his mother, and flee into Egypt, and bo 
thou there until I bring thee word: forHeriod will se^ the young 
child to destroy him. When he arose, he took the young child 
and his mother hj night, and depart into Egypt; and was there 
uatil the death of Hei^od.’ When Her^od found that the wise 


men did not return, he was exceeding ^ wroth, and sent forth and 
i^lew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts 
thereof, from two years old and under, according to the time 
>vhicb he had diligently enquired of the wise men/ 

Horiod did not long survive this atrocious cmelfy; he died in 
the seventieth year of his age, to the great joy of all his subjects, 
luid was succe^ed by his son Several insunections 

were raised by the Jews against their new ruler, which were not 
suppressed without great bloodshed* At length all parties ap¬ 
pealed to Cssar, who divided the dominions of Her^od among bis 
children, ^ving Archelftus Judsea, with the title of Eth^narch. 
But Arcbel&us proved so unworthy a goremor, that the Romcui 
emperor, wearied by the complaints nrged against him, deprived 
hw of powOT,_ud banished him into Oaub^ Judsea now 
form^ly made a Roman province, and subjected to taxation. It 
was about this time that our blessed Lord, being twelve years 
. of age, was brought by bis parents to celebrate the Passover, 
according to the Jewish custom, which obliged all males who 
had attained that age to repair to the temple on the three great 
festivals. 
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The Jew§ whe very reloctAct to auhmit to tazatiatj, and 
quently took up anna agaiuat the publlcana, or tax^'gatherers; but 
whes P^^wae appointed to gortmmeut (a.d» 20 ), they 
were aul^more alamed for reli^oa, because Pilate, on 
entering the dty, brought with him the Roman standards, which, 
from their beai^ images, the Jews tbgazded as idols. 

With great difficulty IHlate was induced to remoye the offensiTe 
ensigns, but he soon proyoked a fresh insurrection by attempting 
to plunder the sacred treasury. He ordered his soldiers to fdl on 
the riotous mob that resisted the attempt, and many innocent liyes 
were sacrificed in the confusion. The state of society in Jud»u 
became yery corrupt during Pilate's administration; there was no 
class that escaped the demoraliaing efiecta of profligacy in the 
goyemment, and discontent in the people. John the Baptist, 
H prophet, the forerunner of the Meariab, appeared in the wilder ^ 
ness of Judfia, preaching the necessity of repentance, and announc¬ 
ing that the kingdom of heayen was at band. Thd austerity of 
hid life, and the noyelty of his doctrines, induced great numbers to 
become his disciples, who were ^baptized of bji p in Jordan, 
confessing their sins’ (A.n. 30). Many believed that be was tht) 
Messiah;—^the evangelist declares * the people were in expectation, 
and all men mused in thoir hearts of John, whether he were the 
Clirist, or not; John answered, saying unto them all, I indeed 
baptize you with water; but one mightier than I cometh, thn 
latchet of whose shoes I am not trorthy to unloose: he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire: whose fan is in 
his band, and he will throughly purge his floor, and will gather 
the wheat’ into his gamer } but the chaff he will bum with lire 
unquenchable.’ But the preaching of John was only deugned to 
prepare the way for a greater to^er. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
having attained the thirtieth year of his age, presented himself to 
be bapti/ed, and as he went up out of the water a remarkable 
miracle attested his divinity, for ^ the heavens were opened unto 
liim, and John saw the spirit of God descending like a dove, and 
lighting upon him: and lo, a voice from heaven, saying, This ia 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.’ Immediately after 
his baptism our Lord entered on liis mission, and ^ preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of sickness and all 
manner of diooase among the people." Sut m spite of hie many 
stupendous miracles, the great body of the Jews refused to believe 
in hie mission, and plotted against his life. 

Her’od An’tipae, and his ^ther Philip, still held the provinces 
which bad been granted them after the death of their &ther Htr^oS 
the Great. The former was married to the daughter of an Arabian,* 
the latter to bis own niece Herddias. Her’od An'Upas sent away 
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Ufl own wife and married hu aster^in-law, t&ough ahe bad 
children hj hia brother Philips which waa ccrntraiy to the Mosaic 
law. The whole nation ezclaitned agidzifft this incestuous union; 
John the Baptist, espedallj, had courage to reproye both the 
king and his puamour in the seyereet teams, ^erddias, stung bj 
his reproaches, induced her Eusbend to throw his faithful monitor 
into prison p end subsequently, by means of her daughter, obtained 
an o^er for his executioiL * John waa beheaded in prison, but bis 
disciples gave bis body an honourable burial, and the whole nation 
lamented his death. 


When our Lord Jesus Christ had fulEUed the object of his 
mission, by preaching the glad tidings of salyatioD, God permitted 
him to be deliyered into die haods of his enemies, and put to 
a cruel death, in order that his sufferings should make atonement 
for the sins of mankind. The Jews falsely accused him before 
Pilate of a design to subyert the goyemment; Pilate, though oon- 
VHlIJcu of his Innocence, pronounc^ sentence of condemnation, and 
Jesus was crucified between two malefactors (a.n. 33); but God 
did not ^ suffer his Holy One to see corruptionon the morning of 
the third day Christ was raised from the dead, and after contiouing 
. forty days with his disciples ascended into heayen. Previous to 
his departure he promised bis disciples that they should receive 
another Comforter, and this was fulfilled by the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecoet. 

The murder of our blessed Lord did not preyent the spread of 
his doctrines; on the day of Pentecost thm thousand persons 
were converted by the preaching of Peter, and every succeeding 
day fresh additions were mad« to the chiucb. In the wicked and 
distracted condition of Jewirii society, the ccmduct of the Christian 
community afforded a remarkable example of purity, harmony, and 
self-denial. * The multitude of them that b^eved were of one 
heart and of one soul; neither said any of them that aught of the 
things which he possessed was his own; hut they bad all things 
common.’ In cc^isequence ot the great increase of the church, 
seven deacons were appointed to take charge of ‘ the daily ministra¬ 
tion,’ of whom the most remarkable was Stephen, who, ^fuli of 
faith and power, did great wonders and miracles among tbe people.’ 
The rulers of the synagogues, unable to confute Stephen, accused 
him to the Sanhedrim, or cormcil, of having hlasphemcd Moses 
and God. False witnesses were suboned to support the accusa¬ 


tion, and Stephen was subjected to the mockery of a trial. He 
easily refuted the charges brought against him, but when he 
Repeated his beUef that Jesus wu the Messiah, his enemies were 
'•filledwith fury; 'they cried out with a loud voice, end stopped 
their ean, and ran upon him with one accord, and cast him out of 
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tbe city, stoned him; and the witneeeee l&id down their clothes 
at a yoving man*e feet, whose name was Saul* And they stoned 
Stephen, calling upon God, and saying. Lord Jesus, recetTe my 
spirit. And he kneeled dowD,^d cri^ with a loud Toice, Lord, 
lay not this sin to their char^ And when he had said this, he 
fell asleep.’ > • * 

Saul, who was subsequently called Paul, had consented to the 
death of Stephen, and was so eager a persecutor, that hs obtained 
a commission to search after the Ohristians who sought sh^ter in 
Damas’cus. On his way to that city, he was miraeulously struck 
to the earth, and God was graciou^y pleased to conTinos him of 
the truth of the gospel. Thenceforw^ he became a realous 
apostle of the ^th, speaking boldly in the name of the Lord Jeeua. 
The continuance of the persecution at Jerusalem was, by DiTine 
lV>ridetice, turned into a means of propagating tbs gospel; for the 
disciples being dispersed, carried their doctrine# into erery dty 
where the Jews had synagoguea. • 

In the meantime, Rlata was stripped of bis goremmsnt, and 
sent to answer charges of tyranny and misgcwenunent before the 
emperor; his defence was so unsatis&ctory, timt he was banished 
to Gaul, where, unable to endure the stings of a guilfy c^mecience, 
he killed himself with bis own sword. Heriod Agrip^pa, the 
grandson of Her'od the Great, bad been kept in prison doling the 
roign of the emperor Tiberius, but on the accession of Oalig'ula be 
was not only restored to liberty, but obtdned the provinces that 
had belonged to his uncle Philip, with the title of Inog (a.D 41). 
Through his influence, Calig^ula was induced to recall his edict 
for desecrating the temple of Jerusalem by erecting his own statue 
in it, and to pardon the Jews for resisting the impeiial commands. 
In the reign of the emperor Claudius, Agrip'pa obtained the gorem- 
ment of all the territories which bad belonged to his grandfather, 
lier'od the Great He returned to his kingdom, where he showed 
an extraordinary attachment to the Jewish religion; and to please 
the Pharisees, he began to pereccute the Ohristians St. James, 
the brother of St. John, sometimes called tbe Less, to distinguish 
him from St James, the first bishop of Jerusalem, was beheaded, 
and St Peter castinto pris<m; but Peter was miraculously delivered 
by an angel, and Heriod Agtip'pa soon after died in great misery 
from a painful and loathsome disease. 

On the death of Heriod Agrip^pa, Judma was once more reduced 
to the condition of s Roman provinoe. The cruelty and rapacity 
of tbe provincial governors filled the land with wretche^ess^ 
bands of robbers not only infested tbe roads, bpt even Tentured«to 
attack the towns; certain pretended zealots, called Stcariif er 
assassins, committed the most horrid murders, In thenufih*? of 
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religion «&d lil^erQr; while felae propbeti raided 

repeated insumetionB, which were puniahed wi^ eererity. 

All tbeae eyila were aggrarated unW the adoateMwi^m o f 
whose ayerice was imbounded, and who neyar iMtiliMd to comimt' 
any crime by which he might gratify his deprayaft nii^ona Before 
this wicked goyeraor the apl^^Paul was bron^i^%hen falsely 
accueed by the Jews of distorhiog tine public peace. Ob tine public 
trial, cothiag could be proyed against the i^ostie, but Fdlin 
detained bim in custody. After some time he privately sent for 
Paul to hear him coneenuiig the faith in Christ, ^and as be 
reasoned of righteouesess, temperance, and judgment to come, 
F($lix trembled, end answered, Oo thy way for this time; when I 
haye a convenient season I will call for thee. He hoped also that 
money should have been giyen him of Paul, that he might loose 
him, wherefore he sent for him the oftener, and communed with 
him. But after two years Por'dus Fes'tus came into Fdliz's room; 
and Fdliz, wining to show the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound/ 
Fcs^tusi^ on assuming the government, found the priests at war 
witi'SwIi other respecting their shares of the tithes. To such a 
height did their rancour riae, that the rival parties hired troops of 


awwnns, and filled both cify and country, and even the very 
temple, with blood. Seditions against the Komans were also 
frequent, and the bands of robbers plundered and massacred every* 
where without mer^. While Fes'tus was endeavouring to provide 
some remedy for these disorders, Paul was brought before him for 
trials the apostle, observing the vindictive temper of the Jews, 
aud haying little confidence in the firmness of Fes'tus, appealed to 
Cccsar, and was of course sent to Home. 

Fes'tus was succeeded by AJbfni^ yid afterwards by Fldrus, the 
last and worst govemor th^ Jews ever had (a.I). 64). Fldnis 


resolved to drive the Jews into open rebellion, to prevent any in¬ 
quiry into his manifold oppressions. The unhappy nation seemed 
blindly to second his efforts by taking up arms to drive the Syrians 
out of Cs8ar^a,aod hj raising seditions in almost every city where 
they were settled. At length the zealots attacked the Romans in 


the fortresses which had been erected to secure Jerusalem, and put 
all who opposed them to the sword, induding even the garrisons 
that capitulated* The govemor of Syria marched into Judeea to 
punish these disorden, hut ha was compelled to retreat | und the 
Jews now resolved to brave tbe entire strength of the empire 
67). The Christiana of Jerusalem* remembering our Saviours 
warning, retired to Pel^ beyond the Jordan, whither the war did 
ndc reach, and their example was followed by several Jews in the 
b^hor classes. 

Yespdsian, a Roman general, who had already distinguished 
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himself in Gernumj And Brit^, was appointed hy K^ro to con¬ 
duct the war agusst the Jewi, Re eacoactered ereiywhere a 
lieree reabtance^ and at lengthy when he reached Cseaarda, ha 
baited bis arm;, truetisf that the Jews, hy their intes^e tumults, 
would become eo weakened as to aShrd him an eas; yictoiy 
(a.i>.70). Such an expectation waa bu^ too reasonable; tbesealote^ 
who bad fled before the Koinhxtt, were now eoUected in Jeniaalexu, 
under the command of a Tile iemngogn^^^hn o{J3ia^£ihahr/ and 
being joined bytfaeldameaaSjOommitted the moat horrid buteberieS) 
and polluted the temple itself with boTrid Jtiurders. Another 
party was formed b; Simon, the son of Oonaa, whose atrocities in 
the coujitr; riTalled those of John in the eit;; he was mvited to 
Jerusalem, as a counterpcdse to John and the sealots, but the remedy 
was worse than the disease, for Simon proTed the worse scourge of 
the two. A third faction was formed b; Ele&sar, who seised the 
upper part of the temple, and thus, while the enemies were 
adTaticing imraiust the devoted dty, its garrison and its dtisens 
were engaged in mutual slaughter. 

In the meantime, Vesp&sian, having been raised to the empire, 
iritrusted the command of the am; to his son Titus, who entered 
Judma with a vei; numerous and well-appoinieS^ann; (a. 1 ). 78). 
lie advanced agdnst Jerusalem, meeting no resistance in the open 
country, a drcumstaoce which led him to believe that the Jews 
liad repented of their rebellion, and were preparing for submission. 
Under this mistaken impression, he expos^ himself negligent!; in 
the difficult defile called the Vdlej of Jeb osh'aphatj w here he 
was separated from his cavalr;. in this siriiatron 1)e was sudoeal; 
assailed b; the factious, and was exposed to such danger that hia 
escape was regarded as little short of a miracle. The siege was 
now fonnall; commenced y the Jews, shut up in the dt;, suffered 
dreadfully from famine and pestilence, but the factions did not lay 
aside their mutual fury: they continued to slaughter each other, 
oven while their walls were shaken by the battering engines of the 
Romans. Language would fail to de^be the horrid sufferings of 
the besieged: hui^r reduced them to the necessity of using the 
most revolting and unnatural substancea for food, while the sealuta 
made the miseries and groans of their starving brothren the subject 
of their cruel mirth, and carried their barbarity even to the 
sheathing their swords in these poor wretches, under pretence of 
trying their sharpness. 

At length the waUs of the dty were battered down, and tbe 
Romans besieged the temple, where the desperate factions still 
maintained an energetic resistance. Titus was very anxious to' 
save the sacred edifice, but one of his soldiers threw a lighted' 
brand into one of the windows, and the whole building was soon 
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in flames. A fearful massacre followed; the Boiflans refused all 
quarter, and maoj thousands perid^ \ij the fire, the sword^ or hy 
throwing themselves headlong from the battlements. This scene 
of butchery was continued for ssvi^ral days, until Jerusalem was left 
utterly desolate. The number of prisonen reeesved for a fate worse 
than death amounted to ninety-seTen thousand, eleven thousand of 
whom were starved to death by the neglect or cupidity of their 
keepers. According to Joedphus, there perished at Jerusaleip 
during the siege, by famine, pestilence, and the sword, more than 
a million of Jews and prcMely^; but this statement appears to be 
exaggerated. 

^en the soldiers had ended their destructive work of burning 
and slaughter, Titus ordered that the entire dty should be razed 
to the ground, with the exception of a portion of the western wall, 
and three towers, which he left as memorials of his conquest So 
punctually were his orders executed, that, except these few build* 
ings, nothing was left save shapeless ruins, which would indicate 
that the plaw had ever been inhabited. The victory of Titus was 
celebrated at Rome by a splendid triumph; a triumphal arch, 
whidi still exists, was raised to commemorate the event; and a 
medal struck, in which the captured land of Judcea was signi* 
flcantiy represented as a disconsolate female ritdng beneath a 
palm*tree, while a soldier, standing by, laughed at her mWiy, and 
mocked at her calamity. 
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CHAPTjai SIH. 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT ITALT. 


8£CTI0K L Qtogrf^fhical OtUlmst 


J TALY, in \U earliMt «ignifieittionf was the namft girtfi to the 
small tongue of land l^tween the Syiletlcan ^ 
that is, the eouthern pordon of Brut’Dam; hut it wee gradnaUj 
extended to include more northern prorincei^ until, in the reign of 
the emperor Aiigustue, it wee applied to the great peninnU in* 
eluded between the Alps, the Adriatic, the ^rrheeian and the 
Mediterranean Seas. It wao also called Elmfidai from ito weetem 
fiituation; from the fable of Satum^s flight tiuther; 

Ausdnia from some of the moat ancient tiibee of 

inhabitante. 

The moat conrenient diriaion of the peninsula ia into three por¬ 
tions ; in the north, Italy Proper in the centre, and 

Magna Gr»cia in the eouth. ■* 

>iQe Italr received the name of Gaul from the Gallic 


hordes that settled in the northern and weatero diatricta; it was 
called for distinction Cisalpine, or Citdrior, because it lay on the 
side of the Alps next to Rome, and Togdta, because, in a late age, 
its inhabitants began to use the tdga, or national dress of the 
Homans. From the Alps, this province at first extended to the 
city of Anc<Sna , in the province Piedmun; l>ut in the later ages 
of the Roman republic, the river BdUcon {Sw/one), between 
Raven'na and Arim^inum, was considered the limit of its frontiers. 

The principal Subalpine tribee were the Yedi^o^ti i, inhabiting 
the small tract lying on the east bank of ih& Varus (Per), and 
extending from tiie territory of Nicc^a (Xice) to the M^time 
Alps, or that branch of the mountam^chain which joins the 
Western Mediterranean; the Vagsn'ni, north of the Maritime 
Alps, near the source of the river Pedus (Po ); and the Taurioi, at 
the other side of the Padua, on wbicn stood their capital, Taurisia; 
subsequently called Augus'ta Taurindrum {Turin), 
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North of the Taur^i^ and among the mouBtAins,* waa the king« 
dom of Cottfoa^ who gave hie name to the Cottian Alps. From 
thence to the Oredt Alpa, which extended to Mona JoTia (Orwt 
St Bernard), there were aereral warlike Oallio tribea^ but none of 
any particular note in hiatory. « 

JLiguria^y aonth (UT the rwer P&du^ eztesvding to the Medite> 
nmeBTS^ between the rivere Micra and Vdrua. Ite chief citiea 
on the Bea-coaat were Nica'a or Ifima), erected bj the Maa« 
fiiliane to protect their bfontier againat the liguiian mountcuneere; 
Pdrtue Iler'culie Monce'ci (Monaco), Al^um Intemdliuin ( VuUi» 
fniglia), Allium Ingan^num (A0>en^), Sab^ata (Sovona)^ Oen^ua 
or Jan'ua (Oenod), Por'tua Delphfni (Porto Fine), and Por'tus 
Ldoeo (Golfo deOe ^^pesiV). Of theee 6en^ was the most im- 
port^mt, being the great emporium ofTugunan commerce. The 
prindp^d towns in the interior were FoU^ntia (l^oUenxa), Ae'ta 
(AeH), and Indus'tria (Torlona), This last city was called Bodin* 
comdgum bjp the earlier ligurisne^ because it stood on the Po, 
which they named Bodin^cua, a word in their language signifying 
‘ bottomless.’ Next to Ligdria lay the district named Oallia Cis* 
f\ paddna, or Gaul south of the Po; it was chiefly inhabited by the 
lioiii the Lingduea, and the Sendnea. The principal towns of the 
Coil were PUcdnliA, Pai^tna, Mutina (Modena), and Bondnia 
(Boiognay The Lingdnes possessed RaTen^na^ Faven'tia (Paensa)^ 
Soldna (Ciiia di Sole), and Ciesdna; ai^ to the Sendnes belonged 
A ri m^i n um (Bimim )♦ iRsailr um (Psiaro),Sdna Qal^lica (Sinigaglia), 
and Adcd na. 

G^'lia^^nsgjdin^ or north of the P&dus^ had the great Alpine 
chmaTRrTBTnorthand west, between which and the l^o it ex¬ 
tended to the riTer Formio (II Sitano), which separated it from 
Istiia. It was inhabited by the Orubii, the In'subres, the LteM, 
the CeDotuan'ni, the Euganei, and the Ven'eti. The principal 
cities in the territory of ^e Ordbii were Con'rum (Conro), Ber'- 
gamum (Bergamo), and Fdrum licin'ii (Berlaemt) ^ the Iii^subres 
possessed MadinUnum (Afiim), Laus Pompeii (Lodi), and Furum 
Intuntdnun (Crema ): to the Cenonian'ni ^longed Brix'ia (Bres-* 
da), Cremdoa, Man^^a, and Yer^ a: the Eugdnei owned Sabi uni, 
Volina, Ed^rum^ and Yan'nia, emte long since demolished: and 
the Yan'eti were masters of P at4vium (Padua), ^^cen'tia ( Vicenza), 
Ates^te (Eite), Fdrum AlIidnr*^7Wara), Tartfrium (IrevtsD), 
Aquilfifa (Agidlea), Fdrum Juiii (FWt«i»), and Tergd&ta (Trieatd), 
In later ages, a called the Cami, wrested from the Ven^eti 
the cities and countries between the rivers For^mio and Telaven^* 
tvm (Paivey 

, Central or Proper Italy extended along the Adriatic coast trom 
jthe city of Ancdna to the river Fren'to (Foriore), and on the 
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Mediterranean nde waa lioited the ilyen Mim and Sirarua 
(Sek), It comprehended Etniria, Umbria, Sahinlnm^ Litiuo), 
i^c^Qum, with ^6 countries of the Vaatimi Mtrruciniy Pellg'ni, 
Mar's!, pWtiai, SamniteSj Hirg^, Casrpd&l, and Pioentfni. 

SH^I^was inhabited I 17 two diatiaet races, that eeem to have 
rery slo^y amalgamated, the T^hdni aitd the Hetroa^d. It was 
bounded on the east by the riyer Tiber, on the wort by the M&cra, 
en the north by the ehatn ot the Apenninea, wul on the eouth by 
that portion of the Mediterranean commonly called the Tuscan Sea* 

: It was divided into a dodecarchy or goyentn^t of twelve tribes 
and citiea These ruling cities in the most flonrishing period of 
Etrurian history were, Toleinli (Pobme), Olddum (CAiua), 
Penida (PBrufia)^ Cortdna, Aretium (^rsBo), FaUrii (Clvkn Cos- 
Volaterires (Fotts^a), Vetuldnium (Oroado), Busellte 
{Cerveteri), and the dries of VeQ, Tarquin'il, and which at 
present lie in ruins. There were many other plaoea 9f importance 
in Etniria: on the sea coast were Ldna (VjBriee)fViMm (JFIso), 
Poritiis Hericulis Liburini (Zivomo or Populdoia, now 

in ruins, Teramon (Telamotul), CentumeelQs (Civita FsecM 0 )| and 
Arsium (Palo). There were, beddee, in the interior, If^ete 
(y^pe), Sutrium (Stdr%)f Finum Voltum'nis (Viieria), Hortftnum 
(Or^t), Herbdnum (Orvioh)^ S^nss JUliss (fibOM), Fhm^tia (FVo-' 
reraa, Firenze^ or Fbrwics), Pistdria (PitUna)^ and Ldca (Xmcm). 

llahw bounded on the south by the river Nar (3^ar«i), on 
the north by the Adriatic Sea, on the east by the ./Eds (Fktmicino)^ 
and on the west partly by the Tiber, and partly by the Bedesis 
(i7 Rmeo)y which falls into the Adriatic near Raven'oa* But the 
maritime part of Umbria having been early conquered by the 
Scnonian dauls^the dries it contains have be^ alr^v mentioned 
in tho account (tf Qallia Cispaddna. The Umbrian dries on the 
Adriatic ddo of the Apenniuee were Saisfna Urbinum (Urhino)^ 
Metauren'se (Costd Dur<mU\ Sentfnum (&RdRo), and Cam'erH 
(Camerino). On the other side of these mountains were Iguvium 
(Ugubio)^ Mevdma (Sapagnd)^ Spolsriium (8p6UU)f Tiferliam 
(CiUa a CasUlla), Nuc^ria (Nooera), Afids'inm (.JssM), Hispd^- 
lum (Fulgiulunt (FoliffM)^ Interam^nium (Temi), Narinia 
(Nffmt), and Ocric'ulum (Ocmofi). 

Tho territory of the Sabines lay between the Kar, which divided 
it from Umbria, and the A^nio (Tmrono), by which it was separeted 
from Ldtium. It contained the dty at whose inhabitants, 
migrating to Rome, are said to have given its dtitens the name 
of Quirites; Redte (Ricii)f Nuridt (Iforeia), E^retum (ilfonte 
Rotamlo)f and A miter'Dum ( Lameniaria'). v 

was at tint restricted within very narrow limits, bein;' 
bo^d^by the Tiber, the A'nio (Tovertme)^ and the CircMn 
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promontory (Monts CereillC); but after tbe autjugation of tLe 
iE'qui, Hemfd| Vol'sd, and Ausdnea^ it wu extended to the line 
(Oarigtitmc) | and hence arieee the dietinctioa between Old and 
New lAtiom. ^e chief dtiee 0 / OU Litimn were BovE; Tfbur 
(TivoK), PrwDes'te (Afad me ), Tue^eulum Ariclai 

Landviam (Citta Lovina), *A n» Loa^g a (Albano)f Lauren'tum 
(Patemo), and Tbere wm, be^ee, four l^tin towne^ of 

which the ruina can now eearcely be trao^ QAli, Antem^n», 
GoU&tia, and Ar^dea. The chief citiee of the iG^qui were Car'aula 
Valeria( VicoVaro)^ Subliqueum (Subiaoo), and AJ^gidum, 
DOW in rube. To the Hemici belonged Anag^niaXAiu^«5i 
triiim (AlatrC), Ver^ulm (V«roti)f and Ferentinum (FerMtmo). 
In the country of the VoVeei were An^tium, Cir'ctt, and Sues'ea 
Pomdtia; all three long eince ruinedf Anx'ur (Y^rrooirMt), Telltrce 
(Feistn)f Prirer'num (Pipomo), Aqufnum (Aquino)^ Casfnum 
(Monts CobUmo), Arpinam (Afpino)f Fregelle (Ponts Corvo)^ and 
Interamba The Auednee poeeeeeed Cardto (Gasia), 

Fun'di (^vidi)^ and For'oiie (Mola). 

HglllllBJiatended from the Adriatic to the ApeoBmee; between 
th^ffiu (Eiino) and the Atemua (Peoeara), The chief cities of 
the Koen'tes were Ancda a, A a'culm a (Ascoli), Interam'niutu 
'(TVramo), and A^tria (Atri). Several other nationa besides the 
IHcen^tes yroro included within the boundaries of Ficdnum* Of 


these, ^ VestiQi poeeeesed An^gulus (GvM di Scmcto AngM)^ 
and Avellaj the Matrucfoi own^ but one dty, Te&te (Chiete) ; 
the Peligni poaseesed Corfinlum, now in ruins, and SuVmo (SuU 
mono); riia in the interior of the country, close to the 

Apeiu^nes, uadonly one important town, Mamibium (Jforrs^). 
On ^e southern sea^ast were the Frent&ni, whose chief citiee 
w«e Oitdna, Anax^onom (Zcmsomo), and EQstdzuum (Owuto 
dAmons) ; the Samnitee poeseased the country between the terri* 
tory of the FrenUni and the Apennines \ their chief cities were 
Bovi&num (Soiano)^ .^Gser'nia (JasnM), ^pinum (Sepma)^ Ailifio 
(At^), and Teldaa (Tefen). nnally, the Hirpini held the south* 
western side of the Apennines, and possessed B WTen^tum (Bene- 
vento)f Equotiiticnn^ (Ariano), and Compass (Conza). 

^Qam pAniat the mort pleasant and firuitful division of Italy, ex* 
t^SSNcvmen the territories of the Samnitee and Hirpini imd the 
Meditemnean from tiie river liiis to the promontory of Minerva. 
On ita coast were laterinnm (Torrodi BoSm (Baia), MiaS- 

num (Monts Midsno), Par^en^o{M or Neap^olie and 

Sorren^tium (Ssmnto), together with the of Herculineum 
and Pompdi; overwhelmed by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
fn the bierior of the country were C^ua, Suea^aa Aurun'oe (Sma)^ 
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VeQ&fnim ( Vifni/ro)^ Caoliaum (Nopa Capua), Teanum Sidicfnum 
{Tiano), C^Ua C&lea (Caloi), Atolla (Av 0 r$a), Acer^ne 

(Aoerra)^ Ndk and NucdrU (Abeira). fietween the promontoTy 
of Mineira and the rirer Sil^anu (8eU) wae a small district in« 
habited by a Piceitfme colony, whooe chief dty was Saler'nuiD 

^ called from the number of Oreek oolomes that 
flftro^^^t^^ipriaed Apulia, Lucdnia, and the tomtory of the 
Brut'di. 


PuffKa) extended from the riyer Fren^to (Foriore) 
to tBnSpygian promontory (Capo di Leuea), at die eoutb-eaatem 
extremity of Italy. It was dirided into three portions; Daiinia, 
lying between the Fren^to and the Adfidtis (Cfanto)} Peuodtia, 
stretching ftom the Aufidus to the isthmus between Brunddtium 
and Taren'tum; and Japy^gia, or CalAbria, oomprising the south* 
eastern peninsula of Italy, or the heel of the boot, to'whioh Italy 
has been fancifully compared « 

In the first two diyisions were Teinum Ap^ulum (Oioitaip 7Vn- 
g(mQra)f Sipuntum (iS^pcnfo), Lucdria (Xtiesra), Aypi (Foggia), 
As'culum Ap'ulum {Amcli)^ Venutia (VeHvta)f Acheron'tia (Aci^ 
rmsa)f Canusium (Omoaa), Can^ose (Gsmc), Salipia {Safyut), 
Buium (Bari), and Egnitia (7^4^ ffAnauo). The cbi^ cities 
of Cal&bria were Brundusium (Srmdm), Rydruntum (OtrmUo), 
Callip^oUs (OaUipoK), Neriitum (Nardo), and Al^tium (Lme). 

between the SOanis and the Laiis (Lamo). It was 
divided from Peucdtia by the Bron'daims (Srofidano), and from 
Calibria by the upper part of the Tarentine Oulf. On the Medi¬ 
terranean, or Tyrrhenian Sea, stood Pae^tum, or Potiddnia (Puto), 
Vdlia (Piiciotia), and Buxen'tum (PoUcasiro), On the Tarentine 
Gulf were Metapon'tum (7bre di Mart), and Heraclda, called also 
SjJl^AQUUid Thiirii (PtMeore), The inland dties were Poten'tia 
(Potmaa) and Gruinen'tum (ClarimoHU). 

Greek colonies occupied south-western peninsula of Italy. 
Their chief dtiea on the western coast were Cerilli (Cirella), 
Ulampdtia (A Tom^aa (Torre Zoppe),Lamdtia (8ant*Fuph^ 

*nta), Scylle^um (Saiglia), and Rhdgium (Beggio), Ctethe eastern 
coast stood Ldcri Epizephy^rii (Jerucet), Cauldnia (Cadel Veteri), 
Scylacdum (SquiOaei), (CrotUone), Petil'^ia (Stlieat^), and 
Ruad&num (Bottana), tte chief dties of the interior were Con- 
een^tia (Chsenar), end Hippdnium, called by the Romans Vfbo 
Valen'tia (ilfbnte Ltotu). 

The chief Italian mountains are the which extend round 
the north of the peninsula in an irregular chdn about eight hur * 
dred miles in length; and the Apennines, which go through Italy 
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from the MAiitiine AJp 6 to the Stmta of Sldly. The Maa8i9i 
OeurUn, and Oarganias mouataini are detached ridges, cele-* 
bratod for their fertHify; csd Veessitts, fiear Kaplea, has been long 
remsrkaUe for itaTokaz^ 

From the Alps d<nr the Fidha (Po), the Dniria (J)ora\ the 
Seerites (Se$t{a\, toe Tiefniu (Yecmo), toe Ad^dua (Adda), toe 
OlOiua (Oglio), the Min'dna (AUmo)^ toe Tanzania {Tmaro), the 
TTtoia,and the Rhinos Bonooien'iiB (Smo to* Soiogna ): all these 
are tribntariee of the P&doa. The Ath'eoa (Adigd) has also its 
source in the Alpe, but It £illi into the Adriatic. The Arenas 
(Amo) and the Tiber flow from the Apeoxdnee into the Mediterra* 
oean: the tributaries of toe latter riyer are the ClinU (Chiamt), 
the Nar (ATera), and the A'nio (Tbosroa#). Beridea these there 
are the liris (OartgUano)^ separatoig lAtium from Campinia; the 
Vulturinus ( Kotonio), in Cainpdnia: toe Sil'anis (Aloro), serering 
the territoriee of the Pioentfni and Lucdni ; the Syb^aris (CochUe)^ 
and the Cr&toii (Crati), in Lucdnia; the Aiifidus (Ofanto)^ in 
Aj)alia; anJ toe Aterinua (ibaeord) a^ Metaurua (Sfdatn), in 
Hcdnoin* 


SncTIov n. Sidoneal Notiee9 of oarhf InhalnttmU of lUUg, 


OHBOnOLOOT UVCBBtAXV, 

Tbb earliest inbaUtanta of Italy appear to have been blanches 
of toe great Pelade nation. Of theee, the <Eaotriane occupied 
the south of tEe pg^^ula, the Siculiana poeaessSd the plain of toe 
l^iber, and the T^rrheniana we^ settled in Etruria. In process of 
time, toe CEnotxtonr^vere subjugated by Hellenic coloniesi the 
Siculians subdued by some mountain*tribee who took toe name of 
Latins, and the Tyrrhenians conquered by the Hetrusci, a people 
that probably descended from toe Rhsetian Alps. 

Between CEnoVria and Tyrrhinia was the territory of the Opi- 
cans or Oscans, called also Ausoniana. Their language waa in- 
toll^rible to the Latins; for tongue is compounded of 

fo thifl tsce the .^'qui and Vol'sci appear to 

have belonged. 

The Latms. according to tradition, were driven down the A^nio 
by the Sabi^ and they in their turn expelled a great portion of 
the SicSiBaB ftom their habitations, who proceeded southwards, 
and pa5§9*bver the straits of Messina into the island which took 
from them toe name of Sicily. In the old legends these Latin con¬ 
querors are called SacrAni ; ^y were also named Priscans and Csfb^ 
Cans. From the latter name, and the rimilarity oTlSngiiage, 
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muBt hkre heit & ImncH of tiie OiGM ution. THe agMement 
betwaea tba Qreek and Latin langnagas in wor& that relate to 
agricultttie and tlie arte of social lifej while difihr wholly in 
the names of objects belongingkto war or the chase, is a strong 
proof that the agiicultural labonreii Of serfii ware of Pelasgian 
origin^ and the warriors a saperior caste of Osbb desoent* Little 
is known of the rsUpon of the ancient LetipSi or the dearies they 
worshipped. Jfans y or IHinas, was the ^od of the mm, Saturn 
the Tidying fiwer of nalure, and his wife Ops the prodVBBTf 
energj^ of the earth; hut the ^tineriye dimeter of thsee deities 
was loet; when, in a late age, the narive logenda of Liriom wese 
blended and c^ounded with the mythology of Greeoe. 

The Sabines and their cc^nats tribes are included under the 
common name of S^^i^aas; they were the most widely extended 
and the greatest peoj^e^Italy when the Homans adranoedbe¬ 
yond the fronriers of Ldrium. Their original home waa in the 
neighbourhood of Amiter^nium, among the highrot of the Apen¬ 
nines, that ate now included in Abniaso Ultra. From (heae they 
descended at a Tery remote age, driring the Caseans before them 
in one direction, and the Umbrians in another. Their colonies 
were sent out, acconUng to a singular relipoos insritotion . 
tho ^ or sacred spring. Every twen^ years de 

children and cattle bom within ^s twalremonth were consecrated 
and set apart for founding a colony; and« as soon as th^ reached 
mature age, were sent forth for the purpose.' One of these occupied 
Pic^mam, then inhabited by the Felasgians; another passed into 
the land of the Opioans, or Oscao% and became the fbunden of riie 
great Samnite ray. To the Babellian race belonged also the 
Frent^SST^ the coast of the Adriatic, the trills that con¬ 
quered Camptoia, the powerful nation of the Lq^uds, and the 
four confederate tribes of Maraans, Uannemmns, If^eligmans, 
and Veetiimns. The Hemicans were a sub-o^ny of the 
Mareians. • * • •.. * 

The Lucanians, pushing tbrir conquests into (Endriia, were soon 
involved in war with ^e Greek coloniee, most of which they 
subdued. They were joined by the Saznnites from Oamptnia 
(b.c. 437), who gained possession of Vulturinum. They soon ad¬ 
vanced to the Laub (B.a 438), and confirmed thrir power, te the 
total defeat of the Thurians (B.a 387). At IcDgth they wm 
brought into hostile contact with the Boman^ and soon s&ipped 
of all their power. 

The Sabellian tribes, more espedally those in the north, were 
distinguished for their love of di vhM^n, tha MAVAnij nf 

morals, and thefr ^yiful con^ieofffis. IiTflth*' respects their * 
cEi^tera difEreST The Sabines and most of the northern tribes 
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hvbi in open Tilkgda; tiie SMimtea fortified tbe faille cm whJcfa 
tfaef dwelt j and Ae Lneania&i became attacfaed to reeidence in 
citiee. The want of union between the Sabelliaa tribei prevented 
that face &om becoming predo^Bzast in Italy. The Samnitea 
owed theii downfall to ^ vwt of a central taettcrpoUBf and the 
unity it confers. It waa only in time of war that they elected a 
commander-in-chief, called amheritfor ; a term which tbe Latina 
borrowed, and changed into impend^ naing it Instead of their old 
words dictator and prator, ' 

The JBtruriana. or Etruacaaa, who ocmqnered the lyrrhenian 
Pelaagi, were caiied in tbeir own tongue * Bestea ; ’ they estab¬ 
lished a kind of feudal supremacy over the subju^t^ nation, and 
deprived the Tyrrhenians of every political privilege. All public 
fiffairs were decided in the gene^ council of tbe L ucumone a, a 
sacerdotal caste, whose privili^ee descended by inhencaDcST'T^m 
the want of a free and respectable commonwealth, the Etrueeans, 
though possessed of great we^th and power, having been at one 
time mastera of the commerce and navigation of the western 
Mediterranean, proved unequal to c<^ with the Romani, whose 
infantry waa Compoaed of boo ritizena. The regal office waa no t 
h ereditary I but alectivep a n d the P ower of the kings was veryli* 
mited. Ueiore the congest the TyrrESsna wem remukaS! [eTbr 
tGeiTpiracies, and the Etruscans followed Uie same course. Their 
coraau aJrnn th" until their 

navy was almost annihilated, in a sea-fight off Cumn^ by Hfero, 
king of Syracuse. About two centuries afterwards, they par¬ 
tially recovered their power, and extended their piracies even 
into the ^gean Sea; but they were finally suMued by the 
Rhodians. 


The Etruscans* had made great advances in the arts and ecienees. 
The rains of their public works rival those of ancient Egypt in 
magnitude, and surpass them in utility; espedally tbe dykes for 
fendng the delta of the Po, and tiie tunnels for draining the lakes 
that formed in the craters of extinct Their pottery end 

metal works, if not ot Qrodk origin, were certainly improved by 
Grecian artisans, 4nd may therefore be attributed to the Pelade 
Tyrrhenians. No Italian nation was s o reUg iot ^ or retber siipAT- 
s titiou^ M the Effuflan s; ftUin ffiem the KMnansborrowed moat 
of their ntual and ceremmiiea, the rules of augury and diTination, 
and the solemnities in the dedaiation of peace cft war. At a very 
early age Greek literature suiq^lanted the native literature of 
Etruria, and the ancient lore of the Tuaeane ftU into what seems 
to havd been unmerited oUivion. 

^ The Umbrians were a nation consisting of eeveral distinct races, 
tbe most remarkable being the Camer'tee and the Barrin&tes. 
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Tbeir languag# appears to havo been a mixture of Eteuxian and 
OacaD. It is the misfortune of the Umbnans that their greatnees 
had disappeared before the age of oertarn history; their 
seems to Imre passed awaj whyi the rich cou&Qies borderiag on 
the sea^coast were«occupi^ by the (3au^ 

The &outh«*ea8t of It^y^ or Japy^^U^ was occupied by &e Ues- 
sapians, the Feucetians^ and the Daomans. The are 

wd to haye been an old Pelesgian ooloqy from Crete; ^ey were 
a rery powerful people until the dtj of Tarentum had aoqtdred 
sufficient atreogth to contend for the supremacy of southern Italj^ 
when^ after a tedious etrugglei they were compelled to enter into 
an alliance of inferiority wi^ riie Tarentinee* 

The Peucetiaztf appear to haye been a Libumian colony from 
niyria; the Daunians, a Pelas^c colony frma iGtdIia. The latter 
were subdued by the Apulians, an Okmh horde, and their name 
was lost in that of their oonquerora The of the isbabi* 

tants of that part of Italy, c^ed Japy^gia^ was Ofpalc 
The Ligurians and Venetians appear to have been branches of 
the great libumian nation, whi^ at one time possessed both 
sides of the northern Adriatic. The former were a brave, warlike 
people; for more than forty years they resisted the Koman arms» 
and it ia perhaps cm this account that ihtj are stigmatised as liars 
and deceivers by classical writers. On the other hand, the Vane* 
dans submitted without a strode; but it la probable tbM the 
evils they had suffered from the invasion 'made them anziaas to 
obtain the protection of some powerful state. 




8 sct 105 nX The C hee k Ooloniee in liafy* 
snoK B.C. lOdO TO B.a 277* 

Thb earliest Greek settlement in Italy, of which we have any 
certain historical inforroation, came from ChalciB_j a the island cff 
/^bcea, and settled at ^TUTSty soon attained 

a £1^‘'degree kslaLLShod t powerful tiavy, and 

founded flourishing coloniee, of which Neap^olis and Zan^cle 
(afterwards called Mesaana) were the chiefs ISlSm of 
rr^f wftfl ft riatocratic ; ,but thia constitution was tUBVerted (b.c. 
8 4 4 ) b rthi^TBirr Arirtoddmue. Freedom was restored after his 
assassination; bnt the Cumans, weakened by internal dissenrions, 
suffered severely in a war with the Etrurians azri Baumans (b.c. 
600), and ware finally subdued hy the_ CM apanisna. CjunsB was 
au^ed to OteltoSaa dom uuons 8iff) ; to in conae^Q^e* 
of lu EsrEour a dSllriderable share of its 

importance even after the loss of its independence. 

xS 
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was founded the under 

_ as has heen^already mention ed* T& colo- 

Diste naa to munlZh lo^ wan ue Italian tribes in their 

neif^hbourhex^df especially the ^nsstpiana and Luoanlans; but 
they preruled orer thm undTttiWl bit’banaas^ anflTffttflb their 
city one of the most flotizuhiZig marttime states in western Europe. 
Luxuiyi howerer^ finally brought efitenina^ and weakness. .To 
escape from the grasping ambition of tiie Bomana, the Tarentines 
invited Pyfrhns, king of Epirus, into Italy; but ^ter the depar* 
turo of that monarch, the dependent caa Rome fB.a 

277 

^^^was founded by the Acha>ans (B,a 710)> Even in the 
centuiy lSf^its' exist^tLce the diy attaiiied'c^h power as to be 
able to raise an army of <me hundred and twen^ thousand men* 
The constitution was in a great degree democratic^ and continued 
50 until the philosopher Pythag^oras came to reside in Crdton 

‘He established a secret assodation among his dis- 
opCs^be chief object of which was ^ secitre a monopoly of 
political jjower to the members of the Pythagorean society. In a 
few yeafa'lEree E^dr^ men, al l Pythi^ reaiM^ held the sove* 
re ^^ of Crdton ; and the influ^h^ of UT hew's^'t'waa etfa* 
dished not onlyln the Greek^dties of Italy and Sidly, but over a 
great part of ancient Greece and the island of the J^an. The 
Crotonians soon after engaged in war with the Sybarites, and 
destroyed their ci^. Succeaa proved ruinous; the inferior ranks 
of men in Crdton, intoxicated with prosperity, and instigated by 
the artful and ambitious Cy^los, whose turbulent manners had 
excluded him from the order of I^thag'oras, into which he had 
repeatedly attempted to enter, became clmorous for an equal par* 
tition of the conquered territuzy of Sy Varis; which being denied, 
as incondstent with the nature of the oligarchy established by the 
P^agoreans, they secretly conspired agdnst the ma^strates, 
attacked them by surprise in the senate^house) put many of them 
to death, and drove the leet from their country. I^^ag^oras 
himself ^ed soon afterwards at Metopcm^m, in Lucania, having 
lived just long enough to witnees^ttSTUiE^Ufthe structure he had 
laboured so anxiously to raise. Cidtcm never perfectly recovered 
&om the fatal effects of this dvil war; it was repeatedly captured 
by the kings of Syracuse; and after the departure <ff P^rhua 
Italy, it ^oaine dep endent on Roma, vil 

fomaSi an AiAsyin colony 7 20).^ The 
ezSS^wBlliy df 1116 kull, AUd^the ^wousM^ all 

strangers to the right of dtixsnship, caused the popuiation to 
increase so rt^y, that, in a war against the Crotonians, the 
Sybarites tie said to hare brought three hundred thousand men 
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into the field. Their Taet weelth, derired chiefiy from nn ezten- 

SyV^e^populou^^^^owlo^ dty in 
Europe^ from about B.C. flOO to & 0 . 650 } eo that the debauchery 
and GfiTeaunAcy of the Sybarites lyci^e proyerbUL Disputes 
arose betwemi the ariftoexatie and dmocratic factions, yrhieh led 
to a citH war. At length Tdlya^ the leader of the multitude, 
obtained posseaaon of the ftpfme power, and expelled fire 
hundred of the prindpal nobles, who fled for refuge to Ordtom 
The Sybaritee eent to demand these refugees, and meeting with a 
refusal put to death the Crotoniaa ambassadors. Such an out¬ 
rage naturally led to a war between t he two cities (B.ft 610), 
With Cir inferior forces the Crotonians doleate<i~tae x^bantes 
in the field, took their dtj by storm, and rasod it to the ground. 

The Sybarites, driyen from their habitations, besought the Lace- 
dsmonians and Athenians to restore them, requesting them, at the 
same time, to send a colony to share in the newdty they had reeolred 
to build. The ambassadors were rejected at Spar'ta; but the Athe¬ 
nians, who delighted in such applications, cheerfully granted their 
aid ( B.O. 446).^ A squadron of ten ships, haying a conaderable 
number ^ troops on board, was sent to IteJy, under the cotomaod. 
of Lam^po and Zenoc^ratee; and, at the same time, proclamation 
was made tiiroughoiit Greece, that all persons willing to emigrate 
to the new colony should receive the protection of the Atiienian 
fleet. Great numbers avuled themselves of the proposition, and 
the Sybarites, aided by the new settlers, soon recovered their 
former poasessaoiis, and founded Z^mu|L near the site of their 
ancient city. Peace did not loo^pmEamt these new dwellings; 
the inhabitants, coming from so many various quarters, could not 
forget their old animosities, and began to dispute which section 
among them could clmm to rank aa foundeia of the city. An 
appeal was made to the Delphic oracle (b.o. 433): the priests of 
that temple declared the dty to be a colony of Apollo. But this 
did not put an end to discord } the Sybarites, believing that they 
had the best right to their own country, began to exclude the 
foreign colonists, who were by far the majori^, from all honours 
and employments^ this provoked a dvil war, which ended in a 
smnd exp ulsion of the Syb arite f^nili es. The Thurians then 
invifeTlroelPcoIomsts^om Greece, asd formed themselves into a 
commonwealth, ehoodng Chs jon^^, of Cst^ , for t heir legi sla- 
tor. They soon sank under t&TenOTatlng €Rec^6HSmff^di , 
being unable to defend themselves against the Lucaaians, place^ 
themselves under the protection of toe Bomana This afforded 
the Tarentinee an excuse for attacking the dty, of which they* 
made themselves masters, and thus brought upon themselves the 
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Teng^anoe of Home. At tbe dooe of the Terentine war, Thurittm 
1>ecam6 a Botuan li inffered fif^e 

^o]^"7^ie 'war) ^^Tav^ heeo almoat depopulated, was 

occupied hy a __ 

The dfy rf^WgiEgae^jj^^waa inhaUted hj the people of 
the same uameT^Ce^i^u^lcmiate were eent out the 
L dcri , Q^oUe (b.o. 68S) : but these were Joined hy a great variety 
orflettlefSpcM^fly Aom western Greece. Zale^na. one, o f,the ir 
own citizens, thn o f the Locn ijpns, and his wise 

institutions remdfi^ nndianged^r Aearlj two centuries. The 
constitution appears to have been a judidons mixture of aristo¬ 
cracy and democracy. The Locrians continued to be honourably 
diatingmshed by their peaceful condition, quiet conduct, and good 
manners, until Dionysius H., tyrant of Syracuse, having been ex** 
polled by his subjects, sought refoge in L6cri, which was the 
native country of his mother (b.o. S67). His insolence, his licen« 
tiousness, and the excesses of his foUowera, brought the state to 
the verge of ruin, and, when he returned to Syracuse (b.o. 347), 
the Logans revenged their wrongs on his unfortunate family. 
When Pyrirhua invaded Italy he placed a garrison in L6cri (B.a 
•277); but the Locrians rose in revolt, and put the intrudexe to tho 
sword. The king Epfrus, in revenge, stormed and plundered 
the dty. Afber jjsr^^ ra hons^it su^itted.taihaJElomans, and 
was one of the^laess t^ sutiered most severely in the second 
Punic war. 


was colom^ jointly by the Chalddians and Messe- 
nia n^Sa 686) ; but the chief power was possessed by the Mes- 
senlan aristocracy. This oligarchy was subverted by Anaxiliua 
{b.c. 404), and an absolute despc^m established. After some 
time the Hhegians recovered’Sefr freedom, and attempted to 
eecure tranquillity by adopting from the Thurians the conatitution 
of CharoD^ae. Thenceforward Bbdginm enjoyed tranquillity and 
happiness, until it was captured and deetroyed by Dionysius I. of 
Syracuse (b.c. 892). It was partially restored by Dionysius II.} 
but, during the wars of I^rhus in Italy, it was still so weak as 
to require the prctectinn of a Boman gazruon. A legion, raised 
in Camptnia, was sent to Rh^um, under the command of Dddua 
Jubellua. These soldiers having been used to a life of hardship, 
began aoon to envy tho luzurious ease and wealth of the cdtuens 
they had come to protect, and they formed a perfidious plan for 
their deetruetion (b.c. 261). They forged lett^ fn>m the Bhe- 
gians to Pyrrhus, offering to put that monarch in posseeeion of the 
city, and under this pretence they put the principal part of the 
citizens to death, and drove tho rest into exile. The Roman 
senate was not slow in punishing this atrocious outrage; they 
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Bent SQ txacj tgunst the guilty OampesUiu, who had been rein- 
forced by eereral bands of profligate plundereza, and, after a aevere 
etruggle, obtmed poaaee^ of the dty. iimiTon of the 
wick^ legionariet were beaten,with to^ md bdieaded in bands 
of flity at a tiiDe;*and the few Rhegians who sorvived were rdn- 
etated in posseanoa of thdr estatee,*libertiei, and laws. But the 
dty was too weak to maintain its independence, and it became 
thenceforth subject to ikl^D^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


HISTORY OP BICttT. 


Sjmhok L Chogrophical Outiint. 

r B fertile iilead of Sidly was known hj varioue names to tke 
ancienti. It was called Tnquet^ or Trinadra^ IVom its 
triangnlar shape; Sicania and Sidlla from the StPOTand Sic'uli, 
Italian hordes who peopled a great part of the oonntiy. Its three 
extreme promontories wore named P ^j^^rum 
(Poisaro), and ^ : the first of these flrteKKly; 

the second Giree^, ^3* the ^ird Africa. From the narrowness of 
the strait opposite Feldnm^ it has been supposed that Sicily was 
broken off firam Italy by some conyulsion of nature; and the Greek 
dtyj Bh^gium, which stood on the Italian side of the strait, derives 
its name from this common opinion. ‘ The strait is remarkable for 
the rapidity of ita cnirents, and for the rock Bcyria , and whirl* 
pool ChatyVdis, the passage between which was accounted very 
dangerous. These places are frequently described by the Latin 
poets. Ovid thus alludes to the opinion of Italy having been 
joined to Sicily near the dty of Za n^cle, or Mese Ana: 

# 

So Zsn'cle to the Italisn earth was ded, 

And men once walked where ships at anchor ride \ 

Till Kaptune overlooked the lunow way, 

And in diaisin poued in the conquering sea. 

Yir^ describes riie strait and its dangers more fully in the 
advice which he represents Hel^enus as offering to ^ndae respect¬ 
ing his v^age to Italy. 

When parted hence, the wind that ready waits 
For Si^y, shall bear yon to the straits: 

Where pr^ Peldius opes a wider way, 
e Tack to the larboard and staad off to sea: 


^ From to Sreol. 
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VA 9tAiboai4 ML and knd. Tb* Italian than 
And Stdlia^c ooMt mm one bafbre 

An earthquake the flaw, tbe roaring Udea 
The paeaage broke, and land ttim land dMdae. 

Diiringnithed by tbe 6eralts» on aitbar band 
Now riabg aitiae in order etand, 

And (eotBoeh dan thne invade 

Tbe moaldenag that beanteou Katun made). 

Far on the ri^t her doge foul Seylla bidaa t 
ChmrTbdU roaring on the left preeidoi; 

And in her g reedy whiripool eucke tbe tides: 

Then 9poQU them from below; with fbry driven, 

The wares mount up and wash tbe face of bearen* 

Bat Seylla from her den with open jaws 
The ritAing vaaMl in her eddy draws; 

Then olasbei on the rocks: a human face 
And riigin*boeom bide her tail's disgrace. 

Eer parts obscene below the wares deec^, 

With dcgs eneloeed, and in a doli^in end. 

The most remarkable cities m the eastern coast of Sidlj were 
Zan^c le, or Slsa^ a (Afesma), derivurg ifa first name from the old 
Sicilian word Zan^cloSt rigpifyin g a re apin g-hook, to which its 
curved shore bears some f^cHuTre^mblBiBU; ahdits second from 
the Messenian exiles, who conquered the city, Taurominlum 
(Taormina), on tire river Tauromin^ius (Cantara), near which was 
the coast called Cop^iia, or * the dongbUl,’ from the nuisber of 
mecks cast upon it by the whirlpool of Charyb'dis; Cat'ana , a 
Cb alcidian colony on the river Amdnes (JudieeUo) : Mor^EBnTS!!^ 
a ciT/' oi lUti Italian Si</uli, near the mouth of tbe Sigmm^thus 
{La Jaretta) \ Leontfni, a fiouriehing Chalddian colony: Hybla, 
celebrated for its^bney, founded by tbe Sicazdana, and subse¬ 
quently colonised by the Megarians: and Syracuse^ the ancient 
capital of the island. 

Syiacuse contained within its walls, which were eighteen miles 
in drcuznference, four very conriderable dties united into one, like 
London, Westminster, Southwark, and Lanzbeth. AcmdinOf the 
largest of the four, contained the principal public bmMmga, such 
as the Pzytandum, the palace of justice, and the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius. which stoc^ between Acradfna and the hill 

Epip'olm, c^talned the Gymnasium for the exerdse of youth, and 
eereral temples, especially one dedicated to Fortune, from which 
this division of the dty derived its name- The third quarter, 
called Orty'gia, was an island, connected with the other parts by 
a bridgei^%* contained two beautiful temples, one sacred to 
Diana, and the other to MineWa, the tutelary deities of SyracusS. 


^ From Tvxiji/orfims. 
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or the new dtj, wee tbe Iitert erected: it contained 
tKSMi^ei of Oeree and Pioeerpine, end ftatne of Apollo 
Tem^ltee^ eelebrated hj Oiceio aa the meet Talnable monument 
of Syracnae. • 

Near Syracuae waa a eteep hill named defended in the 

later ages by a fort called I^daloiL On tOadl was the &mous 
prison called Latom^iS; on account of^ta bdng partly excaTated 
from the living rock,* It waa a cave one hundr^ and twenty-five 
paces long and twenty feet broad, conatmeted by order of XKony- 
alua the tyrant, who impriaoned there those whom he suspected of 
being opposed to his usurpation* A winding tube^ constracted on 
tbe model of the human eafj ascended &om the cavern to a private 
apartment, where the tyrant used to ait and listen to the converse* 
tion of his unhappy calves. 

The celebrated founts of Aretbdaa, now dried up, arose in tbe 
island of Orty^gia. Tbe poets Tabled that the Al^pheus, a river of 
E^lia, in the* Pelopoantoia, rolled its waters eidier through or 
under Ae waters of the sea, without mixing with them, as far as 
the fountiun of Arethdaa; which gave occasion to the following 
lines of Yiigil 

Tby ssend soceoar, AretbliM, bring, 

To Grown my Uboor; ’di the last I nng; 

So tey thy iUvvr streamB beneath tbe dde, 

Unmixed with briny eetBj leciizely glide I 

On the African side of Sicilj stood Oamsri na, between the riven 
O^anus (.Fhuoojsri) and Hip^paria {CamaraM ): it was anciently a 
very wealthy city; but its inhabitants having drained a mareh by 
which the dty was protected, the enemies found easy access, and 
destroyed it; hence JVe movnu Camarmamj * Bemove not Oama- 
rina,* has passed into a proverb. Following tbe line of coast weet- 
war^ we meet 041a ( Terra iVoM), now in ruins, and Ag'ragas or 
Agrigen^tum (Otrpmti), between rivers Ag'ragas (San Miap- 
gio) and Hyp'sa (Drago), It was anciently the rival of Syracuse; 
and we may judge of its former strength and spendour from the 
following deecriptiop given of it by the bistorian Polybius^ It 
exceeds most of the Sicilian cities in strangth, beauty, and aitua* 
tion, and magnificent edifices. Though erected at tbe distance of 
eighteen hundred furlongs from the sea, it can conveniently import 
all }rtnAm of provisiOQB and munitions of war. From its natural 
strength, inezeased judiciously by fortifications, it is one of the 
most impregnaUe places in tbe island* Its walls are built upon a 
^Qck, rendered inaocesnble by art The river, from which the city 
takes its name, protects it on the south, and it is covered by the 

^ Fmra a etonff and to cut. 
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Hjp'aa OB tlie w«6t; on thB e«»t it u defesded % fortreas built 
on the brink of a precipice, wbicb aervee of a ditcL’ The 

citadel, called wbieh atood at the month <tf the A^ia* 

gaa, was more a&dent than the cf^ iteelf. 

^e other citiee* 0 |i' ihe Afiican ^e were ^^oa^^eiadea 
(Castel Bioneo), deririiig Ha first name from a Cretan, ^hd ith 
second from a laeedsemonifii colmij, on the benloi of the HalT^cna 
(Platmt); and Sellnua {Terra Mle ^tleC), on the rlTer Seliniu 
(jtfadnm), founded by a colony frcHn Meg^ata. 

On the coast opposite Italy were the dtiea lalybtt^mn ( Afor* 
sola), celebrated in ancient timee for its excellent hamurT'DrepV 
num (TVopont), deriving its name from a fended resemblance of 
its coast to a scythe E^iyx (TVepcno del MonU), on a mountain 
of the same name; S^es'ta, or Egea^ta, now in mins, snppoeed to 
have been founded by a Tnjan colony, who named the streams 
that watered their territoty the Seunan^der and the Sim'ois, in 
memory of the rivers of their native land; the formfr of these is 
now // Jiume di Sm Sartctonieo, the latter a rivulet without a 
name; ^anoi^mus (PaJermo), the preeent capital of Bidlj, on* 
pnally founds the QiceDidfl ps, between the Ordthus (Ami^ 
rofflto) and the I^uthemsTT^Mria). In the neighbonrhood of. 
Panoi^mus was a xnountfdn fortress called E^ts {Monte Pele^ 
ffTiHo) i Himse^ra, Als'sa, and Agathyr'na, are now in ruins. 

In the interior of the country were Ad^ranum {Ademo% near 
the foot of Mount iEtna; En^na {Caetro «7ami^, aaered to Ceres; 
and ER'gpxm(MdndoHia} near the springs of the Alss^sus {Caeoma). 

The most remarkable natural object in Sicily is the celebrated 
volcano of the lofty Mount ABtna, covered with eternal snows, 
though ever burning. It has been rather powerfully described by 
Sillua Itallcus;— 


Its lofty soipmits, wondroufl to be told* 
Li^lay bright Asraes smut the ke and oold, 
Above, its rock0 vitb dimeft incessant gknr* 
Though bound in icr fottm fir below: 

The peak is claimed by winter as its throne, 
While glowing ashes o'er its snows are shown. 


The fire which continnally bums in the bowels of the mountain 
made the poets place here riie foxgea of Vulcan and his Cyclc^ian 
attendants, and the prison of the giante who rebelled ag^nst 
Jupiter, This fiction ia beautifully related by Virgil in hia 
description of the mountain 

The port capadoua, and secure from wind, , 

Is to the foot of thund'ring JDtna joined. 


^ From a icytAe, 
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"By tonifl ft pUcbj cloud ihe idOb od 
By tuTUft bot embon from her eoMilg Hy, 

And dftkftc of aoutttftii^dftmoB tbaO Uok tfae ftkj. 

Oft ftom bor bowels m$My cocks ere CbrDini» 

And ihiTered bj th^iScrie osne piftoe^kOil dowiu 
Oft liquid dftkea of bomlag jalphnr So^, 

Fed tiom tbe dtry «prin|^ tbet bom h^Aaw, 

Fncelftduft, they $$y, trenifixed by J^e, 

With blasted limbs coioe tremUisg from abort} 

And when he fell the srenging father i^w 
This flaming hill« and on bis body threw: 

As often os be toms bis ytmtry eideft^ 

He ihokcft the §oM isle, end smoke the heftreos hides. 

The jGoHad or Vnlcanian ialazidft lie off the north eoaet of Sicily, 
in the Tnecan Sea. The most remorkahle are Lip^ara (Lipart) and 
StrongyTftft (StrombolC). North of Cape lAlyhso'um were the ielande 
called ^'gatee, or i£'gades: they are three in number; Phor«* 
ban^tia (LevmtMo), ^Egusa (Faviffnimo)f and Hdra (Marotino), 

SconoK IL Jliitorical Nolt^ o/th^ ancient InhahHants ^ Sicily» 

CBBo:totx>OT infcsnTAi:r. 

The Cydopianft and limatrigon e are Md to have been the first 
inhabitanS^T'Bicily. It 10 impoftsible to trace their origin; we 
only know that their aettlemente were in the vicinity of Mount 
Their inhumanity towarda etrangers, and the flames of 
iEtaa, were the source of many popular fables and poetic ficdons. 
It was said that the Cy'clops wore giants; that they had but ono 
eye, placed in the centra of their forehead; that they fed on btutiui] 
flesh } and that they were employed by Yulcan to fbrge the thun¬ 
derbolts of Jove. 

Next in antiquity were the Siam iaasi probably an Italian horde 
driren southwards by the pressure of the Felae^gi, though many 
ancient wtiteie assert that they came from Spain. Tliey finally 
settled in the western part of the island, and were smd to have 
j4^ed the Trojan exiles in building E^ryx and Eg^ta. 

After the Sic^ani had been for some ages exclusive masters of the 
island, the Sic^oli, an ancient people of Ausdnia, crossed the strait; 
and having defeated the Sicanieas in a sanguinary engagement, 
confined them in a narrow territoiy, and changed the name of ilio 
island from SSflinia t p Sicily. Some centuries after this revolu¬ 
tion, Greek colonies began to settle on the Sicilian coast; the 
\uindpal states that founded settlements in the island were Cbal^cis 
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taod. To ibed#si&j be added two Italiia colonies, tbe Morava 
'and the - 

The Sic*uii were first nnited under one bead hj e fcixxg mined 
^^ 0 ^. whose age is oncertain. ^ Their most renowned sorereign 
was Deuc^tins, *whe engaged in a long war with the Syracnsans; 
but baTing been freqnentlj^ defeated; he was forced to eurzender 
hixuself to thdt mercj. With unnsnal clemencj^ tiie STracueant 
panted him libertj and life, and assigned a pennon for his luppiw^ 
on condition of his liring in the te^tories of their parent dtj, 
Corinth. Haying remoyed this formidable riyal, the Syracusans 
reduced the whole country of the Sic'uli, etormed their chief city, 
Triquet^ra, and leyelled it to the groond. When the Athenians 
iny^ed Sicily under the command of Niclas, they were ioinad by 
tbe Sic^uli, who gave them yery efiecBTT^sdstuica. ^ey like* 
wise mded the Ca^agimans in their first attempts to gain posses* 
don of tbe ieland. Haying been subeequently induced to jdn the 
Syracusans, they were di^racefully betrayed to the Cirthaginiam 
by the tyrant Dionysius, and were forced to bear a cruel yoke^ 
until their independence was restored by TimtSIeoik 


SsoQOK in. The BUtory of 

raoii B.a 795 ro ax. 212. 

S ra^cusi wM fo^ed by: fc.Corio^ian colony ( B.a 785) , under 
the ^^nce of Ai^^ytas. n to quit 
his naCiye cbun^by some politicarTfispuier^*l5fi^ ofgorem- 
ment for two centuries and a half » and though, 

during this period, the state does not appear to have risen to any 
considerable height of power, yet the Syracusans founded tbe colo¬ 
nies of A'crte, Cas'meDse, and Camarina. An aristocratic faction 
haying cruelly oppiwed the dtisens, tbe populace at length com¬ 
bined to throw off the joke, and droye the tyrannical nobles into 
exile (B.a 486). They fled to Qela . then ruled by G41<m, an able 
and ambitious usurper, who had recently become soyereige of his 
country. ^l^J^^leyied an army, and, accompanied by the exiles, 
marched to Syracuse, of which he ea^y made himself master. 

Under the administration of its new maa^ttuuly leae sayidly 
in we ^th an d importance, while G4Ion himself aoquixed so moch 
fame, fey repegef ^g^es orer the Athe- 

niaus and Spartans,menaced by tbe Pem^ in^on, earnestly 
sought his assistance. Odion demanded to be appointed captain- 
general of the confederate Greeks, a stipulation to which the 
Athenisas and Spartans returned a stem refusal; and, before any^ 
further stops could be taken, he learned that Xerixet had engaged 
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tile OarthagmiaAs to attack the Greek colooiee in fficilj and Italj^ 
Trhile he isTaded the pare nt state. 

After spending three jean in making pr^aratioos, the Carth»* 
giniaiu eent against Sidlj an immense armament^ under the com¬ 
mand ot SAnjh'cM Tt said to consist of three hundred thousand men, 
two thou^d of war, and three thouaapd Teasels of burden. 
Having effected a landing, Hamil^car Imd riege to Him^r a, then 
ruled hy Thton, the fatiw-in>»law of Odlon. The £n^f Syra¬ 
cuse, though unable to muster more than fifty thousand men et 
this sudden eme^ncy, marched with all ezp^tion to raise the 
uege. On his ro^ he had the good fortune to intercept a mee- 
aenger from the Selinuntinee to the Carthaginian general, promising 
to send him a stipulated body of caral^ on an appointed day. 
Odlon led an e^^ual number of hiM horse to the Carthaginian camp 
at the q>edfied time, and, hsTing gained unsuspected i^mission, so 
disooncoted tiie enemy by a sudden attack, that the whole host 
wu thrown into oozffution, and tha^Syracu yis wo n an easyncig gy. 
Ha mil^car was slain, and his mighty army^ail but aUBSnted. 
Carthage humuj £ught peace, which was generously granted 1^ 
the conqueror. During ^e brief remainder of his reign OAon 
strenuously exerted himself for the benefit of his subjects; and 
though no one can justify the means by which he sequired 
supremacy, there are few who will not pardon his original error on 
account tiie use he made of his power. His subjects, after his 
death, honoured him as a demigod. 

Hfero L succeeded his brother Gdoo (B.a 477) ; his administra¬ 
tion was more brilliant than useful; he protect ed the arts and 
jdaoces; but he also encouraged a tastolof luxury afld inaguill* 
ceBcapccrntrary to the policy of his more enlightened predecessor. 
He subdued ti^ dties of Gat'soa and Nax^us, expelled the ancient 
inhabitants, and supplied their place with fresh colonies fr^m 
Syracuse and the Fdoponnteu. A more honourable and useful 
achierement was his dedaiTe victory otct tiie Etnirim pimtes off 
Cunue: these had Img been the terror of the western Meditma- 
neau; TViit, after thdr overthrow by Hiero, tiiey ceased to infest 
the seas for several centuries. Subsequently he engaged in war 
with the tyraot^of Agrigen^tum, who was forced to a^cate the 
govenunent, and his subjects placed themselves under the protec¬ 
tion of Hfero. 

Thrasvyulus . likewise a brother of G<lon, became aorereign of 
Syracuse onT&e death of Hfero (n.a 458); but Hs tyranny and 
cruelty soon proToked a revolution; he was dethron^, and the 
repuhlkw eonitit ution restored. But the Syracusans gained little 
hj ^ ehanga. "A i^tem of secret voti n g, called was 

JFrom^KSSJTfl 
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introduced, predeely Bimiinr io the octncittn, end most 

QnTgtSQ^optUaoe. It 
waa ftt thifl period that the Atheniane taidB ^eir unfdrtonate at* 
tempt to conquer Sidly, whoee reeulta hare been alreadj deecrihed 
in the chapter onC|redaa hiitorf. After flie complete .deate ttctioa 
of the AAeman azmamenti (bxl 418), the Egntana, whonad 
inrited ohtalwd the aid of Oartha^; thia 

led to a aerial of aanguisary ware, which hare been nodced in the 
chapter on the hiator; of Carthage, 

Taking adrantage of the poUtical diaturbancea in Sjraouaei 
i)ion;a1u0 L usurped the go^^piant fB«o, 406) , and, thou^ de* 
aervedly branded m a tyrant, it must be confeaeed that his rigoroua 
adminietration was crowned with aucceaa abroad and proaperitjr at 
home. The greater part of hia reign waa paeeed in wait againat 
Carthage and the dtiea of Magzia Oneda, and idao agamat the 
andent race of the Sie'uli, whoee choice of par^ generallj decided 
the aucceaa of these wars. • 

Dionjslua L was cut off bp pdaon (b.o. and was snooeed^d 
bp hia pouthful son, Dionps'ius IL, uiider the guardianship of the 
Tirtuoua j)io. But neither Dio ner hia fine^ the philosopher 
Fl&to, coiud improre the oorropted character of the poung prince. 
He drore Dio into banishment (B.a 880), and thmi gare a loose 
rein to his passions, indulging in the most extrarageirt lump and 
debauchery. IHo rotund (b.o> 867) , and, after a long struggle, 
reatored the republican form of "gOYemm ent He was, howerer, 
aseasainated (fi.a 


ipraettae became the prep of aangumarp 
factions, of which Dionysius, after tea pears of ezUe, took adran* 
tage to recorer his throne. His tptannp and the treaoheiyof Teetas 
the Leontine, who, when inrited to aid the Syracusans, betrayed 
their intereata to the Carth^inians, compelled the citiaena to seek 
succour bom Corinth, llmdlemi, the moet ylendid e xampl erf a 
true republican that amenc hisioiy amMa, was Ihrir 

assistance, but with ^rp inadequate forces (b.c. 846), abili¬ 
ties were, ooweTer, of more v^ue than an army; he dethroned 
Dionpslua, expelled Feetas, and, bp a brilliant rictorp, humbled 
the pride of tiie Oartiiaginians, T^dleon’s death (b.c. 837) was 
followed bp a long period of stormy weakneai, which Mided in the 
usurpation of Ag ^Qt^ (B,a 317). The wva of that usurper in 
Sicily and Aftica will he Ibimd in the chapter on Oarthaginiaa 
history. 

After the death of Agathoc^ (B.a the Syracusans, 
harassed bp intestine commotions, and cE>aeIp pressed bp the 
Mameritinea and Oarthaginiana, suffered the most ^eadfol calamw 
ties, and weie at length forced to supplicate the aid of Ppt’rbu^ 
king of Epfrua. That monarch, after ^ring conquered abnosTfSe 
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eoUre bland, bo disgoBted lib Bopporten ^ his aifogaoce, tliat he. 
wu comp^ed to retire (B.a S75). The Synciuans at length, 
wearied of anarchy, coafiU'iUi^ttmLuue on Hleto H., descended 
rile and^t ro^ family of Qdlon. tJndec thb prince the city 
enjoyed peace and proeperi^ dnring the waTa.hetwMn Borne end 
Carriiage, in which he had <the wbiom to tahe the Roman ride. 
He died <d old age (B.a 216), afis a long and glorious reign. On 
hb dMth, the Carthaginian party acijair^ Bupremat^ in Syracnse, 
and made, a profligate nee of their power. The new rolers eoon 
proToked the reeentment of the BMians, who Bent an army into 
Sicily, and, after a long riege, protracted hy the ingmions mechani¬ 
cal inTentions of the celebrated mathematician Archimidea, took 
it by storm (b.c. 212), and laid it leTel with the ground. 

Most of the other Oieek cities in .Sicily were inTolred b the 
fortune# of Syracuee, ^Qjggg^tii^baTing been used aa a mili¬ 
tary and naral atation by tue uanE3ginianB m the first Punic war, 
was seized hy the Romans so early as lua—Si ^iy f^pAlly 
hg eame » Rom an prorinoe, and was one oT^e most TaluaEle 
attsclied to Ihe MBplN. It was also one of the best goremed; a 
blearing which must be attributed, not merely to ite Ticinity to the 
seat of power, but also to the fact of its com-haireats being 
'regarded as the resource to whbh the Romana should look, aa the 
agricultural ptodnctionB of Italy became more and more badequate 
to the supped of the populaticA 
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CHAPTER IV. 

mSTOBT OF THE IK)UAB BEPUBUO 


Ssonojr L TradiiiofU r€ip 0 c(mg ih 0 Or^im <ftk$ SomanB. 

rPHE legendi of Romei pf o i o rved hj iv boit hiitofuai, relate 
X that ^iEn^aa, after the deetaracdos of Tro^^ led ^xtAmy of hU 
countzjmen into Itel;, end founded the of Xt 

would be eaej to afaow that thij tale k deetitute c^&ult or im- 
portenoe^ but it ie worth while to trace ita oripn. That the 
Romano were partly of Felaagic origin ^peara eddent from the 
name of thm dtji which in Oredr dg^es ^a fortreea’^ In ' 
almoet eyeiy countiy where the Pelaa'gi fettled we fiiMi a dty 
named .MnuM, whieh^ therefore, wio probably a generic rather 
than an indiyidnal name. If any of the PelaVgi who aettled on 
the hills at the ooath dde of the 'Hbet came iiom ^hius, they moot 
probably retained their ancient name, ^neadoe ^ and the mgtd&car 
tioQ of that patronymic being forgottm in proceoo of time, it was 
coniounded with another oimilar name, preaeryed by an independent 
tradition, the ./Endadm, or followon of ^In^ao, who surviyed the 
destruction of their country. 

The legends proceed to state that, three years affcmr the landing 
of the Trojans in Italy, they were fiapernatnraUy guided to the 
spot where Layin'ium wag erected* Their rising power gaye 
offence to the Rutulians and Etruscans: Tur'nus and Mozen'tios 
led an army to expel the intruders* A battle was fonght on the 
bonks of the riyer Numidus; Tur^nus was slmn by JBn^as^ who, in 
his turn, fell a victim to Mesen^tius ; or, as was more generally 
belieyed, disappeared in the stream, and became a god, under the 
same of Jupiter In'diges. Mesen^tius was ultimate^ slain by 
Idlus, or Asc&nius, the son of .£ndas, whose descenditfrts became 
lords of Latium. 

After the lapse of thirty years, Layin^ium was deserted for the * 
more secure dty of Al'b^ erected on the Alban Mount (Jlfonte s 

T 
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hm ike tfalr^ ooo&derste mdea of ^Laiiiun offered 
oocBmen •ecrifieefl Id the of Peleigie utioiiA. 

The tiedxiaoiii then go on to elite te en iineeiiain dete 
after the erectiOB of the citjr, PviSoi^ hug of Al^bip leeving two 
eona it hie hequeethed hie kfaigdm to Kdmitor the elder, 
end hie ttwixr^ i^udiog^e indent wtelth tliit hid been siyed 
fhm the eaok ctf Tro^itoi^nHoe* Hie riohae enabled the younger 
priobe to bribe i b^ of et^porten, dethrone hie brother, pror 
cure the murder of Ndmitor’e youthful eon, and hare hie daaghter 
Il^ii,orR]Mi%l^Tia,i^cdstedaTaeta}yirgin, While gdng to draw 
water from a eprisg, for the eerriee of the temple, ehe wae yiolated 
by the god Mm, and became the parent of twin boye. Amdliue 
caoeed Sjd^yia to be put to death, and the children tluown into the 
A'nio. The helpleM infanta wem borne down the etream to the 
Tiber; and ae that rirer eubdded from a recent oyerflow, they 
were depoeited at the toot of the Palatine hill, beneath a fig*tree 
cdled the/Mtf r ummdKt , Th^ were euekled by a ebe-wolf, and 
fed by a woodpecker, until they were discorered by Ac^'ca Lauren'- 
tU, toe wife of Fanstulus, the royal ehepherd. Amongst her 
twdve eons and the neighbonring shepbe^, toe twins became 
. dtetingutsbed for courage, and were choeen heads of riTal factions. 
The followers of Bom'olui were named Quinctil^ those of lUmus, 
FiVil When they grew up, Bdmos, beBJ ffiroF^ In a dispute 
with the herdsmen of toe deposed Niimitor, and being taken pri¬ 
soner, was carried to Allia as a robber. The youthfril prince, 
when brought into the |msence of his grandfather, so charmed 
him by the intrepidity of his replies, that Numitor heritated 
to pronounce sentence of death. In the meantime, Rom'ulus, 
haring teamed fifom toe anckot ehepherd the secret of his birth, 
assembled his comrades to rescue Bdmus; and being joined by 
^ma of his grandfather’s old adherents, deposed Amulios^ and 
restored Ndmitor to toe throne. 

Loye for toe spot where their liyes had been thus miraculously 
preserred, induct toe young men to aolidttorir grandfatoer for 
permission to erect a city on the banks of the Tiber. Scarcely had 
leaye bami granted, when a yiolent contest arose between the 
brothass; Bm'ulus inastod that the dty should be called Rome, 
and should be built on Mount Palatine; BAnus demanded that it 
should be naflsed Remiiria, and erected on Mount Aventane. It 
was resolved that toe question should be derided by tbe moat 
favourable augury. Rdmoe had toe first omen, rix ynltures; but 
Bom'itois the more perfect, twelve vultures. A second dilute 
arose j but tbe party of Rom'ulus prevailed, and tbe foundation of 
toe new ri^ was lidd (m Mount Palatine, with all tbe ceremonies 
ef Tuscan superstition. Scarcely had tbe walls begun to appear 
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tJben tite niAKe, wbea B4mw levied orur them k ts 
Banner, and waa dbdn eitjiat faf Kom'ttloa ft on».«f lus kUoiren. 

According to Vai^vliaM natiumtyyAu been toUowed by most 
dinnol(^t% Bobo km fowided on 21at of A|a^ beiag Uw 
day sacred to IHUa, tbe goddess of &a tidsd year of 

the udi Oiyxripiad, fou handled and thir^'BM yean aterthe 
destettetim d jioy,md aamt bandied and yean befoie ] 

dhe oomraenoement of (he Qhriadan era. It was boilt in a aqoan 
tonn, and coataiaed origmaUy about a thouaaDd niieerable huts. 
Such was the bumble begtahiBg of a di^ destined to be tbe capital 
of tbe world. 

Sbosoit IL the F^om^datim <At (Sty to 

/ ofSoyakf. 

FBOM BsOe 7M TO M 509s > 


Iir ordor to proctue inlubitoato for Ui now Bom'itos 
opoaed aa tsylum for aU whom guilt or miafortuae compelled to 
quit their native coufltr^e When he had thua procured a oompe-* 
number of eitUeiia, he couTeued an aaeamUj of toe people^ to 
chooee a constitutioo and rulers. As he had anticipate^ he wa^ 
elected Ung; but at the same time his power was liitotod by 
municipal institutions tending to secure a considerable degree of 
freedom. He Ihm JOd^tmseintP 

toir^ constitated clasaei or ordm of toe state, 

e^rating the wealthier or more nobly bom, whom he styled 
patridaas, from the inferior rank of p^tsiin^ ^SjiiglMtZ^ol^e 
pafiCttUaAXHhereditaiy; and eligibility to toe prindpd^c^ 
of state was I^g' oouSued to their mder. To prevent envy or 
•edition arifliag fiom such a distinction, he engaged both rlioenn to 
each other by toe obligation of clieotahip. Every plebeian was 
allowed to ehooee * a patron * from the body of tlm patricians, to 
whom he became a client; and the sanctity of this mutual tie was 
preserved by tbe most awful denunciations, mvil and religious, 
agiunst its TioUtioOs A senate of one hundred was chosen to aid 


the king by their counsels. Rom'olus nominated the first, who 
had the privilege of governing toe in his absence: each of toe 
three tribes acd thirty curias toose three, which completed the 
number. The senators, dtoer from todr age, or from the rimilittde 
of their care, were named Fdtrea (/ather$). 

The next object that required toe attention Kmn^ulos was the 
formation of treaties of intermarriage with the neighbouring states^ 
but these, desj^ng the mean origto ef the Romans, rejected hia 
proposals with teom. But though they thus refused allia&ee, toe^ 
flocked to witness toe Consudlia, splendid games which Bom'ulus 
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produmed in booonr of Conans, or Noptuno« Wbild the strsngexs 
gssed nnsnspoctiiiglj on the spot, their maidens were seized bj an 
armed band of young Bomans, who oompelled them to bec^e 
tb^ wives by force. Several of Ihe iiyai^ cities had recourse to 
anna, but wer/s succeatfuUy deieated. At laat^ Tftea T atiust king 
of t^ Sabix^a, led a mote powerful army ageing them; and 
Bom'ulus, unable to withstand him in the field, retreated into the 
city, leaving a garrison to protect an important outpost on the 
Oapitolme hilL Tarpdia, the daughter of governor, dazzled by 
the aplendid bracelets of the Sabines, agreed to betray the fortress 
* for what the beriegen wore on their arms.^ The Sabines, either 
xoistaking her meaning, or azizioua to punish her treachery, threw 
thrir shields on her as they entered, and crushed her to death. 
The Bomans found themselves obliged, by the loss of im* 
portent outpost, to hazard a general engagement; but while victory 
was still doubtful, the Sabine women, ruidiing l«tween the armies, 
induced them, by earnest suppUeatsons, to make terms of peace. 
It was agreed that the Sabines should erect a new dtj ou the 
Quiriu al and C^itoline hills; that there should be a ^comitiuzn/ 
or place of common a asembiy for both nati ons, in the space between 
^the Palatine and ^apiioiuxe hills, and fhaT Bom^ ulus an^Tiltiue 
sho uld relgu conjointly . The murder of Tdrius, not long after, at 
Gvkluzr^ ieit ffonTulus sole monarch of both nations. 

The romantic circtunstances just narrated bear every mark of 
having been derived irom some national ballad or legendary lay, 
and consequently ore not to be reedved as historic truth. Even 
less oonfidenoe is due to the narrative of the Tuscan wars, with 
which the Latin historians have filled the blank of thirty-seven 
years in the lifo of Bom'ulus. But a second heroic lay recited, 
that, after a long reign, he disappeared freun earth, and become a 
god, under the name of QuirOius. Opposed to this was an ancient 
tradition, that he was tom to pieces by an aristocratic faction in 
the senate-house (b.o. 717). 

On the death of Bom'ulus, the senate appeared anxious to retain 
the supreme power, and each senator in rotation was to enjoy regal 
authority for one ^y, under the title of mUrr^x^ This form of 
goveniment continued a year, people compelled the 

senate to elect a king. Their choice foil upon a Sabine, 

from tile Uttie town of Cures, to whom T&tius had given his 
daughttt in marriage. The history of N’dma is as legendary as 
that of Bom'ulus: it was generally believed that he had been a 
disciple of Fjtbag'ms, and this opinion mmntained its ground in 
spite of many olmnologioal difficulties. The traditions declaru 
that when Numa was infonned of his election, he refused to enter 
on his office, until assured that the gods, by their auguries, had 
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<$onfinned the ehoiee ot the eaiiAte. Se first een iras to regulate 
the laws of property; he diriM agong 

Rom'ulus had conquereo^ aoiTfou^ed the worship of Ter'minus, 
the god of hotmdariee, thas pro&ctixig the limits of estates by a 
religious aanetion. * His most m^K^rtaat labour, however^ waa the 
regulataon of the Bational worship: iffetending to be secretly 
guided by the goddess Egdns ^ he frmed the eutire ritual law of 
the Romaoi, ii^uding r^ulationi for the priesthood and fbr the 
prayers and worship of the people. His tranquil t^ga ia said to 
hare lasted forty rears; the temple of Janus, which he had erected, 
and ordaioed to be open in time of war, and shut in peace, re* 
mained cloaed during the entire period, and hie pious example 
diffused the blestings of tranquillity tiiroughout the whole Italian 
peninsula. He died <^old age ( n.o. 6791i .and the legend adds, that 
the nymph Egdria, th^gh gri^ for melted into a fountain. 

After an inierregnumi as in the fmmer case, Tulips Hoetillu s, 
the eon of a Roman captain who bad been eminenii^ dUtinguiaSkl 
by his ralour in tbe wars of Rom'ulus, waa chosen king. The 
history of hie reign, though still retaining mudx of legendary 
fiction, espedally in the account of the AlhtJi war, contains some 
circumstancee which may he regarded as facta. In the rery be* * 
ginning of his reign, mutual aota of yiolence led to a war between 
the Romans and the Albana The armies of both ciliea were 
drawn up against each other at the Fos^sa O luilla^ where it was 
agreed to avert a battle by a oomb^ between 'lEree brothers on 
each ride, the Hordtii and Curidtii, whoaa mothers were risters, 
and had each brought tiiree children into the world at a birth. 
The three Ouridtii and two of the Hordtii upon the field. 
The aurriving Hordtius sullied his victory by slaying his rister, 
who waa bewailing the death of her cousin, to whom s^ had been 
betrothed; and was about to be execut^ by Tullus, but he 
appealed to the people, and the Romans unanimouriy inri ste d on 
the pardon of their champion. 

In consequence of the previous agreement, Al'ha became subject 

Rome Tullus next engaged in war with the Fiden'ate^ and 
eummoned his new yasaals to his aid. Het^tius Fuffdtins, the 
Aiban dictate, broke his faith with the Romans, but had not 
^courage to eomplete hit defection. His meditated treacheiy was 
puniahed with death. Soon affcerwarda the . Romans eurprised 
All^, and levelled it to the ground, sparing only the temples of 
the gods; no injury, however, waa done to the dtisens; they were 
removed to Rome, and habitations assigned them on the Ooeliai^ 
hill. The des^ction of spd the settlement of its dtisens on 
tbe CoBliao, may'Fe regarded as historical facts; the other circum** 
stances are clearly disguised by poetic fiction. 
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Aftn th« eonqoeat of AyUi Tul^na yngti •oceasafnl im 
ikgAuuttka liltiBt toi } bvthfifM eottfin midst of 

liii liotorioas osreer (bx. 640)> hj seme i iywti tioDs ezporiniesti 
reoomaiftadtd to Uni as %rembij Tor riAays» wfaieb the legends 
dedaie hroaght down npoa hsn tlM yangeM t&udeilxdto of ^ 
gods. 

« A ^mM Slid to hsye been the gmdscm of Ndms^ iras 

the SSlRi his exieestor, he tnn^ Us ettontloxi to the 

regulation of religioiis eetemoniee, espaoellj those used in declerisg 
yrar or prodaiausg peace; he also caused tbrpriacipal parts of the 
Boman ritual to be tianderibed on tablas, that all might know how 
to condaot thems^yee in public or priyate wiMhip. His peaceful 
labours were interrupted hj a war with the Latina, whom he sub* 
dued» and carried seyeral thousands at them to Boom, where tiiey 
were astigned settlements on Mount Ayentine..^ His conquests 
were extended Uto Etrdria and along both hanks of the Tiber to 
the aea. He founded the town and port of Os'tia at the mouth of 
the riyer; but it ie probaUe that tl^ first nayal establishment of 
the Bomans was intended rather for piracy than trade. Nor did 
he pay lees attention to the dty than to its dominions; a new line 
*of foi^cations) the first bridge oyer the Tiber^ and the first public 
prisoDiHOW the <ddest remainjng fflonumeot is Bmne, are geoerally 
iscrib^ to An^cua. Of still greater importance was his .legal con- 
stitation of the plebeian order in the stste^ and the astignment of 
lands to this b^y from the eonquered territories. His death 
(BiC. 6^ 1 is said by some authors to hare been accelerated by 
riolenoe. 

We now approach cme of the most important^ but also one of the 
most obscure; periods in the early histi^y of B^e; the rrigns of 
TArjiiin^m yd son'is-law Seririus Tullius. Lfichis 

TarqiunlusPris^^ fs said to have been the ecm of Damaritus, one 
of th e_ Bac^c hiads, who fled from Corinth to ayoid the rmigeance 
of Cyp^lus. imhuhr has pointed out the many chronological 
diScultiee inydyed in this statement, but these do not famish 
sufficient reaeon for rejecting the legend altogether: by the simple 
change of * son' into * descendant,’ by no means an improbable sub- 
atitnticm, the truth of the stoiy is brought within the yerge of 
posaibili^. His original name is said to hare been Liicumo; this 
we know to hare been an Etrurian title of dignity ^ and if we 
understand by it that he held a magisterial office in his native 
coTmtiy, it w^ ezplidii the respect with which he was recetred at 
.Borne, and the trust reposed in him by Aniens. He is smd to have 
^removed from Tarquin^, his native aty, partly because his firngn 
descent axpoeed him to envy, and partiy at the instigation of his 
wife Tan^aquU, who was celebratod for her skill in augury. With 
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thU hittoij tlite aeemi to b« iatarm^led traditdoni ranect- 
iog laftdar ot iniepiniwt ocrnfanm, ivlio Uied 

hii soldiers w'mamntfUl t& Taaoaa mn, ud ttma 

and settled it Rome with hii foUcrwen, k «o imeerteis agii 

Tarquinlui PrittoM wm eppolsted £:uirdieiL of the feteg sods 
of Aa'ciu ; bat liif influence with^e people^ he hid the oliima 
of these priaeee set edde, end wee hinw^ cho wn ldng > intro¬ 

duced miiay Btnuiin eoitomi tad ceremoaiai into Rome^ e^eciallj 
those conneeted irith the digmtiee of kings and nugiftritas. The 
iecounti of hii were mth the ^tnieoani , L&tine, i^ BeMn ee ere 
yexy contredictorj; hut it eeemsnot improbeEITlEAl^towsr^ the 
cloae of hia reign, these three nstaons ichnowledged his supre- 
Wia Ticteiy oyer th^^lgeinaei wia ro hu sd^ eriority 
8 r^y^y > It hid been oiig^nnUj his intentioo to idd three new 
Mtuiiei to the equestrien order ; but this plan wei opposed b^ 
the celebfited tngur At^tus Ne^yius, whoee euthozitf, in on age of 
aaperetitioQ, riyi^ed that ot the king* A mode tu found for 
reconciliog the (^ponenU; new c^turies were estiblished| but no 
addition wee m^e to the nemes aesigned bj Bom'ulus; so that 
henceforward there were the fint and seocmd Rato^ uea, T ftiea, and 
Lde^^ But Tar^quin^i name is rendered adlT^mlD^orable 
hj ^e stupendous public works he commenced for the eeoorit^ and* 
improvement of the city, eepedaily the great sewers, the embank¬ 
ments of the liber, the foundatioD of the city walls, the'^Sticoei 
in the forum, and the race-couise of the circus. To console the 
people under their toils, be instituted the great or Roman game% 
which were celebrated annually in September, At these games 
chariot-races were for the first time displayed at Rome: they were 
ao highly approved by the Roman pet^e, that they becam tiie 
moat popular ezhiUtion on all featire oeeaaioas. 

Tarquin'ius is said to have reigned thirty-mght years, when he 
was aaeaannated by tiie agents of the sons of ^VrUI ^ 

(b.g. 678), who dreaded that he would bequeath &e kingdom to 
his sSlPn^w Ser^nus Tullius, the darling of the Roman people. 

Rgy^Yina TM,iq{na for iome time concealed the fact of Tar'quin’a 
death; but whffl he had secured the votes of the people, he made 
it public; and having convened an assembly to elect a sovereign, 

^ legends the birtii of 

Ser'vius Tullius is described as equally toarvellous and humble. 
His mother was said to have been a captive named Omdua; hia 
father, a dmfy. While yet an infant, sleeping in the cradle, 
lambent flames, playing round his forehead, pn^eted his future 
greatness; and Tan^aquil, encouraged by the omeu, had him 
brought up in the palace as a prince, and gave him her daugbtqf 
in marriage. Opposed to this is the testimcoy of the emperor 
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OlMdiufl Cm46t, dfidTdd bom loBt Toaeaa mSnoAUm* In a Bpaaoh^ 
reoiMiimeDdiag aome LugduMaiiaQ Oaob for adnuaeion into the 
aanata, Im Smf'vins Tul^u^ aoeoh^nf to the Latin autho- 

Tfia aon of the osptiTe pcr^aiaj biitif we pa; Ba;f regard 
to the Toscana, he was ^e moat faititiU follower ot Cce'l^ 
Viben'na, and a aharar in hie raried adrentaiaa When harasaed 
h; the TidsaLtudea of fortnxiei he quitted Etardiia with the lezoaina 
of the arm; that Ocalaa had cominanded. He ooeufded the Ccelian 
Mount, which he that named in honour of hiaeU oosomaader. In 
Tuscan; he was called Mastar'oa; but be exchanged this for the 
Koman name Ser^nua Tul^ua. ^Tingheen chosen Idng^ he exer¬ 
cised his authority to the highest adyantage of the state*' Thoi^h 
Ser^vius waged seyml au coa se f ol wan, faia military fune waa far 
inferior to hie political glory; for hit institutions not only laid the 
foundation, but completed iht framework of the future republic* 
He formed a federal imion between the lAtu oitias, placing Rome 
at the heed of the league •y and cemented the union by instituting 
common eaeriflees fbr the united states on Mount Ayentme. Of 
still greater importance was his i nstitution of the census, or record 
of the property pom o aaed by the mtitena, and his^ia&^uticQ oi the 
right of sttfira^ (oonMa to oeaturies arranged accord- 

'ing to the property of the aiz claasos into which the census divided 
the people. AU ^ laws ware designed to secure free and ^ual 
goyernment, and an impartial administration of justice] His wise 
and MnefTcsfit laws wefe'rSCelyed^ hy As patrfulUKs'^th sullen- 
ness and anger; tiiey were indignant at the restraints imposed 
upon their tyranny and exactions; accordingly they entered into a 
conspiracy with Lddns Xarqnia^UB, the eon the lain monarchy 
who had manied the daughter of Ser'yias* The plot exploded in 
the aenate-bottse; the ag^ king waa murdered, and his l^y flung 
into the streets (m. T^lia, bis wick^ daughter, in her 

haste to congratulate Tar quin on his sttoceas, drore her chariot 
^ver h^ fathers corpse, mid jmceeded onwards, though her vest 
was sttined witiz his blood. 


T ^quin , sumamed the Proud, was raised to the throne by the 
patnciBas, without the aasent of the people being asked. In the 


history given of his feign, it is scarcely posrihla to separate what 
is me^y legendary from what is worthy of credit; but h eeems 
pretty oertain that he gratified his supporiaie by diminishing the 
privilegea of the plebeian order, and ^ai he soon after made the 
patriciaoe themedvea feel the weight of his tyranny. He c<m* 
firmed the supremacy Borne over the Latina, united the Hemi- 
cans to the confederation by treaty, and gained seyeral advantagea 
over the . Voiced. While the tynmt was berieging Ard^a, his son 
MX^tus violated^ the honour of Lucrdtie, a noble Roman lady* 
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She «uaim<»#d hef ud, hmng isibnoed them of the 

ou^egey committed euidde. Lueiue Jiinias Brdtoa, yrho up tQ^:Uu« 
time is seid to hA?e ccmoMled patriotic reeolutiocB usder the 
of prete&ded iuaanityi though ^e held an important magiatxacy, 
cooToked an amemblj of the people^ and exhibited the Ueeding 
body of laicretia to the multitude («.o* COO). ▲ deeiee Tree im- 


.The army eent in its adhesion, and Tar^m^ 
uoiTeraally shunned, fled into Etniri^ 


kding 


Sxcnon m. Me SdabiuXmmU of Me J2om<m JBepMie 

io Me of Me Oify bjf Me 

noH B.C. 509 TO B.a 98e» 

abolition of royal^ was a purely patrieiaD reTolutioo, from 
which the great body of the people gained no immediate adran* 
tage. Two annual mag iatratee , at flnt called prwtori, but after¬ 
wards consuls, ItteBmnflnEe patrician ranks, niliUilied the entire 
royal power, but did not, like the kiogs, potasss any priestly dig¬ 
nity. The first magistrates elected under the new syetem trere 
Bnitus and CoUatmus, the husband of Lucr^tia. Scarcely bed they 
entered aa their office, when ambaasadors arriTod from ,£irdria to 
plead the cause of Tai<^uin. Though these deputies met .ifith no 
public success, they were enabled to^o^aaise a conspieacy among 
the younger patricians, who had shared in the t}7ant’s debaucheries ; 
and among the accomplices of the plot were the sons of Bnitus and 
the nephews of Tar'quin. The plau o£ the cmispirators were acci- 
dentally overheard by a slave, concealed in the apartment where 
they assembled, and information of the treason given to the con¬ 
suls. Public duty triumphed over parental affecti<m; Brdtua not 
only pronounced sentence of death upon his sons, but witeessed 
their execution without diedding a tear. The properQr of the 
Tanjuin'ii was confiscated; the whole family condemned to per¬ 
petual banishment^ and the consul CoU^nus, whose relationship 
to the late fkmily excited suspirion, was included io the sentence* 
Pub^os Valerius was elected to the vacant magistracy. Soon 
after, 'm an engagement between the Etruscans and Romana, 
An^cuS; the eld^ son of Tar'quin, and Bruins, &I1 by mutual 
wounds; but the victory was decided in farour of the young 
republic. 

Valerius delayed some time before proceeding to the election of 
a new colleague. This circumstance, and a splendid house he wm 
erecting on one of the Bomsn bills, inspired a suspicion that hf 
was aiming at royalty. To prove his innocence he demolish^ 
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tiis propo«$d Uw 0 for Mftmmn; the aonwikr poorer,aai 

rettg&ed the eosi^ <tf hU dignUy to Sp^oi Z^ooi^titu. For hia 
patiiotic ooodcet, VtJMoa wu hoao&rel nith the suntme of 
Vofnit(AA(ufrimdcfik^p0Of^^ cfil the IbQDwio^ Tear VaMriue 
and Horidus were choeeo confoli, toe latter af whom had the 
honour of the national taapk of Jajdter Chpitdtomii 

In ton aanetnaiy were preearred toe. Stofifine oradeii and toe 
reocada of the pontifi and angora 

* To toe fint jear after the baniahmeat of toe Tar^quun belmig 
' !the celebrat^ kx d i pmoeoiiom (law of appeal)^ and the fint 
! treatj betweeh'^Kome ana Ostnage. TtErjartiWm had alwaje 
I the right of appeal from the aentenoe of the inpreme magirtrate to 
[ the g^eral eomidl of their own bodf: a rimilar right of trial hy 
I their peare waa eeeored to toe plebeiaoa b; toe law of Yalfriue 
' Pop'li^la, to which the aenate aeema to haye yielded a yery mi- 
gracioxia aeeent^ The treaty with Catihage toowt how exteoeiye 
the poeeeeeiona of Borne had been under toe monarchy: Ardfa^ 
An^tium, Arfcia) Cirotii, and Terradna, are enumerated aa eulgect 
dtiee^ and Rome itiipulatee for them ae well aa hexeell 

From theae biatorical UcU, we now turn to a legendary naira* 
tire, in which buth ia eo blended with fiction^ that it ia impoaaible 
io determine more than one or two drcoxnetanoea on which any 
reliance can he placed. After thtir former defeat, the Tarquin^ii 
had reconrae to the aid of Lar Poreenli^ icing d Gldaium, toe 
moat powerful of toe Tuscan princee, who at once led an oyer- 
whelming force to the Janidnlom, a fortified hill on the north 
bank of the Tiber, jmned to the dty by a wooden bridge. The 
Romayia the bridge ; the enemy 

would haye gained admiaeion into toe dty el^ g with the fugi« 
tivee, had not Hortti na Coc3 ea> with two wunpaniona, defended 
the entrance of ^e'hnSgeTwtil it waa broken down behind him, 
when he le^ed into Tiber, and ewam aafely to hia friiHide. Aa 
a mark of gratitude, erery dtisen, during toe famine cauaed by toe 
eubsequent aiege, brought him a portion of jaoyiiion •, a statue 
waa erected to him at toe expense of the repuhlie, and aa much 
laud wto bestowed upon Hitb aa he could plough round in a day. 
Porseniia continuing kio blockade the dty, a youth, named Caiua 
Dlud^ undertook, with the approbation of toe eenate, toe task 
ofaisafwinating the inyading mng. He enter ed the oamp ia dis¬ 
guise, but dew o^y a secretary instead of Foceen^na. When 
brought before that monarch, to show his ecmtempt for tortures, 

be thrust his rif^thand into a fire that honed i^n the altar, and 

• 

1 The Talerian Uw was isapsHect darstiimthatbewho yioUtedit acted 
m its Moction; there was no otbtf wrongly, 
penalty to enforce it than the de- 
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held it there nihil It ine wtamuL The Hag, edmiilpf msk 
heroim, giTe him hie lUe md Hdohu^ ift giidtttde^ in* 

fonned h^ thet three haadred BMaeayouttke had iteSadjiiran 
hie deetmtioo; tnd Toma^ alarmed for hie inmediatdj 
offered o f peage to the Bwane. Id wmory of hie daiii^ 

expToiV Hiiiuui oas LkHuefatii SemVolD 

and irae rewarded ae aonifieeDtly as Coolea; Hoetagea were 
girai bj Hit Romazii for the doe pesfemame of the treaty ; wd 
the lag^ rdatee that cm dt them, a aoble ladj saiaed Olcelia, 

* won the admiratioD of PoraeD^by eaoi^aftgfiom her gwd^and 
ewimming on horaeback ever the Tiber, aaiid a Aower of darta 
hurled at her by her baffled poiaaera. aid irhiA the Bomane 
eitbeeque&tlj afforded PofaeD^sa when he waa defeated before 
Arfda, indtwed him to render back the territory which had been 
yielded to him ae part cf the price of the peace. 

Thna far the legend; but there ii oertfdn eyideace that, in this 
war, the Bomane aurrendered their dty and baeamo tribotary to 
the Tueoaoi, and it ia probable that they embiiced the opper* 
tunity afforded tbem by the defeat cf Porean'na in I^um, to 
regain their independence. 

A war with the Sabioea, who wiahed to take adyant^re of tike 
weakened condition of the republic, followed. It wae cUefly re* ' 
markable for the migratioxi of At^taeClau aua, a noble S^be, with 
all the member! and cliente of EuTliouae, to Borne. TheW he 
chaxkged hie name to Ap'pina Cbudin^ ni founded one of the 
moat diatingaiahed famiUea of the mpoWc. Though they loat 
their abb Iwier, Poplioola, the 
auooeedyg.MBfiMg&fij and the 
pOS wiA com, mouey, and a part of tlmr landa. 

Tar'qub’a a(m*b*law, Mamil^iu!, bduced tim Latina to arm 
themaelyea b behalf of the exiled king, taking adyantage of the 
yiolent disputes that raged between the paticiano and plebetana 
^ respecting the law of debt. Brer nncetl;^ expulsion of the king, 
the Roman nobbe, after the abolition of royalty, had, by a aenee 
of iniquitous measures, usuzped the moto fertib pmlioiM of the 
conquered lands, which they leased out to the pbbeiaaa. Hayii^ 
thus the monopoly of the coly {spopeity exbtbg at the period, 
they became tlm sob 'Capitalists of the republb, and but out 
money at an excsMtaot rate of usury. "By tike Roman law^ tboM. 
wbo were nn abb t^ i^whsTgft t^r became slayes to 
creddors were au^eot lb wSate^r ptmsEmSiTnSai* 

btf iSUI uiastera pleased to bfllct Goaded to madnaaa 1^ their 
wrongs, the piemans refueed to enlist m defence of their country 
until their grievances were redressed. The reaeonabb demand^ 
of the peopb were strenuouely supported b the senate by Mar'cus 
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the broibeT of Pop^coU; bat obaUnfttelr 

<rgfOBed hj Ap'pius Cl&iSdiiu, whose bau^tj sad selfish coonsels 
hid a predominaat efibct oa a sbort-siglitsd aristocracj. After a 
long deUf it was reeolTBd to magistrate, 

the title^of.dictator and nrest him with id>8oIate autboiitj 
(b^c. 4S7).' *^e people aieeD^ to ; and Tftds Lai^tis, 

one of tQ» consuls, appi&tijd'td19s0 itew dfice. After bl^fing 
rayaged the territories of the enem 7 , be dismiaaed all hia prisons 
witboot ransom; aod this geaerositjao gratified the Larins, that 
thej agreed upon a soapenito ot arms. 

"Vnitn the truce was expired, war again commenced, and the 
senate agrin eppdoted a dictator* A dlus Poathumios, the second 
dictator, encountered the Latina at th^lakA <S KegilTua, and in¬ 
flicted ra them a d^n ri^* Tar'quio, thus frustrated in his 

1^ *Ecpe,'rSHredloOihBss, in Oampinis, where he soon after died 
itt exile. 

*WhUe Tsrquinlui exdted alarm, and the wars with L&tinm 
and Rtrdria ccmtinued, the senate ruled with some show of justice 
and moderarioa. But when danger was passed, the patridsns 
began to treat the plebeians as elayes. To the palace of eyery 
noble was attached a prison tor debtora; and, in seasons of distress, 
after the sittlaga of the courta, herds of sentenced alares were led 
awaj in ehvxia to the priyate gaols of rise patricians. At length 
the plebeian armies, haring been frequently deceiyed by false 
promisee, deserted their offii^rs in the yery midst of war, and 
marched in a body to a hill called Mona Sio^, on the riyer A'nio, 
within three miles of Rome, whm they were joined by vast mul¬ 
titudes of their discontented brethren (B.c. 4^). The patriciaiiB 
and their clients took up arms; their numbm were sot con¬ 
temptible ; but, Quaccustomed to military serrice, they dared not 
encounter a peasantry inured to warfare. The pressure of foreign 
enemies rendered an accommodation necessary; ten senators were 
sent to negotiate a peace with the plebeians, and a treaty was con¬ 
cluded^ by which all the contracts of insolyezM: debtors were can- 
ceiled, Umo who had been reduced to alavary were set at liber^, 
the Valerian laws ^were restored to their former aflv^cy, and five 
annual magistrates were chosen to watch over riie righte of the 
people, whose persons were declared to be inriolable. In the same 
year a league was made witix the Larins, not, as before, on the 
basis of Itonum superiority, but on tenns of perfect equality. A 
similar federation was subsequently made with the Hemicans; 
and both these tawtiea prove indisputably that the disturbances 
produced by aristocratic tyranny, subsequent to the abolition of 
^yalty, had aeriously diminished the Roman power. 

These losses began to be retrieved bysuct^ful wars against the 
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Vn1a«yii- Th» ommm histoaes of tUa period are 
full of flTtwwBnZiy ^tffimilriiM and oontradiccioMj tbe aocounta 
extracted from them mui^ thenfore^ be reoeiTed with the eue- 
pidon that aeoeaearUy att^ea^ all traditioaaiy legmida. We 
are informed, that the euooem of the Voladaa wax waamirialy owing 
to a young nohlemaai aaqaired the euzname of 

GgflAUBPPi from hii oondtaet at the capture OoiidlL 8oon after, 
Rome iuffeied grierouely by a femLae; bnt a flirilian prince, 
bearing of the demrth, eent a large eiqpfdy of com to leUere the 
dietreeeee of the citiieoa Oorioliaiii pr^oeed in tbe ecmate that 
thii com ehonid not be distributed to ^ poor nntil the plebeians 
had reeigned all the privilegee they bad acquired by their recent 
seoesMom For thU ^teetaUe attempt he was impeaidied by the 
tribunes (B.a 480), and brou^i to triiU before that fbim of aceem* 
bly (oomiia tribiUc), in whi^ the plebeians had the euperiority. 
He condemned to exile, and in hie rage joiiied the Voraci. 
Guided by his e^rior talents, the V olecaens defeated the riioman s 
in ereiy engagement, and at length laid aiege to the cily» Rome 
must nave laiim, had not Vetdzia, the mot^r, and Volamnia, tho 
wife of Coriolanua, prev^ed upon tbe enraged exile to grant Lie 
countrymen terms of peace. On his mtum to the Ycdedan terri¬ 
tories he was put to death in a tumult raised by Attius T nniu s, a * 
celebrated chief d the Voiced, who enTied tlM iiSU VI UdnolA- 
nuB, and persuaded his countrymen that the Uluetrions exila had 
betrayed them. An oppoaiDg tradition b recorded by erreral his¬ 
torians, namely, that CorioUnus lired to a Tory adranced age, and 
often used to exclaim, ^How miserable b the state of an old nian 
in banishment 1 ’ Xt b impossible to ascertain which desems tbe 
greater credit; but it b suffidently manifest that the history of 
Coriol4nns b not to be receiTed without a considerable share of 
scepticism. 

The Vorsci, after the death of Coriolinus, r^idly all the 
advantages they had acquired, and wm besidaa involved in a war 
with the .^'qui, tiieir former alliea. Bnt the Honmnt could not 
avail tbemselvee of these favourable drcumstencee, being hareseed 
by disputes respecting the agrarian law proposed by Sp urias Ca s^- 
uus. The genml purport ci the law was, that lanes cooqiwea 
froM the enemy ahould be divided into small estates, and aarigned 
to the plebeians, mstsad d bmag leased out in large portions to 
f the patridans. Thb appears to have been merely a revival of the 
I ancient constitution of Sdrviua, and was obviously based in equity; 

I for no persons had a better claim to tiie public Is^ thui those by 
i whose valour and labours they had bm acquired* The eenat^ 
land patricians obstinately opposed t project that threatened to* 
destroy the source of their profits; and Spdrios Cas'sia, in his 
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•uMy to Mcomplttb hU gmt olg«eto, U nid t# hAve ^ed At 
royiltj. He irea bro^ht ta trial on tkia chai^ before the eol- 
Ite&n bod; of die patridaae^ wbinli bae been bj later mitere 
eonfiMAded witk the genexal aeaembi; of the pec^le (B.a 484)« 
He WEB Kmwicttfi, and thrown from the Tarpaian rock. Another 
aoGOUat of the death of CWiina baa been giroi b; aome hktoriana 
not unworth; of credit They inform tu that he wae put to death 
by hia own fotheTi atm tmtor to hie order. 

There are few dreuffiataaoee in Bomaa hiatory more remarkable 
than that during aeren coaaecnliTe yam (frcra b.o. 488 to B.a 
477)i one of the seats in the conaulahip was held by some member 
of the Fabian fiunily. This arose frmn the powerful support 
which that fomilT gaye to the oldtf patridaa houses in their effort 
to moix»p(riiae the chief dignitiae. Ciril dlsaenaions were thus 
aggraTaM i the populace demanded an agrarian law; the minor 
patrician houses elmoured for a share in the honours of the 
state) and the senate could only e?ede the difficulty by keejang 
the nation constantly inrolTed in war. At length tile aoldiett 
refused to conquer; and Oae'so Fibius had the ntoztitioation to see 
a oertnia victory wrested from his hands by the determiaation of 
his foUowers not to pursue thrir advsstsges. This unexpected 
disgrace had such an effect on the Fdbii, that they reeolved to con¬ 
ciliate the fovoor of the conunonal^^ and declared themselves the 
patrons of popnlar meaenres. They thus lost the fovour of the 
aenate, and though the aSection of the soldieia enabled them to 
acquire military ^ory, they were unable to cany any of the mea¬ 
sures which &ey adroc^ed. Weary of disappointment, they 
resolved to establish a colony of the members of their femily, 
their dlents, and dependent^ on the frontiers, to guard the 
Bom an torzitorieo fxcm the Viren'tea. The number ^ persons 
capable of bearing arms mustered hy this single house amounted 
to three hundred and rix. They took post on the CrgnUblh where 
they were ^ cut off by the Etrurians (b.o. 476). is said that 
only one young man ^ the Fftbii escaped from this ruin of his 
family, became the progenitw of a new raoe; but this is 
maaife^y an exaggeration. 

The Etruscans, following up their suceeasi edvsnoed within 
sight ^ Borne, finoned a camp on the Janitf*g!a m. ravaged both 
rides of the river, and crowded the city wfth fagitivee. The 
consuls, ^ ^ypinlus and Serous, at length attacked the enemy in 
diflerent quartern, and, after' a desperate battle, forced them to 
retreet. Fkcm this time fortune began to fovour the Bomus, 
^probably on aoeocot of the Etrurians bring engaged in war with 
HtesOi king of Byracnse; and peace was at leng^ concluded for 
Sarisi yearn (b.C. 470). Niebu^ conjectuxes, with apparent plauri- 
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bility, tb&t it waa at thi« time tfaa Bomiai racorend Hid tanitcuy 
of wbicb they had beea d^ffi?td by 
In the year ^tor Hie cm\}kmom of tte peace, Cbefqa.G etttma^ 
tribune (tf the people, impeached the oooide, ^riua in d Maa^ni, 
before the ge&er4 aeaei^y of Qm ooamonel^, f» v^SSglS 
give efiect to the egyeriaa law. The >mmb niadeafbeble defienoe; 
and the patriciane, fluling to bribe ot intirnidele the bold tribune, 
/ pMd him eMamineted. Takiag edwtega of the omtematicni 
{ produced by thii daring orime, ^ ooMile crdeifd a general leTy, 
^ inteadixig to direit tlM peo^ froan thMr pvpoea by engagiiig 
: them in foreign war. Tti^ jdan would ha^ anooeeded, had sot 
the rafuaal of one men, Vo^eroPsMine* to iar?e in the renha, 

^ after haying ^yioujly ebu oeatoriMi, lad to a 

fierce commolioD, which friutratod the oonenhtf plane. VoTero 
' being choaeo tribune by hie oonntrymen, iaatead of aeridag penonal 
' revenge, by impeaching the ooimla, atrook a total blow at the 
aupremacy of the patriden toetion, by trAp^ tomng the alytion of 
toe tribu^ fron^e eatabhat^i" ^ 

kttere a^tin 


_ thcaTTi _ 

eame ae the eatabuehment of the Itoar^ of the preaa in our 
own da^a \Mule theae Uwi were under dieouarioa, toe conaul, 
Ap'pma Claudiua, wm i«e-eininently diatioguitoed by hia cq^iou- 
tion to the popultf olaima; and wlm to^ weto actoried bom the 
aenata, he unwiaely ranted hie diaMtiefaction on toe aimy that he 
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led againat toe Vol'ecL Ria aoldieia, in reraoge, fied before the 
enemy. Ap'piua puaiahed them by decimation, putting every 
tenth man to death. When hia year of office txfiiod, he was im¬ 
peached capitally for eudi atrodoua yengeanoa ^ but he escaped 
toe penalty of hie tyranny by committing auieida. 

For 86Teral years the Boman hiatory preee&tasMttie more than a 
repetition of the etrugglea b e tween toe patriciaai and plebrians; 
desultory wars with the JB'npi and Vol'aoi; and a anocesrion of 
phyucal calamities, uniting toe homn of pkgne, pestilenoe, and 
famine. Ap^piua ^rd^unfc a Sabitie adrenturer, took advantage 
of theae ojonmwances, and one night surprlaed and aeised the 
o^itol with an army of about four thcmaMd men, oomposed of 
outlaws and stavea (a.a d69). lastigi^ed hj toe toibones, toe 
^people refused to ta^ up anna ^eis sectirilywaa given tost 
k'toeir grievances should be tedroaaod; pirtieulariy on 

the le^ restri<;tioa of toe cmualas power by a written code, ac¬ 
cording to toe proposal of Terentillus (Lex TermfiBft) a few 
months before. Th^ consul Valerias promised compliance; aq^ 
the people stormed toe capitol, slew Herddnina, and punished hia 
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Mociatdi; but Vid^riua hariag faUen in dta aa8S»ult, tbe senata 
refuted to fulfil tbe coaditio&a he bad etipubited* 

Djiring the .^quian war (a.a 467), a ooaaolar armj wia inteN 
Mpted by the enemy In tj^ deftiea of Uoant .^gidus, and so 
cloaelj blockaded th^ there aeexMd no dudce :k e tw e ea death or 
diagraaefal aabautBio&« 6(Ae hoctem^ btfiaWng through the 
ho^le linea, brought the aewa to Rom^ the Mate, in alarm, 
reiolTed to create a dictator. Ibeir choioe fell upon Tftua Quin</tiuii 
Cindimttue, a patridaa violtttdy oppMed to the popCCTcliutDe, but 
celebrated for personal xnt^rilj. ^ eon Om^eo had recently fied 
fxom Home to eeoape a txial for high crnaei and anadameenouA; 
and Cincumttue hid been reduced to great pecanlaiy dletreto by 
being compelled to pay the surety he had giren for his eon's ap¬ 
pearance. The dictator deliveied the consul Minddus and the 
army £r<nn their danger $ but before resigning office he used the 
absolute power idth whi^ be was inTested to recall his son Cs'eo 
from bauishment, and drire his accuser into exile. There is, indeed^ 
some reason to bdiere that the dictatorship of Cincinnitus, which 
has been eo much lauded, was a mere artifice to baffle the demand 
of the people for a written code of laws. It, howeyer, biled of 
success; ibB tribunes succeeded in getting their numbers increased 
A^e to iesL S iddua Dezit&tus, a yeterao plebeian of approred 
vslou^TSmuiaHaa his order to fted exertions in behalf of their 
freedom, and at length the eensto yielded a reluctant assent to 
the formation of a oo^ 

Ambasudore haring been sent to the principal Grecian states 
and oolcmiea for the purpose of coUecting the best codes of cele* 
bmted legislators, on their return, ten penons, benoe called de^ 

I ceip»rr,"Were chosen, with consular power, to arrange and digest 
I a body of laws. A new eonstitutioD was established, known in 
‘ history as the laws the T welye Table s, which continued, down 
to the time of tiie emperoiSf-^^^S^bais of all ciril and penal 
jurisprudenoe. Iteatablished the legal equally of all the dtlsens; 
but it preserved some of the most odious privileges of the aristo¬ 
cracy, eepedally the excludve eligibility to the consulship, and it 
proltiUted the int«mania{^ of patridans and plebeians (n.o. 450). 
The jtttridans, hoping to procure some modification in laws whi<^ 
they regarded as rumous tothdr interests, and the plebeiaDs, grati¬ 
fied by the advutagee they had obtained, uTiitnd to continue the 
decemviral eutiiority for anotbo year. The decem'virs, now 
secure of powM, t^w off the mask, grievously oppress^ the 
people, and trea^erously betrayed old K ddiu Itent&tus , whose 
approved velour they di^ed, to the eoemyi lengin Ap'pius, 
^ne of their number, attempted to make Virginia, the daughter of 
a brave officer, the victim d his lust, by illegally asrigning her as 
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B Blare to one tt his eMtUM. Her UAtt, Vfapxrliu, slew tbe 
girl in the puUieooiut, ta ^sre har ftom dltl»nog» and, aided hy 
her lorer, nds^ hlA ^ ffcom ogoiBBt the -deesttv ia , that 

the; were fenced to B8S%k ofles, and the taetet ihriu of 
goYenune&t were lestore^ The tnhoideiaa poersr woe Bot eel; 
re^tabUAedy but formiddid; incredsed h; a.low of the oqneul 
VoUriuB ( 1 . 0 .440)| which larortad the rotas the o ommo ni with 
the foioe of lews.^ 

Ciril commotiostf were iwoewed ia coaesqticrBOe ef the ezertionB 
mode b; the tribune Oepiridiuj to abolish the law igobst inter- 
momagee, and to open t!be oonsolAhip to plebeine* ^e repeal of 
the marriage law was oonoaded, after a diffieeU wtiixggT^ (B.a 
446); and the second popirier demfud was eroded hy trtmrfbirbg 
the ooQfiular power to the oinaai oommondert of the legions,^ who 
were to be siz in number, end one half chcMB from the people 
(B.a 443). But eren this copceerioB was for eeme time eroded by 
^6 Benate, under the pretenoe of infwmaliriee in Ae election of 
those ofSom Soon afterwards (l.a 44S), nyw celled 

were ohosen, not cmly to regulate the teldng of the census, 
to superintend pubBo moads; a power that ooon enabled 
these magistrates to take rank among ^ rer; Ughert lUghitsries 
of the state. These cbongee, howeTSr,did not ooodliate the people, 
and a severe famine ( 1 . 0 .438) oggraroted their ^aoonteol Zn the 
midst of this distress, Spdrics Mmlios^ a ^ehebn knight, purdhaeed 
with his private fortuM i large'4uaonl; of con in Tusony, which 
he distributed gmtoltonaly to the pe^e. Ss object probably 
was tu become first plebeian consol, irtiich Undiile olgeet the 
patricians perverted into the crime of the sorereignty. 

They therefore appointed Ciadnnftus dictate, who at once sent 
Spurius Ahdlo, his master of the hoiee, to sommon Hje^ns before 
bis tribufioL The knight was stonAsg unarmed in the fortzm 
when thus called upon to take Us trial: showed some reluotonce 

to obey the dictator*# command, and was out down 
old dictator ^plauded this murder of a defenceless man as on act 
of patriotism; hut the people took 4 different riew cf the tiaas- 
actioo, and Ahlla ^y escaped oondemnolion by rUimtaiy exile. 

While these commotioDi raged in tee tee Bomana were 
engaged in desttltory wore against the Sehinea, the .£^masa, and 
tbe VolsciADS, which generally terminated to te advantage the 
republic, though they led to no dedstve result A. more important 
affair was the war against Yeii, ^ovoked by Ins Tohun^nius, 
of the Veieo^tes, who put to deate the Bomon CTnTBIHffffrTTTo tbe 
people of Fidenn. Satisfaction being reftiasd fbr this outrage (b.({ 

1 Lex Vtloris: at qaod tribuUm * Triboci oonsulari poUo^ 

plebesjustiiMt, popolum taneret. ttca 

z 
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404)j tile Romsne came to the reeolntiw of deetrojihg which) 
being the richeet city of ’Etriiidkf had long been a dangerooe rival 
of ti^r ?^ublic. To ef^t this object) it wae neoeewy to have a 
permaaent standing amy; and a feopvty^ax was leri^ to eapplj 
payment for the troops. After the bloAade %iid aege had con¬ 
tinued nearly ten yeare^ FmjsfJ^NWl^aS) who had distinguished 
himself by defeating the fiS3!fm*VR^'that attempted to aid the 
Veien'teS) was chosen dictator. By his directions a mine wee 
construct^ from the Boman camp into the Veiendne dtsdel) 
through which $n entrance wee obtained) and Veil taken (b.O. 
395). Its riehae were shared by the soldierS) its inhabitants en« 
slaved or held to ransom) and the images of its gods timnaferr^ to 
Borne. 

Notwithstanding his great services, Oamil^us was eondemned to 
exile on the charge of having embessled part of the plunder of 
Veil; but scarcely had he departed) when the Homans were in* 
Tolved in the^most calamitous war that bad yet occurred in their 
history. The barbarous Gauls, having croe^ the Alps in nu¬ 
merous hordes, laid waste the fertile fields of Etruria) and besieged 
the important city of Clurium. The Etrurians sought aid from the 
.RomaaS) who sent some of the young nobili^ to remonstrate with 
the Bren^nuS) or chieftain of the Gauls. This barbarous chieftain 
treated the deputies with such scorD) that, forgetting their sacred 
character, they entered the besieged ci^) and joined in a sally of 
the ganison. The Bren^nua, enraged at such a violation of the 
law of nations, demanded satisfaction ftom the senate; and when 
this was refused) broke up his camp, and marched dinct agmnst 
Rome. A body of troops, hastily levied to repel the invasion) took 
post on the river Allia) about eleven miles from Rome (B.a 369). 
In the very commehdelfihnt of <he ^gagSnieDt)"tB4lRpmahS) seiz^ 
with sudden pamc, broke and fled; they were pursued with dread¬ 
ful slaughter to their very gates; and had not ^e victors paused to 
gather the ipoii, an end iranid have been put to tiie Roman name 
and nation. 

To defend the city of Rome against such an enemy was im- 
poeaible; it waa tiferefore resolved to place the best troops as a 
garrison in the dtadel, applying them with whatever provisions 
rommned in the city) whilst the mass of the population should 
seek refege in the neighbouring towns. The priests and principal 
objects cl tellgioiii reverence were removed to the old Pdasgic 
city, Cm*t^ Agyil^ About dghty of the chief ponti& and patri- 
cianS) pnbddy devoting themselveS) according to the superstition 
of the age) for the safety of the republic) ranged quietly sitting 
1)0 their ciinile chain fn the forum. When the Gauls entered the 
city, they were amazed to find it deserted; pursuing their niarch^ 
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tbej entered ttfe forom^ and slew those vhom they found there. 
Tbej then liud dege to the ca^l; but eoon beee&e wmry of eo 
tedious a eepedtSly thdr attempt to take the dt^el hj 
fitorm had been fiestnited by the tackling of the eacied geeie'kept 
in the tem|de ot JiuRi, and ^e valoar of Mar^ous lia&liiis. They 
finally agr^ to (^uit the dby, on reemmg a raasom of <me thou- 
sand pounds' weight gold. Aeoording to the ordinary legeadit 
Oamillos, recalled from huushment by# hasty deetee of people 
assembled at Veil, appeared with sia tn^ while the gold was 
being weighed^ ddeat^ the (Hda^ and Mberated his oeuntiy. 
Poly blue, a Greek historian, gires a mnoElnore prbhSleliiBcou]^ 
He says, that the Gauls retimed home to protect tireir own 
country from an inrarion of the Ven^eti, $pi intimates that they 
bore off their plunder without istesuption. 


SnonoK IV, PVcm the ItebeUdinff of the City to ih$ First 

Pmk Witr. 

FBOM BX. S&9 to BX. 

So helpless was Rome after the departure of the Gauls, that it 
was exposed to repeated insults from the neighbouring townships 
which had hitherto been subject to its sway. The citisena looked 
forward with dismay to the teak of rebuilding their walls and 
houses; they clamoured for an inmiediate remoral to Veil, and 
were with difficulty prere&tod from accomplishing their purpose 
by the firmness of ^toiIOus . While the subject was under dis- 
euMOQ, a lucky omefi, probably preconcerted, decided the irreso¬ 
lute. Just as a senator was rising to speak, a centurion, coming 
with his company to relieve guard, gare the usual word of com¬ 
mand, * EnsigU, plant your coloora; teis rs the sbst piacb to 
KTAT iKl’' Tile senators mshod out of the temple, exelaiming, 

* A happy omen; the gods hare spoken: we obey/ The multitude 
caught the enthusiasm, and exclaimed with one voice, * Rovn por 
kveeI’ 

Under the prudent guidance of CatnilTus^ the military strength 
of Rome was renewed, and the states which had triumphed in the 
recent humiliation of the dty were forced again to recognise its 
superiority. ManTiua, the brave defender of the capitol, finding 
himself excluded from office hy the jealousy of hie lather patri¬ 
cians, declared himself the patron of the plebeians. This revived 
the old disseneiona with all their fonner virulence. Camillua 
was appointed dictator; and by bU orders hlaaTius was brought * 
to tria^ convicted of treason, and thrown from tbs Tarpeian rock ♦ 

1 Hie msoeUmusoptimh 
z2 
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(fi C. 383). A yrhich bunt fisrth 900 D afttf ^ wm pc^tiIotI; 

attributed to the anger of the gode at the deetraedon of tho hero 
who had eaved their templee from pd&ntim. By their Iriomph 
oTer Mao^ae, and their etaadind» in capering popular clainu, the 
patridazu aequiied auoh atreogth that ^ p^piiriaoe became OTer* 
awed, and the Gommooe ceaacd to dieplaj die-epirit and courage 
diey had prerioud; ehown la diear oonteite ^th the noblee. 
I * R^e waa on the point ofidbagenerating into a mkeiable ohgarcby; 
I her name ia the ntmoet wn inoald hare known of her, had not her 
[ inetrieTable deeline baHt Meated at the moment by the appear* 
I ance of two inen, who dtanged the ihta of their country and the 
/ world.’* 

The ranoraton of the eonaritulaon were Calua lidn^na 8t61o, 
. and Ludoa Sex^ua liaterfoua. They were aided in Uidr patriotic 
I labouTB by Mar^cua P'ihiaa Amboa't^ a pataridam the father-in- 
^ law of Lidp^iua, who ia said to hate eapouaed the popular cauae to 
gratify the ambition of a fatourite daughter. lleTe were three 
rogations, or bills, brought forward by Lidnlua: tiie first opened 
the consuUhip to the plebeians; the second prohibited any person 
.from renting mm than fite hundred acres of public Umd, and 
• {forbade any indltidual to feed <xi a common pasturage more than 
one hundr^ of la^ and fite hundred of amall cattle. It also 
fixed the rents of the pubHc lands at the tenth of the com produce 
{fru^9$), and a fifth of the produce of vines, aloes, and other fruit- 
trees. Ihe third rogation proposed that, in all cases of outstand¬ 
ing debts, the intereet which bad been paid should be deducted 
from the coital, and the balance pmd by equal annusJ instalments 
in three years. The patricians protract^ Aeir reristance to theee 
', laws during five years, usbg every means of force and fraud in 
. their power to fritttrate the designs of Lidnlus. length tho 
people took arms, and occupied Mount Aventine. Camil^us, being 
chosen dictator, saw^^t nothing bat concession could avert the 
iborron of a dvil warj and the senate allowed the three Mils to 
* become Uw (B.G. 86^ stipulating only that the consuls should 
no laqger act as dvil judges, ar^ tiiat n^ mamstrates should 
^be.Aoeen, w i^ thy ti tle of pT sstors, t o exerd^ jumdal funotiona 
T^v^ffiVeian^ iTav^ once maSgbod their claim to the consul¬ 
ship, acquired successively, as a matter d course, partidpation io 
the other high ^oes of state: the dictatorship waa opened to them 
B.c . 3fl3: ^ oensordlip, the prsatorahip, n.c. 834; and 

ev^ 'the priestly office, B.c. ~-«- 

» During these dvie struggles Ae Romans mamtdned their repu¬ 
tation abroad by aevarel victories over their enemies, espeddly 
^ the Gaols and the Etmriini. But they were soon enga^ in a 

1 Hkbabr. 
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more important* itruggle with the uid t!iis eontest, 

which lasted, with U^e mtemiaiioQ, more tii$sk half e oeDtoiy, 
opened a waj for the •ut^ngation of Sonthen and laid the 
foundation of Rome’e fiitnre gieaiheu. The Bai^teSt harii^ in- 
vaded Oamplnia, tSe people of Cq/pa, to ward off impei^g 
danger, declared themaelyei anhjecta of Rome (B.a d4S). . Am* « 
haasadon being aent to wan the Samnitei ag^ut molding the ^ 
new province, the Bemnitea treeted ihmx remonstraaeea with con** 
tempt, and war waa immediatelj deolaxed. It waa carried on 
slowly at first,’ but aeoerally to the advantage of tihe Romau^ until 
the Samnitei aouAt_t er^» gf During this interval the 

IjstinilRMlmdSEa^kiiiiu^ who requested aasistanee from their 
recant enemies, and orders were iaaued by the eeoate that the 
Latinj should desist from hoetilities. Theee commands being dis¬ 
obeyed, war WSJ (he conduct oi' it 

intrusted to &e consuls Man' Uua To pevent the con¬ 

fusion which might arise between armiea speaking tHe same lan¬ 
guage, Manlius commanded that no Roman eol£er should quit 
his ranks under pain of death (a.a 880)» The oonaol's own son, 
challenged to single combat by a commander of the enemy, dis¬ 
obeyed these orders, and was instentty sent to erecntion by the 
stem father. In the engagement which ensued, the Romans were 
on the point of being routed, until Dddus, the plebeian consul, 
devoting himself, according to the superstitions of age, for the 
good of his country, rushed into the thickest of the fight, and fell 
covered with wounds. The soldiers, now persuaded that the gods 
had been conciliated, renewed the fl^t with enthusiastic con¬ 
fidence, and the liStins were completely defeat^ The Romans 
followed up their liuoc^ witt'lid'lnu^ spirit during the three 
ensuing campaigns, that all La^nffi aad-p ampi iria were subdued, 
and annexed as provinces to the territory ofw republic. 

These great advantages gained by their rivals alarmed the Sam- 
nites ; many also of the states in Southern Itafy, specially tiie 
Lucanians and Tarentines, became jealoQS of the riang greatness of 
Rome. Paps^iuB C uKso r was appointed dictator to orosh this 
dangerous cSnfeHera^: Tis gained several victories over tbe 8am- 
nites; and these successes being improved 1^ the generals that 
followed him, reduced the enemies so low, -that they were once 
more forced to solicit a e cw a ti o o of anus (9A 821). But these 
peaceful appearances lasted only a few months; an able 

Samnite general, stimulated hU countrymen to renewlEsSvar, and 
bode defiance to the Roman power. The CMisuls Veturius and 
Postbumius were sent with a large army to invade &m'ntum 
(b.o. 320) { but the crafty Pon'tius contrived to draw these geue- ^ 
tols, with their leaders, into a mountmnous and rocky defile, 
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called the Caudine Forks, where thej couH nlither fi^t nor 
fly; and while they were io this stuatioa, tbs Sanmites blockaded 
aU the paaeegea. Romans being foto^ to capitulate, Pon'tius 
sent to ask h^ father in what msi&ier the pmane ^ould he treated; 
the (dd irtnn recommeoded that they dionld^mther be dismUeed 
with all honour and freedom, or slaughtered without mercy. 
Pon'tiue unwisely adopted a middle couree; he spared the liTee 
of the Romans, but compelled them all, officers and soldiers, to 
pass under the yoke, and forced the consuls to give hostages for 
evacuating Sam'nium. 

This disgraceful treatv was diBarowed by the senate, and the 
officers who had signed n were sent bound to Pon'tius, that he 
might wreak his yengeance upon them; but the Samnite general 
spumed such poor satisfrction, and rainly demanded either that 
the whole Roman army should be again placed in bis power, or 
that the articles of capitulation should be atnctly obserred. The 
Romans turned a deaf ear to these proposals; Papir'ius Ciir'sor 
once more showed them the way to yictory; bis soceeasore in com¬ 
mand followed his example; and the Samnites, completely,hiun- 
bled, sougbt_imd obtained conditimi^of paM^.a SOS). But 
amRy TOuld not long subsist between nations aspiring each to the 
aupremacy of Italy: the war was renewed (3.a 297); and F&bius 
M^ lmujijfith his colleague, the younger I l^u i, riyalled the 
ezpTon? of Papir'ius Qju'wof. The Samnites were aided by the 
Umbd ana. the Etrurians, and the Gaitis: but the desperate yalour 
oTwe Romans eiUAISd them to trimaj^Myer fonnidable con- 
lederacy> Once they were on the point of being defeated by tiie 
Gauls (mo. 294); but the younger iWciua, imitating the example 
of his father, deyoted himsdf an offering to the gods, and, at the 
sacrifice of his life, purchased a dedAye yictory his country- ' 
men. At length the Samnites, having lost their brave gene^ : 
Pon^tiua, were completely subdued by ^^drius I)eDt4tus _0B».C, 290), ; 
and foro^ to submit to terms dictaM ^ tiie co^uerors. In 
the same year the SebioM were ccmqiiared; and Cuiius had the 
unusual honour of having two triumphs decreed to him in one 
consulate. ^ 

The TarentineS; and the othet states in Southern Italy, dreading 
that the Romans would take vengeance on them for having aided 
the Saqiaitee, incited the Gauls to attack the republic. These 
barbarians were at first sucoessfol; but tbey^were finally embed 
by Pentto s and Fabifd us. PreparaG'dns were made mr a war 
Bf^at Tafen^tutm and luxurious dtisens placed themselves 
uj^er the protection of Pyi^rhus, long of Epirua This royal 
knight-erran^ believing that it was in Ms power to found as ez- 
tandve an empire in ^ wesieto world ae Alexander the Great 
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bad recently eetabUebed in Abu, readily obeyed the summcmi; 
and, baving eent hie &iexkd Cinte with a strong detaehment to 
aecure the citadel of Tareo'tnmt eoon fi^Uowed Trith a powexfol 
army, haymg some alephute as|ong hii forces, the &at had 
been used in the wers western Europe (3.a 2^)* Zt waa solely 
to these animals that Pyr^riius was ^indebted for his ^rst victory 
over the consul LesT&us; and so Uttle were the Taaquisbed ter- 
tided by defeat, that they vainly offered him a reaew^ of battle 
before terminatioo of the campaigiL He wee sdU more un- 
successfol in his attempts at negotiation; bis bribes were rejected 
by the Roman consul and ambauador f'abricins; and the offers of 
peace which he eent to the eenate by the orator Cinte were 
peremptorily rejected. 

A second time but was so 

little satisfied with bis succeas as to exclmm, ^ Another such 
victory end I am undone! ’ The war then lingered, and Pyr'rhua 
passed over into Sicily, with his inconstancy, to deliver the 
Greek states in that island from the Oarthaginiass. During his 
absence his allies suffeied very severely, and sent presring messages 
soliciting his return; an excuse of which Fyr^rhus readily availed 


himself to cover the shame of his failure in Sidly (B.o. 274). 
CdriusDentitus and Oorn^ue Len'tulus were chosen consuls to* 
oppose him, two considerable armies were placed at their die- 
posal. Pyrirhua marched agmnst the former, hoping ^^iurprise 
lam in his camp near Beneven'tum; but bis lights* him, he 
was obliged to halt, until the dawn revealed his approa^ to the 
Homans. Instead of being the assailant, tiie Epirote monarch 
was himaelf attacked by Dentdtus; hie elephants were driven hack 
on bis own lines by fire-balls and torches; and, after vunly en¬ 
deavouring to stop the slaughter of his bravest troops, he was 
forced to fly with a smaU escort to Taren^tunt Thence he re- 
tuiQod to Greece, leaving a garrism under the command of HHo 
ij\ the citadel, which, however, finally surrendered to the Romans. 
The Samnites, Bnittians, and Lucanians, who had joined Pyrrhus, 
were easily subdued af^ bis departure, and Rome established 
her supremacy over ell the countries m Italyy from tiie 
frontie rs of Etruria ^ ^^aits^^M from the Tuscan 

^s to the Adri aflc. ^ " ‘ 


Sectioit V. JVom (ht Comnwtcemeni of the ISmio Watre to the 
Beginning of the CivS Bimneume mder the'Orac^i, 

paoM B.C, 264 TO s.a 164. ^ 

The Mameritine mercenaries, who had seised Mese4ns ao^ 
slaughtered the dtizens, jurtly dreading the vengeance of theSyrs- 
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euBattf) diTided into two partaei ? one aaekuigtlM pi^rtection of the 
CsrtbAginiaBi^ the crther that of die Sotaane* Thna the first pre* 
tenoe of qtian^ between the two snightieeC republics of ancient 
timee was, wMeh should haee ths bmoor^ or rather dishonour, of 
shielding from merited punishment a pbidcal banditti, stained bj 
ererj spades of crime. Thd Romans were long delayed bj thdi 
reluctance to acknowledge such disereditaUe alHee^ but finding 
that the OArdiagwinns had gained posseedon kX the Measenian. 
citadel, they made speedy preperadons to preremt their riyals from 
becoming masters of Sidly. An araiy, intrusted to the command 
of the consul Ap^ p iue Cjaddiu s. was omireyed across the straits 
(the ylgilaaoe ofthe Oarthag^ian fleet being eluded by stratagem), 
and gai ned poseoNiion of H^na. SucoeasiTe Tictories orer the 
Syracusans and Garth agiS^ soon injured the Romans allies 
among the Sidlian states, and inspired them with the hope of be¬ 
coming masters of the idand. Hiero, Ving of Syracuse, deserted 
his former alKes, and, by Us early alliance with Rome, secured tho 
tranquilli^ of his kingdom in the conung contest The Cartha¬ 
ginians, on the other hand, who had looked upon Sicily as an almost 
certain conquest, were filled with rage when they learned the danger 
that threatened their poeeeeeions in that island. They hired a vast 
'number of mercenaries in Oaql, Liguria, and Spain; they made 
Amgen^tom their chief nsTol and military d6p6t, storing it plenti- 
fully with the munitioss of war. Ifotwi^etanding the great 
natural and artificial strength of Agrigen'tum, the Romans, eager 
to seise the Oarthaginisn magasmee, siege to the dty, and de¬ 
feated an immense army that bad bm sent to its relief (b.o. 262). 
Dispirited by thife misfortune, the garrison abandoned the city, 
which, with all its stores, fell into the hands of the Romans. But 
this success only roused ^e senate and people of Rome to fresh 
exertions; they saw that their conquests could not he secure while 
the Carthaginians held the supmmacy of the sea, and they therefore 
directed all their ene^es to the preparation of a fleeft. 

Though not wholly unacquainted with ships, the Romans had 
hitherto pmd little or no attention to naTtl affairs; and thrir model 
for building ships of wpr was a Garthaginiim ressel that had been 
driven ashore in a storm. After some indedaire sidrmiehes, the 
consul DaiHu^ relying on his InTention of the ^corrus,' a machine 
which SenrSTooth aa a gnppling-frop and drawbridge, hazarded 
an engagement with die Cartbagudan fleet (b.o. 260). No sooner 
had the hostile, shipe oloeed, than the Romans lowered the new 
machines on the en^mes* dedu, and, figiiting hand to hand, carried 
ho fewer ftan fif^ gi^eys by boarding. The Carthaginian admiral, 
fading naral tactice of no arail, drew off the rest of his fleet. To 
commemorate this their first Tictory by sea, the Romans erected a 
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MMtml' eolo^n in the fonaot which etill eoatistieii in excellent 
preftervatioD, the chttf iiyisj it hai auetained beingthe loaa of part 
of the inacription* Li a aecondnafal engagexaent) near the Mand of 
Lip'ara (B.C. 366)^ dghtffn 

fteight were auok $iod From thu time forwardtiieBomana 

b^an to pa; great attention to maritime affiun; the; masntidned 
nariee in the two eeu of Ital;i mi when the abipa were not em* 
jlo;ed in war, the; were lent to make euire;! ot the coaste* The 
tacreasing importanee of narigatioo i^peare manifest, from the 
repeated repreeentatioae of war^alle;s on the Boxnan coins ; these 
do not occur before the first Po^ war^ but after that period we 
find them becoming very oommon. 

The struggle between the rival repuhlica had lasted about eight 
;ear8, when the Romans, following the example of the S;raciieAn 
Agathocles, resolved to invade A£iea» knowing that the native 
tribes of that continent were wear; of the ^rann; and rapacit; of 
Carthage* An armament of three hundred and thirt; ships was 
prepared for thia groat eaterpriee, and intrusted to the command of 
the consuls Beg^ul as and Manaus (B.a 266)» A third sea^'fight 
was a neceeaar; prelixninar; to'this inyarion; the Carthagimans 
were once more defeated, eixt;«^our of their gallejs were taken, 
and thir^ destroyed* The victorious fleet pursued ite Tojage r 
Keg'ulus effected e landing without loss, and took the city of 
Clypda b; storm. Soon after, he defeated the Carthaginian arm; 
in a general ei^agement, and eeitod the cit; of Tdpi^ In great 
terror the Cu*thaginians sought for peace; but the'fSAl demanded 
b; Reg^ulus were eo harsh, that the; resolred, at all hasards, to 
continue the war, and were confirmed in their determination b; the 
arrival of a bod; of merceoar; troops from Greece, under the com¬ 
mand of X anthip^puSi a Spartan general of high reputation. To 
this foreigDOT the Carthaginians intrusted the command of their 
arm;: he eagerl; sought an opportunit; of bringing the enemy to 
an engagement; the Romans did not decline his chellenge; hut 
they found that one man was sufficient to change the fortune of the 
war. Xanthlp^p^ wo n a complete yictory ; the greater part of tlie 
Romans were pnsbhere or cut to pieces, two tiiousand alone 
eecafung to the dt; a! Cljpda; Beg^ulus himself was among the 
captives. 

The Spartan goieral, after this hrilliaot ez[Joit, returaed home. 
A Roman fleet was sent to bring off the garrison of Clyp^a, and 
gained on the voyage a great victoi ^ over t he Cartbuyafoa; but 
on the return ot^s shlp^ tbftoTlidhdre^ anS^mt; with 

all on board, were destroyed b; a tempest A second navd 

1 That is, ornamented with repmeoUtions of the ro9tru, or beaks of ships.* 
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ttTDft&Mnt iuAred & sunilAr fkte; and the BomwB^dieheartened 
’tiy these vepeated miefoTtanee, eb^oned for i tiise the eea to their 
eoemiee. But thej' were in some degree eooaoled e second 
^umph obtained near Panor'mui) in SMly^ over Aa^^bal (B.a 
948), which gave them a decided sopecioritjr in 4he island. 

The Gar&a^nians, daunted by this mitfartune, took Bag'ulos 
f' from his dui^^n to go as their ambaaiadoir to Rome, truiting that, 
Weary of a Ic^ captivi^, ha would ni!ge the aeaiate to grant 
Tourable terms of peace. Reg^ulus, howerw, panoaded his'countrj* 
men to contiDue the war, aasnricg^lttoa that the reeourcee of 
Carthage were exhausted. It is geien^ stated, that the patriotic 
general, after hia return to AAioii was toitritii to death by the 
^sappcdnted Oarthaginiaoe. On ^e other band, (here is reaeon to 
believe that he died a natural death { and th^ the tale of hie 
savage murder was invented to. exeuaa the orual^ with which hie 
&mily treated their Carthaginian eaptivea. 

The renewed war b^;an uz^vourably for the Romans, their 
entire fleet having been wrecked on tbe south coaat of Sidly (b. 0 . 
S46), and Ham il^car Bar'ca, the new commander of the Oartha* 

JC Mtbiy pui. But they 
etm bet 


ginians, pronng a 

were not dispirited bj these 1 wee: a new fleet, of better construe* 
ition than any they had yet poaseesed, was built, and placed under the 
command of tbe consul Lutdtius Cat^ulu s; at the same time strong 
reinforcements were seiil W UiV KFtnf^ Sicily. The hostile navies 
met near the the consul had lightened bis vessels by 

landing all unnSbasac^ burdens on one oftheae islands } but Han'no, 
the Cartbag^an admiril, in bis hurry to engage, left his vessels 
encumbered with baggage. The battle was brief but decisive; 
fifty ot HanWs vsasels were sunk, and seventy taken; and the 
Carthagudana-Were for ever deprived of the empire of tbe sea 
(b.o. 241). 

•But'the consequences of this defeat threatened still more fatal 
results to Carthage: Hamiycar Bar'ca, with the last army on which 
the republic ooidd depend, was cloedy blockaded in a comer of 
Sicily, and the Roman cruisers cut him off from all oommunication 
with Africa: were he/orced to surrender, Carthage would be left 
at the mercy of the barbarous tribes in its nrighbourhood. Under 
these circumstanees the Cvthaginiana sought peace; but could 
obtain no better terms than thoae which Reg^ulus demanded when. 
in si^t of .their gates (B.C. 240). These conditions were, that the 

restSe^Ss ^man without rim iom nay three Sou- 

land 'siiv& (about BO0,O(JCi)*”te^3&y me ez^of 

♦hewar.V^ 
r tLe 


After the termination of tbe first Punic war, Rome enjoyed a 
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brief period of ^ooieMze end extenuJ tmqjaShtj ; end the temple 
of Je&us WM ehnt for the aeooad time linoe the feuderion of the 
citj. Tedious were vere weged egeisst the Ligurisns and the 
Gallic tribes which had eettled^n Nmtbcni whan the peo|de 
became wear^ of •peace; but emon important oonteet was pro^ 
Yoked hj the piradea of the royrian /^ whoee queen, Tedta, p rocured 
the mu^er of the ambamadoit sent to remouferate againsrthe out* 
•rages of her snljeets. A navy was socm established in the Adriatic, 
and an army sent into Blyrioom, whoee rapid enooeasea oompelled 
Tedta to purchase peace by reeigiuiig the greater part of her terri- 
toriesThis eonqueet diffused the fame of the 
Romui xhrougnout Eastern Europe | for most of the Greek states 
had suffered severely firom the pir^ee of the lUyriaos. The war 
was subsequently renewed (B.a 216), and the Elyrifu again over* 
thrown with greater disgrace a&d 
^he Oartha^ians were anmons to compessate their losses in 
Sicily by the subjugation of Spain \ and their exteanve oosqueste 
in that peninsula gave great nmbrage to thdr auspicions rivals. A 
pretext for interference was soon found. Han'nibal, the son of 
'/ Ilamircar Bar'ca, who had been broi^fat, while yet a child, to the 
altar by his father, and swore never to relax in hit enmiQ^ to Borne, 
laid siege to Sagun^tum, a Greek colony on the Ibdnis, and treated 
with contempt me remonstrances of the Roman imbisssdors (b.o« 
218). His conduct having been approved by the Oaiihaginian 
eenate, both parties made instant prsparations lor renewing hos¬ 
tilities, and soon commenced the seco^ Pnnio war. 

Before tiw Roman armies were ready to take the field, Han'ni- 
bal had c omplete d rf^Tryiaat nf Spfcin, crossed the Pyrenees 
on his road to I^y. The consul, 8 dp^iiL hastened to prevent 
him from passing the Rhone; but being tinistsated by the supe¬ 
rior diligence of the Carthaginian general, he sent the greater part 
of his forces into Spain, and sailed witii the remainder for Italy, 
in order to intercept his enemies as they descended hom the Alps* 
Even these formidable mountiuns caused hut little delay to ^e 
enterprising Han'nibal. He led his army across them in fifteen, 
days (b.g. 217 ); and, advancing through the oonnWy of the Tau- 
(rini, took their capital dtj (TuHm) by Bdp^o hasted to 

meet the invaders on the banks of the river ; but he was 

defeated with^g^^t loss, Ay 

his I^aIRc jntfcenam^ eage rly tA 

Hfm^mbal, regar^^ him as japtharJbafifnua. *•.. > 

& the meantime S3p^ had been reinforced by Semp rdnius , 
the other consul \ but he found that these succours nro^ 
than counterbalanced by the impetuosity of his colleague. Seu^ 
prdnius, eager to engage, imprudently forded the river Ti^bia, 
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thongli its wtten were ffwoUen hy rmn Aoi! meUftt snow. The 
Rome&s, suddenly etUcked ss e&me out of tiie river^ were 
not able to cope with todr enemies, who were and ylgorous f 
DevertheleaSi they made a brnre instance, and the oehtr^ divi- 
don, uabrcdm, made its wajr from the field tb the city of Pla* 
oen^tia. The v i ctoiy ^ howerer^ was of the greatest service to 
Han^niltkalf as it seeur^ him the alliance ^ the Ghuia in Northern 
Italy, 

FlandnS iM^ the consul of the nett year, displayed even more 
impdfuoS^ and ittiprndence than Swptoniiu. Maiiching in* 
cautiously in search ot Han^nibaJ, he fell into an ambuscade near 
^ thf Thrasym^^ hdte. and was ^in, with the greater part of Ms 
array (B.C. The Romans were eo alarmed by the iutelligence 
of this great ealatni^, that they created Fdbius Max^iraua dictator, 
though, in the absence of the sumringfconsuV^ey were* oblige? 
to dimnse with the legal fimnaHtiea Fdbius adopted a new sys¬ 
tem of tactics f he declined fluting; but moring bis camp along 
the eununits of the hills, he closely watched the motions of the 
invadets, harassed their march, and intercepted their convojra 
Froiftl hii steadfast adherence to this policy, Fibius received ^e 
aaraaneof Ounctdtor (ti^ Ihmng this period, the Roman 

armies in Spain, under the command of the Sciploe, gained many 
important advantages, and thus prevented the Carthaginians from 
sending tfuceours to Han^nibal. 

At the close of the year F&Uqs redgned his authority to the 
consols l^Hus and Teren'tiuB Va^ro (b.c. 21S). The 

latter hum^*Bs more prudent ^Qeague into a general action at 
the village of Ctn^ng^ near the river Aufidus, where the Romans 
auSered a more Seven defeat than any they had received since 
their fiital overthrow by the Oaols on the AlTia This victoiy 
gave Han'oibal a secnre position in Southern Italy: it is even 
supposed, that he would have got possession of Rome itself, had he 
marched thither inmediately after the battle. 

But the Romans, notwithstanding their great losses, did not 
despair: Sap^ io, a young man destined at no distant period to 
raise his oount^ to summit of greatness, encouraged the nobles 
of his own age to stand firm at this ends; and F&bius Cunetdtor 
being appointed to the command of the army, resumed the cautious 
syeim, die advantages of which had been already so fully provod. 
Han'nibal, in the meantime, led his forces to Csp'ua, where his 
veterans were enerrated the luxury and debauchery of that 
licentious city. At the aame time be concluded an alliance with 
Philip, Ung of Macedon: but the Romans, by their intrigues in 
(heece, found enffleieot employment fdr that monarch at home, to 
prevent his interference in the a&iin of Italy* They even sent an 
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anny agwia^ bimj tinder the commend of the pwtor Lferinue | 
and thiu^ tiiou^ expcpeed to each danger in Itelyi tb^ maintaiaed 
a vigoroui conteet in Greece^ ^ai% om 8 ioUj« 

It WAS is Sidly that eaceoes first began to daws upon the 
Romes cause (a> a Sllj : the ancient dij ^ Sjractiee wee ^en by 
the prator Jj^tenoj; and the eAlebratod methemaairissi 
chim'edea, bj wlicee enginea the defenoe had bean prolzaeted, wee 
. alain in the storm. Two yeare afterward^ Agrigan^tum, the last 
stronghold of the Oarthiginians, was betrayed LmytixoM, and 
the i^mans^jenibed masters A e sptige Mandi ^trbkdb 

In the meantime the war lingered inTtely ^ the Roman generals 
were rarely able to oope with Hen^nibah thongb Maroel^tu ie 
fiud to hate gained a general battla orer the Carthaginians. On 
the other hand, Haa'nihal, reoeMag no rdnfbroeaia&ts from Car* 
thage, feared to peril bis limited rsaonroee in any dedsiTe eoter- 
prise. At length ha summoned his brother As'drubalt who had 
long mdotain^ the Csrtbsginisa cause sgainst the Sdpios in 
Spain, to join him in Itsly; and As^druhsl, without enoouatering 
any great difficulty, soon crossed the Pyrenees snd Alps. The 
consuls, LiVius and Ndo, haTiog disooTertd the directitm of the 
Carths^isa*s march, hastened to intercept hinu As'drubal, sum 
led by his guides, wu forced to hatsrd sn engigement at a disadvan* 
, tagQ on the bonks of the Hetadnis, and was cut to {riaoee with his 
whole army (b.€. S06). The first infbimation Han^nibal receired 
of this great misfortune, was the eight of hie brother's gory head, 
which consuls caused to be thrown into his camp. Soon after, 
the Romans alarmed the Carthagimsss by the ytc&pset of a war 
iu Africa, baring entered into a treaty of alliance with hfasdnie'sa, 
the leptimata king of Numidk, and also with the UHirper Sy'pbax. 

At length Sdp^io, the amiqueror of Spdn, was chosen consul, 
and, contrary to the strenuous exertimis of Fabius, he prerailed 
upon the senate to permit him to transfer tiia war into Africa; 
and this was the more readily conceded, as the concludoa of prace 
with Philip (a.a SOS) had placed a fresh army at tbdr disposal* 
Sdp'io, on landing in A&ica (n.a SOS), found that Sy'phaz had 
been won orer to the Carthaginisn ade by his wife ^pbonis^a, 
the daughter of As'drubsL The Bobod genml, knowing, how- 
erer, the inooostaacy of the Numidlgps, oommenced negutiations, 
which were protracted with equal du^ku^. While Sy'phsx was 
thus amused, Sdplo suddenly surprised and burned bis camp; 
then attacking the Numidisas in the midst ot the confhtion, he 
put forty thousand of them to the sword. After this adiisre&ietft, 
Sdpio Imd uege to U'tioa: the Cartheginians xaised a large arn^y 
to reliere a place of so much importanoe; but they were routed 
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with ^reat flUughtar, and pursoed to their very owallft. Thia 
Tictory apoeed Carthage iteeU to the parile of a aiege i Tuniai 
elmoet dght of the citji opened its gates to the Romans, 
and the OarthagiBiaa senate, driTiv to deipairi lecalled Han^nibal 
from Italy to the defence of his own country* « * 

Han'nibal, on his return limne, would htTe made peace on 
reasmuble terms, had not the Oarthagininn populace, elat^ by the 
preeenoe of the hero of a handred fights, obetiaately rousted any 
concession. With a heary heart the brave di general made pre* 
paratioss tcf a dedave engagement in the field of 
nibaVs abilitiea were not less coasidouoits in this fittal fight than 
in the battles he had woa in Italy; but the greater part of his 
forces were raw troops, unfit to cope with Sdplo’a disciplined 
legions. After a dreadful struggle, the Romans prerdled, and 
they followed up their edTsnteges with so much eagerness that 
twenty thousand of the Canhaginisna fell in the battle or the pur¬ 
suit Han'nibal, after haTing p^ormed eTerytbing theta general or 
brave soldier could do to restore the fortune of ^e day, fled with 
a small body of horse to Adrurndtum, whence he .was soon sum¬ 
moned to Carthage to asdst the tottering republic with hia 
counsels (B.a 901). There he informed Uie senate that 'Carthage 
had no resource but in peace; ’ and tiiese words, from the mouth 
of the warlike Han'nib^ were dednve. Ambassadors were sent 
to seek conditions from the conqueror; and the humbled Cartha¬ 
ginians accepted the terms of peace dictated by 8cip1o, who from 
i henceforwaid was hmioured with the title of Afnednus. The chief 
[articles of the treaty were, that Carth^e should deliver up to the 
^ iRomans all their deserters, fogitive slaTea, and prisoners of war; 
Isurrender all her ships of the line, except ten triremes, and all her 
f'elephanta; reet(m Kumidia to Masdnia'sa; enter into no war 
1 without the permission of the Roman people; pay as a nz^m ten 
I thousand talents of diver (about two millirps sterling) ; end pve 
j one hundred hostages for the performance of the treaty. To these 
I harah tenns the Carthaginians subeeribed: Sci{/io returned home, 
i and was honoured with the most magnificent triumph that had 
I yet been exhibited ki Bmne. 

Borne was now beenme a great milifery republic, supreme in 
western Europe, and a preponderating influence in 

the East, where the kingdoms formed from the fragments of 
Alexandw's empire had so^ mto weakness from the exhaustion 
of mutual ware. The Athenians, exposed to the attadka of Philip, 
king of Macedon, sought the protection of the Romans, which was 
feadily granted, as the senate bed long been anxious to find a 
pretext for medi^ng in the afiairs of Oreece (b.c. 206). War waa 
declared agiinat Philip, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
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tribuDee of tbe people; and it was reeolyed to follow up 8d^'io*s 
policy, by maki^ the enemy's cx>\mtry the tbeatire c{ bostS^es, 
Aa army was seat into ICaoedonia, and ita eoaduet was soon in* 
trusted to Quintus nazain'iua,* whose diplomatic Aill was even . 
more coospicuoua «tbaii hia military takats. After aooia minor 
eagagementa, in acme of which did PhiHp eriaoe mu^ iddlily aa 
a general or atateeman, a dedtire battle was fotigfat at Cynoacepb'- 
ala (b.o. 906), in wbi^ the Macedonians were imtrievably oror* 
thrown, and foroed to eubtait to each terms of peace as the 
conquerors pleased to dictate. This success was followed by the 
solemn mocAeiy procUhning liberty to Oreeee at the Isthmian 
games, which filled the fooUdi spectators with so much delight, 
that they Tirtiially became alavea to the Romans through gratitude 
for foeedom. 


Antfoehua, long of Syria, ho^ag to establish the emjdre of the 
SeUdddse in the Esat^ soon cau^ a renewal of the wars in 
Greaoe. Han^bsl was accused to the Romsns hr Us treaoherous 
countiymea of hsTing secretly intrigued with this monarch; and 
haring reason to fear that he would be surrendered to hia aneadee, 
he fled to Antiochna in Asia. The great general, bowever, found 
that tile Trin^lorious Syrian was unable to comprehend his pru¬ 
dent ^lans for conducting the war, and had the mortification to* 
find mniself euspected of being secretly in league with the Ro¬ 
mans. In the meantime the ifitoliaos, displeased by the polity 
which the Romans were pursoing, inrited Astiochus into Europe; 
and that monarch, pasaiag orer into Greece, made himself master 
of the island of Euboe^a (B.a 191). War was instantly declared 
the consul, Adl'ius GUbrio, appeared in Greece with a powerful 
army; he gained a rignal rictoxy over the Syrians at the straits i 
of I^naonVl^ and r^uced the .^tolians to each great extremi* 
tie^ t£at in^ were foroed to beg a peace; but the smiate demanded 
such harsh condition^ that they resolved to endure the hasards of 
war a little longer (B.a 190). 

In the following year, the senate intrusted the omiduct of the 
war to Liidus Sdplo, under whom his brother Afric&nns served as 
a lieutenant. Having soon tranquillised Greece, the two brothers 
passed into Aeia; af^ many minor aueceesea, ^ey forced Antfo- ^ 
a ^ ft p n era l ba*^ near the dty <A Hagndiia, in which 
that vtTrthrtrrfTiy.^ Hi was 

fore^l^ purchase peace by resigning all his poBaeiSons in Europe, ' 
and those in Asia noiih of Mount Taurus; paying a fine ctf fifteen 
thousand Eubcean talmta (about three mUlions sterUng); and 
{tfomismg to give up Han'nibaL That illustrious exile fof' 
refuge to king of Bitiiynla ; but finding tixat he was etiPo 

pursued by the vindictive hatred of the Romans, he put an end to 
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lufl lib hy tiding pdion, wliich^ io antieipftticm ot foeh an extre* 
mitjf Ike alwA^ carried with him oonp eri ed in n ring. 

On tiiwiatun home, the Sdploa wm Mosad of h&Ting taken 
Imbee front Anttoohne and embeaAing tha f^biic pmj (b.€. 180). 
Africdnua refhaed to plead, p^cdrii^ to go 1^ vriiinta^ exile at 
Litar'&om, where he died *Ldeiaa waa oondeinDad; ^ on hie 
refusal to pay fte flxre impoaed, all fail p rope rty waa confiscated. 
About the same time Rome exhibited the first example of religious 
peraeoution; a sect called the BaochanaHana hating been accused 
of the most moostroua orimea, aateral laws were enacted for its 
extirpation; but H la scarcely poaribla to diaootar how far the 
charges agidnst this anfortanata aodaty were supported by 
etidwa 

The mastery assumed fay the Roinazu in Oreeoe gate great and 
just offitace to the prindpri atatea; but theor yoke was felt by none 
so grletously as P^ses, khx% of Macedon, ^o opened for Itself 
a way to the'tbrone by procuring the judicial murder of hie brother 
Dem4triua Mutual complrints and recriminations soon led to open 
war (B.a 170). Per^aee baring ooUected his fbrcesi entered Thes¬ 
saly, captured Mtetal important towns, defeated a Roman anny on 
. the rirer ^daenSpand was jdned by the greater part of the Eprot^ 
nation. Ilii aucoeeeee continued until the Romans intrusted the 
conduct of the war to I'HiHiiViin ffanlliiiii eon of the general that 
had fallen in the battle of Oaa'nss, though he was past the age at 
which they usually sent out eommaaden. While the new general 
advanced against Bfaoedon, the prsstor Anidus invaded lllyrlcum, 
whose mowoh had e n tered into alliance with Peruses, and sub¬ 
dued the entize kingdom in the short space of thirty days. Peruses 
being hard preaeed, resolved to hasard a battle near the waQs of 
Pyd'na (b.c. 167). After both armiee had remained for some days 
in sight of each other, an aoddest brought on an engagement con¬ 
trary to tile wishes of the leaders; it ended in the complete victory 
of the Romans. Peruses fled to Samotiiraoe, but was soon forced 
to surrender, and was reserved tognoe the triumph of the conqueror. 
Macedon, Epfrus, and n^ricunif were reused to tiie condition of 
proviuoeiff Snd It hfaoame eridiuit that the independence of the re* 
tnMffang Grecian states would not long be reepected. The triumph 
of jGmillus Pa^tts was the most splendid which had been yet 
exhibited in Rome, and it became the precedent for the suheequont 
proceadons ol riotc^ua generals. ' 

The deetruetion ct the Macedcnto monarchy waa soon followed 
by that of the miserable remains of the onoe proud republic of 
^'Cartilage. To tide war the Romans were stimulated by the rigid 
fCitOf sumamed the Censor, who waa animated by his envy of 
Bciplo Nasica, on account of his great influence in the senate, and 
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hj ft bauglity 4fibAi of mr«»ge for aome alights •whiA he imagined 
he had receiTed bom the Oarthagiiuft&ft when east aa amhaa^or 
to their atate* Tlia pretext for the war waa acane ^narrda between 
the Carthagfaitaay and tiie NtuAidiaaa, in whkh, however, the 
former onlj acted upon tha defendte. ^ At first, the CStfthaginiima 
attempted to thdr enemiei bf anbouaiion} tiiej bnUhed 

aUwhohadmcumdthediqdeasnreof dm Bomans, and surrendered 
their anna and suUtaiy atms to the eonanla; bitt whwi hifonned 
that they mnat abanda thdr and consent to its demoHtioD, 
thejr to^ coorage from de^dr, and set their insulting foea at 
defiance (B.a 198). Thej made the moat Tigoraua exertions to 
supplj the pkce of the weapons thej had surrandered: man of 
OTerj rank and station toUed idght and daj in the fb^fsa; the 
wom^ cut off their long hair, Utherto the great eouroe of their 
pride, to Danish stringa tor the h o ws of tiie archers and engines of 
the diogera, and die heoiahed Aj'dfuhal was recalled to the defence 
of his Gountiy. * 

From this unexpeeted displ^ of courage and patriotism, the 
Komasi found Ca^sge not qnite so ea^ a conquest as they had 
anticipated: during the first two jeaxs ot the war they suffered 
repeated disappointments; but at Isngth they intrusted the com¬ 
mand of their armies to Sdp^ iFhnilifaros, the adopted son ot the 
great Africfaiue (b.c. 147). On his arrival in Africa, Sdpio^s first 
care was to roetoro the discipline of the soldiers, who had been 
allowed by their former eommandeia to indulge in dangerous 
licentiousness* IHs strietneis and moderation won him the &end- 
ship of the African oatioos, and enaUed him in his sec^d 
campmgn (n.o* 140) to press vigorously the siege of Carthage* 
After a severe struggle, the Romans forced an emtrance into Ao 
city on* the side of Cdtbos, or the port, and made themselves 
masters of tiie great wilL Thence Sdplo, with a large body 
of soldiers, cut his way to the principal square of the city, 
where he UvouK^ed all the following night. On the next 
morning the fight was renewed, and the whole city, except the 
citadel and tiie temple of .^sculipius, taken: tix da^ were spent 
in preparation for the siege of these strongholds: but on the 
seven^, the garrison in the dtadel surrendei^ at discretion; and 
the deserters in the temple of wfiseuldpina, setting fixe to that 
building, perished in the flames. 

Scanty as are our limits, two inddents connected with the 
destruction of this andent commercial metropolis, so long the 
rival of Borne for supremacy in the weetem wivld, must not 
be omitted* When Sdplo beheld Oaxthage in flames, his soul 
was softened by reflections on the initalfiU^ at fortune, aid he 
could not avoid antidpating a time when Borne herself sbouid 
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experisDce the same calomitiee as thoae which had befallen her 
unfortunate compe^tor. He vented hit feelings by quoting from 
Homer tbe well-known lines in whidi Hector precb^ the fill of 
Troy;— » 

Tat coma it wiUe tba dif dacMd hj fat^st 
(How my liaart tmbl^ while my tcn^oa raleUel) 

The dej whan ihcoi imperUl Trof, moat bend^ 

And tea thy wtiriaa and. 

The eecond iaddeat u etill more t^gie: AaMrubal, the firat 
mover of the wu, hed fled with the deeertexip accomptoied b; hie 
wife eod children^ to the temple of iGecuUpiue, bat weat over to 
the RomaoB a little before the deetruction of that edifice. While 
the tire waa Iriadling, the wife of AVdrubalp having decked heiielf 
in the beet maimer ahe oonld^ appeared with her two children on 
the top of the temple^ whence, calling outto Sciplo, she begged him 
to punish her husband according to his deeerte, that trdtor to hie 
Oc^ hla country, and bis family. Then directing her speech to 
Aa'drubalt ^Thou wicked^ perfidious wretch I’ she exclaimed, 

^ thou most cowardly of men I This fire will quickly consume me 
and my children j hut thon, once ruler of mighty Oirtbage, what 
a triumph shalt ^ou adorn I And what punishment wilt ^ou not 
suffer from him at whose feet thou art sitting I' This said, she cut 
the throats of her chUdreUi threw their bo^es into the burmog 
building, and sprang after them into the very centre of the flames. > 

During the third Punic war, the disturbances excited in Mace* 
donia by u impostor, AndQi^CUA-who pretended to be the son of 
Philip, kindled a new war, which prored fatal to the independence 
of Greece. The Adusana, stimnUted by some factious leaders, 
took up arms, but weffTEWued the very same year that Carthage 
was destroyed. Mum'iguia^ the consul who conducted this war, 
sacked and burned Corinth: and after having plundered the city of 
its statues, paintings, and moat valuable effects, levelled its walls 
end bouses to the ground. _Thebes and Chalcb s oon after shared 
the sad fate. If we may believe VeHefus Pater^culus, Mum'* 
mius was eo little acquainted with the value of the beautiful works 
of art which C^l l^to his poeseasion, that he covenanted with the 
masters of the'ahips, whom he hired to convey from Corinth to 
Italy a great ntunber of exquirite pieces of painting and statuary, 
that * if they lost any of tbes, they should furnish cthere in their 
stead.’ 

Spain next began to attract tbe attention of the Pomans. Ko 
nation tiiat the republic had subdued defended its libertiee with 
greater obatinacj* The war for the subjugation of the Spaniards 
commenced six years a^ the expulsion of the Carthaginians from 
the western peninsula, and wu exceedingly obstinate (B.a 200)* 
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Thii atru^le*wa 0 protracted partly from the natural state of the 
eoiintry^ which was thkkij popoh^ed and studded witii riatural 
fortresses, pertly from the courage of the iahabltaats, and partly 
from the p^li^ policy of ^e Mmans, who were aeetiatomed to 
employ their allies to subdue other^aations. The chief enemies 
against whom the hiTaders had to eooteod wsre the Q^tiheriana 
and Lusitaniaue; aod eo oft» ware ^e RomauS defrSSd^-thel 
cotliing was more dreaded by the eoldiers at home than aft expe¬ 
dition against such foraridable foes. At length the Lusitanians 
fbund a leader worthy of their bramy (B.a 146) in Viriitu^ f 
who, from a ahepherd, became a biuttor and a robber:' and in 
consequence of bis dUtingoished valour was obosen general-in- 
chief by his countrymen, bold leader long m^titined 

his ground against the Ronun armies, and wns equally formidable 
whether Tictorioue or ▼uqmshed. Indeed, be was never more 
to be dreaded than imme^tely after defeat, because he knew 
how to make the moat of the advantages ari^g from his know¬ 
ledge of the oountzy and of the dispontions of his countrymem 
Unable to compete with Vxriitos, the consol 0»^oio t reacherously 
loocured his assastination (B.a 1^) ; and tiie LUJuuSlans, deprived 
of their leader, were easily suoaued, 

The Numantine war in hither had been allowed to langfulsh 
while the Loritanians remained in power; it was nowTenewed 
with fresh vigour on botii aides, and the proconsul Poapey Irid 
mege to Numan'tiA He was soon compelled to raise the riege, and 
even to enter into a treaty with the Numantioes: but dreading the 
resentment of the senate, he disavowed the negotiation, and, by 
his great interest, escaped the punishment of his perfidy. A 
amilar disgrace befell Pompey^a successor, Maocin ns; and the 
Romans, alarmed by the great .victories of the NumfinSnes, raised 
Sdplo ./Smiliinus a second time to the consulship, and assigned 
him Spain as his province. Sciplo spent his entire consular year 
in restoring the disdpline of soldiers dispirited by defeat, and 
neglected by their former graerals; he then, with the inferior title 
of proconsul, directed all his attention to condudlng the war. * 
Having obtained reinforeemeots from Africa, he laid close liege to 
Numantia, blockading every avenue to tiie towm After a pro¬ 
tracted defencSl^flBdre tbau slamRUnhs, the i^iunaiitines destroyed 
their wiv^ and children, set fire to their dtjf threw themselves on 
their swoi|^ or into the flames, and left the victors notlting to 
triumph bat empty walls (s.a 133). Spdn heuoeforth 
became a Rmian province, governed by two tnnu^ prsstors, 

A rich province in Asia was obtained nearly at the same time on 
much more easy terms. At^talt^ king of Per'gamus, dying, be- i 
queathed his domimons to ihe Boman republic; and the senate 
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took possesflim of the Teluable ioheritaQce, witlioht heeding the 
nmoostruicefl of the legitimate heir. Bat thie eci^msition of the 
irealtbieet and finest dietricte is Am hCnor ev'mtuall^ coet the 
Romans dear, both by the caption of mo&ile consequent on 
the great influx of Asiatic wealth, and the dreadful wan in which 
this legacy inTolred them with Mithridites^ king of Pon'tim 
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6rat daj of the comitU, that the retunmg officeff ym obliged to 
adjourn the proceedings. Early in the foUowing morning, when 
the aaeembly met, Tibdrius reedTpd information that eome of the 
nobles, accompaiied hy baoda armed retainers, bad reeolved to 
attack the crowd afld take hia Hfe. planned by this intelligence, 
he directed his friends to arm themselves as well as they could 
with staves; and when tiw people began to inquire the cause of 
this strange proceeding, he put his hand to his bead, intimating 
that his life was in da^. Some of his enemies immediately ran 
to the senate, and ia|M that Tibdriiu Gnc'ohus openly <U- 
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took poaBeaaica ol tho yaloahle inheritonoe, witkolit heeding the 
mnonstrsQcea of the legitimate heir* Bat tiiii icqnudtion of the 
weelibieflt and fineit di^ctfl is Ana Ifiaor etei^oaHj cost the 
Romani yery dear^ both bj the edxruptiai of mofala eonaequent on 
the great infittz of Aeiatic wealthy and the dreadihl wan in which 
tiiia legacy inTolred Uiem antfa Mithridltei^ king of Pon'ton 

4 

SboITOZ VL jFVoei ih^ afths^pMl Dmen$ion$ tmAr th^ 

OracM to the Down/al Si^mblic and Death 0/ 

raoM 8.a 134 to m 43. 

PxTBiira the Punic, Macedonian, and Spairiah ware; the power of 
the aenate, on which the adminiitTatira of the goyenunent necee- 
•arily derolyed, ineteaaed yexy npidly, and the fom of the conati- 
tution conie^uently waa changed more and more into that of a 
hatafbl ariftocracyi againat which the tribunea of the people 
atruggled rather ai factioua demagoguee than aa honest defenden 
of popular righta. The ariatocracy acquired yaat wealth in the 
govemment the proyincea, and ^ey employed their acquisitiona 
. in extending their political influence. The moat obrioua meaoa of 
eflecting this porpoae was jobbing in the pnblic lands, undertaking 
the management of eztenaiye tracts, and aub*lettic^ them to a 
crowd of needy dependants* 

Hbdriui G^rae^ohua^ the eon of a cona^, whoae mother Oom^Iia, 
was a daughter ofUie celebrated Scip'lo AMo&nus, witnessed with 
indignation the ^eognm of ooiruption, and, to check it, reaolyed to 
enforce the Licinian prohibition against any individual renting 
more than five hundr^ acree of &e public land* His office of 
tribune enabled him at once to commence operationa: but before 
eomnaitting himself to the hasards of a public struggle, he sought 
the advice of the most virtuous and respectable men in Rome, all 
of whom sanctioned his project Not daring to oppose diie^y 
the attempt to enforce a well-known law, the ooirupt nobles en> 
gaged <me of the tribune’s colleagues to thwart hia measures. 
Grieved, hut not disheartened, l^bjtiua procured the deposition of 
this unworthy ma^pstrate, end jk law, constituting a tiium« 

^rate, or commission of three peieons to Inqiure inlb the admims* 
tn^bS ^ the public Isade, ai^ the viblatioas at the Lirician law 
i (B.b. 183). This was followed by a ^posa^ that the treasures 
: whii£ At'talus, king of Per'gamus, had bequeatbed to the Romans 
* should he distibuted among the poorer dames of the people. 

; Duziag the agitation of this and some similar laws, his year of 
tribunteUp expired, and the patridans reeolved to prevent hia 
ra-olectinn by absolute violence. 80 great was the uproar on the 
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fint iAj of th% eomi^ thAt tbe mtunlo; officer w9m oUiged to 
edjouni the prooeedinge, Eariy in the following moning^ when 
the easemblj met, Tlbdrioi roeeifpd Infometion that eome of tiie 
nobles, acoompufed by iMBdi c/vmed ratatnan, had nmAroi to 
attack the crowd aM h» HSa 4^anDed by tiiia ioteUlgeDcei 
he directed hii ftiandi to am tfiamwilTfie aa well m they oould 
with etaves; and irtian tiie pe^le began to inquire the cause 
this strange proceeding, he put hie hand to his head, intiioating 
that his life was in dangea. Bose of hie enemies immediately ran 
to the senate, and reported that Tibdriua Orac'chus openly de* 
manded a crown from the people. Sdplo Kasiea, a la^ holder 
of public lands, seised this pretext to urge the consul to destroy 
the reformer. On the reftiaal of that magistrate to imbrue his 
hands in innocent blood, Naafea, aecompanM hj a large body of 
the patridani, with their efienta and dependants, assaulted the 
unarmed multitude. Tiberius was in the tumult, and many 
of his friends were either murdered or driTen into* banishment 
wititout sny legal proeew. So great was the odium Nasica in¬ 
curred by his share in the murder of his kinsman, that the senate* 
to screen him from popular resentment, sent him to Ada, under a 
pretext of public budneea, but in reali^ as a spedes of honourable . 
exile} he ^ed in a few months, the Tietim of mortifloation and 
remorse. 

While the dty was thus disturbed by dril tumults, Sidfy was 
harassed by the horrors of a servile war; and the new province of 
Per'gamus was usuxpsd by Aristonfcus, a natoral brother of the 
late king At'talus. Both were were terminated by disgraceful 
means, which the Romans would have scorned to use at an 
earlier period of thev history: Ednus, the leader of the slaves, 
was betrayed by some wretches the consul had bribed; and Per^* 
gamus was not subdued until the springi whidi eupplied wattf to 
the prindpal towns were poisoned. 

Oaius Grac^chus had been a mere youth when his toother 
Tiberius was so basely murdered; but, undaunted by that brother’s 
fate, he resolved to pursue the same course, and waa confirmed is 
his determination hj his mother Gonelia, a woman of undaunted 
spirit, animated by the purest principles patriotism. He com¬ 
mence his career by o&ring himself a can^date fcft the office of 
quyate r. to which he was elected without oi^porition. His in* 
tegri^ and ability in this station won him ^ golden opinions from 
all sorts of men.’ On his return to Rome he was chosen tribuna 
of the people; and he immediately began to take measures for 
enforcing the agrarian law^B.c. 122). hi his second tribuneship, 
be procured the enactment of^ law, transferring^ the power oft 
judging corrupt mag^tiutM from the senetbo to tSe equestrian 
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order; % cha&ge rendered ftbaolutelj neoeeearj bj^the impunity 
thftt had long beesi gteatad to the groeieit deUnquencj and ex« 
tortion. At length ^e eeoete up Drtwa t enoth^ tribune, aa 
k riTal in popuUri^ to 'ills ^mtc^ad mimon of an 

anprtsd^ted ftctioB Imnde eefenl giuti of public mon^ and 
nmiesidne of Uxu to people, with the dii^ sanction of the 
senate ; and eoon becan3« a faTonrite with the ignonnt multitude. 
A severer blow was the exduiion of Qtao'^ns from the tribuno* 
ship, when he stood candidate the third time, the officers having 
been bribed to make a false return ; and this was followed by the 
election of Opmitis, the moat riolent of the aristocratic faction, 
to the consulwpr*^ 

A contest coidd not long be aroided: the nobles, confiding in 
the numbers of thrir armed retainers, were anxious to provoke a 
battle; bat Grac^ehns, thongh personally menaced by ^ consul, 
was desirous^ that peace abould be preserved. An acddeot pre* 
cipitated the struggle. While the consul was perfonoing the 
customary morning sacrifloe, Antyl^us, one of hiatictora, carrying 
away the entrails, arid wi& contemptuoos voice and gestom, to 
the Mends of Otic'chna and FulNius,—^ Make way there, ye 
worthless citisens, for honest men t * The provoked bystanders 
instantly assaulted the insolent lictor, and slew him with the pins 
of their table-books. 


This imprudence aSbrded Opimlos the opportunity he had so 
eagerly ds^d; the senate hakily aasembl^ and passed a vote 
investing him with dtchi terial jK wer.* Orac'chus, with his most 
cealoue followers, toot"poaaesnon of Mount Aveotine: here be 
was soon attacked hy the saDguinary Opimius; three tiiousand of 
his followers were slain, and their bodies thrown into the Tiber; 
and Cafus himself chose to tall by the hands of a faithful slave, 
rather than glut hia cruel enemies by his tortures,^^.o. 1^). 
^ith the Orac'ch! perished the freedom of the Boman republic; 
henceforth the supreme power of the state was wielded by a cor¬ 
rupt, avaiicioua, and insolent aristocracy, from whose avarice and 
oppresdoQ even the woret tyranny of the woiat of the emperors 
would have been a desirable relief. 

The profliga^ and corruption of the senate, now that the check 
of popular con^l wan removed, soon became manifest hj thrir 
conduct in the Jugurthine war. Micyf^ king of Numidia, the 
son of Masrinis'aSf divided his monarchy on his deatii-bed between 
his two sons Hiemp^aal and Ad'herbal, and his nephew Jiigurtha, 
though the latter was of illegitimate birth. Jdgurtha, reaolving 


1 Tbsvotst^ which absc^uts power, lowing fomnUr^C^t darerU o^mm 
* xt cases of emsrgencj, was given to c^nmJu na ttipMica dttnmtnH 
the consul^ coodsted in the fol* 
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to obtain poi^bosion of the entire ^eritanea, procnred the murder 
of Hiemp^eal end eompeUed Ad^berbal to se^ refuge at Borne. 
The eenate at first lewcd dumeed to punisb the usurper; but 
eoon won orer Ub Mbee, vimj aetm^y voted him a reward 
for hit crunee^ Aebsemng that the k^pgdom of Numidia should be 
divided equally between him and Ad^arbaL Impuni^ only 
stimulated Jiigurdm to freedi iniquities; he declared war against 
*hi^ cousin, gtined possession of his petscm by a capitulation, and, 
in violatioD of the tenns, put him to dsidh« Even tins aticd^ 
failed to rouse the ssnate; ax^ JiiguKba woold have escaped un¬ 
punished had not Ide m^mius, p ae of tiie tsibnaes, enpo^ the 
profligate venility of sristoeraxy in a general assembly of the 


people, and persuaded them to sad Oas'iius the prssior into 
Africa, to bring Jugurtha thenos to Borne, on the public faith, in 
order that thoee who had tshea hnbm sight be convicted by the 
kicg*i evidence. 

Jugurtha being brought bef<m the assembly, wSh interrogated 
by Mem'mius; but another tribune, who had been 

bribed for the purpose, forbade the king to make any reply. The 
Numidian, however, soon added to his former crimes^ by pro¬ 
curing the murder of his cousin Maasiva in Borne, suspecting that 
he was likely to be raised to the throne of Numidia by a party in 
the senate. Such an insult eould not be borne; Jugur^a was 
instantly ordered to quit Italy (B.a 10^, and an army rgiaed 
against him was intrusted to the comffiaha of the consul A11)inu8« 
Instead of prosecuting the war, Al1)inus left hia brother Aiilos, a 
vain, ttvaricions man, in command of the army, and returned to 
Italy. Adloi invaded Numidia, hoping that Jugurtha would 
pui^ase his forbearance by a lai^ sum; but he was surrounded, 
betrayed, and forced to capitulate on the most disgraceful terms. 
The Boman people was roused to exertion by this infamy; a com- 
miaaios was issued for inquiring into the criminality of thoee who 
had received bribes; several of the leading nobles, among whom 
was Opimlua, the murderer ctf Caaus Orac'chus, were convicted on 
the clearest evidence, and sentenced to diSerent degrees of punish¬ 
ment finally, the conduct of the war was intrusted to Quin^tua 
Metrics, a strenuous partisan of the aristocracy, but ^^aETe 
genial, and an incorruptible atateaman. When Uetellus had 
almost completed the conquest of Numidia, he was supplanted by 
his Ueutenant Cafus Marius, a man of the lowest birth, but whom 
valour, talent, and a aealoiis devotion to the popular cause, had 
elevated to fame and fortune. Baised to the consulship, and 
intrusted with the oimduct of the war against Jdgurtha, by 
favour of the people, Mdrius showed little respect for the vote pf 
the senate that IumI continued Metellus in command. He raised 
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freab Ut 168» ftiid pawed oyer mto Africa, juat whm !ri!ig:nrtha bad 
been forced to se^ rehge with Boc'i^Qa, kbg of Maurit&nia 
(b^ 106)« The principal dtiee and fortmeea d Numidia were 
apeediljr subdued, and the nnited $mj td JiSgurfta and Boc'cfaua 
routed with great slaughter. ^ The Moorish ldi%, terrified hit 
loeeee, was at length preraflei itpoa te betnjr Jugvtha to Syl^a, 
a young nobleman who hrid the important offlee of qoMtor in 
the amy of Mdrius; ud thia wicked nsuper, after haring been 
ezhiUted in the oonqueror^i triumph, wie starred to death in 
prison. 

In the meantime the* barbarous hordes of the Oim^ and 
Teutdnee were deyastating Transalpine Oanl, and bad defeated the 
Roman armies sent to check ti^ir rayages. At length their total 
oyerthrow of O»^pio’s army, and riaughtur of eighty thousand men, 
spread each genenJ oonetenarion, the senate and people com* 
bined to raise Mdrius to the a eeoond time, contrary to 

law. It was tiot, howeyer, until his friurth consulship ( 6 . 0 .100), 
that Udriui brought the Teutdnes to a dedsiye engagement at 
A^q^ Ldtesa . The annals of war searoely record a more complete 
ylclo^; inore than one hundred thottsand of the inradere haring 
been slain or made prisonera. He was no leas fortunate in a 
second engagement with the Oimhrians; but on this occarion bis 
old (^uiestor, but now his riyal, Lucius dU0a» had fur grounds for 
claiming a large share in the honours of the day. About the 
aame time, a second eerr^ejiw in Sidly was terminated; so 
cruelly was the revolt of theee unhq»^ men punished, tiiat more 
than a millicm of the iDSurgenta are mid to have periled in the 
field, or been exposed to wild beaste in the arena. 

A much more dangerous war, called the Uairic, the Sodal, or 
the Italic^ was proyoked by the injustice yrith^wSTclTIheRomans 
treated tbeir It^lan allies. The diflerent states haring in yun 
sought a ledrees of inieyanoee from the senate and people, uitered 
into a secret ccmspiracy, which eoon extended from the Lfris eaet* 
wards to the extremity andent Italy. The Mar'si, long re- ^ 
nowned for their brayery, were foremost in the reydt, and hence 
their name is frequently ^yan to the war. After a tedious contest 
of three years, in which half a million of men are anpposM to haye 
perished, the Romans granted the freedom of their dty to the 
states that laid down their arma (b.c. 67), and faaaquillify was 
restored in Italy. 

But the Roman power wee expoeed almost to equal danger in 
Asia by the rising greatness of Mithriddtes, the celebrated l^g of 
Pon'tui, who, in a short time, made himself master of all the 
tqwDs and islands in Asia Minor, with the single exception of 
lUmdes. Udrius and Sylla eagerly contended for the chief com- 
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nuud in this SnporUot war; tha latter prerailedf and poeured 
the beniahment U his aral, ifho W9rj nsmwljr escaped with his 
life. SjlO* deputed with hk army to Am; bu^ during bis 
absence^ the eoaiitLOoioA ttctHA Uirius, and Italy was inrolTed 
in ell the honm ot dTil war (n.a 8^. After a serere struggle, 
the aged exile, hariiig e vei y wh ere Seated the pertisa&s of the 
cobles, made his triomphaat entry into Beene, and'411ed riie entire 
dity with slaughter. Harifig caused the znurdu of most of the 
leading senators and kmghta that had jdned in proeuring his 
banishment, he declared himself consul without gmng through the 
forcoality of sn election, and died soon after, in the serenty^first 
year of his age. 

' In the meantims Sylla defeated the annies of BCthridites in 
Oresee, took Athens by stonn, slaughtered its eitisens without 
mercy or compunction, and compelled the king of Poir'tus to 
solicit peace. SylHa wiilisgly oosesnted: for he had neitber ships 
nor money to cany on the war; and he longed impatiently to be in 
Italy, that he might rerenge himself on his enemies, who were so 
cruelly persecuting bU partisans. 

On the news of the approaoh of Sylla with a Tictoiioos anny 
(B.a 63), the consuls Cin'na and Caribo made STOty preparation 
for the impending wax, but the former was murdered by his 
mntiaoui troops, and the latter, though aided by the younger 
Minus, did not possess abiUtiee adequate to the crisis. Ailev a 
severe struggle, ^I Ta preened, and becam e .muter of Boipa. 
He Borpaeeed even the croeltTee of MtriusTAughtenng without 
mercy not merely his {Kditical opponents, but all whom he sue* 
pected of discontent at his elevation. While the ci^ was filled 
with mouming and consternation, he caused himself to be elected 
dictator for an unlimited time (n.a 61); but, to the great as¬ 
tonishment of everybody, he TSilgeed "Sis power at the end of 
three years, and retired into private Ufa He died somi after 
(b.c. 77) of a loathsome disease, brought on by intemperance 
and debauchery. 

The consul Lep^id os-attemptad to seise the power which Sylla 
had abdicated; he was decla^ a poblie enemy, defeated in the 
field, forsaken by his friends, and abandoned by his faithleas wife: 
he sank under this complication of misfortunes, and died of a 
broken heart. But though the senate escaped this danger, they 
were alarmed by the rapid progreas of the Marian faction in Spain 
(b.c. 76), where Sertdrius had collected a powerful army 
the reUcs of that party* After some deliberation, the manage¬ 
ment of this war was intrusted to P om^pgy , aftermrds aumamed * 
the Great, though he had not attaioeo^ consular age, and was s 
still ^ simple Boman knight. Sertdrius proved more than a 
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SUktch &r tlie joung generaJ, dd&atuig him in ^yend eogige* 
^ments; bat tmcheiy ptOTed more effioadoiu than yalour; ihe 
bold hdrenturer wu mardered W Perper^im (b.c. 73) ; and the 
ioBurgenta, deprived of their able leade^wm fciallj subdued by 
'^.Pom^pey (b.o. 70). Before ^e Spaniafa war wha teraunated) Italy 
waa th^wn into eon/uaioa by the daiitzg revolt of Sparita cua 
(Aa 72). Thia dasgeroiu iuurgest^ with about eighty com- 
) panioosi forced his way out of a for tralniug gladiators ac 
Cap'ui, and resolved^ instead of hasarding his life in ^e arena for 
the brutal eport of the Roman populace, to make war on the 
republic. Two brilliant victories so ettablUbed his fame, that the 
/ slaves, deserZullff lljuir miuten,' flocked to his standard from oil 
quarters, and he soon found himself at the head of ten thousand 
men. iSesh snccesees now crowned his arms ; pretors and consuls 
^ were sent against him, and defeated; his forces rapidly increased 
to one hun^d and twenty thousand; and he even attempted to 
make himself master of Rome. At length the prmtor 
flucceeded in suppressing this formidable revolt; but his victory 
was chiefly owing to the want of onion and disdpUne in the army 
of the insurgents (b.o. 70). Spar'tacus himself fell in the field, 
> and great numbers of his followers were crucified by the barbarous 
' oonquerori. 

Cras^Bus and Pom'pej were chosen consuls the next year; both 
were ambitious of supreme power, and both began to pay their 
court to the people; Cras'aos by largesses of com and money, 
Pom^pey by rearing the tribunitian power, and repealing many 
of the unpopular laws of Sylla. These measures gave Pom'pey u> 
much influence, that he was choeen to manage the war against the 
CilidsAj^iAttf, in spite of ibe most vigorous opposition of the 
senators; and to this commission there were added, by the 
Manillan law, the government of Asia, and the entire msnagement 
of the war against Idithridites (b.o. %). Little did the tribune 
ManiHus ^foresee Aat be was i^adng the whole power of the 
Roman empire in the hands of a man who would soon become tho 
most strenuous supporter of the senate. 

Pom^pey made a judicious use of the power with which he was 
intrusted; he subdued Mithriddtes, and established the sway of the 
'Romans over the greater part of westen Asia. But while bo 
was thus etkgaged gathering laureb in the remote East, tho 
republic narrowly escaped destruction from the conspiracy of 
Cat^iline (B.a 63). The original oontriTer of this celebrated con- 
qnracy, Be rigius Oatiiline, was a joung man of noble birth, sullied, 
however, by ike mosi infamous debauchery and crimes. The 
recent examples of Mkrius and Syl^ stimulated him to attempt 
making hiiwlf master of bis country; and he found many 
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aasocifttes amoBg tiie profligate young soblee, wbom their mtous 
extreTAgancd hid orerwhelmed with a load of debt. The greet 
impediment to the Bueoeea of the plane of the conejaratora was the 
vigilance of thejconsul Cig^^iri^o had raleed himeelf to tiie 
higheet rank in tSa rtate^^u coniummate elofaeace and great 
skill in political affaira IQs murdtr was deemed a neceasary 
preliminary to any ^KortB; bat OMro reott^ aecret warn* 
inge of hie danger from Odiias, one of the conepiratorsi whose 
mietress had been bribed hj tiie consul; and he was thus enabled 
to disconcert all the plans of Catiline* While the dty was 
alarmed by rumours of danger, OatHine* had the hardihood to 
preMt himself in the senate^hooee, where Cicdro pronounced so 
dreadful an invectiTe agidnat him, that the hardened eonsjdrator 
was usable to reply, and fled from tbedfy to connnenoe open war. 

In the meantizne bis associates in the dty attempted to form an 
alliance wit h the a people Paul, t hat had sent 

embassadors Ib^p^^Hon the smte for some reli^ Ero£ thh'IQKd'tif 
debt with whiob their nation was oppressed* These ambassadors* 
betrsyed the negotiations to ^c<rO| who took bis measures so 
well, that be arrested the chiefs of the conspiracy with the proofs 
of their guilt on their persons. After a warm debate in the 
senate, it was resolved that the traitors should he put to death ; ’ 
J ulius Oasaar . who was now fast rising into notice as the chief of 
the popular party, protesting almost alone against the dangerous 
precedent of violating the Pimian law, which forbade the capital 
punishment of a Roman eitisen* Whm Cat'ilioe heard of the 
fate (rf hU associates, he attempted to lead hia forces into Gaul; 
but be was overtaken by a consular army, defeated, and slain. 8o 
pleased were the senate vnth the conduct of Cicero on this occa¬ 
sion, that they gave him the honourable title of Fatesb 09 his 

ilflEffiax- —- 

Pom^pey soon afterwards returned to Rome, and the old 
jealousies between him and Cras'sua were renewed; but Julius 
Ceesar, whose eminent abilitiee were now known and valued, 
succeeded in bringing the rivals together, and imitiog them with 
himself in a parteerahip of power, generally call^ ' the firs t 
triumvir ate * ( b.c. 69). They were supported in this pa^ecTTy 
TB?** Uffamous Clddius, whose sole aim was to be revenged on 
Oicdro for having given evidence against him on a criminal trial. 
To wreak his vengeance more efi!^ually, he had himself trans¬ 
ferred from the patrician order to the plebrian; and then becoming 
a candidate for the tribunesbip, was elected without much opposi¬ 
tion. By the exertions of Qlddiu^Cicdro was driven into h^tsh*^ 
ment; but be was honourably recalled after a year's exile, and 
restored to his dignity and estates. While Clddius, hy bis violexkcej 
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kept the dtj in eonetut agiiationi P om^per. and were 

agun elected conaula together; the former cho se Spa in."^e latter 
Sytik , for h is proyince, hopng that ita weal&'iroiu^ be the prey 
Of hU Voundleae eTariee (B.a 54)> Cgyr was ^ the meantime 
winning fame by the conquect ot 0aiil> and ertabfisbing a military 
reputation which soon eclipsdd thC^ all hU oontemporaries. 

The onion of the triumYire was fiiet disturbed by the death of 
Julia, Cisaar*s daughter, who had been married to Pom'pey, and 
exercised great induence oyer both her father and her husband. 
But the compact was completely broken by the unfortunate ter* 
mioation of the nsh which tmdertook against 

the Parthians, in which he perUhed, with the greater part of his 
army 

Ccsar*a rlctorious career in Gaul lasted nearly right years (ftom 
B.a 67 to B.O. 48). During this space of time he subdued all the 
barbarous and warlike tiibM between the Pyraees and the German 
Ocosa^ he eim crossed the Bhine, and gaiieT'eeyeral yieioridl 
dyer the Germans i and, passing oyer into Britain, he subdued the 
southern pert of the island. Pom^pey at first fayooied all the 
prbjSCtrfirhirSQBeagOBr procured him a prolongation of his com¬ 
mand end supplies ot troops | but he soon became enyious of ex¬ 
ploits that ol^ured the fame of his own achieyements; his 
creatures b^n to detract from the brilliancy of Cffisar^s yietories, 
and many of that general's official letters were suppressed by tbe 
senate. It became soon obyious that the jealouries ot tbe two 
eunriying triumyirs could be^iranged coly in the field of battle, 
and their partisans began to prepare for combat long before tbe 
prindpsls had any notion of breaking Ao peace. The poet Lucan 
has very ably sketched the character of both leaders at the com¬ 
mencement of the contest, in a passage whose innate beauty will 
be perceptible even tbrough tbe defects of an imperfect transla¬ 
tion, as the image of the sun retrins a portion its lustre though 
yiewsd through a distorted medium. 

Too, Pompey, fear lest modem deeds effsoe 
Your ancient triumi^ o’er the pirate race { 

Tom ^ a long serial of heroic deeds 
Andderce impatience of a greatri leads; 
pQcnpey no ri^, Cwsar ta>oks no lord; 

Tet who mots Justly drew the hoatUa sword 
We dare not know. Cato and HeeTen divide; 

It chfise the rietoc’s, he (he vanquished tide. 
lU were they matched; tbe one now aged grows, 

Uuleaned the warrior In tbe peaceful gown: 

Se courts the fame (hat followed him so 1«^, 

And buys the plaudits of a hireling throng. 


i Omar* 
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PlfMtd wHh tht TMul aboat», fto tnamphi noir 
Sqiliot t|w laonli ^<ng ob bk brow | 

Hti mUYB lkiioa U bk kCBMrikiDe; 

B« ftandi tb««hAdov aaiglitf aim«. 

LUA ^ pfoad ctkf UbC» is * Mtftil 
Smtiwi ttu wsatiflg htHm nd moakkrlog ^eld-* 

Tbe Ikiat oMacvijk of ftagoUmdajii 

uskxiowat asd mmswataW ftay t 
WhoM poiibod iDoti do mm tho trenk miMin; 

Fixed )3f itt vei^t cdU trioapho in tbo pUln» 

6UQ on Us naked booghe to benTon di^n^ S 
The naked tnak alone extenda a ibade. 

Tet tkoQgh k qi^rtn In eeek breeaey 

Baadj to kUf tkoqgfa ronad U yonagesr ima 
In aU the piide of ^nthfol bloom are ahowDi 
It Kandi muivalladf bonouredt and alona, 

Oeear reliea not on an emptx naine» 

War bii delight, defkat faia ijidj abame, 

TaoMlM and Ame, aa hope or anger bnmi, 

Tbe impa^eot vatrlor wi^ now deroanMa tima \ 

Conqneet iapeia bia to mm glortoni deeda, 

BelioTiog Date bia fnend: vbate'er impedea 
Bia proud oarear aoun bolda ^a Tiotoi^i iwaf t 
Be yi9w% with tnompb raina mark bia ira 3 r. 

Thu btmti from angrj otouda tbe daabisg levin 
Bnibing in thnndera o*er tbe itartled beaven; 

The eeboing globe reverberacea tbe onab» 

Ita pale inhi^mnu are doml^tbe daab| 

Dartzng athwart, oloaee each ejedn pafn^ 

Ita own wild Bamea conaame Ua own proud fane: 

Bo fence rmtraina it, and no limiu bound. 

It apreada a waate of rain all aroand; 

Then to ita clouda on winga of flame nUiea, 

And beaia to heaven ita re amembled fires. 

The eonteat began by Cieaar’a demaodingpennifiaioii to hdd the 
conaulsUp while abaent. He had aacured hta interoat and increnaed 
hia adberenta in Rome by the moat Iskvish bribea, having apent 
nearly half a million on the pnrchiee of Cafna Ciirto alone* Thia 
powerful and p^ular tribnM placed the eenate in a very difficult 
postion, hj propoaing that both Pom'p^ and Oeuar abould resign 
their oific^ and retire into private Hfe (B«a 51)* Some time waa 
wasted in a^tiatiODS | hat at leagA fte eenate (Jan* 7, B.a 49) 
passed a dem%e ^ wbi^ Oataar waa ootnmasded to di^mad hia 
army before a speoSed daj> under penal^~bf being declared a 
public enemy* MarkjAjjA^^ and iiaiB^tDa.jOafl^pay trtbunea of 
the people, pat ihiS^ n^ative on thia vote; but the& prerogative 
waa disputed; and a debate ensued^ in the course of which many 
severe speeches were made against them. Finally, the vote for 
auspendiog the constitution peaeed by a large migority in a very 
full house. It was decreed that * the conaulSi pnetorsi proconsuls, 
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and other magistratee near Borne, abould takeocare that the 
republic lecttTe no detriment* Antoaj and Cae'riua fled &om the 
the same night, diagoieed aa a)a7ea« They were foibwed b; 
Cilrlo Mid Ccbliua r k 

When CffiMT receired thie intelligenoe, he^fwlved to march 
immediately into Italy, befere Pom^pey ooiild ooUeet forces suffix 
dent fv the defence of the peninsula The x^jadity of hie moTe'- 
' manta disconcerted hie enemieft ; Mid the news d hie haring paaaed 
the Rdbicm spread luch alann at Rome, that the senate and 
Pom'peyV party abandoned the dty, leering the public treasure 
behind them. All Italy was aubdued in dxty dayi. On the 17tb 
of March, Pom^pey sailed from Brunduaium for .Oreeoe, abandon^ 
ing his country to his riysL 6icUy and Sardinia speedily followed 
the fate of the peninsula. 

Elated by tbU great suoceae, CsMar returned to Rome, took the 
funds from the public treasury, and, after a brief respite of dx or 
seven days, Bet out to attack Pom'pey*s lieutenants in Spain. He 
met with unexpected resistance from the city of Uarseilles, but 
leaving a detachment to besiege the place, be continued hie march 
to Iler'da, where he found his enemies posted under the command 
of Afr&niua and Petr4ius. An indedaive battle was fought at 
. Iler'da; but Osesar, taking advantage of the inexpeiience and in* 
capacity of bis opponents, soon reduced them to such strdts, that 
they were forced to surrender at discretion. The reduction of the 
remainder of the Spanish peninsula was soon completed, andCmsar 
returned into Oaul to finish the siege of Marseilles. CMsar's pro* 
aence soon forced the dtizeus to surrender. Their lives were 
spared } but they were forced to give up all their arms, magaainea, 
and money. But while he was thus everywhere rietorious in 
person, the annieB commanded by his lieutenants met some severe 
reverses in Rlyricum and 

On his return to Rome, Csaar was created dictator Haring 
made proper arrangements for th'e'govemibMit ox tne mtj, he pro* 
pared to follow Pom'pey into Greece, where that general bad 
collected an immense anny from the principal states of the East 
Hi s mferioritj by sen expo^ Oessr's soldiers to greet dangers and 
hardships in their passaim from Brundusium to Dyrac'chium j but 
they were finally tmo^^rted into Western Greece, and a tedious 
campaign begszii in which both leaders showed themselvee equally 
reluctant to hazard general engagement From Epirus both 
armies moved into The^y; and on the dOth of July (b.c. 48), 
the battle, which decided the &te of the world, was fought oh the 
pbuns o f Ehar rfli^. Pom^pev*i forces werej gompbtelv route^ 
their cainp ^ora^ f Md the^batiM of fu^ti^ ti)at preserved a 
rAmUance of regularity in their retMt, fimed to yield themsalvea 
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prisoners. Th§ unfortoiute genenl himself made no effort to 
retrieve the fortune of the dajr; when his squadrons of csTsliy, on 
which he placed his prindpel relisnoe^ were roated^ he retired to 
his tent, whence fled tn diignise when the enemj begsn to 
storm his entrenAznents. 

From the field of battle Pom'pey fisd to 
blj designing to renew the war in S^ria; but finding the y^natic 
ptstee inclin ed to withdraw their aUegiaDOe when tbej heard of 
. his defeat, he steered for %7pt) loeompenied bj his wife Comilia, 
trusting that he would receive protection from the joung long of 
that country, with whoae father he had been united bj the strictest 
bonds of friendship. But the guardisns of the young long resolved 
to murder the unfortunate furtive, and intrusted the execution of 
the crime to Septi jplua, a &msa deserter, and A^V}^ the 
captrin of the ^^^an guarda Ldcan has given a"v^^ vivid 
description of the catastrophe. 

Now in the boat defeDoelsa Poop^ ute, ^ 

SumKioded sod sUsndooed to his fats; * 

long tber held him in their pown abroad^ 

Kre every villeia drew bis rutbisw sword: 

The chief perceived their purpose soon* end spread 
His Roman gown, with pttience, o'er his heed 2 
And wheo the cursed Aohillss piemd his bresit, 

Hb nsing iodigostion dote r e pe esao d. 

No sighs, no groans, bis dignity profaned, 

No tears bb still uosoUied glory stained: 

Unmoved and dm he fixed him on bb seat, 

And dIed-Hif when he lived and conquere d — g r o at, 

At the sad sight of the Egyptian treachery, Comdlia*s attend¬ 
ants, disregarding her lamentations^ weighed anchor and stood out 
to sea. Pom'pej*s body was flung into the waves; but it was 
dragged out is the night by one Cor'dus, who had been Pom'pey*a 
qusstor in Cy^prus, and interred with the Roman rites of sepul¬ 
ture. Plutwch infonns us that his ashes were subsequently 
removed to Italy, and deposited in a vault in his'JLlbaa.4dl]a..by 
Comdlia; but Lucan asserts that they rehuuned in I^ypt: and he 
thus qmtedly remonstrates sgrinst the neglect i£owu to the 
vemaina of tiia hero 

‘And thou, old Roms, by whose fixgiRtfd! hand 
Altars and temples retfed to tynnts sUiid, 

Osjin tbott neglect to call toy hero btssa, 

^ And leave bb gbost m banishment to immf 
What, though toe victof's ttown tod thy hess fear 
Bade tbee, at fiiel, the pious task fotoesr, 

Yet now, at bait, ob I let him now retutu, 

And rest with honour in s Bomsn unL « 

Nor 1st mbtsken superititioo dtesd 

On scMb occasions to dbtuih the dead. s 
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Oh I would commAnding Borne head omplor, 
Hie Ifflfdoue Uik would be peHofmed irith Joy f 
How wooVi I fiy to tear him from that totoh| 
Aikd bear Ui b my bem hem i 


SBcnoir TH Tile S MgV iAnmt tf die JZoomm Empirt. 

nou M 4d to B.C. S0» 

Thb oewB of Pom'pey*a deoth ooeMioned a freeh diTision among 
bii fugitiye frienda. Many who ware attached personally to him, 
and who held out in hopes of aeeiiig him again at Hktir head, 
datermbed to hate recourse to the conqueror’s dameney. Cor« 
ndlia returned to Italy, well knowing that she had notbmg to 
apprehend from Caaear. CitO; with Pom'pey’etwo eons, remained 
in Africa, and marched oTerland to jdn Virus and Jdba, king of 
Kumidia. We iball aee Immediately how they renewed the war, 
and exposed the victor to fresh fatiguei and dangers. 

Cmar, imbedutely afttf his Tictory, oommenoed a close pursuit 
of hia competitor; and did not hear if hia death until his amral 
in Alexandria, whan messengeri from the Egyptian .iring brought 
him Pom'pey’s head and ring. Cmar turn^ with disgust from 
these relics. He mdered the head to be inhumed with due honour; 
and, to dhow lus disapprobation of Egyptian freachery, he caused 
a temple to be erected near Pom^pey's tomb, dedicated to NemSsia, 
the avengbg power of cruel and inhuman deeds. Hia. next task 
was to arrange the disputed succeeaSoo of the crown ; but, seduced 
by the charms of the princess Cleopdtra, he showed an undue pre- 
ference for her interests, and thus mduced the partisans of 
young long Ptolemy to ^e up arms. As Cesear had only brought 
a handful of men with him to Alexandria, he was expoe^ to great 
dsQgM by this sudden burst of insurrection. A fierce battle was 
tbught in the city. Ctesar succeeded m firing the Egyptiu fleet; 
but unfoftunately the flames extended to the eelArated public 
Ubrary, and the greater part of that magnificent collection of the 
most valuable works of anciest times perished in the flames. 
After the struggle had been protracted for some time, Cmsax at 
length received reinforcemente from Syria, and aoon triumphed 
over all hia enemies. From I^pt he marched against Phamlc^ 
the unnatural son of the great Wthriddtaa, and subdued him so 
easily, that he described the campaign in three worda^ * VuKi, 
ViBi, Vim ’—(X come, I sow, I eoiqugr^. 

When he had tiiua settled the affairs d the East, he departed 
for Rome, haring been created dicta^ in hia aboenee; and found 
^ his return the afiaira of the dty in the greatest eonfuaion, caused 
the quairela between Antony and^olahel'la. Omsar with difi** 
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cultj reeoiicUe4 tlieir diffmncaa, And begm to mate pMpantioas 
for his war in AfHca againat Cato nd the ras at On 

his arrival in Afiic^ he did not find notory ^idte «e ea^ as he 
had anticipatedtat at length bsforced hit Mamies to a dedatre 
engagement at Tha^m > a^ gave them a compfota oyerthrow. 
From thence he advinced to n^tma, wUoh waa garrisoned by the 
celebrated Cato, whoee hostility to Chsaar was i^Szlble. It was 
not, however, supported by followen; and Oato, eemog his 
friends resolved oa yieldi^, committed saidda The sone ot 
Pom^pey made thdr eem^ into Spain, where th^ toon ooUected 
a formidable party* 

fiaring oondnded the African war in about five mrniths, Omsar 
returned to Borne (b.o. 46) to celebrate bis triumph* The senate 
placed no bounds to their adulation, passing, in fehdr excessive 
flatterj, the limits even of ordinary decent* They decreed that 
in his triompb his chariot should ^ drawn by four white horses, 
like those of Jdpiter and the Sun: they created him^Ugtoto,^ 
ten years, and inspector of morals for three years: they oonunuid^ 
his to be placed in the capitol, oppoute to that of Jdpiter, 
with the globe of the earth beneath hiB feet, and with the firilow* 
ing inscription Cmsar, the demigod.' 

During his residence at Rome, the dictator distinguished himself 
by several acta of clemency, more truly honourable to his character 
than all the titles conferred upon him by a servile senate. Having 
provided foa the safety of the city during his absence, he hasted 
into Spmn to terminate the civil war by orushing the relics of his 
opponente, who still made head under the sons of Pom^pey. 
£vly in the spring (b.c. 44), the two armies met In the plains of 
Mun'da: the battle was arduous and well contested; Ocesar had 
Dover been exposed to such danger; even his veterans began to 
give ground. By leading, however, his favourite tenth le^on to 
the charge, he tBsUmi toe fortune of the field, and his exettioBs 
ware crowned with a decisive victory, which put an end to the 
war. The elder of Pom'pey*s sons was taken and slain; Sex'tus 
the younger escaped to the mountains of Celtibdriit 

Having thus completely extinguished the last embers of the 
civil war, Cessar contemplated several vast designs for extending 
and improving the empire be bad acquired. He resolved to re¬ 
venge the defeat and death of Craa'sus on toe Paiihiaos; he 
undertook to rebuild and repair several towns in Italy, to ^ain 
the Pomptine marshes, to dig a new bed for toe Tiber, to ibnn a 
capacious harbour at Os'tia, and to out a canal through toe isthmus 
of Oorinth. But these gigantic objects did not compensate, in the 
minds of his countrymen, for the criminal design he was under¬ 
stood to have formed of making himself kii^ Itome. Mark 

h B 
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Anton^i it is auppoeed at Cnaar's eecret iaatigat^B, offered the 
dictator a regal orown at the feast of the Lupercdlia, which Ceesar, 
perceiying the displeasure of the peoploi deemed it prudent to 
refuse: Antonj, howeveri had it entered in the^blic acte, ^That 
hy the command of the people, as eonanl, he hfa offered the name 
of king to C»sar; perpetu^ dictator; and that Omaar would not 
accept of it’ 

A Ia 2 ^ bodj of the aenatora, regarding CMax as a usurper^ con* 
epired for his deetruction, among whom Brtt^ and Oge^US were 
the most conapicuoua. They reaolved to pul their plot into execu* 
tion in the senate-house (March 15, fi«c. 44); but they yery 
narrowly escaped detection, from a yariety of imtoward accidents. 
As soon as Caesar had taken his place, he was surrounded by the 
conspirators, one of whom, pretending to urge some request, held 
him down hj his robe: this was tbe signal agreed upon; the other 
conapiratore rushed upon him with tbeir daggers, and be fell, 
pierced by twenty-three wounds, at tho base of Pom^pey*s statue. 
I'he ojuxtierers bad no sooner tinished their work, than Brutus, 
lifting up his dagger, congratalated the senate, and Cicdro in par¬ 
ticular, on the recoTory of liberty; but the senators, seised with 
astoni^ment, rushed from the capitol and hid themselyes in their 
own houses. Tnmquilli^ preymled until the day of Oasar's 
funeral, when Mark Antony, by a studied harangue, so inflamed 
the passions of the populace, that they stormed tbe senate-house, 
tore up its benches to make a funeral pile for the body, and raised 
such a conflagration that several houses were entirely oonsumed. 
This was a clear warning to tbe conspirators, who immediately 
quitted Rome, and prepared to defend themselyes 1^ £me of 
arms. 

The superstition of the Roman people led them io invent or 
imagine many omens and prodigies, which they beUeved to have 
portended the death of Cmst* They are thus enumerated tgr the 
pgetOyid:— 

Not gr>d» can alter Fata*a leriatlw^ erilll * 

Yet they foretold by signa theapproaohing U1. 

Dreadful were beard, among the clouds, alarms 
Of echuing tnimpcU and of clashing anna: 

The snn's pale imago gave bo fault a light, 
lliat the ^ earth waa oJjnost veil'd in night. 

The ether’s face with fiery meteors glowed. 

With storms of bail w'erc mingle^l drops of blood; 

A dosky hue Uio momhig star overspread, 

And the mooQ*a was stained with spots of red; 

In every place portentous shneks were beaiU, 

'fhe fatal warnings of the infernal bird r 
In every place the marble melts to tears; 

While in tbe groves, revered through length of years. 
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Bodix% and awful aounds tLe car inradev 
And aolemn music warbles tbrou^ tbs shads. 

No victim can ttpns the impiooa agCi 
No aaert^ tbs wrathiul aseuad^; 

Dire wars aud dvU fury threat the stated 
And every bmen points out Cfiaaf’s Ikte* 

Arouad each hallow'd ahriao and eamd dome, 

Night-howUng dogs disturb the peaceful gloom; 

Their silent ecata the wandering shades foisakai 
And fearful tremblings the rocl^ ci^ shake. 

Yet could not by these prodigies be broke 
The plotted charm, or stayed the fhial stroko; 

Their swords Ute aasaasins in ths temple draw, 

Their murdering hands nor gods nor teoiples awe; 

This sacrod place their bloody fveaponi staixL» 

And virtue falla, before the altar alain. 

4 

Mark Antony long deceived the oonapirators by an appearance of 
modoratioBi and an affected anxiety to procure ao act of amnesty; 
but whon joined by Qc ^viua Cs eaar, the nephew and* heir of the 
murdered dictator, be uuew' off the mask, and proposed extraor¬ 
dinary honours to the memory of Cseear, with a religioua supplioa- 
tion to him as a divinity. Brutus and Caa'aiiu at length discovering 
that Antony meditated nothing but war, and that their affairs were 
daily growing more desperate, left Italy, and sought refoge in the 
East. Oct&vius Cssar, becoming jealous of Antony, jdned the 
party of the eenate; and Antony, retiiing into Cisat^e Oaul, 
levied an army of veterans, and came to an engagement with the 
armies of the republic, in which, hnth^ consuls were slain. 
Antony, d^eated in the fiel^ fled to Lep^ueTa^'fly^ mi 
Octdvius Omsar, whom the death of the consuls had placed at the 
head of the army, entered secretly into a comspondence with Ae 
enemies of the senate. Their mutual interests led-to the fivma- 
tion oS a league .Itetween Oct&vius, LepTdus, and Antony, called 
the^secoM..tidgpiwfte (November 27, 'b.c. 48), and their oon- I 
federacy was ceme^el by tiie blood of the noblest eitisens of v 
Home, shed in a proscription more ruthless and sanguinary than . 
those of M&rius aud SyTIa. The most illustrious of the victims 
was the celebrated Ciedro, whose severe inveetivos against Antony 
had procured him the relentless hatred of the triumvir. Oetdvius 
is said to have hesitated long before consenting to the sacrifice of 
the greatest orator that Rome ever produced, and the most patriotic 
of her recent statesmen; but at length be permitted the fatal con¬ 
sent to be extorted, and Ciedro fell a victim to a hand of assassins, 
headed by a tribune whom he had formerly defended and preserved 
in a capital cause. 

The triumvirs having taken vengeance on their enemies in Italy, ^ 
began to prepare for carrying on war against Briitus and Cas'sius. 
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Mseedonia 1>eeam6 Uie theatre of the new war } the republic 
* cane at firat seemed destined to conquer; the^ appeared to possess 
BUperior talents and greater foreea both by land and sea. But in 
the double battle at Philip^pii fortune ratber th|n talent gaye the 
rictory to the tniunyira; and Cas^dus destroyed himself after the 
first contest, and Brutus affor the second (b.o. 42). Antony made 
a cruel use of his rictory, putting to dea^ his pditical opponents 
without mercy. Octdriua emulated the crimes of his coUeague, 
and treated the moat illustrious of his prisoners with barbarity and 
abusive language. 

After his yictory Antony ridted Greece, where he was receired 
with the most refined flattery. Thence he passed into Asia, where 
all the sovereigns of the East came to offer him homage; hut he 
was most gratified by a visit from the celel^ated Cleopitra, who 
rendartsd ^e voluptuous triumvir a captive to her charms. Re¬ 
signing sll hie pliw of war agdnst the Parthians, he followed 
this celebrated beauty into Egypt, and in her company neglected 
all care of public affdre. Oetivius Cmsar, on the other hand, 
proceeded to Italy, and took the most efiicadous means for securing 
the permanenco of his power. Ludus the brother, and Ful'via 
the wife of Antony, excited a new war against Oct&vius; but they 
^ were soon defeated, and the capture of their principal stronghold, 
^ Perdda (b.c. 41), rendered Cesar*s nephew master of Italy, and 
' almost the recognised heir oT bis uncle's power. 

Antony was still immersed in pleasure at Alexandria, when he 
received the account of his brother’s defeat, and the ruin of his 
party in Italy; at the same time be heard tbatOct&vius bad made 
himaelf master of both Gauls, and had got all the legions into bis 
hands that were quartered in those districts. He was roused by 
thm tidings from his lethargy, and immediately proceeded 
towards Italy ; but blaming FulMa for all his disasters, he treated 
her with so much contempt, that she died of a broken heart This 
circumstance paved the way to a reconciliation: Antony married 
Octdvia, the half-sister of his rival, and a new division was made 
of the Roman empire. Sex'tus Pom'pey, who during tho troubled 
had become poweiful by sea, was included in the new arrange¬ 
ments, and ohtmned the poaseasionof the Peloponndeus and several 
important islands. 

Rut the mntoal jealousies of the tiumvim rendered peace of 
short duration. Octdvius drove Pom'pey from Sicily, and com- 
.pelled him to seek refuge in the East, where he was put to death 
^hy one of Antony’s lieutenants; and about the same time he 
^^deprived Lep’idus of all his power, and took poesession of his 
dominions. Antony, while his rival was thus acquiring strength, 
disgraced himself by an unsuccesaiul war against the Parthiaos; 
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aiUr wbich be^turoed to AlezaDdria, and lost aU regaid to bis 
character or Ms interest in the company ot Gleop&tra. OcMyia 
west to the Easb hoping to withdraw her hnahasd from the 
fascinating dren; %ut the infatuated triomTir refused to see her^ 
and sent her orders to return home. Qe completed this insult by 
sending her a Mil of divorce^ and professing a previous marriage 
with Cleop&tr^ Preparations for war were instantly made on 
both sides i but Antonyms debauchery, and slareiy to the caprices 
* of an abandoned woman, disgusted Ms best friends, and many of 
them deserting brought such an account of his extrayagance 
to Rome, that the indignant citisens pueed a decree for deposing 
him from the consulship. 

Tbegreatrirals were soon in readiness for action. AstonyJud Ae 
most D umer oos forces; hut Octin^ had the adva^tee of ajac re 
discipllBed a>iyi and, at lesst~& appearance/a better causet^TEmr 
fleets and armies were soon assembled at the opposite rides of the 
Gulf of Ambrdda, where they remrined for seyei^ months without 
coming to a decirive engagement. At length, Antony, instigated 
by Cleop&tra, formed the fatal resolution of deciding the contest 
by a naval battle. The fleets met off the promontory of Ac'tium 
(September 2, b.c. 31), while the hostile armies, drawn up on the 
shore, were simple spectators of the battle. For a long time suc¬ 
cess was doubtful; until Cleopitra, wearied with expectation, and 
oyercome with fear, unexpectedly tacked about, and fled towards 
the Peloponn^us with the Egyptian s(juadrDn of six^ sail; and, 
what is more surprising, Antony himself, now regardless of his 
honour, fled after her, ab^domog his men who so generously ex¬ 
posed their lives for his interest The battle, notwithstanding, con¬ 
tinued till five in the evening, when Antony’s forces were partly 
constrained to submit by the great conduct of Agrippa, and partly 
pereuaded by the liberal promises of Oct&vius. The army of 
Antony could not believe in the flight of tbeir general, and heU 
out for seven days in expectation of his returning to join thenr; 
but hearing no tidings of him, and being deserted by tiieir allies, 
they hastened to make terms with the conqueror. 

Antony and Cleopatra continued their flight to Egypt^ where 
the queen displayed more courage and enterprieing spirit than her 
lover. She caused some of her galleys to be carried over the 
uthmuj (of Sues) into the Red Sea, proposing to save hersol^ with 
her treasures, in an unknown world; but the Arabians having 
burned her vessels, she was forced to abandon a derign so full of 
difficulties, and she therefore commenced fortifying the avenues of 
her kingdom, and making preparations for war. She also solicited 
foreign assistance, addressing herself to all the princes in the alU- < 
ance of Antony. While Clecp&tra was thus employed, Aston; 
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exhibited the most lamentable weakness f at &tit he affected to 
imitate Tlmon the misanthrope, and shut himself up without 
either inende or domestacs; but^his natural tenper did not allow 
him to remain long in this state, and, quitting his cell, he gaTO 
himself up to feasting and everj l^d of extrafagance. 

In the meantime, the forces of Octiviiu advanced on each side 
of Egypt. Cornelius Ganiia t ook poesesston of Pare^nium, which 
was the key o7 Egypt on the west tide; and An^Soy, who speeded 
with his duet and army to wrest it out of his hands, was forced to 
retire with great loss, especially of his ships. Pelilsium, the eas« 
tern seciirity of ^he kingdom, was surrendered to Octdvius at the 
first summons: it was reported that Seieiicus, the goycmor, be- 
tmyed the place by Cloopfttra’s orders; but she, to clear herself 
from such an imputation, deliyered up his wife and children into 
Antony’s hands. Cesar advanced to besiege Alexandria: Antony 
made an effort to impede his march, hut be was abandoned by his 
soldiers; and finding he could not dih with glory in the field, he 
returned to Alexandria, oyercome with rage and fury, running and 
crying out * that Cleop&tra had betrayed him, when he had ruined 
all bis fortunes for her salce aloue.’ I'he queen, hearing of his 
yiolent transports, retired in terror to a monument she had erected, 
secured the doors, and caused a report to bo spread of her deatli. 
LTpon this news, Antony attempted to commit suicide, and inflicted 
on himself a mortal wound ; hearing, however, in the midst of his 
agonies, that Cleopitra still lived, he caused himself to be trana* 
ported to her mouument, and expired in her presence. 

Cleopitra seems to have formed some hope of obtaining the same 
influence over Oct&vius Cfesarthat she had exercised oyer Antony; 
but finding the conqueror insoTu^iblo to her charms, and haring 
roceived secret information that be reserved her to adorn his 
triumph, she bribed a countryman to convey an asp to her in a 
basket of figs, and applied the renomous creature to her arm, and 
thus died. Egypt was then reduced into the form of a Homan 
province, and its immense richee were transported to Home, which 
enabled Octavius to pay all he owed to his soldiers. On his return 
to Home, the senate aduted him hy tlie honourable name of 
Augui^^U^and by a unanimous vote conceded to him the entire 
of the state. 

f The era of the Homan empire is i^ually dated Jan. 1st, 
;b.o. 28. The title of Augos'tus was at first only personal, and did 
;not convey any idea of sovereignty: several of the imperial family 
jtook :t who never were emperors, such as Germanlcus. The 
I female line, who had not the least shadow of sovereignty with the 
’ Homans, had it, as Antdnia Major; and thus Liv'ia first took the 
'.name of Augusta when she was adopted, by her husband’s will. 
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into the JuliaA fanuly. After the time of Diocl^an it was changed 
into Sem'per Ai^as'tua; and tbie title was, in modem times, as¬ 
sumed by the enweron of Germany and Austria. It may appear 
Burpnsing that toe Romans mwie no vigorous effort to recover 
their republioaa ecmstituticai; bat in truth Roman liberty was 
destroyed when the Grae'dii were moidered: all the subs^uent 
civil diseeneiona were contests for power between different sec- 
*tions of the oligarchy; and the people, woary of the oppression of 
the aristocracy, gladly sought shelter fiom the granny of the nobles 
in the daepotio sway of a single master. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND POLITICAL COimiTlON OP THE ROMAN 

* EMPIRE. 


Sxcnoir L Hur^pem Onmiria, S^in. 

r general the boundariee of the Roman empire ma^ l>e deeoribed 
aa the gr eat weetern ocean, the rirere l^ine jmd D^ube in 
Europe the ch ^ of MotinTCancaeS A' Qie rif^ l foiptoAte g the 
STrian deaerU in Aaia, and the ,attd^ defifOT^ Africa. TTIIiub 
included tEelSIf^ portioae of the laown world euirounding the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Ita most weatem prorince waa the Spaniab peninaula, whose 
boundaries, being fixed hj nature, continue unvaried. Thia great 
oountiy, uauallj called Iberia b^ the Oreeka, either from a cdony 
of Q^juia, or from the river Iberua (Sbro), waa known to the 
Romana by tiie naznea Hiapania or Hesperia. It waa usually di« 
vided into three great portions, Luaitao ia. Btetica or Hiapania 
Ulterior, and T ai^oa en aia or Hiapao ia.Cii^dr*' 

'"^'The limits of Euait&nia wm never regularly defined; the A^nas 
(Gmdia9ui)f waa usually deemed ita aouthem boundary, nui the 
l)urius {Dovro) its northern. The chief tribes that inhabited this 
district were the LusitAni, the Certici, the Vettdnes, and the Tur« 
det^L The chief towns were Qlisip^po , (Xwioa), founded by the 
Phceniciana; C onim'brica (CtjimSrS)^ Augyg^ta,^^Q^ta, the 
capital of the Romrni colony found^ by a body of veterans to 
whom Augustus aaeigned lands in lieu of their arrears of pay; 
Salaman'tica (Salamanco) ^ Pax Jiilia ( J^), the chief city of the 
TurdetAni; SaUeia (AJaSor^Jo'^Sy. The chief promontories 
were the ^montdrium SAcrom (C^ S^. VmcmU\ Promon- 
tdrium Bamrlum (t!a^ cJptaM^,aad the Promontdrium Mag^num 
(Cape de Socea SiUra). The chief ranges of mountains were 
^lerminlui Meior ^8ie fTa de £strtita)f and Eermin^us Minor 
(Stffra de M^ouo). The most celebrated rivers the’A^y^ 
ii& Tagus, and the Duriua It waa said that gold-dust, in con- 
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fiiderable quaatiti^ was obfe^ed from the eands the Tigim. 
The Lxi^tazuE&8 preferred plundering their neighbours to culti«* 
vating the fertile Janda of their own coizotzj« They were a fierce^ 
warlike raee^ andiong reeiatedthe Roman power. 

Bs^tica wai eo •named from the pvar Bwtie ( Gfuadalqmvir)^ 
which falls into the sea near the anoint Tartea'sui, which we have 
already mentioned aa probably the first great atai^ ot the Phoe* 
^icianSj and the place from which the Ibbrews gare the name of 
* Tarshish to Western Europe. The principal tribes In this dividon 
were, the BastulL supposed to have coma originally from Africa, 
the T ur'duji^ ^S the Bsatet^ When the Romans took posses* 
sion of this coontiy, they nominated the four principal places 
assize towns (eonvetUui Juridid), to facilitate the administration of 
justice; these capitals were Gddes (Cadig)f Corddba (Oordova)^ 
Hia^palis (SevUie), and Mun^daTTThe site the ancient Tartea'sus 
is much disputed; but me weignt oi evidence is in favour of the 
little town of Nocadillo, distant about ibur miles frohi Gibraltar* 
Cal'pe {Oibraitar), and Mount Al/yla, on the opposite or African 
side of the strait that unites the Us^terraoeao to the Atiaotic, 
were usually called the pillars of Hercules. The principal 
of mountains was the Orosp^eda (Simra Iforsna). 

Tarracon en'ds was divided into two unequal portions l^the 
river Ibdrus (£bro ); and derived ita name from the ancient dty of 
Tarraco (Tarraffona). The chief tribes were the Callcsd, the As'- 
tures, the Can^tebri. a nd the V as^oone^ in the north \ the 
Carpetini, and Rerg^tes, in thTmtenor; and along the coast of the 
Mediteiraoean^the Indig^tes, the Coeetini, the Corn'd, the Lacetini, 
and many othera. The chief towns were fijmiiii'liiiii (iriii MiVifi n) ; 
Vn 1 pn^fYA( ! ( ^n^p lutiim : Toldtum(7UMfe); Car¬ 

thago Nova (Carthoffena) f Ilerida (Xerufa) ^ and Numaa'tia (Xoria). 

The chief islands were the major and minor Baledres (Ifqroroa 
and Afmttrca) whose inhabitants were celebzated for their akUl as 
slingers azid azchers. 

SscTXOV II. Omil, 

AnciK/n Gatl was bounded on tbe north and south by the sea. 
on the west by tbe Pyrenees, and on the east by the rivers Rhine 
and Var. It was divided into three great sections, I M'gia , AguU 
tinisp and Hiiilitiw which the luiguage, mMers, and 

customs, dilfered coniuambly. Tbe Gauls or Celts, who inhabited 
Cal'lia Propria, were subdivided into the Comftti, or those who wore 
long hair; tbe Bracchati, whose narional dress was a kind of loose ‘ 
trousers; and the Togati, who wore the Roman toga. Gallia 
Narbonen'ds, or Brac^ta, was bounded on the west by ths Pyre* 
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tiees, on tbe enst hj the Y&nia ( yar), ftod cn tbe no^h hy the chain 
of Mount Ceben'na (Ceverme*). The chief tribee wei'e the Allob'ro- 
ges, the VoVc9i, and theCel^yes. ,The principal fQwuB were Nar^bo 
(2^arh(mne)f which gave ite name to the protince; Tolosa ( Twlou^); 
Nemausue (yUmea); Maeei)^i» (MaraeUles)^ founded, ae hae been 
already deecribed, by the fugitiTe Phocieane; an d Vien^M pf Ftcw^), 

Oallia Lugdunen'ua^ or CePticai, was boundecTon the aouth and 
west by the Liger (Zoir^), on the north by the Sequina {S^e)f 
and on the eaat by the A^nr {8aone)f which^ though only a tribu¬ 
tary to tbe Rbodinue (RAo^), waa regarded as one of the most 
important rivers in OauL The different tribes that inhabited this 
district were all of Celtic origin; the moat remarkable were the 
^dui, the Lin'gones, the Paris^ii^ and the Cercoman^ni. The chief 
towns were Lugdunum (Ijjfons)f Lut^tia Pariaiorum (Paru), and 
Al^sia (AIU$). 

Gallia A<}uitan1ca was unequally divided by the Gnrum'na 
(^Qarotuie) \ its boundaries were the Pyrenees on the south, and 
Lfger on the north and east. Tbe chief tribes were tbe Aqui- 
tani, who appear to have been of Iberian origin, and several Celtic 
hordes, of which the most remarkable were the Pictdnesi the 
Bitiiriges, and the Aver'nL The prindpsl towns were Clun'beris 
and Burdeg'ala (JBordeoux), the principal seaport of the province. 

Gallia ^Iglca had the Rhine on the north and east, the A'rar 
on the west, and the Rhddanus on tbe south; so that it comprised 
tbe Rhenish provinces and Helvetia, which were afterwards sepa¬ 
rated from it, under the names of Oenudnia Superior end Inferior. 
The northern tribes, such as the Neuri, Belldvaci, and Suosadnes, 
were of Belgic origin; the Trdviii, Un>ii, and others along the 
Rhine, were Germans; hut the great hordes of tbe Helvdtii and 
Sequi^ in tbe interior were Celts. 

The principal towns in the interior were Vesan'tio (Renzn^), 
Verodunum ( yerAtn)^ Colonia Agrip'pina {Cdhffne)f Mogcn'tiacum 
and Argentordtum (Strasburff). 

The religion of the andent Gauls, like that of the ancient Bri¬ 
ton^ was Druidyal: they worshipped a supremo deity called 
T T^aiia jV’jAr , tn nhfMn they Mieved the oak to be sacred, 
espemdly if the parasitical plant called mistletoe were found 
growing upon it. Their rites were very sanguinary: human vic- 
tlms were sacrificed in their groves and drcles of stone; and it is 
said that their nobles occadonally volunte^ed to offer themselves 
upon the national altars. Temples were not erected in Gaul, imtil 
after its conquest by the Romans; but long before that period the 
worship of a crowd of iDf6ri<^ deities bad been introduced. 

« f The several OslHc tribes were usually independent of each 
/other; but on great occasions a general council of the nation was 
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summoned, efl()ociallT wbeo prepuationa were tnede for any of the 
migratioDa which proved eo calamitous to O-reece acrd Italy. 
Their superior T^our rendered these tribes very formidable to idl 
the eottthem nauODS ; it wee dbmmonly said, that the Komane 
fought with o^era for conqueet, but with the GanU for actual 
exiatence. But from the time of the subjugation of thdr country 
by Julius Cssar, their velour seemed to have disappeared together 
* with their liberty; they never revolted, except when the extor* 
tions of their rulers became insupportable; and their efforts were 
neither vigorous nor well direct^. In no province did Roman 
civilisation produce greater effects than in Oaul; many public 
works of stupendous siae and immense utili^ were effected; roads 
were constructed and paved with stone; durable bridges were 
built, and aqueducts formed to supply the cities with water. Re« 
mains of these mighty works are still to be fbund, uid they can- 
not be viewed without wonder end admiration. 


8B0TI05 m. Rn^om. 


TnoxreR Britain was not reduced to the form of a Roman pro* 
Vince until long after the time of Julius Cesar, yet, as that general 
brought it nominally under subjection, it will be better to describe 
its ancient state here than to interrupt the history of the emjare 
in a subsequent chapter. The name of Britain was origteslly 
given to the cluster oi islands in the Atlantic now called British, 
the largest of which bore the name of Albion. The southern part 
of Albion, or England, was originally colonised from G^aul; the 
tiibes that inhabited the east and lu^lh a^e said to have been of 
German descent; and there is a.constent tredition, that the Scots 
in the north ^west came originally from Ireland. 

That part of Britain now included in the kingdom of England 
and principality of Wales, was anciontly divided among seventeen 
tribes, to whom probably some of inferior note were subject. 

The ^mn|^ii inhabited what may perhaps called the wostom 
peoinsul^oraed by the counties of Devonshire and CornwaU. 
Their principal places of note were, the rromontdrium Belt^rium, 
or Anriveste^um (Land’s End) •f Ftomontorium Ocrinom; or Dam- 


nonium (ihs Lizard) ; Volfba (EalmautK) ; Is^ca Damnoniorum 
Totnar^ (TaviMock^^ and Uzel^ (Losiwiik{e^» 

East of the D anfiidn ii were the inhabiting the 

present county of Dorset Their chief city was Durinlum (Dor- 
c^^cr). 

To the north and east of the Dorotiriges were the BeTgee, whc 
possessed Somereetshire, Wiltshire, and iiampshire r they had the 
following places of note, Mag'nua Por'tus (l^orUmouth)} Tfia* 
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aoxt^Dis Portua^ or Clauson^tum (Souihcn^on)^ whieb derived its 
first Dftme {torn tlie river Triean'to (Sampton ); Yen^ta Belg^rum 
(Wimhettir); A'qtue Cal^idie or A^quA MUe (£atk)} and 
l e^c^ (Ilekeder). ' < 

" yb^ttrebat^rii, a Oallk tribe, like the former, bordered on the 
Belga, poseesfliog the coont;^ of Berkehire, Th^ chief cit; was 
Calc'ua or Caldva ( WoBmgfrri). 

Surrey, Suseex, and part of Hampshire, were poaaeased the 
Reguf, the site of whose captal, Noyiom&gua, is unknown. 

far the most driliaed of the British tribes were the Caa^tii, 
who inhabited the present eoim^ of Kent Their chief places 
were Durovera^um (AMtsrbury) \ Burobrfvee (JRoc&Mfsr); RutupA 
(iZtf Uoros^A), with its harbour, die Por'tns Rutupdiiris (5)Sonar), 
whence was the moat usual passage in ancient times to the op¬ 
posite coast of Gaul, at the harbour of Gesiicum {Bo^dogne ); 
Por'tus Dubris {Dover ); Regul^inm {Roe^dDer ); and Poritus 
Lem'anis Londinum {Ltmdori) was sometimes reckoned 

among the cities of the Cen'tii. 

North of the Thames near its source was the residence of the 
Pobdnl, who posseeaed the present counties of Oxfordshire and 
Gloucestershire. Their chief dt; was Corinium, called also 
Durocomdriuffl {CirmoetUr). 

The CattieuchUni or Cas^sii, a powerful and warlike tribe, pos¬ 
sessed the counties of Buclonghatn, Bedlbrd, and Herts. Their 
chief dties were Yerul&mium ( Vendam)^ supposed to hare been 
the metropolis of Casswelaules, taken hy Ceesai; Lactodurum 
(Be^ord ); Magrorin^uni(AsAios^; and Burooobriris {Hertfor<f). 

The TriBobao^tes poss es^ the counties of Middlesex and Essex: 
their chief dty, Londinum (Londan)^ did not exist in the time of 
Julius Csssar, but so early as the age of Tadtua, it had become a 
noted place for trade, and the concourse of merchants. Their other 
remarkable towns were Durolltum (Zeiton ); Condnium (Con^ton- 
dm) ; CamaIodiinum,the first Roman colony established in Britain 
{Maldcm) ; and Coldxda (Cb^Asifsr). 

The counties of Sofiblk, Norfolk Cambridge, and Huntingdon 
were inhabited by the l[^ni, called by Casbt the CAnomag^ni. 
Their chief places were ViOa'Pauatini {St, Bdtnonlnay)} Cambre^ 
Idnium {Brettenham) ^ ^tom'agua {Thetford)} Yen'ta Icenorum 
{Caaite)*, Sci&ui (Saiaborvit^h) ^ Garidnis Os^tium {yarmoteiA); 
Bzunddium {Sra^enhafn ); I^obrivA (Domford) ; and Camhon- 
tum (CamAri^). 

Bo^eriog on the Zcdnl were the Cout&ai, whose temtories in- 
eluded Northamptondiire, Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, Lincoln¬ 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire, They possessed the towns 
of* lin^dum (XsacoAi) ; Tripon'tium (TouKsester)} Bonaron'ta 
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'(^orthaniptofCi ^ Bit* (Leiceder) ; Varomitum (Bwr<>whil[) ; Pontea 
\ and Adelooim {lildo^C). 

^f'ai'ther to the west were th6C<ro£rii, poeeotring Warwiekshire, 
^Worceaterabire, CteSbrdshirO; claro|Maira^ ud Cbeebire, Tbeir 
chief towns were Brandnum (^WQro 0 tUr)\ ^mid'iuBi A^dnss 
(Warwick) i Urie^iuum» their cepite>( Wr a^eada r), now e amell 
Tillage, but from ite ruisa rose ^e pmant town U Shrewibuiy; 

• Pdva (ChatUr), e celebrated milttaij aUlioa in the later agea of 
the empire; and Oo&datd (Otm^ldom). 

The principalis c£ Wal^ former^ coopreheading the whole 
country beyond the Severn, waa inhaUted, in the Homan timesi by 
the Silurei, the Dem'etm, and the OidoTicea The last-named 
tribe poseea^ North Wales, and long bade defiance to the Roman 
powor in their mountain-fkstneMea The island of Mdna ( ^wpfa* 
iey)f celebrated as the ancient seat of the Bruide, belonged to the 
OrdoTfcee. 

A numerous and powerful people,called the Briganites, or Brigw, 
possessed Yorkshire, and the bishopric of Durham in the east, to« 
gethor with Iiancashire, Cumberland, end Westnsoreland in the 
opporite direction. Their chief places were Dinum (DotMoafer) ; 
Ebor&cum (Tork) ; Mancunium (Manrhedar) ; and Ab^^aba (Ap^ 
pUbp), The little town of BlatobiU^gium (Biihisss) was generally* 
regaided as the most remote linut of the J^man proyince of firi- 
taiu. A little beyond it sobae traces of the foundation of the great 
wall, built to restrain the incursion of the northern barbarians, may 
still be discOTered at low water. 

The county of NortbumberlanA and the aonth of Scotland, as far 
as the Firth of Forth, was inhabited by the Ottadini ,* west of 
these were the Selgdyie, or .Dam^nii; and the inhabitants of the 
country beyond the firths of Solway and the Forth were named 
Metse and Csli ^nii ; but, in a later age, the Piets and Scots. 
JuTi^ma, or Uiber^toa (IrelMd), was known only byname to the 
Romana. 

Three walls, strengthened by pasties, wm^e succesrively raised to 
check the incursions of the Piets and ScotoW the emperors Adrian, 
Antoninus, and Sevenis. The last was the most important, ac« 
cording to Camden, who seems to have traced it with great care. 
It began at Blatobul'gium (Bubwit), on the Irish Sea, kept along 
the side of Solway Firth, by Burgh-upon-sands, to LugoralTum 
(Carlisle), where it passed the Ituna (Edm), Thence it was car* 
ried on over the litUe rivers Cambeck, lAving, and Poltrose, into 
the Northumbrian hills, along which it paai^ to the German 
Ocean. This wall was about eightfeet thick, and was protected by 
a ditch twelve yards broad. 

When Britain was first virited by the Romans, the inhabitant 
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bad mada cotbsiderable adrancea in ciyiliBation. Th^ country ww’ 
well peopled and itocked with cattle , their houaee were as ffood a2 
those of the Oauls, and they used iron and copper plates for mon^l 
They made little use of clofbea, iastead of which ^ey painted and 
tattooed their skins. In war t^y made use of chariots with sharp 
blades fixed to the axle ti^ee, which they dme at fhll speed 
agUDSt the hostile ranks, ^eir c hief trt|dCJEM JSith the Oaula 
and the Pho3a)aaDi,Mwho io^e CMita^d^i 
f(£ ttn.* CltileH'laid^ respecting their reli^on, except that they 
were held in mental thraldom by a caste of prie^ named Druids^ 
end that they were guilty of offering human sacrifices to their 
gods. E|u:h tribe bad its own kbg; but, in cases cff a 

commo n cHie f was elec ted^w h<r~tWtoesse3^ TSwew^ little more 
thank's nominal liulEofily. The most ringular monument of the 
Druids remidning is Stonehenge, in Wiltshire, a circular edifice of 
enormous stones, which probably was the national temple. Britain 
was finally abandoned by the Romans in the eacly part of the fifth 
century. 


Sboxiox rV. The Iforthem iVormcsi of the Empirt, 


Itaxt, Greece, Sicily, Macedon, &c., baring been already de* 
scribed in former chapters, we shall conclude the account of the 
Roman empire in Europe by a noUce of the countries south of the 
Danube, which were fonned into provinces during the reign of 
Augus^tus Cmar. 

Vindelida was bounded on the north by the Danube, on the east 
by the ^"'nos (/iin), on the west by Hdv^tia (JSwUtierland)^ and 
on the south by Rhm'lia: it derived its name from the river Vindo 
(the Wert), Its d)ief tribes were the Vindelic^ii and Brigan'tii. 
Two others are mentioned by Horace, in his Ode celebrati^ the 
conquest of this country by Tibdriua and Dnisus, addressed to 
Augus'tus 

Of late tbe Vmdelidans knew 
Thj akill ta snns, and felt thy fword, 

Whtti Drosua tbe Genatuti alew, 

And Bratni gwiA s lawleei bwde. 

The towers which covered all around 
The ragged Alpa* enormous height» 

By him were levelled with tbe groond. 

And mote thin once confessed his might. 


Their principal towns were Augus'ta Vindelfcorum (AiigAvrgh) 
and Brigan'ria {Srepme)f neithei df VllJuh weru'iemarkable in 
ancient liistor,. The prindpel liTen were the VMo aad the 
Lj'cua (Z«oi). 
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searlj ^indded with the country now called the teni^ 
pf the GHbobb ; it had Vindelidia on the norths the .£Dua 
ion the eaet, Ae chain of the Alpe from I^cns Veihinua 
» Maggiore) to Edcua Brigantiimg (Lake of Cotuifmce) CAthe 
bt and Helrdtia qn the west The prindpid trihe waa the 
whom ^me have identified with the Rasdna, or vicient 
[itrurians. They were a brare, hut cruel people; and when they 
ded Italy in the reig^ of Aoguetue CbmT; their rayages 
sceeded thoee Hint bod b^n in earlier times perpetrated by the 
Gauls. Hence, Horace, in the Ode from which we have alieady 
quoted, describee the ^astians aa the most formidable of the 
baibarian tribea subdued by tne young Neroa. 

The elder branch of Ncro*s blood 
Acnid the battle's ieiceet flame, 

With Rht&tiaiis hnge the fields Ue^wed, 

Overcome by thy auspicious ntme. 

The chief towns were Cdria (Chur), which became capital 
of the province in the rei^ of the emperor Adrian, Veldidfina 
( WtUm), and Tridentum (TVent). 

Nor'iciy p. formerly a kin^om, but afterwards a Roman province, 
extended between the Danube and the Alpes Noriao in the neigb- 
bouibood of Trent from the iC^nua (/mi) to Mens Cdtiua (Kahlen^ 
herg)f and consequently included a great portion of modem Austria, 
the archbishopric of Salteburgh, and all Styria and Carinthia. Its 
southern boundaries were the Julian Alps and the S&vus (iSsse). 

Its chief cities were, in NOT'icum Rfpense, or the part bordering on 
the Danube, Joravum or Jovivia (SaUzburgh), Bendurum (Jnn- 
dadt)^ so named from tfao.Bou, the most important of the Norio 
tribes •, Lends (£efu) and Lauriacum (£orcA). In the interior, or 
NoHcum ModiteTT&Deum, wo find Pone iG^ni (Irmeprfick)^ Yis'celli 
(ire^),Qr4\'i8cii (G«reA), Agim'tum (/nnicA^),Tear^Dia( Villcch)^ 
and Sol^va, once the capital of the country, hut long since buried 
in its ruins. 

Panndma was divided into Superior and Inferior. The former 
bad the Danube on the east and north, the Ar'rabo (Haab) on the 
west, and the chain of Mens C^tiua (Kaklenberg) on the south. It 
consequently comprehended Camlola, Croatia, Wiodesch, Mark, 
and part of Austria. Paim6nia Inf^ior had the Ar'rabo on the 
^orth, the D^ube on the east, and the S&vus (Save) on the south. 

^ The chief cities were S egea^ta or Sescia (Sieeck) on the Save; 
imdna (Unterlauba^h)f a Roman colony Nanporitum (Oberlm- 
bach), upon the river Nanpor'tus (Ldubach) ; ^ndonifina. or 
I Vindebdna ( ohecure in ancient dmes, but now xhe^pital 

cJ thrAustrian empire j Bcaraban^tia (Soarbmg); Mur'sa ; • 
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Sii^mium (Sirtmci)^ the aseient metropolis of ^Pann^DiA <m 
Sm; a&d Tauruflum (S^frade)^ an important frontier-fop 
both in Mdeiit and modem tsmeo. M i 

Mcb'iU was the name givan>to the oouuti^between the conk ^ 
of the Save and Denobe and thelBiudDe Sea. It wae divided in^ 
two unequal porlioius Snpdrior and inl&rior. Mce'oa Supdrit * 
was bounded on die nordi tiM Banbe, on the south th^ 
Scordiaa mountains, on the west by PazinonU, and on the east jj 
the river Cdbnis (/leA^). Its chief mdea were Singiddnum 
(6'etnim) and Naie^aus (iniss). Ibie proviaee comprehended the 
countriM now called azid Servla. 

Moe'da Inferior, nearly odndding with the modem Bulgaria^ 
was bounded on tiie north by the Danube, on die west by the 
Cdivua, on the south by Mount Hwinus (tAe BoAm), and on the 
east by the Shudae SeSi Its chief ddei were Ode^sus ( Tama) 
aod Tdau (Temmtfior), The part of Lower Moe^sia bordering on 
tba Euzim was frequently named Pon^tus; and hence T6mi, 
the place of the poet Ovid's exile, is called adty of*Pontua, though 
it did not belong to the kingdom of that name. Tdmi is said to 
have derived its name from Medea’s having cut her brother Ab« 
syr'tue to pieoee in that place,* in order that her father’s pursuit 
of her iii%ht be delayed whiU be gathered the scattered limhe of 
bis child. To this Ovid alludes in a well-known distich 

Tomi Its nsme tnm hoirid orarder bon^ 

FcrUistea brother^ Ihubs asiiUr toie. 


Korth of the Danuba wmi the province of Bids, annexed to the 
Boman empire in the rdgn of Trajan. Some geographers describe 
it loosely as including all the country between the Borya'thenes 
(Sm^per) and the Dtn'ube; but its proper boundaries were Mou'tes 
Carp'atii {the J&<gMoA cAom) on the north, the Tihis^eus (The{s$) 
on frie we^ the Ser^asne (iVi4A) on the east, and the Danube on 
the south. It consequently included Upper Hungarji Transylvania, 
Sloldavia, and Wallachia. The inhaUtants were called Gdlse by 
the Greeks, and Dtd by the Romans; they possessed no dty of 
importance, x 

Thrace was long permitted to retain !te own soveidgns, on the 
conditioQ of acknowledging the supreniacy *of the Romans; but in 
the rdgn of the emperor Olaudian it was reduced to the form of a 
province. It was nearly enclosed by the chain of Mount Hae'mur 
and the sea. The prind^ cities of Thrace were the Greek colonies, 
which have already been noticed in a preceding chapter. 

R'^ricuffl is a name sometimea given to all the countries south 
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|f the DafiulA, hut it u properly eppUed only to the etrip of land 
the north-eeet eotat of the Adrietio, from Aa Bhutii Alps 
' the river Drkms s»d seiterly to ihB S»?UA (&m). 

Its inhaUtents ware reourhabld for their ekiU in uval sxehi- 
^tectme, aad infomoos for their ioTeterata attaefasMt to ^racy. 
Their chief dties were SsUna, ^pdaunte (Itnptm), and Scddra 
^ (&i4on). 


Sbcttoit V. Amttiemtd Afrwm iVomcca 

TebR oman provinoes in Anatolia were*-«l* AaAi as the Romans 
( with prottO anneipauons aimed iht first cesnon of country made 
to them east of the .£gean; S. BtthTnia , together vrith- PimhU ^ 
gSma and part of Pon^tM i anA A Umd^ with llieM ; 

provinces were in ge^ral the tnnq^ portiifiofths emigre; ^ 
and the most peaceful^ if not the most b^)pyi period ^ the hhtoy 
of Ada Minor was tbit during which it remsined siiqeattoBome. 
No grester proof can be given of the wealth to whi^ hidividuBls 
attained, than that the sepulchre# of pdvate pereons^ like that of 
IcesfuB^ discovered by Mr. Aiasworthi rivalled tboee of die aodent 
Pontic Unge- The various divisions cf Sy^ Phs^o^ PslMj^e, • 
and Commsgene, for the p u rpoe es of gonRnnent^ csmnot be 
enumersCe'A At first, sevetal states were permitted to retain a 
qualified indepeDdence; but before the close of die fixst century 
of the Christian era, they were all aheorbed in the empire. Ar^ 
lu^nia .r. ^ yA * > * ria beeasse yovi D OM in the lei^ of In^, 
and pi^ of Arabia pmd nominal eRegiancelio ^at'^MBp^yor; *but 
these acquisitions were abandoned in iho reign of his sncoeesor. 

The AiHcsn provinces were^l« Egypt, wUeh became a province 
after the battle of Ac^tiom f S» Oyreniic^ which soon followed the 
fate of Egypt; Cretd was annexed to this govenunent { ANumid^ia 
and Afiica Proper, which were finally subdued by Jnhus Cmsar; 
and, A Mauret^s, whose Ung was dethroned a.]>. 41, and the 
country divided into two provineea, separated by the river Mu*^ 
luch^a (Mahala), called Osseaiien^eis and Tingitdnia. The chief 
towns in Mauretdnia Osssarien'^sis were, Sal^d® 

(DeUuz)y lom^nium Bususcih^ (Rbleoi), Omsarda 

(Temiet)f and Siffk (Sipale). The moet wmarirable tribe was the 
MaeacesyTi, on the river Mulucb'a, near the sea-ooast 

MauretAnia Tingftania derived ha name from its chief dtyXin'gis 
(ToHffi&rs), on the Frdtum Gadittonm (StrmU of Oibrattm), It 
contrined also the towns and ports of Busadir (IteUOd)^ and Ab^yla 
(Cstda), in the Mediterranean. There were be^es, on the Atlantic 
Ocean, Zllie, or Jdiia Oonstantina {AnSlo) \ Bra^ssa Yslen'tia* 
{Mthidmd)^ and S4U {SaUet ); but ^eee were scarcely known to 
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the Romaos until a yery late period of the etnpir^. The Gceti 
liaaa^ first made known to the Bomana durii^ the Jugurthine 
new were subdued by their armies, bat in Ifibernges paid hom^gA 
to tiiie proooneul or preset of Afiiea. 

Though the Bomans had thus iueoeeded in Asia to the great 
commetcUl marts of the Phosnidaiia, Greeks, sod Egyptians, and 
had acquired in Aftiea HkB andent stations the Carthaginians,^ 
they made little or no effort to encoorage traffic* They do not 
: seem to have opened a single new route for trade } and under their 
gOTemment many of the ancient highways of commerce, par¬ 
ticularly in Aiia, fell into iBsuse. One principal cause of this was, 
the distance of Rome from the chief tra^ng stetions in the 
eastern seaS| by which the attentiop of the ruling powers was 
withdrawn from the great abuses tW t prerailed in the provinciftl 
administration end colonial government This appears evident 
ijom the Tsqt Improvement in the commerce between Europe and. 
Asia, which took place immediately after the seat of government' 
was transferred ^nn Rome to Bjrsantium {C<m$taRtiHopU) ; and, 
however some poUtidaiis may be disposed to blame the diviuon of 
the empire, a slight glance at the nations that pressed on the 
firontima of the Bosun domhuons will show that the interests and 
dangen of the eastern and weetem empires were so very different, 
that the course of policy which suited the one would be injurious 
to the other* 

Ssonoir VL 7%$ Rmcipai Katiom on ih$ Froniier$ of 

i^Empin, 

Gbsm iirr was a name loosely given by the Romans to all the 
countries north of the Rhine and Danube* Samida, in as un¬ 
certain a sense, was applied to the countries now colled Poland 
and Idthuania; while the greater part of the vast dominions of 
Buasa in Europe and Asia were included under the general name 
of Scythia, and were almost vriiolly unknown in ancient times. In 
the north-west of Europe the counted about the Sinus Codanus 
(SoIUg Sea)f though >[Mbably visited in very ancient times by 
enterprising Phoenidans, remmned imvisitod, or at least un¬ 
explored, by the Romans, who were never remarkable for their 
seal in maritime discovery. Indeed, they seem to have regarded 
Scaadinivia or Scaa'dia (Aesdm), N^gon and Erin'gia, ‘ 

or Fumin'gia (FMmd), as isles of &e Gennan Ocean. When 
Britain was circumnavl^ted, the Or'eades (Oribwy lalandi) were 
discovered; but previoui to that time, some indistinct account 
t had been received of a distant island named Thdle, which some 
bebeve to have been one of the Zetland cluster, and otheis Iceland. 
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The OmrmnB took their their own Innguage, 

' yrkw^einifying wtf like men, or warriora i for, like most 
^ iriSes, thej pri^peUf prided themeelres in their militaij Tirtues. 
They were cmSM in the eerlieet ages T^tgge i hy the 

Roinane; but it ie not eeay to dete^me erhetber ihaae may not 
hare be^ Teiy di&rent nce^ accidentally aiuted in a oommon 
miction* The Cim'bri gare thrir name to the Chenondsua 
CimiMica (Jidbmi) ^ from that of the Teutdnes the modem names 
Teutschen and Dntch hgye manifesdy been derived. A eonfeders*^ 
tion of several tribes, formed in the third oentory, took the name 
of Alleman'ni, or AU-mans, that is complete men, fiom which the 
French of tbs present day call Germany 

It would beamposrible, wiriun onr limits, to enumerate all the 
tribes of ancient Germany ; but a few of the principal may be 
noticed. On the east bi^ of the Al^ between that 

river end the ^^itula, were the Qlmlm and Sazdnes, of whom the 
former were the more remarkable in admiht riSa^bnd the latter 
during the middle ages. West the Alibis were the Upper and 
Lower Cbadd, divided from each other by the Visurgis ( Weser)} 
and the Fris^ii, separated from the CbaiSei by the river Amiaia 
{Ert$$)t whose temtoiy sdll preserves the name of Friesland.. 
The Marooman'ni anciently posassisd all the country between the 
sources of the Rhdnus (JSAm) and the latter, or Uanibius 
(Damhii ); they afterwards fixed themselves in Bohemia and 
Moravia, and al^ in part of Gaul, driving the Boii before them. 

On this side of the Rhine, between that river ttd the Mdsa 
(iifasse), were the Ulsu, who were invited by Agrip'pa to this 
country during the reign of Angus'tus. To oommemorate this 
migration they named their captal Oobnia Agrip*pna {Ooioffme), 
in honour of their patron. Higher up the Rhbe, and b^ond the 
Mosella (Afossfis), were the T ^viri^ whose chief dty was Augusta 
Treviidmm (TWsrs), and some minor tribes, poseasring the city of 
Argentoritum, or Argentfns {Strasbtiryh), The Hercynian forests 
and mountains, by which the Romans seem to have usderatood 
all the unexplored parts of Eastern Germany, appear to hare been 
the original abode of the Quadi, the Sa6vi, and the Hennaoddri, 
who became very formida^ to the Romans in the age of the 
Antonines. The original aeat ct tbs Ixagobar^^ celebrated in 
history under the name of . Lombard s, waa.Ake upper part of the 
Elbe: they are said to hai^ derived national ^pellation 
from tbdr ^long barts,’ or spears; but others think that they were 
ao called from ^e length of their beards, or from having been 
formed by a coalidon of the Ungdnee and Baridi. Near the 
mouth of the Vistula were the Gep^idss; and it is supposed 
the first seet of the warlike Burgundians was on the same river ^ 

CCS 
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but &a well as the Senmooes; Lad pushed fiSrward to 
Elbe in the first centiir^ of the Christiaa ora. The 
celebrated for their trade in ambep, resided on Ae eoasta of t&e' 
Baltic Sea. 

Besides the Herejiiian forest already meatinied, Germany ecm- 
tained Bjlva Melibce'a (tAs Barti)f 8yl?m Barela {the Slock 
Foreet), SylTS Sddsta (the Thwii^im For$tf)f ad Sylva Co'sia 
(Forett of I^^Uoberg). Most of the riren haTe been already 
tioned; but we must notice the northern embouchure of the 
Khine, called FUrum Oa^um ( FVs), in the territory of the Ba« 
tavians; ad the Tsela separating the BmeMii from the 

Frii^ii; the Ldpias in l^e temtory of the Mdni; ad 

the Vitdrus (C^), nar whoee source may authors place the 
otigiaal habitatia of the Burgundians. 

la considering the state of adent Oermany^ it must he home 
in mind that, tim tribes frequatly migrated one quarter to 
aother, especiaUy after the secoi^ oentury ot our era; ad that 
the name dl a priWpal tribes ach a that of the Sueri^ wa fre* 
quently prea to a large coxifederation. This is particularly the 
case with the Franks (free mm)f who were not bo much a tribe a 
> a aion of sereral hordes determined to maintdn their national 
independence. 

The religia of the adat Oermana seems to hare resembled 
that of the Oauls^ except that it wa rather more eanguinary, ad 
that grater teg^ wa paid to oraela ad old prophetesses. 
Their chief deity was Od^ Qg..Woden) their god of war, whose 
name is presery^ in *our Woda*s day, or Wednesday. Their 
notion of future happineas wa to dt for erer in Odin's presace, 
quaffing hoer from 1he skulls of their aemiea. This opinia is 
fotdbly expressed in the 
himself in the Edda 

With BMtAang fwotds OUT augbt we prored i 
Buttbie my hearty lao^ter raored, 

That bliss eternal shall bs mine 
VTbeff the halls of HHin shine; 

To bim» great sirs^ my deeda are knom, 

For me he has prepared a timme, 

Where richest ale incessant fiows 
In the boUow skulls of foca. 

The bfsye ma nova eheioks at death. 

Gladly 1 resign my breath; 

Ho regre ta my tool ajyal 
As 1 hsate to Odin's hoSL 

I This ii muiif««U 7 the creed of t eavage nee of warrion, and 
each all the Oermana were; they took do pleamre but ia military 
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TfwpGoM ; never attended bbj fMival or puWc afesembly 
without arms; and so waa twmrA that 

* tJ^eir moat aoleim oath was iak^ Idaiii^ its n^md blade. 

/ In Aeta^ the Homan empire vm bounded by the wild tribes of 
the CaxicaBue, and the Idngdmns of Amenia ai^ Parthia. On the 
i south it was limited by the UDConqaered Arab% who defied eve^ 
effort made to reduce them to obedim^ce. 

IniUa became known to the Romani after the ocnqueet of 
» Egypt; and tome efforts were made to establish an extenvve com¬ 
merce with that empire by the route of the Bed Sea, in the 
reigns of the later emperors. It wm divided into India Proper, or 
India at this side of the GaiiJS^trhoee wMtem coast 
apjieem to have been pretty weU f India beyond the 

Oanges, which included the Barman empire and the penlneula of 
Malacca. The extreme south of the Indiim peninsula, called Rdgio 
Paodidnii (the Camatie)^ was said to have been the sea^^^ 
powerful and enlighten^ dynastyi wh^^^tal ^as^mCfflC 
Malacca was known as the Cheraonteus (pMen pmhmM); 
the island of Ceylon was called Taprohiim or ^Ice, and that of i 
Sumatra, Labddii or ll^deL j 

The Sutler races of the empire in Africa have been mentioned 
in the preceding eection. 


SxonoH VIL Tppoffrophf (if the OUy o/Jiome^ 

Rovx was originally bmit in a aqoars form, whence it is called 
Bo maQuadrita, on the P abtinehilL^ When the city was founded, 
anXwh^ it at any aubsequeST^riod enlarged, the fint care 
was to mark out oonaecrated space round the 

walla of the city, on which it was unlawful to erect any edifice. 
This custom manifestly arose from the necessity cff preventing 
besiegete from finding shelter near the fortifications; and in this, 
as in a thousand other instances, the early lagialators gave utilily 
the sanctioa of superstitinm A set form was prescribed for marking 
the Pomm^rium; a bullock and hdfer were yoked to a bronze or 
capper ploughshare, and a farrow was drawn marking the course 
of the fituie wall. The plough was so guided that all the sods 
fell to the inside, and, if any went in an oppomte direotion, care 
was taken that they should be turned into proper way. As 
the plough was sac^, it would have been profianation if anything 
impure passed over the ground which it had once touched; but as 
things clean and unclean must neoeeaarily pass into a city, when 
the plough came to a place where the builders desired to plsu^e a 
gate, it was taken up and carried to the spot where the widl was* 
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resumed. Hence tlie IjaHhb Denied a gate porta, iram the rerh 
p<triar€f to tmrj* The gomititiinj or jlacnhpSOic ■Acrmbly, was 
next ooneecratMthe t&STremiGrkable of t])j» ceremony ' 
the prepmtioii of aTaiilt, nam ed ^lew htf, hi which were deported 
the first^fruite of all thing! yaed to sa|^^ and a porticm of 
each coloniat*! natiTO earth. To this slractara many miperstitioue 
notions were attached: it was supposed to be Ae entrance to the 
inriaible world; and it wee open^ three days in the year, with 
many solemn forma, to admit ^e spirits the deceased. 

I It is probable that the first extensioD of the Pomce'rinm was 
I occamoned by enclosing the hill for the Sabines, wbeni 

under Titius, they united themSeiTes to the people ot Rom^nlus. 

I The next addition was the hill, on which the followers of 

Cosies Viben^na, whoerer that Etruscan adyenturar may hare 
. been, erected thtir haUtatiom Tollus Hoe^tilius enclo^ the 
f1 ^^^dlull after the destmction of Allia, to which An'cus 
J Meffi^idded the which was regarded as the peculiar 

r habitation of the pleb^Sa In (he reign of ^e first Tar'^uin, Borne 



added; and these, with the Janic^ulum on the north bank of the 
Tiber, made the number ten. 

An^cus Mar'tius was the first who fortified the dty with* out¬ 
works, espedtily by raiting a castle and garrison on the Janic^u* 
lum, which was connected with Rome by a wooden bridge (pom 
mUiciti). But the elder Tar^quin was the first who beautified his 
capital with splendid buildings, not coly oniamental, but useful. 
To him the great sewer by wU^ the city was drained, whoee vast 
proportions still clmxn admirati<», is generally attributed. 

Though Rome b^in to be more regularly built wben it was 
restored a^r the departure ot the Gauls, and many splendid 
edifices, both public and priyate, were erected, when wealth was 
BO vastly increased as it must bays been ato the conquest of 
Carthage and Western Aria—it c ould s carcely be caR^ a splendid 
ci^ btfore the reigtfof Augngtiii^ fonwH it 

brick, and left it marble.^ ^^en Corinth was auMu^ by Mnni^- 
mius, so little were tiie Romans acquainted with the fine arts, that 
many precious pieces statuary yrere destroyed for the sake of 
their materials: but ‘from that time teste was hnjKoyed by a more 
constant intercourse witii the Greeks, especially when Athene 
became the nniyeisity at the empre. But the long dvil wore 
between the aristocratic and democratic factions prevented the 
^development of theee improvements, until the battle of Ac'tium 
Rome tranquillity and a master. In the days of its greatest 
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proeperitfi oKomfereace oi Rome, e&cloeed hy wells, was 
about twenty miles;, but there were also yeiy exteasiTe suburbs. 
The ci^ had thirty gates, some autbon say more, of which the 
most remarkableVere the Td^riainal, the CanneBtal, the Trium* 
pbal, a&d the Naral} to which we may add the Capmia, oesr the 
great aqueduct * 

The most remaikalde buildiiigs were the azi^hitheatree, ^e 
Capitol with its temples, the senate-houae, aad forum. 

The first amphitheatre was ^ 

Tsrquinlus Piis^ous; but so enlarged by subsequent adSitiona, that 
it was capable d ccAtaining two hundr^ thousand spectators* In 
the arena were ezhiluted fights of gladiators, in which 

the Romani took a pleasure equaUy infamous and extraragant, 
together with races, ^hibitians of Mmnge animals, and combats of 
wild beasts. A still larger edifice was erected for the same pur* 
pose in the reign of VespAsisn, whoee maasiTe ruins are called the 
Colos'isum. Theatres, public baths, and building fer the-eohsbi- 
tioa of nsumachie, or naval combats, were exacted by the emperors, 
who seemed anxious to compensate the people for the loss of their 
liher^ by the magnificence of their pubUc shows and entertain* 
ments. 

The Capitol was commenoed on the Saturnian hill, which re** 
ceived the name Capitoline &om a human head bemg found by the 
labourers digging the foundation, in the reign of Tarqumius 
Pris^cus. It was erected on the northern summit of the hill; the 
rocky eminence to the south was called the Tarpeian cliff, to com* 
memorate the treason Tarpeia; and public criminals were ire* 
quently executed by b^g predpitated freon its peak. The temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus was usu^y regarded as the national sanc¬ 
tuary of the Homans: it was begun 1^ Tarquinlus Pris^ous, and 
fini^ed by Tarquinlus Superbus, and it was almost yearly im¬ 
proved by the rich presents that successful generals and foreign 
princes, eager to conciliate the Romans, ofided as votive gi^ 
Augus^tus done presented gold and jewels exceeding five thousand 
pounds in value. During the dvil wars between Marius and S^Ua 
this temple was burnt to the ground; but it was rebuilt with 
greater splendour; aad Cicero informs us, that the statue of Jupiter 
Capitolinus was erected on its pedestal at the very time that the 
cottspira^ ot Cat^ilina was discovered. It was destroyed twice 
again during the reigns of Vespfisiao and Domitian, but was 
restored each time with additional splendour. The Sibylline 
books, and other oracles, auppoaed to contdn important predictions 
respecting the fate nf the dty, were preserved in the sanctuary, 
under the charge of fifteen persons of the highest rank, called the 
Quindec^mviri. Here, also, were preserved the c^ouolog^cSl 
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aitliiT«a of Hxt dtj. A nail wu annnaUf driTOi tho temple 
by Ae cbirf mi^etnte; end tbie earioue ouitom k auppoeed to 
have been the Qnt rude mode of miridog the lapee of time. . 

There were eeToral other templhi gb Aie hrjif t&e meet remark* 
able of which was that erf Jupiter erected by Romulusi 

where tiie ^oUa opfma were Bepodted. ^le yptoeyfr ua were 
trophies presented by a Bomon ffmnl wliTESsSmlE^ele^r of 

tinr«a«iiy idiii m miiaaAT^ by 

RomuIoB, Coesus, and Mireelhu. i^om the or bier» on 

which these spoils were bone to the temple, the deity was called 
Feret'rius. 

The Capitol was the dtadel of Borne, except in the reign of 
Numa, when the Quirlna! waa chosen u the chief place of 
strength. This dreumstanoe' tends greatly to confirm Niebuhr's 
theory, that an ancient Sadne town, aai^ Qdirlum, stood on 
that hill, which modeni writes oonfonnded wi^ Cures: perhaps 
the douUe-&oed Janus, whose temple was doeed during peace, 
was the symbol of the unitsd dries, and the opening of the temple 
gates was to enable the inhabitants of the one in time of war to 
assist the other. 

In the Talley between the Palatine CaptoUne hills was the 
* forum, or place of public assembly and great market It was sur* 
rounded with temples, halls for the adxninistration of justice, called 
hasOica, and public offices; it was also adorned with statues 
erected in honour of eminent warriors and stateamen, and with 
rarious trophies from conquered nationa Among these memorials 
of conquest were sereral or prows of sh^ taken at Antium, 
which w€ffe used to ornament the polpts from which tiie magis* 
trates and public orators harangued the general asaemblies of the 
people: ftom this custom the phimae *to mount the rostrum* 
originated. In the middle of the forum was a drained mar^h, 
called the Curtian Lake, to which a ebgultr legend was attached. 
Traditions recorded tiiat an immense chasm had suddenly opened 
in this place, which tite augurs declared could not be closed until 
the mo^ precious things in Rome were thrown into it. Cur'tius, a 
Roman knight, anasd and mounted, leaped into the yawning pit, 
declaring tiiat nothing was more Taluahle than courage and 
patriotism; after whi<^ it is added that the fissure closed. A 
much more probable account is, that the place derived ita name 
fi'om a Sabine general named Cur^tioa, smothered there while the 
place was as yet a swamp. 

In the forum waa the celebrated temple of Jfinos, built entirely 
of brons^ supposed to bare been erected during the reign of Numa. 
fits gates were only closed tbm times in eight centuries, so inces* 
Mant were the wars in which ihe llomaus were engaged. Not far 
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Arom thii wm the tampie of Ccxtootif is which the eeDftte £re- 
qiaentl j aBsemled: etorki wave eneounged to build ia the roof of 
the edifice, oo account of the eodii inidneta attributed to those 
bi^. hi the sAne quarter of the dtj waa the temple of Vee'ta, 
where a perpetual fire waa maintained hy the Yaata! riTQim ‘-i*i it 
were aoid to be preaetred the PalladiAin, or aaoced image of Pallas 
Mio'erra, on which the ftite of Tio^ ^pei^ded, and other relics 
conaecrated hj auparatitioiL 

The senate-house waa abore the pulpila belonging to the public 
orators: it waa said to hara bean oripnally eraoM bj Tullua 
Hostillua: but the aenata had oereral other places of meeting^ 
frequently aaeemUlng in tbp templaa Kear it waa the conutium, 
or court in which the patrician ante were ooneened: it was not 
roofed until the end of the aeocmd Pnnio war, aoon after which die 
oomtiia curidia fhll gradually into diauae. Thia space, before it 
WM coTered, was called a temple; because Un^hm properly signi¬ 
fies not merely an edifice, but an enolnaure conaearated by the 
augurs. The piindpal theafrea and public botha were erected iu 
this Ticinity. 

The elections of magistrates, reTiawa of troops, and the census 
or registration of the dtUeaa, were held in the Qam'pttt Mar^tius^ 
which was also tiie fayourite ezerdae-ground of thPyotttg'tfobles.* 
It waa origmally a large common, which had formed part of the 
estate of the younger Tar^quin, and, being confiscated after the 
banishment of that monarch, waa dedicate to the god of war, 
because the Bomaiia belieyed liara to be the frther of their 
founder. It long remained unimproTed '; but in the reign of 
Augue^tus it began to be aurrounded by several splendid edifices; 
ornamental trees and ahruba were planted in different parta, and 
porticoee erected, under which the citasena might ccmtinue their 
ezerdses in rsdny weather. Moat of these improrementa were due 
to Mar^cus Agrip^pa, the beat general and wisest statesman in the 
court of AuguR^tus. He ereot^, near the Gam'pus Mar'tius, the 
celebrated Pauth^os, temple of all the gods) the most perfect 
and splendid monument of andent Rome that has sundyed the 
rayagea of time.' At present it is used as a Christian diuroh, and 
is uniyersally admired for its circular fonn, and the beautiful dome 
that forms its roof. Near the Panthdon were the gardens and 
public baths, which Agrip^pa at his death bequeathed to the 
Roman people. 

Perhaps no public edifices at Borne were more remarkable than 


the aqueducts for supplying the city with wata*. 


Pure streams 


a*cre sought at a great distance, and eonreyed in these artifldnl 


' The Colomum in the Regent’s Psrit is built on the nodal of the 
Pnntheou, • 
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chuuiel 0 > supported hj archeSt ihadj of which were more than a 
hundred feet high, orer steep mountaina^ deep TgUe^s, and^ what 
was stUl jBore difficult, dangerous momeee, whi<ffi less enter- 
prisixig architects would haTe deemed insuperfble. The fii^ 
aqueduct was erected during the censorship of Ap^ius CsB'eua, 
about four hundred years the foundation of the city; but 
under the emperors not fewer than twenty of these stupendous 
and useful etructuree were raised, which brought euch an abundant 
supply of water to the metropcdi^ that liyen seemed to flow 
through tile streets and sewers. Eyan at the present day, when 
only three of the aqueducts remain, after the lapse of centuries, 
the n^lect of rulere, and the rayagea of barbarians, no city in 
Europe has a better supply of wholeeome water than Rome. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the public buildings that 
decorated ^the Eternal Oilyj’ we may therefore conclude by 
obserying, that Rome, when in the seni^ of its gloiy, contained 
four hundred and twenty iexnplea, fiye regular theatres, two 
amphitheatres, and seyen drcuaes of TOst extent; there were 
sixteen public baths, built of marble, and furnished with every 
convenience that could be denred* From the Skqueducte a pro¬ 
digious number of fountains were supplied, many of which were 
'remarkable for their aichitectuial beauty« The palaces, public 
halls, columne, porticoes, and obelieke, were without number; and 
to these must be added the triumphal arches erected by the later 
emperon« 

The public roads in the yarioua parts of the empire, but more 
especially in Italy, though lees ost^tatious than aqueducts, 
were not inferior to them in utility and costliness Of these the 
most remarkable was the Appian road, from Rome to Brundu- 
sium, through the Pomptine marshes, which wei'e kept well 
drained during the flourishing ages of the empire, but by subse¬ 
quent neglect became a pestilential swamp. This road extended 
three hundred and flfty miles, and was paved through its entire 
length with enormous square blocks of hsid stone* Nineteen cen¬ 
turies have elapsed once it was formed, and yet many parts of it 
still appear netf ly ai perfect as when it was first made. 

Rome was inferior to Athens in architectural beauty, but it far 
surpassed it nr works of pnblio utility. Erezy succeeding emperor 
deemed it necessary to add something to the edifices that had 
been raised for tiie comfort and conyemence ol the eitisens: even 
after the seat of govemment had been transferred to Constanti¬ 
nople, we find the son of Constantine evincing bis gratitude for the 
reception he met with in the ancient capiti^ by sending thither 
two magnificent obelisla from Alexandria in Egypt 
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CHAPTER ZVH. 


HtSTOBT or THE SOVAK SHPIEB. 


Ssonoir I, 7^ Jteiffmi of the Fam^ tf ihe Oman, 

nou B.a dO TO AA €d» 

rPROUGH tbo battle of Ac^tinm made Oet&viue Cmat eole sore* 
X reign of the empire, the forme of the reptiblk were bithfolly 
preserved; the eenate eat ae e council of etate, and, thoagh little 
weight WM attached to its deliberations, thefre^om of speech and 
comment preserved the goremmeot from unldzig into absolute 
despotisim With supreme power, Oct&Tius, or Aages^tos, as he 
was about this time named by the senate, assumed an entiisly jiew 
character; the croelty with which be may be justly reproached in 
the early part of tale career disappeared; he became a mild and 
merciful r^er, troly anxious to ensore the hap^ness of the people 
intrusted to his charge. Under such a benignant admlnistmtion, 
the Romans ceased to regiet their ancient freedom, if^ indeed, such 
n term can be applied to the oppressive government establiabed by 
the aristocracy during the pre^^ing century; and before the close 
of the first emperor's reign, the last traces of the repnbHcao spirit 
had disappeared. It is said that Augustus at first wished to re¬ 
sign his power, after the example of SyPla ^ but was disstiaded by 
his friends A^p'pa and Mecm'^nas, who represmited to him, with 
great truth, that the Komaa state could no longer be goremed by 
its old constitution, and that he would retire only to make room 
for another master* He went through the form, howerer^ of an 
abdication in the senate; bn^ on the urgent request of that body, 
he rcRumed his sway } instep howeror, of taking the supreme 
authority for lift, he would only accept it for a tem ot ten yean. 
This example was followed by the succeeding emperors, and gave 
rise to the sdcro JecemuUia, festivals celebrate at each renewal of 
the imperial authority. 

Amid all the adulations of the senate and people, Augns^tue felt 
that it was to the army he was indebted for empire^ and therefore* 
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exfixtei hiiMelf diligently to attacli the soldiers to interest He 

dispened hie. veterans orer Italy in thirty-two colonies, disposseee- 
ing/in nuany plaeesi tiie ancient inhalritsata, to make room for 
these settlers. He maintained seyenteen Ug^atA in Europe—eight 
on the Hhine, four on the Danube, three in Spain, and two in 
^ m&tia. Eight more were in and Afi^: so that the 
standing army of the empire exee^ed one hundred and serenty 
thousand mem Twrife oobort^; aTuminting to ^ahout ten thou¬ 
sand men, were quartMd la Bom and its yicini^; nine of these, 
called the pratorian bands, ware intended to prot^ the emperor’s 
person, the others were destined for the guard of the city. These 
household troops hecame afterwards the authors oF many changes 
and reyolutions, unUl they were all dismissed by Constsiitine the 
Great (a. 1 ). 812). Two powerful fleet# were established in the 
Italian seas ; one at Rayenna, to guard the Adriatic, the other at 
Mistfoum, to protect the western Mediterranean. It is calculated 
that the rayenues of the empire at this time exceeded forty mil- 
lions sterling; hut this sum was not more thsn sufficient to defray 
the expenses of the ciyil, nayal, and militaij establishments, and of 
the public works undertaken to adorn the metropolis. 

Some disturbances in Spun and Oaul induced the emperor to 
j cross the AlpS and Pyrenees: he subdued the Cantabrians, who 
{ inhabited the prorince now caUed Kscay (a country whose moun- 
I tains and defiles haye always preyed formidabls obstacles to an 
'^inyading anny), and the Asturians. To restrFdn these tribes in 
future, he erected seyeral new fortified cities, of which the most 
remaikahle were CmsarSs Augus'ta (Sm^osm) and Augus^ta 
Emer^ita (Sftrida), so called because it was (ionised by the 
veteran soldiers (emsrii^. While resting at Tar'race {Tarragona) 
from the fatxpies of his campaign, Augus'tus receired ambassadors 
from the most remote nations, the Scythians, the SsrmatUns, the 
Indians, and eyen the Seres, who inhaUted northern China. 

On his recoyeiy from a fit of illness, which spread uniyersal 
alarm throughout the empire,' the senate conferred the tribuneship 


for life upon Augus'tus, which rendered his perami sanrossnet. This 
dignity was henoefurth annexed to the empre, and consequently 
all attempts agaunst the life of the soTereign became high treasnn 
(k»M tni^^da$)s At the same time he declined the titie of dic¬ 
tator, which had been rendered odious by the cruelties of Sylla. 
Haying made a tour in the east of the empire, he was oyerwhelmed 
with adulations by the degenerate Greeks (b.c. 20); but the 


honour most gratifying to him and the Boman people was the 
restoratioa of the standards that had been taken ih>m Cras''sus. 


On his return to Italy, he drove back the Rhietians, hadi nr 
« vadsd the penineula, and intrusted their sofi/ugatidn to Tli>4rius 
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l>ul^tlieir efforts tg subdue Geimsoj were bsflled d^ the undaunted 
Tslour of tbe oataTe tribes^ and the grart diSculties of the country^ 
whose forests and manhes teadned diedpline unayailin^. 

When As second decennial penoj ot tbs imperial antiiority 
terminated^ Aapis'tus, harassed by doxnastio eaS^tiee^ » weU 
as the cares of empire, seemed really annioua to rmfp^ and 
^ enjoy the fillet of domestic Hfe; but the character of ItWriui^ 
now generally regarded as Ms sopoeasor, giTS so much alarm to the 
senate and people that they cordially joined in supplicating tfa|» 
emperor to continoe his reigiL The greatest calami^ he b^ to 
endure was the disgraceful conduct of his daughter Jdlia, ^oae 
scandalous debaocheiies filled Borne with horror; she and tbe 
partners of her crimes were banished to rarions parts of the 
empire, and some of her paramours were put to death. 

When peace was established in arery part of the Boman 
dominions, Augus'tus closed the temple of J&nus, and issued a 
decree for a general census, cf enrolirati of all his sobjeots. It 
WAS at this period that Jesus Christ was bom, and thus, literally, 
WAS his adrent the signal of 'on earth peace and good will towards 
men/ 

The peat tyq spsnty of .^e reign of Angus'^ was fiM bjtor* 
mpt^ by the rebelifdn.of the'Atmans, which the mctortfons 
of Quinu^us V^ar'ui pioroked. Armin^ ns a yonng 

prince of the Cat% united his coun^men in a secret confederacy, 
and then, pretsmding friendship to Ys^ua, conducted him into the 
depths of a forest, where bis tro<^ cotald neithfr fight nor retreat 
In this situation, Amln^us att^ed the Bomans, from whose 
camp he stole by nighty and so hsraseed them that most of the 
officers alewthemsolyes in despair (aj). 10). The Icponaries, thus 
left without lesdeie, were cut to pieces; and thus the Bomans 
Te<;eiiisdJlhe grtotest orer^xpw Aat th^ had suffered since tbe 
d^eat of Cras^sda When toe news'of this calamity was brought 
to Rome, ererybody expected that the Germane would imme* 
diately cross toe Bhind, and adrance agmnst the city. At^ns^tua, 
thotigh oTerwbefaxied ^tb sorrow, made ereiy exerHoa to allay 
toe general cemstemarion: he sent his son-in^Iaw and heir, 
rioA, to guard the Bhxne; but he prohibited him from following 
toe wild tribes to torir fiutnesses. Per seTeral montos the em¬ 
peror abandoned himself to trusports ot grief, duriz^ which he 
frequently exclaimed, ^ Varans, restore me my legions t* and be ob¬ 
served toe &tal day as a mournful solemni^ until his deatL This 
event probably tended to hasten his dimolotion: hs Vrai seized 
with a dangerous attack of ilineM at Naplto, and as he was * 
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returning home to the ce^Mtel, the dieeaae compelled him to atop 
at N61« iiL wham he Bx^ied (^9. 14^. It waa cur- 

empreaa 'liTia'k4S6<ll4niCSd his death bj 
admiaiateriag pcdaoned figa^ ia brder to secnre'^^e successioD for 
Tibdriua. 

CUddtns Kto- tir, M he was called after his adoption, 
Augiis'tus TibdnSf^vatf, commenced his reign hjr procuring the 
murder of ponng Agrip'pa, graodsmi of the late emperor, whom 
he dreaded as a formidahle riraL As soon as his accession was 
known at Borne, the consuls, senators, and knights ran headlong 
into slaTeiy, pretending to hail Tibdrius with extraragaat joy, 
whilst they profeeaed equally eztraTagant sorrow for the loss of 
Augus'tos. Tibdrins met them with duplicity equsl to their own: 
he affected to decline the eorereign power; but^ after long debates, 
allowed himself to be won over by the general supplications of the 
senators. Baring bound himself by oatii never to depart from the 
regulations, of his predecessor, he exerted himself to win the 
afTeetiuns, or, rather, disarm the susjudons of the rirtuous 
German'icus, whom Augus'tus had compelled him to dedare bis 
heir. But the jealounes of the emperor were gnatiy aggravated 
by a mutiny cf the troope in Germany, who offered to raise 
■ German^icus to the throne; and though he firmly refused, and 
severely rebuked their disloyalQr, yet Tibdrios thenceforth was 
reeolred upon his destooction. The glory which the young 
prince acquired in several suooeesful campaigns against the 
Germans at length induced the emperor to rec^ him to Borne, 
under the pretence of rewarding him with a triumph. But 
Tiberius soon beoame aiudous to remove ftom Borne a person 
whose inUdnesi and virtue were so powerfully coninurted with hie 
own tyranny and debauchery; he appointed him governor of the 
ea stern p rovinces; but at the sUiTe Liiue lie Biso, ^h 
hu&lllnoUB wlft Flancfiia, into Syria, secretly instructing toem to 
thwart Oerman'icus in all his Tiie wicked pair 

obeyed theee atrodous oommands; and the brave prince, after 
imdergdng many mortifications, at last sank under them. Attacked 
hy a severe dissiee, aggravated by suspidona of Hso’s treachery, 
whom he believed to have omnpsssed hie deatii hy magic or by 
poiBon, be sent for his wife Agr^pfna; and having besought her 
to bumble her haugh^ spirit for the sake of their children, 
expired, to the general grW of the empire (a.s. 19). Hia ashes 
we» brought to Koine by Agrippfna, and though she arrived in 
the very middle of the Satum&lia, the mirth usual at that festival 
was Ida anda, and the whole city went into mourning. 

In the early part of his reign Tiberius bad affected to imitate 
» the clemency of Augus'tus; but he soon began to indulge bis 
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iwtural crueltjfi and t&aaj of the mMt emiaent ime put to 
death under pieteace of high treason. The eimperor^s depravity 
w|fl exceeded i^that of his aiaisteri the infaaxotfi Sejfai^ whose 
dame has passed into a proverb. * This ambitiotn favduRte sscreUy 
aspired at the empm, and applied himself to win the (avoor of the 
prsetoriaa guards: he is alio soeased of having procured the death 
of Dnisua, ^e emperor*! son, sod of having tzied to destroy Agrip* 
pins and her children But fala most eoccessftd project was the 
removal of I^bdrius from Rome, persnadisg him that he would 
have more freedom to bdulge his depraved pascons in Oampinia 
than in the capitaL The emperor choee for his retreat the little 
island of Oap'res, where he wallowed in the most disgusting and 
unnatural vImj while Sejdaus, with an entire army ^ aples and 
informers^ put to death the most eminent Romans, after maldng 
them undergo the useless mockery of a tiish Tib^rius^ however, 
soon began to suspect hie minister, and secret warnings were given 
him of the dang^us projects that Sejdnus had foifaed. It was 
apparently necessaiy, howevmr, to proceed with caution, and the 
emperor felt his way hy withdrawing aome of the bonoore be had 
coofeirecL Finding tiiat the people gave no ngns of discontent, 
Tibdriua sent the cx>aunaader of Ae pr»torian guards i^ivately to 
Home with a letter to the senate, instructing him to inform Sej&nue 
that it contained an earnest recommendation to have him Invested 
with the tribunitian power. The minister, decmved hj' this hope, 
hastily convened the senate, and, on presenting himself to that 
body, was eurronnded by a horde of flatterere, congratulating him 
on his newdigni^. But when the fatal epistle was read, in which 
he was accus^ of treason, and orders given for his arrest, he was 
iiumediately abandoned, and those who bad be^ most servile in 
their flatteriee, became loudest in their invectives and execrations. 
A huizied decree passed condemning him to death, and was put in 
execution the very same day ; a general daughter of his friends 
and relations followed; his innocent children, though of very 
tender yean, were put to death with drcamatanoes cf great bar¬ 
barity; and the numerous statues that had been erec^ to his 
honoor were brokmi to pieces by the fidle multitude. This 
memmble exam^ of the inatablU^ of human grandeur is power** 
friUy described by Javenal, In his satire on the Ysauty of Human 
Wiahea. The passage is thus translated by Biyden ^ 

Some isked for envy*(t power, which pnbtie hate 
Pnrsuec and borriee headlong to their fote \ 

Down go the titles, and the statue ovown’d 
li by base hands in the next river drown’d. 

Tbs guUtltti bo«M and tiis ebariot-wheel ^ 

Ihe esme elfecu of vulgar fury feel: 
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Th« eni^ prepam Ui haimoer the §tt6k% ( 

IHute lo^4 bellowi UffiBg fte profttka; 

8 ^ 0 ^ alBUft tot ^ Roman aaoci, 
Tbefra^flejanoamakiertatha flaoHil ^ 

Form'd is tha forge tlie fdiant bzamia laid 
On aavDa: and of head and limho m made 
Fanil oanii and gridinitfi a iHtofte Utd^en tndi. 

AdMn jrm dean edUt land; and a b&U^ 

ICUk-ndiita aad lugai tod lo tlm Cattail 
S^anui, with a ropa» k dcagged doog« 

The iport and laughter wf the glddj throng I 

* Good Lord/ they erj, * what Etbiq) lipi he bean 1 
Bee what a baag-dog face the ecoandrel weam I 
By JoTOi 1 new coold endure hia tight 

tot, eafi how eame hU monitraa orimaa to li^t? 

What U the ohargep and who the etideooe? 

Tbeeavionof the natkm, and the prinoe?'^ 

* Nothing of this; but oar old Ct ar eent 
A tedious letter to his parliament^ 

* Nay, skt, if Cwar wrote, 1 ask no moee; 

He*s guil^, and the quaetiM^'s out ei door/ 

How goae Uie mob? for that*i a mlgh^ thingi-^- 

, When the king's tromp, the mob are fat the king; 

They follow fortane, and the ooomon trj 
Is still against the rogue condemned to ^e, 

But the eame resy mob, that rascal crowds 
Had cry'd Sejanos, with a shout as loud, 

Had hia designs, by forUme's fawtf blasts 
Succeeded, and the pnsce's age oppiait. 

The emeliy of Tibdriua wu increaeed tenfold after the rconoyal 
of hia farourite: tiie least dzeumatanoe rendered him snapiciona; 
and when once a noUe wae soapectedf hit fate waa sealed* In 
all hia eztrsyaganoee he waa supported by the aer^e aenata; end 
this body, once lo independent, neyer yentored eyen to remonstrate 
against hia sanguinary decrees. At length, continued debauchery 
undermiDed the emperor’s constitution; but, with the usual weak« 
ness of licentious soyerngna, he endeayoured to disguise the state 
of hia health, not merely from his court, hat ^ phystdans. 
Howevar, finding 8eaifa ^proach rery rspdly, be bequeathed the 
empire to Oaiua Oaiy ula, the only aurriyiug sem of his nephew 
and victimrCRnnaa^iu, It is said that he choee this prinoe, 
though aware of hia natural deprarity, that Us own reign 
might be regretted, when oontmtod with the still more sanguinary 
rule of his suceeesor. Soon after hsting tigned his will^ llbdriuB 
was sdsed with a fainting fit, and the courtiers, beUeying him 
dead, hastened to offer their homage to Calig'ula; but the em-^ 
^peror rallied, and there waa reason to fear hia yengeance. Mac'ro, 
the commander of the guards, ayerted the danger by smotheriug 
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tbe weak old^maa witli a weight ot corerifigi» uader pretence of 
keeping him warm (i j>. ST)* In thia reign^ thou^ the forme of 
th^ constitudoiwwere retained^ ite ^dcit tod eahetanoe were en- 
drelj altered; the goyer&ment teoame a eraplete deepotiem; and 
the only iiee of the senate waa to register the edicts of the eoyereigti» 
While Tibdritu waa emperor^ Jeaua Christ was otidfied in Jud^ 
under the proprBtmhip of KSfXB (a4>. 83)* It is said, 

but on yerj doubtful anthoriQ', that TibMui^ haying reo^red an 
account of his mirades, wish^ to have him ewoUed amongst the 
gods, but that his designs were frustrated by the opporidon of 
the senate. 

Coius, snmittaed Cslig^ula, from the military hoots (sa%<9) 
which he was accustomed to wear, was reoeiyed, on hU acceseicm, 
with the utmost enthusiasm by both the senate snd the people, on 
account of the great merits of bis father Oermsnieua. He b^:an 
his reign by liberating all the state prisoners, and dismissing the 
whole horde of spies and informers whom Tibdrius had encouraged. 
By these and other similar acts ot generosity^ he became so p<^uUr, 
that when he was attacked by sickness, the whole tmpxo was filled 
with sorrow, and innumerable sacrifices Were ofifered in eyery tern- 
pie for his recovery. This sickness probably disordmd his brain, 
for in his altered conduct after his restoration to health there* 
appears fully as much insanity as wickedness. Young Tib^us, 
whom he had adopted, was his first rictim; he then ordered sU 
the prisoners in Borne t o be thrown to 

But Calig^uia wss Yot satisned with'^mple murder $ it was his 
tieudish pkasore to witness the sufferings of bis yictuns, and pro¬ 
tract their tortures, in ord^ that they might, as he asid, feel 
themselves dying, finding no one dare to oppose his sanguine^ 
caprices, he began to regard himself as something mme than a 
mere mortal, and to cimm divine honouis; and, finally, he erected 
a temple to himself, and institnted a ooU^fe of prieste to super- 
iutend his own worship. A less but more absurd proceeding, 
was the reverence he claimed for his favonrit# horse ^ cititus, 
whom he frequendy invited to dine at the imperial tahl^ wzl^re 
the animal fed on gilt oats, and drank most costly wines from 
jewelled goblets. It is even said, that nothing but his death pre¬ 
vented him from rrising this favourite steed to. the consulship. 
While the whole city was acandriised hy his outrageous licentious¬ 
ness, men were suddenly astounded to hear that the emperor bad 
resolved to lead on army against the Germans in person, and the 
most extensive preparations were made for his expedition. As 
might have been expected, the campugn wss a mere idle parade: 
but Calig'ula, notwithstanding, clamed the most extravagant 
hooouxs; and finding the senate slower in adulation than hi 

n n 
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expected, eerioualy ccAtempkted the nuMaere of thf entire bodj. 
At length the Bom&tu became wetiy of e monster equally wicked 
and ri^culoua; a eoDepirecy wm jfomed for hie f^eetrnctioa ; md 
he WM dain in one of the penigee of the CSr^eua hj Cbsr^a, the 
eaptdn of the pitttorian goarde (i.d. 40). Hie h«^; lay a long 
time exposed, hut wee finiJiy teteired hhe that of a slave : his 
wife and infut child were murdered by the ooaspirators, who 

Claiiditta, the brother of Gemasicue^ end uncle of the late 
emperorTa prince of weak intellect, raised to the throne l:^ the 
conspirators, whose choice was eanctaoiied by the senate, llie un« 
fortimate idiot, thus placed at the head of the empire, was, during 
his entire reign, the puppet of worthleee end wicked favourites, 
among whom the most infamous were the empresses Messalina and 
Agrippina, the eunuch Pos^des, and the freedmen Pal'las end Xar* 
ds'sus. Bis reign commenced with the punishment of those who 
had eonipirej against Calig^ula: they were slain, not for the crime 
they ha d committed, but because they were suspected of a design 
to restore the andemt emutitudon. Notwithstanding his weakness, 
Cleddius undertook an expedition into Britain, where the native 
. tribes were wasting th^ strength in mutual wars, and he com- 
menced which eventually led to the complete 

subjugation of the* southed part of the island. The senate granted 
him a magnificent triumphal processioB on his return; and Mes- 
saUna, whose infidelities were now notorious, accompanied the 
emperor in a stately chariot during the solemnity. The cruelty 
of the rapreas was as great as her infamy: at her instigation, 
C^udiuB pitiito death some of the most emineoT zfoIRss^'^intr'the 
coQ&Mtion of theu MHuhcs'su{^eitiiBrwith‘ lavish on 

her paramours. At length she proceeded to such an extravagant 
length, that she openly married Bil'ius, one of her adulterers; 
Nai^is'sus, whom she had displeased, gave the emperor private 
inrormatioB of her guilt, and she was sUin in the gardens which 
had been the chirf theatre of her crimes. 

Somi after the death of Messalina, Claddius married his niece 
Agrippina, the mdow of* Domftius Ahenobaribus, by whom she 
had one son, originally called after bis father, but better known in 
history by ^e name of Ndro. The new empress did not, like her 
prodeceasor, render the state subsement to her amours, but she 
grasped at power to indulge her insatiable avarice, boundless 
ambition, and nnpsralleled cruelty. She ruled the emperor and 
the empire, appeared witii him in the senate, sat on the same 
throne during all public ceremonies, gave audience to foreign 
princes and atnbass^ors, snd even took a share in the administra¬ 
tion of justice. She at length prevailed upon Claudius to adopt 
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her child Dopftiua (Nero), «ad eonedtote Urn heir d the eove* 
reigntj, la preference to own eon GlaAdius 

ehewing eome'ri^oe of an intentym to ehaoge the succem^ agm, 
Agrij^ina proctued him to be poiioned hy hie fevourite eunuch 
end the state phjaician luring prerloualj gained o?er 

Burrhus, the eaptun of {Be^rinriaii guards to her intereet, the 
empress conceal^ her hashsAd’e '^ath until she had aeoured the 
armj in farour of her son, rightly judging that the senate would 
» confim the choice of the s<ddiera. 

ydro Olaudiui Caesa r had been nurtuned in the midst of oriinea, 
and educated for the stags rather than the state; he wu still 
a youth of seyenteen, and he looked on the empire as only an 
ecctendre field for the indolgenee of his passions. He soon be^ma 
weary of his mother’s imperiotis rule; and Agrippina^ finding 
herself neglectedt threaten^ to restore the crown to Britaoliious. 
This was the ognal for the destructioo of that young prince: 
poison was administered to him by one of the emperoFs emijisaries, 
and a few hours after his death, his body wss borne to the pile ; 
for so little care had the emperor of concealing his sham in 
the murder, that the preparadoos for the prince's funeral were 
made before the poison was administered. An infemous woman, 
Foppss^a Sabfna, who had abandoned her husband to live in 
adultery with the emperor, stimulated N^ro to sdll greater crimes. 
Persuaded that during the life-time of Agrippina she could not 
hope to remove Octdvia, Nero’s wife, and become herself a partner 
in the empire, she urged her paramour, by every means in her 
power, to the murder of his mother. N^ro himself was anxious to 
remove one whom he so greatly feared; but he dreaded the resent¬ 
ment of the Romans, who, in spite of her crimes, reverenced the 
last representadve of the family of Oorman'icus. After various 
attempts to destroy her secretly had failed, a body of armed men 
were sent to her bouse, and she was mu^ered in her bed. A 
laboured apology for this matricide was ao<m after published, 
which, it is painful to learn, was composed by the philosopher 
Sen'eca. 

The death ot Bur'rhus, whether by poison or disease is uncertain, 
led to a great deterioration of N4ro’s character; for the inflaence of 
that able statesman had restrwed the emperor from many extrava* 
gances in which he was anxious to indulge. TigeUinus, a wretch 
infamous for all the crimes that are engendered by cruelty snd lust, 
became the new mitiister; and N^ro no longer kept within the 
bounds of ordinary decency. Sen^eca was banished from the 
court; the empress Octdvia was divoroed, and afterwards mur¬ 
dered ; finally, Poppe^a was publicly married to the emperor. 
tour through Italy gave K^ro an opportunity of appearing as a 
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linger etk ibe 8Ug« •* N«pl#; asd be wm ^eoanT^ giMafled % 
tba appluad with wfaieli tha Neapolitana and aoma Alexaodriaai 
fad to Ttnil^. Soce «fta^ to i^ftore to Bome^ ^dmdful confla- 
graven, wkieb laatad idna days, daatroyed the greater part of 
city; 1 ^ it waa geaerallj l^eTad the Are bad been kindled 
by the empeior^e oidere. Up«i the ruina of the demoliahed eity 
Jiivo erected to celebrated goUen paliOh> which aeeoiB to have 
been more remarkable for ita Taet extant the richneea of the 
matorialfl need in its eonetmetion^ than for die taste or beaufy of 
the architectural dedgs. To silence the mport of his hanog 
. caused the late calamity, N4ro transferred the guilt of the fire to 
the new sect of the Christians, whose numbers were rapidly in¬ 
creasing in erery part of the emj^ A cruel persecution com- 
. menced} flrs^ aU who openly acknowledged their connexion with 
sect were aireited and tortured; then, from their extorted 
ebnfeesions, thousands of others were seised and condemned, not 
r the burning of the dty, but on the stiU more ludicrous charge 
haired end eumity to mankioA Their death and torture were 
Tited with cruel daririon and sport; for they were either 
covered with the skins of wild beasts, and tom to pieces by 
devouring dogs, or fastened to croesoe, or wrapped up in oombus- 
tible garments, that, when the daylight fidled, they might serve, 
like torches, to illuminate the darkness of the night For this 
tragical spectacle, Ndro lent to own gardens, and exhibited at the 
same time the public divermons tiie dreus; sometimes driving 
a chariot in penon, and sometimes standing among the people as a 
spectator, in the haHt of a charioteerr 
The extrav^mit expexMs o[ the golden palace, the restoration 
of the dty, the emperor's luxuries, and the entertainments given 
to the people, exhausted the exchequer, and led to a system of 
plunder and extortion which nearly caused the dissolation of the 
empire. Not only Italy, but all the provinces, the several con¬ 
federate nations, and all the dtiea that bad the title oi free, were 
I pillaged and laid waste. The templee of the gods and the houses 
of i^viduals were equdly stripped of their treasures; but still 
nongh could sdt be obtained to support the emperor's boundless 
prodigality. At length a cemspiraey ynB formed for to destruc¬ 
tion by Ouefus Piso, in which tiie greater part of the Koznan 
nubility engaged. It was accidently dia^vered; and Ndro 
eagerly sriz^ sudi a pretence fen giviog loose to his eanguinaiy 
dispotitions. Among the victims were the philosopher Sen'eca, 
the poet Ldoan, Pii^ and most of the kading nobles. In tbo 
midst ct the masaacree, Ndro appeared co tiie stage as a candidate 
for tiie prize of musi^ which of oourae be obtuned. About the 
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Mme titte Keidlldd tin empMi Fdppf»% kf iM!» vUle 

pregMot ‘ ' 

a may appeMtmige that ao^ ggp ^a ted BhroeKliat ihauld not 
have driran the Bomsn peofia to tmltf b«t the Icnrar daaaes 
£dlt BOthiog of the impeftil aad diA not aympethiae 

with the caUmitiei of ^ ftoblal, be^Bae the a&decrt o^roeeioDi 
of the aristooraey were etiU remembered. They were^ beeidee, 
gri^fied by a monthly diatrilmtion of nm, by occaeioiial nippltee 
of wum and meat (ectigiarvi d mt i e errt^ f), and by the mag- 
nidcent ehowa of dreus (mimmi). la feet, the periods of 
tynumy were the golden days of the poor; and Kdro was far more 
popular with the rabble than any statesman or general of the 
republic bad ever been. 

Not satisfied with his ItaKan fame, Ndro resolved to display his 
Diuaieal skill at the Olympic gameS| and for this purpose passed 
over into Greece. The applauses he received in this tour ftim the 
spectators so gratified him, that he declared * the titeeka alone 
p^ecUy understand music/ He transmitted a partieular aooount 
of his victories to the senate, and ordered ^anksgivings and 
sacrifices to be offered f<sr them in every temple throughout the 
empire. That no monuments of other victors might remain, he 
GommaadiHi all their statues to be pulled down, dragged through 
the streets, and either dashed to pieces, or thrown into the ccsatnoo 
eeweis. he was thus engaged, the dreadful rebeUion, 

which destroyed the Jewish nation, commenced in Palestine; 
Ces^tius Oan'iis, the governor of Syria, having been defeated in an 
attempt ib besiege Jerusalem, the conduct of the war was in¬ 
trusted to the celebrated Vespdsian. Thoogb K^ro bad been 
greatly delighted by the excessive adulations of the Achwans, he 
did not abstain from plundoring their countary; and Achtfa.sufih[aiL 
more from hit pea ceful, vjsU. tb ft p tha ^ penwa r Mwm^TnilV* 

of’S^sT 

""Soon^after the emperor^s return to Rome, formidable insurrec- 
tians burst forth in the western provinces; occasioned by the 
exccsfflve taxation to which they were subjectsd. J ulias 
descended from the anqenc kings of Aquitain, was the first to 
raise the standard of revolt in Ci eltic Qa uh, of which he wrs 
governor. G al'ba s oon after was pr^ISmeTemperor in Spain by 
his soldiers, aaTwas supported by O^tho^ the 
Ndro was not much disturbed by the rebellion of Vin^dsx; but 
the hostility of Gal^a filled him with consternation. He was, 
however, consoled for a time by the intelligence of the qf, 

the Gauls, who were so completely overthrown by Virginius^^e 
inipeniQ lieutenant, that Vin'dex slew himself in des|S&ffi Tlallta^ 
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would sow luT6 been rained^ bed not N^pbidlufl, whom Ndn) 
had appointed the coUeegoe of Tigellfnaiy eedneed the prstoiian 
guarda to renounce their allegiattoe. The emplror waa imae* 
diatelf abandoned bj all hia minlfteTa and aerranta; he fled tpm 
R<mef aa daought refuge in Ahe bonae of one ^bia 
meoToere he aocax leaned <jhat he Hir bem d eclj^d anemy 
to the Mia, and 

diSf^^m^ Inquiring the nature of this punishment, 

fie was informed that he waa to be placed in a pillory, and beaten 
to death with rods (a.n. 68). At the prospect of auch a cruel fate 
he was filled with hoirori and declared that be would commit 
suicide; hut his courage failed when' he waa about to use the 
dagger. At length, bearing the galloping of the horse sent to 
arrest him, he requested the md of his fr^man Epaphrodftus, 
and receiT^ a mortal wound. He waa not quite dead when the 
ceuturion, sept by the senate, arriyed, and endeayoured to atop the 
blood. N^ro, looldug at him sternly, said, ^ It is too late. Is 
this your fidelity f * and soon after expired. Hb body was interred 
privately, but honourably; and many of the lower ranhe, whose 
&TOur he had won by his extravagant liberalities, lamented bis 
loss, honoured his memory, and brought flowers to decorate hia 
tomb. 

During this reign the provinces were harassed by revolle: 

in addition to those we have already noticed, it may be necessary 
to mention the revolt of the Icdniij^.Britain,, under the command 
of their hoi'oic queen Boadic d^^fihe took up arms to revenge the 
gross insults and injuries she had received; falling unezpeMdly 
on tho Romah colonies and garrisons, she destroyed a great numbtf 
both of them and their allies; and could she have secured tho co¬ 
operation of all the native tribes might have libetaAed her country. 
This dangerous insurrection was quelled by 
who added the bland of A^l^eey to the ^mau .dozniaions; thus 
taking from the Druida, the Becrei instigators of retistance to all 
foreign power, t)^ great centre both of their religion and their 
influence. 

Tbs family of the Csssars, prqwrly speaking, ended with Ca- 
lig^ula: but as both Kdro and Claudius were maternally descended 
from Attgus^tus, they are usually reckoned among ^e members of 
the Julian, or fii^ imperial house. Its eitmcticn, notwithstanding 
the vices of its iMr membeiSj was a serious calamity to the em¬ 
pire ; it led to a series of sanguinary wars, arising from disputed 
succ^on% during which the supreme authority of the state was 
wrested equally from the emperors and senate by a licentious 
soldiery. 
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Ssonov n. thm tk$ £x t mctum tie JuUm to Hat of the Jtrd 

• ^ Fknim Faenify, 

non AJ». 66 m 96. 

' Seb^tius SvLPX'rnjeJiAii^ umTemUj ftcknoirledgdd mventh. 
emperor after the death of N4 f^ waadaeoeadad from aa Uliutrioua 
foiml; that had been emxnm^j diatiagaUbed but warUhe ai^eve* 
meata during the later agea of the republic. He wae now in the 
seTentf-third year of hie age, and^ on aoeotmt of hie iafirznitieei 
traTelled very ^owly towarde Rome. Kymphidiui took advantage 
of this delay, to make a struggle for empire by bribing the prse* 
torian guards; but hia conduct during the reign of Ndro had 
rendered him ao deservedly unpopular, that he was murdered by 
the very soldiers who bad taken bis money, This rash c^piracy 
induced Oal^ba to auUy the commenoemeDt of his roi^ ^ 
unseasonable severities, which gave the more offence to bis 
subjects as they had n^ been anticipated. It was soon discovered 
that the new emperor, however virtuous himself, was the tool of 
unworthy favourites, who, under the saneti^ of his name, plun¬ 
dered the people, and deprived the soldier* of their uaual donative. 
A revolt of the legions in Upper Germany induced Gallia to* 
nominate a successor; he chose Cnaitta^iso, desoendid from the 
old tiiuznvirs Cras'sus and Pom^y, who was greatiy esteemed for 
bis talents, virtues, aod engaging manners. But this appointment 
gave great offence to O'tho, who had been foremost to espouse the 
cause of Gal^ f taking advantage of the discontent of the pra- 
torian guards, he went to their camp, and easily induced iheee 
turbulent warriors to proclaim bim emperor. Gain>a prepared to 
make a vigorous struggle for his crown, but his soldiem reused to 
obey the orders of their commander; and when he was borne in a 
litter to enforce obedience, those who earned him, terrified by the 
tumult, threw down the chmr, and the aged emperor, thus lying 
helpless, was slain by one of the veterans (j uD. 69) . His body was 
treated with the greatest indignity by thdacSous troops; 
his appointed successor, w as murd ered; and the prstorian guards 
threatened destruction to*^l who did not acquiesce in thoir 
decision. 

P'tho, thus raised to the empire, was, during his brief reign, a 
pss^vS instrument in the hands of tbe Uwtious soldiers. Scarcely 
had be been fixed upon tbe throne, when he found that he would 
have to struggle for empire with a formidable riva4JQ^^^]ia,.the 
commander of tbe legions in Lower Germany. V&l^ ana Cssefna 
joined the usurper with numerous forces, and intelligence soon 
arrived of their advance towards Italy through Gaul. Their luri^U 
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in Italy filled Home 'witb constemaHon, wbicb the Hcantione indo- 
lenoe in which O'tho indnlged by no meanatesded t6 abate. But on 
the near approach of danger, amperor Iind a^de his pleasure 
and debancheriea, making the'most rlgoiDue preparations for re- 
siataiice. Most of the proriikoea deck^ in inB faTour, and could 
he hsTe protracted the war^ lie would probably Imve preserred hie 
crown. Bat the pnetorianguarda^wearied of tfaetmuaual hardships 
of a campaign, and eager to retain to the plaaaurea of iht capitali 
demanded to be led instantly agamst the enemy. O'tho withdrew 
;v to a nlace of eaf^, hut ordered bis genemis to giro battle without 
&1&y. The dedsTre engagement was fought at B^drfamim, near 
the banks of the Po: early ah the day, the pnet^au ^uaHs, at¬ 
tacked in fiaak by a Batatiao cohunn, fied in disorder, and threw 
the rest of the army into confuaioo. This unexpectefi disaster gave 
^tel^ius an easy Tictory; and, following up his success, he took 
poBseasion of the Imperial camp. CKtho, hating learned the 
news of the iaattle, contened the rest of the aoldiers, thanked 
them for their fidelity, and intimated his resolution not to permit 
hie life to be the cause of further bloodshed. That night he 
committed auidde, haring only reigned three months. He was 
honourably interred by his soldiers, who showed uscere sorrow 
for his loss. 

\ Titel^ius was a slare to gluttony and debauchery; he received 
; very coldly the congratulations of the senate on Itis viotoiy and 
secession, and he was reluctant to expoee himself to the dangers of 
the turbulences that tbe soldiers, both of his and O^ho'a army, 
exdted in Italy. At length, he made his public entrance into 
Rome, and endeavoured to win the favour of the populace by 
la^ donatives and expensive entertainments in the Oircui. In¬ 
trusting all the power of the state to unworthy favourites, he 
devoted himself wholly to the pleasures of the table, on which he 
aquandered nearly seven millions of money in leas than four 
months. Nothing, however, gave greater scandal to the higher 
ranks of the seuatme, than his aolemnising, with great pomp, the 
obeeiiQiea of Ndr<^ sad compelling the Augustal priests, an order 
consecrated hj, Ttb^rius for superintending the religious rites of 
the Julian family, to attend at ^at ceremony. While he waa thus 
insulting his subjects, and wasting the wealth of the empire, 
fortune, or rather I^vidence, was raiong him up a competitor in 
a distant province. Yespfajan was carrying on the war against 
the Jews with gfeat s^eese, when he heard of the death of NiSro, 
and the election of Gal^: he sent his son to present l^ia 
allegiance to the new emperor; but ore he could reach Italy, Onll^a 
was no more, and O'tho and Vitellius were contending for the 
e&pire. Titus returned to his father, whom be found ready to 
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swear aUegiance to Vhdliaa, Uioug^h tbo arm; wiahod him to 
declaim bimallf empew. Vaapiciaii’a ralucta&oa^ whetli« ml or 
a^cted, was o^prooma >j the ozhortaticm$ of Moctfaw yoveraor 
of Syria, and the tribotary^Qon&reha of the mC, VH^Mitrioadship 
lie had woo by hia jaatice and moderati(». No aocmar did be com* 
meace hia march towards Phuopa, ftan tha legi^ ^^iWteted ia 
lUjT^icum aad Panndoiiv dedarad jji hia fayour; nor waa an; 
prormco on which Vital'litta could ral; for aoppoit axoo^ Africa. 
P^mufl MT ^Xiiu^ 4 t tha head of ni jriaa aimioa, omsed the 

Alps, aod made themaelTea masten of Verona, and at the same 
time the fleet at Rayenna declared in fayour of Ve^Arieou Ctecina, 
who had the priittipal ahare in raiaiag Vitel^ua to the throae^ 
followed the eame ooune; but hie aoldieia diaapproyed hia oon« 
duct, and put him in uona. Primus, adyandsg eouthwarda, 
encountered the forces of Vitelliua, near Ciemdati^ and tQtall; f 
routed them, after a battle which lasted thT^ffBe* d^ afrd a 
great part of the foUowing night The dt; of Cremdoa, after a 
desperate resistance, waa taken b; storm, and the greater part of 
the inhabitants pat to the swor^ Vilena, who went to raise an 
army in the woetem pnmncea to auppoti '^e emperor, waa taken 
prisoner, upon which Oaul, Spain, and Britain declaied in favour 
of Vespisian. 

Vitd'lius at first refused tobeliere the eril tiding^ that reached 
him from eyery quarter; but, at length, on the near approach of 
danger, he hastened to secure the' peases of the Apeonbeir 
Primue, howeyer, by a hasardous march through the snow, forced 
his way oyer the mountmns, and sent the head of Vilens to.be dia« 
played to the imperial army, as a proof ol his suocsss in other 
quartern Immediately Vlteliius was abandoned by his troops; he 
fled hastily to Borne, and reoeiving no encouragement from the 
aenate or people, abdicated hia authority* Borne of the |«setorian 
guards, howeyer, dreading tha strict diadpline of Vespfiaian, com¬ 
pelled the wretched monarch to resume the purple. The city woe 
distracted by a horrid dvil tumult, in which many of the principal 
nobles perisbed, and the Capitol was burned to.the ground. 
Primua, bearing of these dwrdera, adyanced with all speed to 
Rome, forced an entrance into the city, and took the camp of the 
prretorion guards by storm, *^^telliu6 hid himself in the palace, 
but was dJ^yered in his retreat by the licentious populace, ready 
to rise under any pretext through hopes of plunder, lagged igno- 
miniously through the streeta to the place of common execution, 
and put to death with a thousand wounds (▲.!). 60). SBs brother, 
Lucius Vi tenius, who.was adyanciog to his aid with an army 
fibni'fhe “^th of Italy, surrendered at discretion, end waa put to 
death. The factious that had been formed during this disgx^fal 
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Tdgoi of eight moBtba, took adTaoUgo of the ecmfoncw to wreak 
mutual Tougeanoe. Frfmiia, and Ye^4aian*i laoondaAi, Domitlaa^ 
abandoned themeelTea to debaucheiy and plunder: ^ome appear^a 
on die very brink of rum from the^madneei of ita own dtiaena. 
t •, At length, tranquilli^ waa reetoied bf the amyal of VeapdaiaDf 
^^frhoae aeeeaaion diffiiaed unfretfal joy^ Hli fint care waa to 
restore the diadpone of the anny, he found in a sboekiag 
state of demoidixaticKk: he next wriTed the authority of the 
' senate, aupplyisg its dimiaiahed nnka with eminent men from the 
^ proTinces iai colonies; finally, he reformed the courts of law, 
which had long ceased to be oonrto of justice. The rirtues of 
Vespddan, supported by a firm temper, led to a great improTement 
dn the Bodal condition of Rome. His only fadt was an extraya- 
igant lore of money, which, boweyer, was probably exaggerated by 
diose who compart his pardmonions expenditure with the layish 
^trayagaoce of former emperora. 

The early ]^art of his reign was dgnallted by the final terminal 
’ lion of the Jewiih war, and the destruction of Jsrusalem and ita 
|holy temple. It would be impossible to give eyen a faint outline 
< of this memorable war here; suffice it to say, that the Jews, de* 
oeived by false prophets, who promised them a temporal deliverer, 
persevered in thdr rebellion, long after every reasoimble chance of 
suooess had disappeared { that they were divided into hostile fao* 
tions, who fought against each other in the streets of Jerusalem, 
while the walls of ripe dty quivered under the battering engines 
of the eommon enemy $ end th»y refused proffer^ mercy 
when the Roman snsigns were waving above their battlements. 
Dreadful was the puniriunent of this ibted nation: their ci^ and 
tomple were reduced to heaps of shapeless ruins; their best and 
bravest fell by tiie swords of the Romans or each other; most of 
the wretched surviTora were sold into slavery; and the Jews, since 
that period dispersed over the fsee of the earth, have become a 
mockery, a by-word, and a reproach among nations. Tftue and 
his father triumphed together on account of this success, and the 
rich ornaments of the temple were displayed in tiie procession. A 
triumphal arch was also erected for Titos, on which his z»oble deeds 
were sculptured; it oontinues nearly peifeot to the present day, a 
lasting monument of his victories over tite Jewish nation. The 
Batavian war, which threatened great dangers to the Roman do 
mioions in Gaul and Germany, waa concluded ahoutthe same time 
by the prudence and valour of Ceredlis; and Oomagfoe, which had 
b^n psfiQitted to retain its own sovereigns, was reduced to a 
province. 

^^Britaiu had yet been very imperfectly subdued, and the comple- 
flon of its conquest was intrusted to Cnefus Julius Agric'ola, a 
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n^lTe of eel ^bgyed for hia groat mtfrhM m a goDml 

SST gtategmait Hii^iii'eiSerpw was to mom^ island ci 
Aiglesey fir^^the Otdoriosa.^ Qs saoeeas ym owing to hit 
promptitude as much as to his Ttlcmr: ha appoaiad bk ^ midst 
of the hostile conntiT heftva the enag^ kaew of hii hartog pawed 
the frontiers; tad tae Britons, disctmeasted hf a nddaa attack, 
agreed to purchase safct^ hj auhmimioa Tbk adr iptages thus 
won by military prowess, he resolTsd to confirm aod eecare hy sih 
lightened policy* He indueed the Britons to 1^ aride their own 
barharous customs, and adopt the Roman maiaere; hu^ a&ftMtu- 
nately, in giving them a knowledge of the arts of dvilimtioii, he 
kUo inspr^ them with a taste for luxury* He next proceeded to 
attack C aledoni^ ; a fleet was orde^ to examine ti>e coast; 
and by this^^zpedilira Britain was fim diecorered to be an island* 
The Caledonians drew together under the cota nanj^ nf fjglTifmui 
and haaarded a pitched battle wHh the army of Agrie'Aa, in which 
they were utterly routed, and pursued wl^ great iBAghter; hut 
the fastnessee of the Soottisii hlghlizids were obetaeka too fomu- 
dable to be overcome; and the Dorthen pmt of Britain wsis nerer 
subdued by the Bomans* 

Several coTiaidrades were formed aghast VespUan, whose rigid 
nile was found a severe check cm the licenrioaness of the nohlM; 
but they were all detected and punished* At length, Ui dose 
attention to the afiain of state brought cm a mortal diee s e ei He 
retired to bis country-seat for change of air; but the sklcness was 
aggravated by the altamdoo, az^ he died in the seTentieth year of 
hia age (a. p* 78)* He was the second of tiie BomiD emperors that 
died a natural death, though some suspkicm is attaohed to firs fate 
of Augus'tus, and he was the first who was succeeded by hk son* 
Ilia obsequies were performed with extrac^rdiaary pomp bj Titus; 
but the solemnity was disturbed by a Indicroue dicumstanee, too 
characteristic of the age to be omitted* The RomsDS were eo|a^ 
posterously fond of micoies and fiuces, that they were even exhiUted 
at funerals, where actors peraooated the deceased, Imitated hie 
actions, mimicked hia voice, and saririied his peculiarities. At 
Vesp&sian's obsequies, n pantomime named F&vor pemonated that 
emperor, and took an opportunity of attaekhig his paraimimy* 
Imitating the voice of the deceased emper^, he loudly demand^ 
the price of the cerem<niy; alsrge sum was named m reply. * Give 
me the money/ he con&ued, holding ont hk hand, * iai throw 
my body into the Tiber.’ 

Vespdsion was luoceeded bis son Tftns ^ whose flnt action 
after his accession was a sacrifloe of hk TeSbst afTeorions to the 
popular will. He dismissed the beautiful Berenice, daughter to 
Agrip^pa, the last king of Judea, because he saw that hia con- 
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wsim with ft forngner wu diaplauing t6 tlift senate and people. 
Kq# was this the only instacoe of his complaisanoe; he eJIowed 
the spectators to choose thtir awn wtert^iiMiPi in the drcna ^ 
and Im aevar refosed audience to a pedtieser. ’Bjb clemency wee 
[equally femarktbU; he abolirfied the la i r of tveeacii, and sererely 
pQ^aked mes imd.infown«?^ ^ 

* In Iba nrsi* year of his reigii^ Oampinht was alarmed and de^ 
Tftstated by the most dreadful eruption of VesiiTius on record $ it 
laid waste the country for many adles round, oyerwheiming seve¬ 
ral cities with their ^abitazkta, among which Herenlineum and 
Pompeii were the most temsrkable. This was followed by a 
dreadful conflagration at Rome, which lasted three days, and 
destroyed a VRst number of edifices, botii public and private. The 
exertions of Tftus to remedy both these (^amities procured him, 
from his grateful eubjecto, the honourable title of * benefactor of 
the humanVace.' A plague afibrded him fresh opportunities of 
displaying hU native goodness of heart: but these exertions proved 
too much for his constitution; he was seised with a fever, which 
terminated fatally in a few days (A.n. 61). His death diffused 
vnlvemal sorrow throughout the empire; every family lamented 
as if it had been deprived of its nato^ protectory and his name 
hee become a proverbial designation for wise and virtuous princest 

FUvius Domitlan succeeded his brother without any oppo- 
rition, though his character for debauchery and cruelty was si^- 
cientiy notorioua^ He was natursdly timorous, and fear, of course, 
aggravated his sanguinary disposition y yet he professed a passion¬ 
ate attachment to military sports, and possessed so much skill in 
archery, that he could sh^t arrows through the expanded fingers 
of a domestic placed at a considerable distance without ever in¬ 
flicting a wound. In the beginmng of his rrign, he studied to gain 
the frvour of the people by a line of conduct worthy of an upright 
soreteign^-disguising his vices, and affecting the opposite virtues. 
He presented large sums to his ministers and officers of state, that 
they might be reused above the temptation of receiving bribes y be 
refused the inbegitances bequeathed to him, distributing the lega¬ 
cies the nearest relations of the deceased; and he pre¬ 

tended to have such a horror of* shedding blood, that he issued an 
edict forbidding the sacrifice of oxen or any other living animals. 
He confirmed idl the gwits mnde by the preceding emperors, in¬ 
creased the pay the soldiers, and finished, at an immense charge, 
all the public buildings which had been begun by Tftus. 

In tlM second year of his reign he attacked the^J^^, the most 
warlike of the German tribes; and, as the invasion was un¬ 
expected, made several of the peasants prisoners. Hearing, how- 
<frar, that the enemies were preparing an army, he retreated with 
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grant speed; yet the aerrila senate voted turn a triumpb for this 
pretended sudceaa Bu( flAttery could nnl liida the emperor 
his vast infano^ty to whose oos^uestaia Britain were 

tlie theme of utUTareal praise: 4i6 recalled vietoijoua genetal, 
who deemed it prudent to deeUAe a triumphi and retire ii^ the 
aeclusion of private life. From thh forward the isn^itkr 
indulged in the most eanguinary excesMO, patting to deaths with* 
out the form of trial, the most aminent eenatore and knight The 
herd of informers, discouraged and punished daring the piaoeding 
reign, once mors came into favour { ax^ each was their aerivity, 
that the most innocent conversation was fia^uantiy made 
ground of a capital chai^. The infamous vioes the palace 
were so far from being bidden, that they were oatantatiously 
exhibited to the public; and when Bomitfian had thus degraded 
himself in the eyea of his objects to the condition of a besati be 
required to be worshipped as a god, and all tbe streets leadi&g to 
the Ospitol were daily crowded with victims to «be o&red in 
sacrifices before his altars and statues. 

Tbe D&ci and Qdtie, under their gallant king j^SCabCalm/ 
Toded the Koman {it»ntiers, and d^eated tbe genetals sent to 
oppose them in two great htfttlas. DomiVian, encouraged by tbe 
news of a subsequent victory, resolved to take the fi^d in person; 
but instead of marching agmnst the Pfid, he attacksNl the QuAdi 
and Mareomanni, and was shamefully btttam Bisoouraged by 
this overthrow, he concluded a dishonourable peace with the 
Dacians, engaging to pay BecaValus a yearly tribute; but be 
wrote to the senate, boae^g of extraordiury victories; and that 
degraded body, though well aware of the truth, immediately 
decreed him the honours of a triumph. 

Wearied by the tyranny of Bomitlan, Liidna Antdniua, tbe 
governor of Upper Oennany, raised tbe standard, of revolt in bis 
province, but he was easily defeated and sldn. This abortive 
insurrection etitnulated the cruelty of toe emperor; vast numbers 
were tortured and executed, under pretence of having been accom- 
pUces of Antonios. An e^ct was published, banishing all pbih> 
sophen from Itome, and prohibiting instruction in toe liberal 
edencee; for Bontit^ian felt to^ all leazoing wee a aatim on his 
own ignorance, and all virtne a reproof of his in£uny. Bat 
though thus ^rannical, Bomit^an had little fear of rebel-' 
lion; he had secur^ the support of toe troops by increas¬ 
ing their pay, and his splendid estartaismenta rendered him a 
favourite with the d^jnded populace. The adherents to toe 
nstional religion were also gratified by a second general perse¬ 
cution of the Christians^ who were odious to the emperor brauso 
they refused to worship his statues (a.n. 95). Among the most 
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iUv6tri<»u« mart^ in Hie cAU«e of troth oa this occasion wna 
FUviua eousm-gormsA of the en^enar; itboee example 

^vei that the new Teligi<ni was sow hegwming ft> spread am^g 
the highly nuihs of societj« 

It was the custotn of l)<»nitln to inaonbe cox a roll Ae names 
of the persons he designed tb slaughter. One dajr a young child 
with whom he used to ^rert himself tooh this psptt from under 
the pillow on which the emperor was sleeping^ and^ unaware of 
its important oontentSf gave it to the empress Domitla. She saw 
with surprise snd eofistemataon her own name on the fatal liet^ as 
well as ^ose of the imperial chamberlain and the oaptiun of the 
prsstorias guarda> to whom she immediately communicated their 
danger. They at onee considred for his deeteaction, and he was 
muj^ered in his bed (▲.!). 96). The Borneo populace heard his 
fate with indifierenee; but Hxe soldiers, whose pay he had in« 
creased, and with whmn he had often shared hia plunder, lamented 
him more than they had Vespisian or Tftus: it is even stud that 
they would have avenged his fats If a general massaero, had they 
not been reetrained by their officers. 

During Ais reign flouridied a philoeopher, Apolhinius 
whoeeaustare life and extensive knowledge proeu^ lum eo much 
'fame, that he pretended to have the power of workmg miracles, 
and aspired to become tbe founder of a new religion. Like 
I^rthig^oraa, he travelled into the remote east, and incorporated 
in his system many of the tenets H\m± are now held by the 
Buddhista During his life this impostor enjoyed the highest 
reputation; bat, in ^ite of all the efforts of disciples, his 
system, i^r his death, sank rajodly into merited oblivion, 


Sfionev UL Jbom the ExtmeUm of the fret Ftavim FatnQy to 

the lad of the AnUmmee. 

FSOM A. D. 96 TO A.D. 198. 

Doxit^iax was the last of tbe emperors commonly called the 
twelve Cwsars; he was succeeded by 

who was chosen to the sovereignty by a ananimous vote of the 
s^te. He was a native of NarnTa in Umbria, but his iamily 
came oiigintily from Cratd; and we may therefore regard him as 
the first foreigner placed at the head d the empire. Though past 
the age of seven^, be applied hitTHudf to the reformation of 
abuses with all the leal of youth, punishing infermers, redressing 
grievaneea, and ^tablishing a milder and more equitable system 
of tautiou. His greatest fault wis exeeaiive lenity, which en- 
bouregod the profligate courtiers to peieeVere Qi tikoir accustomed 
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pecuktaooa. The tarbukiit pmtoiiAQ ^irdf raie^ •& insomc^ 
tioa, under pAte&ce of evenging the deetii of Docoitlenf and not 
on^ compelled Ihe emperor to abandon auch Ticdma to their fhry 
ae thej demanded^ but actoally Weed him to return'them, public 
thanka for their proper and patriotie oonduet ThU ooti^eoua 
indignity, howerer, produced a highly benedcial reeuii I^er'vi, 
lindkg himwelf deajdjed on aeoount of hia old age and infimitieSi 
reaolv^ to adopt Mar'eaa Ul^ua Trdjan, the gteateat and moot 
deaermg peraon ct hia age, aa hia oolleagoe and auccea^> though 
he had many relationa of hia own who might, without inourring 
the imputatioo of preaumpd^, aapire to tiiat dignity. The news 
of this appointment waa reoeived with great joy hj the senate and 
people, and the aoldien immediately returned to their duty. Boon 
after Ner'ra, while chiding ooTerely an infamous Infmmer, ao 
heatod himself, that he was seised with a feter, which twored 
mortal, in the uteentii mouth of hia reign (s. 2 ). 98)« ne waa 
ranked amongst the gods by his aubjeeta; and IMjan, out of 
gratitude, cau^ serend tenses to be erects to bU memory, both 
at Rome and In the pro^cea. 

Trdju WM ^^hir^.a:6p«iiard, deacesdad from a family that 
had* Bom^ cimm torvfal hmi^nC He was equally great aa anler, 
a general, and a man j free from eyery yice, axoept an oeoadonal* 
iodulgenee in wine. After completely abolishing the triala for 
high treason (jadioia mqf€d4ti$\ he restored aa much of the old 
constitution as was consistaot with a monaichy, binding himself 
by oath to obaerre the laws, Thriving the com&ia for the eleotion 
of dric ofScers, restoring fteedom of speech to the senate, and their 
former authority to the magiatratos. DeceValus having sent to 
chum the tribute gmoted to him hy Domit^iaa, Tiijan peremptorily 
refused to be bound by such adiagracefol trep^, and hastily levying 
an army, marched agmnst the Daciana, who h^ already crossed the 
Danube. A dreadful battle waa fought^ in which the Romans 
gained a complete victory; but so great was the carnage on both 
sides, that linen could not be found to dress the wounds of the 
soldiers, and Tri^an tore op hia imperial robes to supply that want. 
Pursuing hia adyantagea, the empen^ soon reduced Deceb'alna to 
such distress, that be was forced to purchase peace by giving up 
all hie engines of war, and aclmcnriedging hiawlf a vassal of the 
Romans. After some time, however, the Dadan monarch, unused 
to servitude, again had recourse to arms, and was prochtimed a 
public enemy by the senate* Trijan once more took the field in 
person. To facilitate the advance of his army, he conatoiiotod a 
stupendous stone bridge over the Danube, fortified with strong 
castles at both ends; end having thus secured his communications, 
he marched mto the very heart of the couutry, and made himeetf 
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master of ths'capital 106), Doeeb^alui, despab^ of foccesSf 
oonurnttodwteUe; aud^ after lua deatli^ ihiB tcam^ was eaiiljr 
formed into a proyisce, and eorezal Braita and garrisons 

the 6rst ticM planted north cd* the Sanubeg In the same year 
Aralria Petraa was subdued, and annawsd to the emim hy the 
gorenior of Syria. * 

These eueoesses mxdared Trijan ambitions of further oonqnest, 
and he resolred to oontend with the Parthians for the soToreignty 
of Oentral.A^a. He commenced by subduing Anneiiia« which Im 
made a new pmrince, and thence he adranced inio jdeeopotimia. 
A bridge not lees remarkable than that orer tha Danube was con* 
structod across the Tigris; end the Romans paseing this rlyer to a 
country where the eagles had nerer before been seen, ooniiuered 
the greater of ancie nt As syrisu „ _S aleilflia and Ctes'iphon (Ei 
Mo<lam), the c^iUal of the kingdom, wem bedded and 

taken; after which the empezor, deecending the Tigris, dis* 
played the Iteman ataodards for the first time in the Perrian Gulf. 
Thence he sailed to the eoutbeni part of the Arabian Peninsula 
(Aro&Mi JV/ir)i a great part of which he annexed to the empire. 
He is said to have meditated the invadon of India; but was pro* 
bably deterred by conaideruig the greet difficulties with which he 
' would have to oontend in the deserts of Eastern Perda. 

No permanent advantages resulted from these oonqueste No 
soon^ had the emperor returned, than most of the nations which 
he had conquered revolted, and massacred the Roman garrisons. 
The Jews, |mmpted by false prophets, raised a dangerous insur* 
reotion in ^e provinces through which they had bera dispersed; 
after having eozamitted the moat shocking excesses, they were 
subdued and their treasmi punished with remorseless severity. 
TrAjan was making vigorous preparations to regain his conquests, 
when he was atta^ed by drop^ and palsy, which induced him to 
return to Italy. He, however, only proceed as far as Selxnus in 
Cilida, when the disease assumed a mortal diaracter; and in this 
little town the best of the Roman nMmarchs died, in ^e twentieth 
year of his reign (ad. 117). His ashes were eairied to Boma, and 
deposited ufitter the stately column he had erected to commemorate 
his Dacian victenea, though it stood within the dty, where no one 
had ever been buried before. One dain onTrijan's character most not 
be omitted; be sanctioDed the persecution of the Cbiistians, andeven 
when convinced that they were innocent of the atroaous chargee 
brought against them by the Pagans, he cmly forbade inquisitions 
to be made, but oontion^ the punishment <rf all who were accused. 

Andrian, the coutin-gennan and pupil of Trdjan, succeeded to 
the m,pMj it is said, by adoption; but there is some reason to 
doubt Isuth of the assertion. A much stnmger claim was the 
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unanimoui deekiutioi^ltf^e Amtic miM in Um fi»TOiir| whose 
potent chttce Va« ntified bj the senate. AniSem, to preeerre 
peafe, he at one^abendoned all the oooquestB made hy his prede*^ 
ceasors, both in Aaia and .Europe ^deafroying Uie hridgM orv the 
Tigris and Danttbe. On hie return to Boiiie^ ^ eenate offered him 
a triumphi which he had the good eeosb to refuse^ at the Mu>y tune, 
to show moderation and love of tranquillity^ he diTniniabed the 
tnilitary eatablishmenta^ and lowered the taxes throughout tiie em* 

• pire. Sat the yirtoee of Andrian were not nnalloyed; hewasaeruel 

pereecQt^ of the Jews and Christians} he showed Umeelf to be 
influenoed by unworthy fsTonritea, snd too often loot an w to the 
tales of slsnderers and Deeming that all pacts of the am'* 

pire had a daim to &e protection of the aorairngn, he rsaolred to 
make a tom through the promcea, and began his couise l^^ting 
Qaul, Gennanyi and Britain. He fbuod the Britonc far adrayeed 
in civilization; but no longer able to contend irith the barbaroue 
Caledonians. In order to check tile inouzsiona of thead aavages^ he 
Greeted the first Boman wall from the Eden to the Tynei as has 
been mentioned in a praoeding chapter. 

He twice visited Asia» and orde^ that a Boman oolmy should 
be established at Jerusalem^ whose name he changed to .fflia 
Capitolina (aJ). 131). The intKKluctioQ of idolatry the holy 
dty provoked a fierce insurrection of the Jews, headed' hy an tm- 
poetor calling himself Bar-Cdofaab (tAs som a s6r), who pre¬ 
tended to be the expected Uessiah* After a sanguinciy war, 
which lasted three yean, the in&tuated insurgents were subdued^ 
but their revolt was pnaished by the most horrible cruelties, mid 
their name and nation were all but eztenninated. 

While Andrian continued in the Eas^ UMos JulUnus, the 
moat eminent lawyer in the em^re, was employed in compiling 
the edi ctum perveim m, a code coniaining all the laws which had 
been^publisn^ by IH? pneton in their annual edicts. This cele¬ 
brated statute ^ve permanenoe and uniformity to the ^stem of 
Bomoa jurisprudenoe, and in some d^ree rmsed law to the digni^ 
of a science. Athens, which had long been neglected, nati^ly 
engaged the attention of a soveretga so enthuaiastmally attached 
to literature and the arts as Andrian. He completed many of im 
bnildings, which had xemained mcomplete linoe the fall of the 
republic, and added so many new edifices, that a whole quarter of 
the city was called after his name. In commemoration of the 
great l^nefits he had e<mfened on the emjuxe a was struck 
in his honour, bearing the inscription BaiibaUn 4tbi$ Urrdrum^ 

* to the Restorer cd the World.* 

On bis return to Borne he fell into a lingering itiipawi^ and 
adopted Com'modus Vfrus as his suec c siot} but he soon repented * 
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big ebaiee of % weak, debucbed jovmg mao, whye constitutioD 
was gntitij impaired hj hij gidltj excessea. Wlien he *wag luf* 
fldentljr reeorered, he retir^ to Jtis mtgnifloent^Wla at IWculum 
(7VeelQ» ^bere be sank isto the mme filthj debaoiChery as Tib4^ 
rius at Oapi<iB. These expeesee brought on a relapse; uokDess 
rendered him cruel azid jealous, and some of the most eminent 
men ot Rome mre sacrificed to bis diseased snspidmis* On the 
death of Ydrus, Andrian adopted Tftim^to^ m^ op coDditi<m of 
bis adopting Marictis Aurdliiis nd\SSS^S^§on of his fonner* 
choice. Scaredy bad this arrangemeDt b^ completed when the 
emperor’s ailments were aggraTated to such a d^pree, that no 
medidaet could give him r^ef: and, tluough impatience of pun, 
he made seTsral attempts to commit suidda. Hoping for some 
relief fiom ba^ingi he removed to Baim, where he soon died (a.jk 
1S9). A littk before bis death, he composed some yeaees on the 
state of the soul when separate from the body, which deaerve 
to be quot^ 

AniAulSt ▼tgulSf bltndnlgp 
Hotpci, commqtte coiporia, 

Qw nose ftbibif in lo^ 

PilUdalt, oedule? 

Keo, ttt aolca, debit Joooa 

They have been thus happily translated by Hr. Prior 

Poor, little, pn^f fluttcriDg thhia, 

Kutt we no looser lire together? 

And dost thou pnine (hjr boreriog wing. 

To take tbj* flight, thoa kaowest not whitlur ? 

Tby hamoroui rein, thy plsiaiffg fdly, 
lit eU neglected, ell forgot: 

An4 peneive, wevering, melsneboly, 

Tbott dread'it and bop*f^ then knov’it not what 

Andrian, by bis cruelties towards the dose of bis reign, provoked 
public hatred to such a degree, that the senate was di^osed to 
annul all bis acts; but the sotrMlM of Antoninui, andtlw fear of 
the soldifn, with whom Andrian had heui a gretf favourite, in¬ 
duced thmn not only to abandon tbcdr intention, but to enrol him in 
the number ot gods, and ord^ temples to beerected to his honour. 

immediately after bis aecessimi, gave bU daughter 
Faustina in marriage to Kar'eus Aurdius, procured for him the 
tribunitian and procuisular power from the senate, and assoeiated 
him in dl the labours of government; but he showed no regard 
for the profligate young Vflms, whoee sdseonduet he tolerated 
solely fr^ respect for the memory of Andrian. The mild and 
tterdfbl reign of this emperor, deservedly sumamed Hus, was 
undoubtedly the most tranquil and bappy to be found in the 
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Boman aiina]& He euepexuled the peneeotion of the Ohriatiaosl 
throughout tAkOUpn^ ead ordered that thedr accume/ehould W 
puaieM as eeAmmeton. Pe%M pievaOed tbio^ tiie iriw 
dominione of Borne ; the firtoee of the eorerrign oondHeted thdi 
effBcdoo of fbteignere^ end dSftent n^lioQe ehoee him to arUtmtek 
theur difleMooea. For the flnt time die goremme&t of the pro-l 
▼incee eogaged die earnest attention of ^ eorereign: ^ Ueu*| 
tenants of ^ empmor, peroeiyiog that their condnot ime deeely^ 

* watched, ceased to oppreu those indnsted to their charge; and; 
instead of earing their rerennee wasted to s^ y port a profligate 
court, or gimtifya degraded populace,theprorinc^ beh^ puhUe ^ 
acbocdi erecM for the isatraction of Tenth, harbonre leaned out 
and repaired, new marts ^ trade opened, end erery exertion made • 
to rea^e the magnificent project fomed bj Al^xiain die Orsat^ 
of constituting an exnpim whoaa parts diouid be held together bj 
the bonds of commerce and mutual intereet After a uarful leign 
of twentr^two years, the prosperity of which is best prorsd by its 
affording no mateii^ for history, he died of a feter at one of his 
villas, bequeathing nothing beyond his own private fortune to his 
(amily (A,n. 168). The Bomans vensrated so highly the memory 
of this sxeellsnt monsrch, that during the greater part of the ansu^ | 
ing century, every emperor deemed it essential to hif popularity : 
to assume the surname of Antoo{iius» 

Marieua Aurtiius, sumamed the Fhiloaophsr, on account of his 
attachment to the doctrines and austeritiea of dm Stoics^ succeeded 
to the empire; but his power was shared by Lddus Vdrus, to 
whom he gave his daughter in marriage. He took, however, an 
early opportunity of sending his unworthy colleague from Borne, in¬ 
trusting with the command of the anny sent agtinst the Par- 
thians, who had ovemm Syrik Vdrus took up retidenee at 
Antioch, where he abandci^ MmjiAlf to every species of infamy 
and debauchery, while the conduct of the war was intrusted to 
his lieutenants. Fortunately, these officers were worthy of the 
high trust confided to them; th^ upheld the reputation of the 
arms in four brilliant campaigns, and ccsqusied some of 
the principal titles <tf Perthia. 

While V&us was disrating himself in Asia, Home enjoyed 
happinees and tranquillity under the msrciflil but firm admiaktra- 
tioD of Aordlius, But this prosperity was inteirupted by the 
return of Vtoia, who came to ehilm n tiiumph for Uks victories 
obtained by his officers. Tbs eastern simy unfortunately Imoght the 
plague with it into Europe; infection was communicated to every 
province through which they passed: the violence of the pestilence 
did not abate for several years, and among its victims were some of 
the most illustrious men in Rome and the printipsl dries of Italy* 

s fi2 
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Scarcely liad Hit affain of the Sast been inanged^ when a 
daDgetooi war was oommenced by the 

man froatim: both eo^eten took the field at tiie yorj 
opezkii^ of eampidgn, Varos fell a 'Tictim to hie iatempemnoe 
(a.a. 171)r Aurflku hooovred hie trmoirm with >4 xnag^fie^t 
fuoaraly ead eren penuaded the eenete to enrol thie alterable 
debaoehee in the number of the gode. The emperor now deroted 
hia entire attention to the condiuA of the Omraan war; hut in the 
first engagement the^Jnm ^ were routed wiA gtyt daugh ters 
and it wat only by the tne imperil hmltux^ and 

crown jeweltj that a eum could be rai^ tuffioient to repair their 
great lottea Aurfiiut, haTing by thit aamifice aatembled a freeh 


army, toon lettored the fortune of the empre. He toede up hia 
reaidenoe at Su^mium (SinniA\ and from this central pontaon 
directed the moTements of hie offioen, whom ha had commanded 
to harass and wear out the barbarians, by marches^ counter* 
marcbee, aa^ atimiehee, rather than peril tfadr armies in pitched 
battles. Once only he aband<med this prudent p<dicy, adrancing 
beyond the Danube into the tenitory of the Quidi. ThiB temerity 
hod nearly prored his ruin: the barbarians, craftily pretending 
flight, drew the Bomans into a barren defile, where the anny waa 
on the point of perishing by thirst In this distrose the Koznane 
wore reUered by a great thunder-storm; the lightning fired the 
tenta of their enemies, and the nin reliered their pressing wants. 
The barbarians, believing thie ersnt miraculous, at once submitted ; 
and Aurelius was, for the seventii time, ;wocliimed Imper&tor by 
the senate. Mazzy ancient fiithem ascribe this seasonable shower 


to the prayers <rf a Christian legion in the imperial army ; but the 
evidence 1^ which the miracle is supported has been more tban 
once shown to be a fraudulent falsification. 


la consequence of this success, the German nations besought 
terms of peace, which Aordlius readily granted, ae he was anxious 
to suppress a dangerous rebellion in the £a^ where his lieu¬ 
tenant, Avid^ttg Css^aios, had proclaimed bhns^ emperor. But 
Cas^siusj.^oQg&VfemSdable rival, had not Uie prudence neces¬ 
sary for success in a dvil war; he di^usted his soldiers by the 
excessive severity of his discipline, and was murdered by one of 
his own centurions, Aurdlius diowed great regret for the de¬ 
struction of his rival, lamenting that he had been deprived of an 
opportunity of evini:^ mercy. He fc^bade the prosecution of 
those who had jmned in the revolt, and took the young family of 
Cos'sius under ^ own protaotiom Having restored tranquillity, 
the emperor returned to Borne, which he entered in triumph with 
hie son Oom'modua, vriiom he had recently declared his successor, 
aod invested with the tribunitian power. 
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' The pereecu^n of the Christieni hed boM renewed m thU 
lieign^ probeblf^t the ioetigetaoD of the Stoio phUoeophen, to 
whom the eupeflor purity of the Chrietien 4oct^ee*^7e great 
offenoe; asd amoog the moet lUuitriout rktlms oi imperial 
bigotry waa the celebrated Joe^tin tfaf^tyr^ whoee ^<Jogiee for 
OhrUtianity^ addreeeed to the emperore Autocue aad AtirdiOi, axe 
amoog the beet, ae well aa the earliest worica, writtaa to refe^ the 
caliunniee with which in every ege the true ftith haa beem assailed. 
* Towards the close of hm reign the emperor became mm tolerant j 
some eay, in consequence of the miraculous shower; others^ with 
more probability, ascribe the change to his haring learned the 
falseb^ of the charges brought against the Ohrist^is. 

Auidlius had not been long in Rome when rm wasuneaq^ectedly 
renewed along the Rhioe and Danute. The great migration of 
nalioiis, wbi^ was*^09 'luflg'to^'Sange the entire faoe of the 
civilised world, had now commenced, and the German ^bee iJong 
the frontiers, pressed forwards by ho^es in thrir rear, were neces¬ 
sarily forced to encroach <hl the limits of the empire. So for¬ 
midable was the invasimi, whose cause wee as yet uolomwn, that 
the emperor found it necessary to take tbe field in person. He 
gained seTerol important vktoriee, and wae preparing to reduce 
Oormauy into a province, when he was seised with a ^lent feyer 
at Vindob^a (Fwana), to which he fell a yietim in a few days 

The glory of the empire may be said to Itaye expir^ 
vritb Aurdliui: he was the last emperor who made the go(^ of 
his subjects the chief object of his goyemmot; and he was one 
of the few princes who att^ed a high rank loUterature. I£s me¬ 
ditations, which have come down to our time, oontsdn a summary 
of the b^t rules for a virtuous life that haye eyer been deyiaed by 
unasristed reason or simple philoeophy. 

Com%odus was tiie first emperor that was bom in his father*$ 
reign, and the second that recriyedthe emjore as a paternal inhe¬ 
ritance. He had be^ spiled in youth by his mother Faustina, a 
wommi of very yiolent passions and sanguinary temper, who cor¬ 
rupted her son*a mind both by precept and ezunple. His de¬ 
baucheries exceeded those of all his predecesam in extmvagance 
and iniquity: even his own risters became the yietims of his lust, 
and one of them, having reproached him, was murdered hj his 
hand. All his sports were cruel: he kyed to roam through 
the streets wounding and slaying the un8UB{ucious passengers; 
he frequently contended with the gladiatm on the public 
stage, and delighted to display feats of strength, for his 
muscular powers were unrivalled. But he showed no dispo- 
ation for foreign war; on the contrary, he concluded a peace^ 
with the Qui^ and Marcoman'ni, al^ndoning the territories 
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tittt had been ccE&qaered hj bie Either. An attempt mede 
to tbie mooetaTi in tiie thiid jeer cf rags, etimn* 

Uted bifl attonl cruelty to tbe moet MTtg^ezeeea: hie^ee* 
uming a blow at bim with a digger^ ezcUmed^ 

Miate iende thee thie I * and^tbough the mu^er wae pmented by 
the prompt intaifemce ef tbe guaida, the wordi ca^ deep into 
tbe empercv'e breaet, and thenceforward he diowed inyeterate 
Bu^ioion uid hatred to tbe whole body of eenaton. Scarcely bed 
be eeceped tbit danger when be wae exposed to one more fomud-' 
ablej ariAng fttnu tbe war ot tbe deaertera. A conmi<m soldier 
named Mat^nue, guilty of tbe unueual crime of abandoning bia 
colour!) aaaembled a ba^ of robbare in Oaul, and beiiig jmned by 
profligate! &om every part of tbe empire^ pillwed and laid waete 
that province. Being reduced to great atruts by tbe exertiona ol 
Peecen^niua Niger, Mater^oua divided hie men into aeveral mall 
band!, and pa^ed privately with them by different ways into 
Italy, deeig^g to murder Com^modue it a public festival, and in 
tbe oonfuritm arise tbe empire. Tbe conapiratora reached Rome 
in eafe^; but juft as the plot wea on tbe point of exploding, they 
were betrayed by their aocomplicea, arrest^ and put to dea^. 

An alanning ineurrecdon ht the Romas populace, directed not 
BO much against tbe emperar as his minister Clean'der, wee pro¬ 
duced by tbe exhortations of an usbnown woman. Tbe prcetorias 
horse charged the multitude, but were defeated with loss, aa 
cavaby generally are when acting against a mob in narrow street!. 
Com'm^}i $9 alarmed by the tumult, aacrifioed bis mimster, end 
tbe fury of tbe Romans was appeased. 

Having furmsd tbe wild project of entering on tbe consular dig* 
ni^ armed as a Radiator, and marching in procession from tbe 
gladiatorial school instead of the palaoe, be was so enraged by tbe 
remmistrences oi bis ccmcubine Uaricia, that he reeolved to put her 
to death. She acridentally discovered her danger, and detrimined 
to murder Com'modua; h^ng aided hy some officexe of the house¬ 
hold, she strangled him in hU bed (a.s. 192). No eooner was his 
death ImoiA, tium tbe aenate, without writing t<a the letuni ot 
day, aesembM hastily, annulled his acta, all his statues to 

be thrown down, and denmuded that his body dtould be dragged 
through the atre^ and cast into tbe ^ber. Tbe latter indignity 
was prevented hy a private and hntx^ funerei. 

Bsclimr W* JFbr0ign Comnurce of its Xommm m ^^e Ag$ ^ the 

ArnUmmu^ 

I Iv the reign of Augua^tui be justly celebrated for the perfection 
of Roman literature, those of tbe Antoninas^ including er«i that of 
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the ^cked Corn'mciuM, deeem to be honoured for the great im- I 
proremects m^e in trade and eomxseree, eeped^jh^the opening: \ 
of nev commtS^Uona with India. Ta d^mor . or P^ fai yw^ the ; 
wondroue city of the deeert) diataet only nuiei from vie 

Euphratee, od about one hundred asd aafenteea neafeot 

coak of the Uediterraneao, waa the eeate ot the teda between 
Europe and Southern Pema, including the eo un teiee bovdering on 
the ^due, and the dietricte now atta^ed to the Bombay preai- 
« dency. la conaequence of the great exports that this trade natu* 
rally cauaed from the harbouji of the Letant, numben of Syrian 
merdhanta settled in Bome^ many of whom attmned the Ugheet 
honours of the state. It would ^ipear that some merehttti used 
a more ncvtheni route^ by the Caspian and Oxus; for we find the 
Boman geogr^ihers t<^rahly well aequrated with the countriea 
that now form the longdomi of Ehira and Bockhara. The 
ca»vao*roate acroea AsU^* howsTeri commenoed at Byiaaoumj 
(CvHstmiincpIs)^ which waa long the seat of flourishing commerce * 
before it became the metropolia ol an em^re. Haring p asse d the: 
Boa'phorus^ the merchant adrenturers proceeded through AnatoUa/i 
and croaeed the Euphrataa near Hierap'olia thence- 

they proceeded to EebaUna (Samadm)f the indent capi^ of the 
Medea, and Hecatompyloa {Damoffhm), the metrop^ ef the. 

Farthiana Thence they proceeded circuitoualytoHyrcllda(/<Ny'aR) 

and A'ria (JSTaraQ. Finally they came to (SaOA), long the 
principal mart of Central Ada. From Bictra there were two 
cararaa-ioutec, one to North India, over the weatem part of. the 
Himalaya, called the Indian Oaucasoa (Smdt ATtfsA), the* other 
towards frontiers of Serloa (C%m), OTer the mountain* 
ehdn of Imaua {BMr Taff)f thr^h a winding raeine which waa 
marked by a celebrated station called the Stone Tower, whose 
mins are said still to exist, under the name of ChiM or the 
Forty Columns. Little was known of the ommtries betwesB the 
ImSus and Serlca, which were probably traversed by Bactrian 
rather than Eoropesa merchants; but the road waa d^crihed as 
wonderfully diffitwt and tedious. 

As the progieas of the cariTans waa Uahle to frequent interrup**^ 
tiona from the Parthiana, and tiie conTeyanoe of manufactured^ 
dike through tiie deeerts very toilaome, tbe emperor Antoninus, 
attempted io open a communication with the Chinese by sea. Of; 
this singular tranaaetioii no record has yet been found in any of the 
Greek or Latin authors; but M. de Guignea diacorered it stated 
in a very old Chinese historical work, that an emhsaay had come 
by sea from Antun, the king of the people of the western ocean, to 
Yan-ti, or rather Han*buin*ti, who ruled orer China in tbe hun* 
dred and sixty-sixth year of the Christian era. The name and dat^ 
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Buffidentlj identify Ant\ia with Antonfnas^ and the projected 
intercourse was well worthy the attendon of enUghtened 
emperor} but nothing is hnown Mpeeting th^f^results of ^e 
embassj* * 

We haye already mentioiied the great iimrease of intercourse 
between Egypt and India, When the former eonn^ was goyemed 
by the Ptolemies. The nayigation was long confii^ to circuitous 
yoyages round the peniosnla of Aralna and the coasts of the Penian 
Qidf} but about a centnry after the estabUshm^t of the Poman 
dominion, Har^ylua^ thei»nunandero f a ship lon g engaged in the 
Indian tr^^ oUerythg tbe regulmr" thn^eT^ the periodical 
winds, yentured to steer from the Angn^Htb Durm (Strops of Bab^ 
ol-M<mdeby or ^ (he OaU of Teanf) ri^t aeroM the Erythrman sea 
(Indian Os«dM), and was waft<^ by the western monsoon to 
Musiris (J/or/oft), on the Malabar coast This great improye* 
meat was deservedly regarded ae of the highest importance; and 
the western monsoon reoeiyed the name of Har'palus, in memory 
of the courageous nayigator who had turned it to such a good 
account. 

^ The route of the Egyptian trade under the Bomans has been 
described with consider^le aocorac^ hj Pliny. Cargoes destined 
'for India were carried up the Nile in boats to Cop^tos (Ohoufi), 
thence they were transferred by earayans to Mj^osHor'mus 
(Coumr)i or Berenice {StMesH). The latter, thongb the longer, 
was the more frequented road, because the Ptolemies had raised 
excellent etations and watering-places at conyenient distances along 
the road. From Berenice the fleet sailed in June or July for 
O'eelis (G^stfe), at the mouth of the Arabian Oulf, and Caxti (Far- 
taih\ a promontory and emporium on the south-east coast of 
Aral^ Felix. Thence they steered right across the ocean for the 
Malabar coast, and usually made Musirie in forfy days. They 
began their royage homeward early in December, and generally 
enoountered more difficulty on their returD, on account of the 
unsteadiness of the winds. 

The chief imports from India were s^eea^ and 

m uslins. I nhere is a singular confutton in the authors 

between t^ie finer cotton goods and manufactured silks, which has 
led to their mixing np the Chinese and Indian trade together. 
The principal exports were Ught woollens, ohequered linens, glass, 
wine, and bullioiii 

Com'modus, with a proyidence which ootxld scarcely hnye been 
expected f^m him, miule some efforts to open the dd Cartha* 
ginian trade with the interior of Africa} but the result of his 
labours is unknown. He also paid some attention to the corn-trade, 
so essential to the prosperity of his central dominions, when Italy* 
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had long ceased to produce auffident gnin fer the lu^ort of its 
iohahitaote ;^d he eetaUished a comply to com inm 

t^rthem ASti\ wh^eyer the crops m SgTpt 
The trade of the Bla^ Se^ so flourishing b the age of the 
Greek republics, appean to hare been greatly dioimahed after the 
KoiBans became masters of the oSuntries at botii sides of ike 
MgeAn ; and it seems probable that little or no oonxneree passed 
through the straits of Hercules Oibrdtar) into the 

Atlantic ocean, hi consequence ot this chenge^ the amber-trade 
was traasfened from the coasts of the northm sea to the banks 
of the Danube, and the barbarous tribes who brought it from the 
shores of the ^tao are said to hare been astonished at the prioes 
they receiyed for what eeemed to them so useless a commodity. 
Fors were purcheaed from the Scythian tribes; but this branch of 
trade appears oerer to hare be^ of any great amount The 
British tin-trade was rather neglected by the Romans; indeed, it 
appears to haye been raonopoUted by the Oaula, and consequently 
was confined to the British channeL From this alight sl^h it 
will be seen that the Romans were not naturally a mercantile 
people. We must now return to the history of the dyil wan and 
reyolutimis which frustrated the plans ot the Antonines for 
making commercial pursuits the source cf unity and happiness to 
the empire. 



SsoTiorr V. From the Estindion of ih$ Ffavim FamOff to the 
EdMMment of MUitarjf Deepotiemy after the Mwder of AJej> 
fmder Sevenee, 

VROU 1S$ TO A.I>. 286. 

Arrss the conspiraion had murdered Comisodus, they pro¬ 
ceeded to the house of PuVlius HelMus Per^tinaz, and decland 
that they had come to offer him the empire, as bring &e person 
who best deserred soyerrign^. Per'tinaz it first beliayed that 
this was some plot ibr his destruction; but on brtiier inquiry, 
haying learned that Com^odus was really dead, he proceeded to 
the pnetorian camp, and was saluted emperor rather reluctantly 
by the guards. He met a much wanner reception from the 
senators, who expected that his firmness and yirtue would be dis¬ 
played in checklog tiie tuihulenoe c€ the. soldiera, now the rea} 
masters of the empire. Nor did his condnet disappoint their ex¬ 
pectations : he diminished the lavish ezpanditore of the palace, 
restored the property tiiat his predeomsor had unjnstiy e<mfiscated 
to the rightful owners, and punished those who, by false infor¬ 
mation a, had stimulated Com'moine to cruelty. These reforms 
endeared him to the senate and people, but provoked the anger 
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tke turbolflnt pwt^u&A: three d» 7 S eftar 1 m aocwioQ, they 
attempted to make l^Tlaa empero^ but that aen^or fled from 
their visimo^ end eou^ltthdter iriA Per^tix^ bAeelf. Their 
next dioiee ir« the conetil£al'ccs ehowed eqw reluctence io 
acc^t the precarioue etation. Tl^ emperoTi to pmeottiie locur* 
renee of eimUar oatragW; prepared to raetore the aamaat militaiy 
diedplise; but thie exasperated the mutiiieerB still more, and a 
parQr of ^em, breaking soddenlj into the palace, slew Pu'tioax, 
after a brief reign of less than three montha. The Romans 
lamented, but did not Tenture to reyenge bis death; most of the 
citizens shut ^emselves up in their houses, leaving the aoldiers to 
choose a master for the empire at their dismtiom 

When the prsstoriaDs heard ^at Per'iiDax was dead, they 
issued a proolamation, declaring that the empire was for sale, and 
would be giren to ^e highest Udder* ^^(Hus Juli&nus, the 
wealthiest man in Rome, ofiered to beooOT'tf"purdiaBer: his 
money, and bis promise that he wonld restore all things to the 
condition in which they were under Com'modus, eo pleased the 
dissolute soldiers that they proclaimed him emperor, and com* 
palled the senate to recognise their choice* But the Roman popu^ 
lace showed their in^gnation at this scandalous traffic by showering 
curses and reproaohes on Didlua whenerer he appeared in public, 
and eren aasaiUng him with stcmes and other missiles. The weak 
emperor bore these attacks with great equanimity, rUying for secU'* 
ri^ on the prmtorians, whose favour he secured by fresh largesses. 

But though Bidlus, by the faroor of the household troops, was 
able to secure himself in Rome, he could not secure tiie respect or 
allegiance of Uie provincee; and the distant armies, deeming that 
they bad as good a right to confer empire as the pnstorian cohorts, 
oSered soremgnty to their commanders. Three oompetitors toge* 
ther appewed to contest the throne with the ambitious merchant; 
Clddius A11>hins. in B^itsin, Peii^'niua.,2ftger«Q^ Syria, and 
Pfi^tinTas ^Ta. Udius prepared to meet the 

storm with mott fortitude toaa could hare been expected: he 
conroked t]^e senate, and had Sev^rus, the nearest of his rivals, 
declared a public enemy; he also sent deputies to exhort the 
Illyrian solffien to return to their alle^anoe. But the unfortunate 
emperor was betrayed by his own ofScen; the deputies tendered 
their homage to Sev^rus, and oxborted him to expedite his march 
towards RomOk The tajad advance of the Dlyrians, the capture 
of Ravenna and toe Roman fleet, and toe desertion of the troops 
sent to guard toe passes of the Apennines, so alarmed the pis* 
torisna, that they resolved to abandon XHdlus, and make terms 
with Sevgrua They oommuoioated their resolutions to the consul, 
wno forthwith convoked the senate* A decree was passed for the 
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depoaition snd dea& of ud ere it wu aaroUad, the Ijtad 

of execationeiy wee on its merdi te tbe peieoe. Didlue wu foud 
trebling and\ teen, reedjr to Megn mufimf provided hie Ufa 
might be tspmi. At ngfat dt the armed bn^ he 
* Whet crimeheTe 1 committed ? iriioee life heTC I taken 
But hit remonetraiicee were cut thoft hj one of the eoUieiii who 
etruck offhitheetL The bodp waa eipoUd to fawoH tad mo^eiy 
in the public etreetii end that ended &e two moalht* leign of the 
» ^ impei^ merchant* 

at be epproeebed Borne, ienied oiden for the ezeon* 
tioD of ell who hod thered in ^ murder of Per^tmez, end fof 
ditbending the prstorien eoborte; but he ehooe new gnerd% four 
timet et nnmerout, in the piece of thoee he had diuntteed, which 
filled Rome with soldiery end proved the fruitful tooroe ik maajr 
fhture ditorders. Having eondliated AUnmn by procuru^ for 
him the titlee of Cmu ^ emperor from the ecBete, be ma^ed 
to contend againet Peecen^mue Niger ia the Eaet, previoutly in¬ 
ducing the eenate to declare him a public enemy. Hie progroei 
appears to have been uninterrupted until be reached Oyticue, 
where he routed the lieutenant of hit rivals and by thit victory 
gained poeseetioo of Iiower Atia. Niger did not de^air, but, col¬ 
lecting a numeroue enny, oocupied the mountiun^pitese bebeeeD* 
Cilida and S^a, posting hit main body along the Xs'eut, where 
Alexander and D^ut had long before attended for the aove* 
reiguty of Ada. After teveral engag^entt, Nigy wa e eopjJet^ 
defeat^: be attempted to aeak aafety among tiie Pm^iana, but 
v^ orertahen near Antioch, and put to death 18A), Sev^rua 
made a cruet uee of hie victory, slaughtering without mercy all 
who had frtvoured the cauee of hit competitor. Byxantium re- 
mdned faithful to the defeated general er^ after ^ death: it 
tuttained a dege of three yeard duration; but wia finally taken 
by storm, its i^aUtanta sold ai slaves^ and He wiUa lardled to 
the ground* 

Thus euccessfol, Serdme resolved to destroy Al^tinue^ wfaoee 
suspidons be had calmed while he waa engaged in war with Niger* 
He first attempted to remove him by iSMsduation; hat Ayhinua 
discoTered the plot, and made Tigw^ue preparations for open war* 
This second conted for empre waa decided in Gaul; AlSdsinv 
having been completely rout^ zmt Lugddnum (i^oa#), oommStted 
suicide; and Setdius could* oi2y vuhl Ul (Bllt^ qdte on a sense¬ 
less carcase. The friends A11)inua met the same fate as the 
partisans of Niger. Sevdrue retomed to Rome, whose be insulted 
the senate by pronouncing a laboured eulogy on Oom^modus, and 
imitated that wicked monarob*e example by sentencing to a cruel 
death the most eminent of the nobili^. • 
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^ JOE. .milled the emperor to Am He wta 

Accomptjued hj hU sou Cmcil^ and GrtU, who ;fi6re, their 
&thw^ Idtrned in campe £nm ^er^rm ^tiiued dietin* 

guiihed ettcceie; he captured Salhtl^; ii ^ and Bab^ylon; 

but he was compelled to raiee ue ei^ of Qat^m {SadAr), wQeh 
hid previoudj baffled the dxertionB of Theeo exploits 

might have procured the empire all the adTSixtiigei to be derived 
from the rule of a gallant soldier^ had not SsTdros chosen for hia 
prime miniater Planti&nua, the captain of the pratoriu guards; a 
man of insatiable ayarioe, -whom ho intrusted with almost absolute 
power. The ruin of the premier^ however^ waa occesioned hy the 
very means he took to coxfflrm his tseuri^j he procured the mar¬ 
riage of his daughter with CaracalQa; but the young prince^ dis¬ 
gusted by her imperious temper, bec^e the Utter enemy of her 
and Plautiinus. He soon in^ired his father with a suspicion that 
the minister secretly aimed at empire—a chaige to which the con¬ 
duct of Flautidnus gave some colour of probability: and, when 
Sev^oa called his servant to account, the prince rushed upon him^ 
and slew him in the imperial preeeoce. 

A revolt in Britain onoe more called the emperor into the field. 
He proceeded to that island, easily quelled the disturbances, and, 
marching northwards, gained sever^ victories over the Caledcn 
nians. He extended the frontieri beyond Adrian’s walC ^d 
er§dted a new line of fortifications between the Firths of Clyde 
and Forth; but the additional territory was abandoned in the reign 
of his successor. The fistiguea of these campaigns, and the grief 
caused by the misconduct of his son Caracal'la, brought the 
emperor’s grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. He died at Ebor&- 
cum (Fork), in the eighteenth year of hii leign (A.n. 211). 
Sevdrus deserves to be tanked among great ra^er than go<^ 
princes; he was cruel on system, attributing the roisfortuDea of 
Pompey and tbe murder Csssar to their excessive clemency: 
iude^, he wrote a vin^cation of his excessive severity, which, 
unfortunately, has not come down to our timea. 

Caracalla sad Odta succeeded Uiedr father; but the former was 
the bitter eiemy his more virtuous brother, and, soon after hia 
return to Borne, he slew him in his mother’s aims. To prevent 
the eozueqaenoes of this aferorious murder, he gained the support 
of the prsstoriaa cohorts by large donatives, and with strange 
inconsistsscy, prevailed upon the sesmte to rank his brother in the 
number of the gods. Bis sole dspendeaoe being on the anny, be 
used the moat iniquitous means to procare money for purchasing 
their vmnl support The richest men in Rome were massacred 
under false accusations of treason, their properties confiscated, and 
their fiimiliea insulted. He impoverish^ his subjects in all the 
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provisoes of the emjm hj ezoesuve taxes j yet he gare away such 
immense suom to his guvds, aad paid euch.heaiy aimuitiee to the 
barbarous trim oa the ^ontzea^ that be was IbMd to debase the 
cd^ge. To lower the pride of the Bomaa^ be granted the* name 
and priril^raa of free dtism to aU ^ euliljeflti tba empire^ and 
soon after oominenoed a tour thioa^ theprovuicei^ to eao^e from 
his impopularify at home. He undertook an expedition against 
the Cot^ti and AUcmen^m^but was defeated with gx^t loes, and 
forced to'Buy a pern. From G^ennany he paaaed.into Amiy where 
he gained some adTantagea ore? the Aimm\mn ; ttd 1beii| T»ting 
Eg^tf he almost depopulated AlexandrU, TnMSSfflng the greater 
pert of its dtueos, on account of eome lampoons t^.bpd been 
published agmnit him. ge_ uy at lengt h smssineted nw 
Eidee'sa by Maorimj Jbe pmfect U the pimtoiien gumHJu 
who, stn^'^the of Sertiua^ ranked next to the eoaiperor 
(a.s. 217), 

The soldiers were greatly enraged at the mmdertrf Oauihal^; 
but iUacrlnuS; by conmling bis ehaie in procured bis election 
to the empire. Immediately after bis aeoesdoD» be proclaimed his 
eon Dydumtous his sacceesoTi giving him the nemee of Cmsar and 
Antoninusl'^wlien the troops were assembled to witzM Uus oere- 
moojj they demanded, with one aoooidi the deification of Cara*' 
cal^; and this disgrace to humanity was actually ranked among 
the gods. While he was thus engaged, the Psrty^ passed the 
Roman frontiers, delated the imperial annie a mid oompelled 
Macrinus to purcBaee a disgraceful peace by a vast sacrifice of 
wealth and territory* extreme severity at length proroked 
the resentment of the licentious soldiery; they were persuaded by 
Mce'sa, maternal aunt of the late sonpeior, that her grsndson 
HeliogaValns, a youth of fourteen, was the ecm of their &xourit6 
Caracalla; and a conspiracy waa formed to place thia young 
Syrian prieat upon the throne. Macrinus, deserted by moat of 
the legions, ma^ed against bis competitor with the prmtorian 
cohorts *, but he fied his men the mmnent that a battle 
cuzmnenced; and the guards, enraged 1^ his cowardice, pursued 
and slew him (▲.n. 21d). Hia son was at the — taken 
prisoner, and eneuted as a common male&ctDt* 

Heliogab'alus being thus victorious, emit intelligence of his 
euccess from Antioeh to the senate, and was immediately aclmow* 
ledged emperor. Though a mere boy, be was the. most infamous 
monster that eyer disgraced a thrae. He exceeded Ndro in 
cruelty, Celig'ula in prodigality, and Com^modue in lewdaeas and 
debauchery. Soon after his aniyal in Rome, he luDUght his 
grandmother to the senate, and ordered that should for the 
future rank among the members; he also instituted a senate ef 
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▼omea, under tlie preeides^ of hie motiter, the iahjecto of whose 
debates, coasuitetioQS, and decrees^ were the dreas^^the BomaD 
^ Udiea, a&d the ceseuKmj sad etiquette to be obseipred in vitits end 
'entertsinaftenta* The'^maa la£ea scaredf wanted such air in- 
oentiTe; they were at this time remarkable for the grei^ attention 
they paid to decorating their* pertoas, and especially ornamenting 
the head ; false hidr was Texy commonly wore, and imported 
from Gaul, Germany, and the mutham parts of Europe. 

The laseiTiom and superetitiotts id^tay pf SjA was established 
in Borne, and the old forms 3 lEhe natio^ wor^p neglected—^ 
change which gaye great offence even to tte demoralised guards. 
Hce^sa, foresedng that the Bomana would not long endure the 
yoke o( so contemptible a profligate, persuaded him to nominate 
his eoutin, the nrtuous Alezandw Serdrus, heir to the empire; 
but scaredy had the appointment been made, when HeliogaValus 
attempted to assassinate the worthy prince. This crime proroked 
a mu^y of the pnstorian cohorts. HeliogaValus,. and h4 mother 
Sos'nus, were murdered by the enr^r^ eoldiere, end their bodies 
thrown into the Tiber (a.d . 222)^ ne senate immediately passed 
a decree excluding women firomUieir body for erer. 

Alexander Serdru commenced his rmgn hj roToking all the 
' edi^ that haSTS^ issued by former emperors agmixut the Chris¬ 
tians. It is probable that his mother was a convert to the faith; 
for he was well acquainted with its principles, sad ocmstantly 
repeated the golden rule, ^ Do unto ^ers as you would they 
should do unto you,' which he caused to be inscribed on bis 
palace and serersl otiier edifices, fiuppcuted by the favoui of the 
guards, he intioduoed many beneficial refinms, restoring the au¬ 
thority the seaiate, and purifying the administration of justice. 

In the fourth year of his reign (▲.!>. 396), an important rerolu- 
tioD in the East produced a to^ change in the political condition 
of oentral Aa& Ardeshlr Babkin, called Artaxerzes by the 
western writers, restored the aodent dynasty and religion of 
P«eia, or, as it was called by tbs natiyeSy Un« His standard 
was the apron of a biacksmith named Gardh, who, at an unknown 
age, had headed an insurrectiCT against the eppreesors of hie 
country, amilsr to that of Wat Tyler in Engjind. Multitudes 
flocked to the popular flag, and tha Parthian, or Arsacid dynasty, 
wu speedily aubverted. One great effect of this resolution was to 
give a sudden red complete check to the progress of Christianity 
eastwards; it ms thrown back upon the west; but it long re¬ 
tained the marks of its contact with the mystic and gloomy doc¬ 
trines that baye from unknown agea preysaled in central Asia. 
The Magiaa religion was restoesd tqitspmtine splendonr: the 
ihcred fire, that had been concealed in the moontaine, once more 
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burned on tke aadent ilten; tnd tke Samiudea, u Ardeahfr^a 
iyn$gtj WM bvtted from PnfmaTt, tbe moat oeUbntod of bii ancet* 
tors, lefuaed to tedente anj but ibst ^ Zordodi^ or Zoroaster. 

The great aim Of the Saasanid dyoas^ was' to restore the 
nationally of Peiaia; many <t the edlAcee of toe Uytfas^d times 
were repaired^ and all new boildioge erected by toe snocesaora of 
Ardeahir were, as much M poatible, eonstruetod on anctent models. 
Hence many lif thu buildings are attributed to the earlier races 

kings; and it is not oft^ easy to determine firom external 
evidence to which age of Perau history thcsr s^endid hsUi and 
palaces should be aatigned* The remains of the magnificent 
palace of the Pertitn kings in Ctetiphon, which bears the name of 
Cyrus, may be unquestionably regaled as a Saasanid monuoient; 
and as auto the building affords proof of the g re a t power and 
wealth of toe house of Saaean. 

Ar^^, placed upon the throne of Oyro% claimed that mem- 
arch's empire as his inheritance, and prepared to drife the Romans 
from Aria. Aleziztder hastened to Antioto, and marched agrinst 
the Persiana, over whom be gained a great rictory ; but a pesti- 
lence breaking out in his army prevented him from improving 
his advanteges. He returned to Rome, end entered toe ciy in 
triumph, bis chariot being drawn not, as was usual, by four white 
horses, hut by four of the elephaate he had oaptur^. Soon after 
bis return, intelligence arrived that toe Oennans had paaeed the 
Rhine, and were devastating Gaul; upon which the emperor, to 
the great grief of the senate and people, led his victorious armies 
to protect that province. He found the lagioDS quartered in Gaul 
demoralised by a Icmg course of mdulgenoe, and immediately 
exerted himself to restore the ancient di^pUM. The licentious 
soldien could not endure the change, and timr discontents were 
fomented by Maximin, a ThracUa peasant, who had ria^ firom 
the ranks to high command by his uneommoa strength and valotir. 
The prince's guards were bribed to quit their posts; and a band 
of assaarins entering the imperial tent dewhim without reaiatance 
235). Thus fell this excellent prince, in the very bloom of 
youth, just aa hia plana for restoring the pneient gl^ of toe 
empire were beginning to be matared«*'v^/' 

/ 

Seciiob VL Ihm Mtrder of Akamdtr ia iJu CbptM!, 
of Foierum md VurpaUm of Ao Thirtif Tjfnmii, 

noH 286 TO AA 269. 

Tss murder of Alexaoder ooconosed a gre«t tumult and conftt* 
■ion in th« cftmp, during wMoh tbe PuanonUiu prockimed MiTiriKn 
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emperor j and tlie rest of ^ aim;^ seeing no other candidate come 
forward, aoqmesced in their choice. Great person^ strength was 
the first cause of the new emperor’s aleratioD; his sud he 
draw a wagon which two oxen codld not moTe, tsar trees up hj the 
roots, end crush pebbles to dust in his hands. But he was a bratal, 
ignorant barbarian, uniting thb to the ferocitj of a savage. 

He commenced his reign byrnasesoringell who had been intimate 
with the late emperor, or who had ^own eorrow for his death ; 
and he sent orders to the senate to register his sanguinaiy decrees, 
without eakiDg that body to confirm his election. The war against 
the (iermane was continued with great success; one hundred and 
iif^ of thdr Tillages were burned to the ground; their country, to 
on extent of four hundred square miles, kid desolate; and an in¬ 
credible number of prisoners tent to be sold as slaves in Italy. 
Maximin marched next sgmnst the JL^acians and Bannatians, ov^ 
whom he gained several victories: and it is believed that he would 
have extended the frontiers of the empire to the northern ocean, 
had not his avarice and eruel^ provobd a dvil war. The revolt 
commenced In Afinca, where two«young men of high rank, being 
condenmed by the emperor’s receiver-general to pay a fine that 
would have reduced them to beggary, conspired to save their for¬ 
tunes by destroying him; they were joined by several of the 
legionaries, and so rapid was tlrair success, that they ventured to 
proclmm Gordian, proconsul of then in the eighteenth year 

of his age, sovereign of the empire. When news of this event 
reached Boin% the senators with one accord revolted from 
Maxiipia, and ordered dl his friends in the dty to be murdered. 
Intelligence of these events being conveyed to Maximin, he made 
peace with the northm baibariana, a^ led bis army towards 
Italy, jVQBUttng hk soldiers that ih^ ebould be enriched by the 
forfeitM estates of his enemies. On his march be learned that 
Gordian and his son had been defeated and akin hj Capelianus in 
Africa, but that the senate, undaunted by this calamity, had con¬ 
ferred the empire on Pupiteus and Balbfnus. This choice did not 
satisfy the pa^iq^k; a vast moltitode asseznUed while the new 
emperors otBumg ^e usual sacrifice, and daraended with loud 
clamour a frince of the Gordian family. After vainly attempting 
to disperse tiie mob, Balbteus and Pupidnua sent for young Gordian, 
then twelve years ^d, and proclaimed him Cfissar. In the 
mesButime WaxiimTi entered Italy, and kid siege to AquUdia. The 
garrison made a very toave deknce; aztd the besiegers, hated by 
^e entire empire, sulbred more than the besieged, tbeir stragglers 
being cut off, and tiieir convoys intercepted. Exasperate by 
tbeir suffarings, the imperialists resolved to remove the cause; a 
large body marched in the noonday to the tent of Maxinun» 
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dew him, liu son, ud all hia principal ftvouritM (i.B. 238). 
Though 6eTe>«l legions of Pamtoouas and Thndans were in the 

S p, they did not attempt to rewage the death rf an emperor 
had always riiewn men fiiToui to the batbaiim than the 
Roman legions. 

Scarcely had domactic traaqoilli^ been restored, when the 
empire was iardred in fbieign ware. The Caripi and Goths, 
passing the Danube, ravaged the pcorinee of Moe'aia; while the 
. Persiana renewed their hostiliiies on the eastern froatiera. It was 
agreed among the priaeea Pupiteus should imdertahe the 
defence of ^a, B^inus march against the Goths, and Gordian 
remuB at the he^ of the administration in Rome. But while the 
fieoeamy anoaiiiata were in prapmtioj^ « dangmus motisj 
bK»ke out umoag the {mtoiieBe: PupMaua end Belhiaiu, ^tjded 
by mutual jetlooeieep could not unite for ite iuppre6d<m; they 
were both murdered, and young Chudian romped sole emperor. 

MiAthdu, o q >taM d the prmtoriac guarda, and fotheNin-daw of 
the ompeTor, acted ae mimater and g:umiUa& at young Oordian. 
lie wu admirably qualified for akch an importet office, uniting 
the ralour of a eol^ to the wiedom of a atateemsn. The rapid 
eucceasee of Shah-pdr, or, ae he wu called by the Bomane, 
the second prince of the Baseanid dynas^, directed the attention 
of the emperor to the Fenian wv, and he went ifr peiaon to pro¬ 
tect the proTince of Syria. On hie march towards the HeUaspont, 
Gordian was defeated in a tumultuous engagem^t by the Alans * 
but the barbanans did not know bow to improre their success 
and, after a short deli^, he arrired safely in Asia. The Fer^s 
were defeated in avfrj eDgagenunt; lad Sipor, fenced to abandon 
Mesopottoia, was puianed to the rery gates of OtMinhem. But 
these Tictoriea were more than counterbalanced hf ue death of 
Hirithdus, who showed his patootisa, eren in hia last momente, 
by bequeathing all his esta^ to the Boaum people, Gfordiaii, 
haring appe^ted PhiUp, the Aiatnan, hir prime minister, con¬ 
tinued the war against Sipor, and gate ^ Persians a deddye 
overthrow on the banks of the OhaVoras (Xkab^)^ a trfoutery to 
the Euphrates, in Uesopotinua. But iriiile the Jk)uiig conqueror 
was punuing the advantages ef his tietoy, a mutiny was eadted 
in his army by the traitor Philip, whom he was comp^ed to make 
a partner of htt empire. Not contest with this eleTatiOD, Philip 
procund tbo assassination of his youthftd benefactor 244 ); 
but the soldiers soon rented of th^ crime, mid raised a splendid 
mausoleum to the memory of tiie youthful hero. 

Philip, being elevated to the empire by the army, wrote to the 
eenate, ascribing the death of Oordian to a natui^ ffisease: he 
then concluded a hastv peace with the Peniau, and, returning ^ * 

rr 
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Syria, all i^eed to Borne. Though the eeziate a&d people, 
wannlj attadied to the 0oidiaD fiunily^ at fint regeeded him ^th 
aTemon, he eooc won th^r affec^ona by hia miU adtnitiiatration 
and obliging hehayiour. He ia aa&d to hare been aacretly a Chiie- 
tiaa, but many of his actioi^ show that he had little regard for 
any religion ,* howerer, he waa a decided ensaay to petaecutdon. 
Hia rei^ waa rendered remarkable by the eebtotoion of secular 
games for the thousandth aniuTersary of the foundatioii of the 
city: it was also disturbed by eeTeral insuneeti<ms, especially in 
Paondnia, the auppresmon or which he mtmited to Tri^inua 
Dddua. Scarcely had this general reached Uly/ieum, when hia 
soldiers compelli^ him, by ^e threat of initnt death, to assume 
the imperial purple. Philip, lea^ng his son to protect Rome, 
marched against Dddua, hnt was defeated and sear 

Verona ( 1 .I). S49)« Ria son was maaiacred by toe pnetorian 
guards. 

Ddcios conunenced his reign by one of the most sanguinary per* 
seoutions that e^er oppressed toe church. The Christians through* 
out the em|dre were driyen Min their habitations, dragged to 
execution Itoe common malefbcton, and aubjeotod to the most 
. exquirite torturee cruelty itself could inrent The laws of nature 
and humanity were rioUted, friend betrayed friend, brother in* 
formed against brother, children againit their parents, and parenta 
agwst ^air chtidren; ersryone toinlang it meritorious to die* 
corer a Chqatiazi and procure his death. Dddna Tented his rage 
chirily against the biabops. Among hia Tictima were Fdbian, 
bishop of Rome ; Bab^yl^ biahop of Antioch; and Alexander, 
bishop of Jerusalem. Great numbers oi^lOhristiaDs betook them- 
selTea to mountidne^ roeka, and deeerte, ohooring rather to liTe 
amongst wild beasts than with men who had dirested tbemselres 
of reason and humaiii^. Among these waa the celebrated Paul, 
who withdrew mto the deserts of I^ypt, where he is said to have 
lived a solitary life for the greater part of a century. He is 
usually i^;arded as the bther and founder of the order of ancho* 
rets, or hSmiita, whose snpentitiona austerities appear to have 
been derived frnm the extraordinary penances practised by toe 
fanatics of central and southezn Asiia 

This persecution waa interrupted by an inTarion of the Gotha, 
who, for the first time, qoss o d the Omube In conriderable num¬ 
bers, and devastated Hos'sia. Dddus marched against them, and 
gained some important advantages; but in his last battle, charging 
into the midst of the enemy to avenge toe death of his son, he waa 
overpowered and slain (aj). S61). A great number of tbe Romans, 
•thus deprived of their leader, fell vietima to toe barbarians; the 
•urvivors, grateful for the protection afforded them by the legions 
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of Gtdlua, who commandad in the seighbouriiood, proclaimed that 
general emperdt* 

Qallufl eoncloded a diih<xioi 9 ahIe peace with the Oothe, and 
renewed the penecutiMs of the Chriatiana Hia daetardl^ condnct 
proTolmd geaeial reaentm^kt; the pipvisciai armies terolted \ hut 
the most dangerooi inaoireetion was that headed .fimilidnua, 
who was procUmed emperor in Moe^sia* He led forces into 
Italy^ and the hostile anniee met at Interamna (Term); but just 
as on mgeg^ment was about to commence^ Oallus was mu^ered by 
his own soldiers (aj>. S6S)^ and ^Gxniliteus proclaimed emperor. 
In three months JEhniliiDua himself met a similar fate^ the amy 
having chosen Taldriati, the governor of Oaul, to the sovereignty. 

Valdrian, though now ^ty years of age, possossed powers tl»t 
might have reviv^ the sinking fortunes of ^e empire, whidi was 
at this time invaded on all ndes. The Ooths, who had fanned a 
powerful monarchy on the lower Danube and the northern coasts 
of the Blade Sea, extended their territories to the "iBorys^thenes 
(Dus^mt) and Tanlis (Don) x the^ravmged Mcs'ria, Thrace, and 
Maoedoo; while their fleets, which soon became fi>^dable after 
the capture of the Tauric Cbersoaese (Crim Ttttiary)^ devastated the 
coasts both of the European and Asiatic provmces. The great, 
confederation of the Franks heemne fomudahle on the lower Rhine, 
and not less dangerous was tiut of the AUemanni on the upper 
part of that river. The Oaipans and Sarmatians laid Moe^sia 
waste. 

The Sannatisns were particularly formidable for their cavalry; 
both horses and men were cormA with a curious Idnd of scale 
armour formed of the sliced hoo& of animals, which hung suffi* 
dentlj loose not to impede the motiems of the warrior, and was yet 
strong enough to turn aside arrows and javelms. The light cavalry 
of the Perrians at the same time devsatatsed the greater part of 
western Aria, extending thrir ravages am to the shores of the 
Mediterranean* 

OalU^nus, the emperor’e son, whom tUftian had chosen for his 
colleague, and Anrdiu, destined to succeed him in tiie empire, 
gmned several victories over the Gerscanio trib^; while Valdrian 
marched in pmos against the Scythians and Persians, who had 
invaded Asia. TSb gained a victory over the fonner in Anatolia, 
but, imprudently passing the Euphr&tee, he was surrounded by 
Sapor's army near Edes'sa, in a situation whme neither courage 
nor military skill could he of any avail, and was forced to euirender 
at discretion (JLn. 269). During nine yaais Valdrian languished 
in hopeless eaptivi^, the object of scorn and insult to his brutal 
conqueror, wlUle no effort was made for his liberation by bis un^ 
natural aon. 
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Oiixxtinrs succeeded to the thme, xeoeiTing the newa of his 
(sthei^i misfortunes with eecret pleesure and open imUSerence. He 
seemed to he versed in everjthing but the ait of govenunent; 'he 
was master of eevera] eurions but melees sdenoea, a ready orator 
and elegant poet^ a sldlful gardener^ an excellimt cook) a^ most 
contemptible prince!'^ At the moment of his acceedon* the bar- 
baiians, encouraged by the captivi^ of Valdrian, inTaded the 
empire on all It^ itself was invaded by the Germans, who 
advanced to Baven'na, but they were fbroed to retire hy the emperor. 
GalUtous^ after this exertion, sank into complete inactivity; his 
indolence roused a host of oompetitoie fot the empire in tho 
rent provinces, eommcnly call^ ' the thir^ tjranta,' though the 
number of pretenders did not%xceed nineteen. It would be im- 
posdble to deeonbe the varioua etrogglae for power between these 
rivals which distracted every part of the empire* Far the most 
remarkable of them was Od^tos, who assumed the purple at 
Palmy^ra, gmned several great victories over the Perdsns, and be¬ 
sieged BkfOt in ewipbon. Though he fdled to take the city, he 
ohedeed for a long time the progress of the Sassanldes. OalUSnus, 
hearing of theee great achievements, resolved to convert a rival 
into a friand, and proclmmed Odenitos his partner in the empire. 
But this great man was murdered by some cS his own family; he 
was succeed by bis wife, the celebrated Zendbia, who took the 
title of Queen of the East Galliteos did not long survive him; 
he was murdered wUle besieging Anredlus, one of his rivals, in 
Mediolanum (SStai) $ but b^ora his dea^ he transmitted his 
rights to Claii^us, a general of great reputation (a.b. 268). Most 
of the other tyrants had previo^y fallen is battle or by assaed- 
natios. # 

Mar'eus Auzdlius Oladdiua, having conquered Us only rival, 
Auredlua, against ^ Germans and Ocths, whom he 

routed with great slaughter. He then piepired to march against 
Zendbia, who had conquered Egypt; but a peitQence broke out in 
bis amy, and the emperor biTnaalf *was one of its victims (a.i». 270). 
Extraordinary honours were pud to his menuny h; senate. 
IDs brother was elected emperor by acclmnation; but in serentcen 
days he so displeased the anny by attempting to revive the ancient 
discipline, that he was deposed a^ murdered. 
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AuT^liiuif aoatiTB of Ser'mium in Pumdnia, was chosen emperor 
by the anny; %iid the aezute, well acquaint with hia merits^ 
joyivllj Gonfirmad the election, «He m^e peace with the Oaths, 
and^led his army against the OermaDS, who had once more inyaded 
Italy. Aurdlian was at first defeated: hut he soon retrieyed his 
loss, and cut the whole of the barbarian army to pieces. Hienext 
Tictoiy was chtained over tlie Vandals, a new horde that had passed 
the Danube; and haying thus secured the tranquillity of Europe, 

* he marched to reecoe the eastern proyinces from Zendtda, 

The Queen of Palmy^ra was one of the most illustrious women 
recorded in history; she claimed descent from the Egyptian Ptole* 
luies, but was pr^Mtbly of Jewish origin, rince she U said to have 
professed the Jewish religion. She was well acquainted witii the 
principal languages of the eastern and western worlds, skiUhd in 
the leading sciences cf her day, and so well yersed in afftira of 
state, that the succeasea.of her hueband, Odenitus, are generally 
attributed to his haring acted by her adrice, Fornearly rix years 
sbe ruled Syria and M^pot&mia, diachaiging all the duties of an 
excellent soyerdgn and intrepid commander. Ambition, boweyer, 
precipitated her ruin : not satisfied with the conquest of Egypt, 
she aspired at the soyereign^ of Asia, and Anrdlian resolyed to 
put an end to usurpations so disgraceful to the Roman fame. 

On his march though Thrace, the emperor fought a great battle 
with the Gotha. Not satisfied with a tingle rictoiy, he pursued 
them across the Danube, routed their forces a sec<md time, and 
elow one of their kings. Passing orer bto Asia, he encountered 
the forces of Zendbia near Antiooh; the battle was sanguinary and 
well contested, but in the end the Romans prerailed. A second 
victory enabled Aurdiian to betiege Palmy'ra, which the dauntless 
queen defended with great spirit and resolution. At length, finding 
that there was no hope of suacour, ahe attempted secretly to fly 
into I^ersia, but was betrayed by her seryants and talfftn prisoner. 
Palmy'ra sorrehdered; but the citisens soon reyolting, this great 
commercial capital was stormed, its inhabitants put to the sword, 
and its trade and prosperity irretrieyably ruined. 

Scarcely liod this reyolt been subdued, when Aurdlian was called 
upon to quell a formidable insarrection in Egypt. The celerity of 
his march disconcerted the rebels; they were speedily conquered ; 
and tho emperor, haring thus suppressed all tiie troubles of the 
East, resolyed to recoyer Gaul, Spain, and Britain,, which had now 
for thirteen years been the prey of dlflerent tyrants, A single 
campaign restored those prorinces to the empire; and Aur^Uan, 
ix'tuming to Rome, was honoured with the most magnificent 
triumph that the dty had ever beheld. Far more honourable to* 
him, however, was his generous treatment of his captiyos,—a 
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suitable estate was graated at Tibur (TVvefi) to ZendUa and ber 
children. The princessi recoaciliDg herself to hft lot, became a 
respectable Roman mat^j and her ftmil; was not extinct indbe 
fifth centni^. 

Tranquillitj was first distarbed l^a Tiolent iDentreotion excited 
at Rome by the debasing of the coinage. The imperial troops^ 
sent to driye the mob from the Ccslian hW\j were routed witii the 
loss of eeren thousand men, and It was with the utmost difficulty 
that the insiirgents were reduced. Aordliaii pgnjihed the prindpiJ * 
authoa of the tumult with great sererityi not to -mj cruelty; and, 
finding that he bad thus become unpopular, left the city. He 
direct^ his course to Gaul, where he appoaeod some growing die* 
turbaacei; tiience he march^ to Vix^l^a, and restiwed it to the 
empire; but he abandoned the proTinea of Dida to the barbarians, 
wi^drswing all the Roman garrisons that had been stationed 
beyond the Zlanube. 

Aurdlian's yirtues were sullied by the sternness and serenty that 
naturally belong to a peasant and a soldier, His officers dreaded 
his inflwbiUty, which had been already shown in bis sentencing 
his own nephew to death. Vnule he was preparing to lead hia 


army against the FarsiaDS, he diseoTered an act df peculation com¬ 
mitted by Mnesthdue, one of his secretaries, and threatened a 
serere punishmenl The guilty functionary, haying no other hope 
of escape, c<mspired with seyeral others exposed to legal vengeance: 
they assailed the emperor, escorted only by a few friends, on his 
road to Byias^tium, and slew him with ismumerable wounds (a.i>. 
870). But the assasrins did not escape the punishment due to 
their criraes; the soldiers, attached fondly to an emperor who had 
so often led them to yictory, tore the authors of his death to pieces. 
They showed, at the eame time, greater respect for the law than 
had ever been displayed by their predeceesora, cheerfully referring 
the choice of an emp^or to the senate. 

After a tranquil interregnum of more than six months, the 
senate elected a member of their own 

body, in s|^te of his gt^ age, for he was already past his seyenty- 
fifth year. Hayn^ enac^ some useful laws, the emperor 
marched against the ATans, who had oyerrun Asia Minor. He 
defeated the haTharians; but the fatigues of the campaign proved 
too mu^ fmr his oonstitution, and he died in C< 49 adocia, after a 
short reign about seven mcmtiis. 

fldrian, the brother of Tadt^us, was elected empm>r by the 
S6naE^Tut.^MaricttB Aur ^y s Prdbus was the choice of tbs Syrian 
army; apd a cmT war soon began between these riyals. In a 
•short time, Fldriaa's own soldiers took oflence at some part of his 
conduct, l^ose in sudden mutiny, and put him to death. Frdbus, 
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BOW asdiflputed i&uter of Ae emjire, lod hia troopa from Ada to 
Oaul^ wlii^ vu agua daraatated hy tiie Oannan tribes: he not 
defeated the bajbari«H| bat panaed them Into their owe 
coantrj, where he gained great&r adtiatages than apy of hia pre«> 
deceeeors. Thence he psMcd into Thrace, frbw he humbled the 
Goths; and, retiiniBg to Asia, be dbmnletely aubdued the inaur* 
gent laaurUnii whoee lands he diriM among hia reterana. 
Alarmed af theaa Tletoriee, II., bbg of Perda, called 

Var^ames the weatcm wiitars, aent ambassadors to solicit peace, 
and submitted to the terms dictated bj the emperor* Three com¬ 
petitors in aSmaxt prorinees were next subdued; but when ware 
were at an end, the emperor employed his armies in useful public 
works, which so offended the Ucentioue soldiery, that they sud* 
denly attacked and alew him (A.n. S8S). They sabeequentiy 
repented of the crime, and united to raise a jstately monument to 
bis memory* 

Cira^'the c^^tain of the pratorian guards wis ele^d emperor 
by the army; and the senate, not witoout reluctance^ aasent^ to 
the arrangement The new empeBsr ga^e the title of Oesar to 
bis sons Cari nas a nd Kumeriltoue, the former of whom was one of 
the moef^epraTed young^rseirof hie time; the latter a model of 
every virtue* The new emperor dgnalieed his accesrion by a 
brilliant victoiy over the would have pursued these 

barbarians into their native wilds, had he not been sTBounoned into 
Asia by a new invarion of the Persians. Leaving the care of the 
western provinces to Carinos, the emperor, accompanied by Nume- 
ri&nus, hastened into Hesopotimia, where he debated Bahr ain < 
and, pursuing the Persians into their own country, besieged 
Cte slpho n* The dty would probably have been taken, had not 
the emperor fallen a viotim to disease, or, as others edy, to a 
thunderbolt (a*!)* 2SS)* Numetiinus was chosen his successor; 
but, after a few months’ reign, be was aasaasinated by A^per, bis 
father-in-law and eaptiun of his guards. The crime, however, 
was diacovered, end the murderer put to death by the army. 

Diocl^siaa* aidd to have been ori^nally a slave, was unanimously 
sal^d emperor by tiie army. Ho was prodrimed at Chal^cedon 
on the 17th of December (a.i>. 284) ; mi epoch that deserves to be 
remembered, as it marks the beginnmg of a new era, called * the 
ora of Diocl^aian,’ or ^ the era of martyrs,^ whidi long prevailed 
iu the church, ai^ is still used the Oepts, the Abysrinians, and 
other African nations. When Carinnsbe^ of his brother’s death, 
he assembled a numerous army, marched from Oaul into Dlyr'i- 
cum, where he conquered a usurper named JuUdnus, and thence 
advancing into Mos^sia, inflicted a severe defeat on the army of 
Diocldaian, in the pimos of Marigus (Jforana ifissa). But in the 
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very moment of Tictoz 7 | & tribime^ wboee wife be bad deduced, 
aeued the opportumtf of revenge, ud hj a single blj:>w put an end 
to the dril war. 

Diocl^eian made a geaerotu .uee*of bis Tictorj; in an age wbbn 
death, exile, and confiecatioii ware the usual fate of the conqu^d 
party, the new emperor did aot even deprive bis rival's ministen 
of office. The troubles of .tbe empire appeming too great to be 
managed by a single mind, Diocldsian yoluntarily gave himself a 
colleague, selecting for this high situation bis frie^ Maxi mUn, a 
brave and eldlfal soldier, bat unfortunately tl»o an fgnoraSr and 
ferocious barbarian. Scarcely had tbe appointment been made, 
when MaxiTpian was called upon to exert bis military talents in 
Oaul, both in snppreesi^ insurrections and cheddng the bar-* 
banana. He eSee^ his* purposes with great skill; while bis 
colleague gmned several victories over the Ssmarians in the East. 

A brief interval of tranquilliQr was followed by new and more 
alarming disturbances in eveiy part of tbe empire. The two 
sovereigns, in great alarm, reeolved on a further division of au- 
thori^; each chose an associate and sncoessor, with the title of 
Ceesar, who was to be invested with a considerablo share of im¬ 
perial power; to this new dignity Diocldsian nominatedMax'imin 
Qal^riusj and Maximiao, Constan'tius Cbldrua. A division of 
the empire followed: Dic^^sian took tbe provincee beyond the 
.^Egeaa sea; Thrace and lUyrIcam were aasigaed to Qal^rius; 
Maximum received Italy and AMca; Oaul, Spain, and Britain 
were intrusted to Constu^tiua 

Although this arrangement appears to have been rendered ne¬ 
cessary by the circumstances of the empire, it imdoubtedly 
hastened its decline: four courts, with all their expensive adjuncts, 
were now to be mrintained, instead of one; taxes were mul¬ 
tiplied ; the inhahitanta of several provincee r^uced to. beggary, 
and agriculturists, unable to meet the imposts levied on land and 
produce, left tbe fields in many districts uncultivated. Italy, 
which had hitherto borne a very light share of the public burdens, 
was no longer permitted to daim exemption as the seat of 
domestic em^Sre, and was soon reduced to a deplorable condi¬ 
tion. 

Britain, whidi had been usurped by Carausias, early claimed 
tbe attention of Constan^tias; it was, boweVOrTneCessery to pre¬ 
pare a fleet for the invarion, as the usurper was powerful by sea; 
and while the navel anoament was preparing^ Constan'tiue gained 
several victories over tbe German hoidea Just as he was about 
to set sail, he learned that Caradsiue had been deposed and 
murdered by a new usurper, named Alleet'us, far inferior to his 
victim in talent and popularity. The Cso&ar in8t4Uitly hastened to 
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mss the chiimsl ; Allsc^tns wia defoftiad Aod in TTanti the 
remaindet of 4he prorinee quickly reduced to obedieooG| end the 
ravages of the harbarUtw on the northm fnmtiere prevented. 
O^eriufl was as successful on the Danube as Constan'taus in fin* 
tain and on the Rhine; Ifariwiian reduced the barbarous tribes 
that hcd invaded Africa, while Dibddsian quelled a dangerous 
revolt in Egypt He was soon summoned to protect the empire 
from a dangerous invasion of the Ferstaos; Osldrius had l^en 
« sent from the Danube to the Euphrdtea to cheek their progress, 
but he was defeated bj the Saasanid monarch Narsf, on the veiy 
field which had been so £stal to Oras^siu and his legions. IMocld- 
sian showed great indignation at the misconduct of Oalirittii to 
which he attributed the recent calamity; but at length he per* 
mitted himself to be mollified, and intrusted the Oasar wi& a 
new annj for a second campaign. 

In the following year the Romans sgidn invaded Persia ; but, 
profiting by recant and bitter exporiencei their lefider left the 
plains of Mesopotamia on the right, and led his forces through the 
Armenisn mountains, which were more favourable for the opera- 
rions of his infantry, in which the principal strength of his army 
consieted. Madring his course from the enemy, Od^rius unex* 
pectedly rushed down &om the hills on the Persian lines; the ear*' 
prise, the impetuosity of the attack, and the desire for revenge 
which animated the Romans, rendered their onset irreeisUble. 
was severely wounded, but eecapied by the swiftness of his horse, 
leavu^g his entire family, his magnificent tents, and his sumptuous 
camp-equipage, as a prise to the conquerors. A bag of embossed 
leather filled witn pearls, fell into the hands of a private soldier: 
unacquiunted with the value of hispris^ he flung &e pearls away, 
keeping the bag as something that might be usefiil Oaldrios 
treated his royal o^itivee with greatest kindness and generosity ^ 

his conduct produced suc^ an effect on Nanf's heart, that he 
solicited peace. The great province of Mesopot&mia (Jutirah) 
was yielded to the Romans, together with five districts beyond 
the Tigris, including the greater part of Carduchia (Kttrdiitdn)^ 
a country more fruitful in soldiers than grain; but which, from its 
strength and position, commands the greater part of western Asia. 
These districts were taken from Tiridates, king of Armenia, the 
ally of the Rumans; but he was indemnified, at the expense of 
Persia, by the fine province of Atropateni (Azerb^an), When 
the Armenian took posaession of this country, he made its chief 
city, Taiiris (Tabriz)^ the metropolis of his kz^om, and greatly 
improved that ancient capital. 

But these triumphs were sullied by a general persecution of the 
Christians (the tenth and last), which Diocl^sian is said to bavl 
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commenced at the iostigaticn of Gal&riue (i.B* 803). It lasted 
ten entile jears, and exceeded all the preceding incite indiactimi- 
nate maaeacrea and seveiitiea. fooh multiti^es of Christine 
aujSered death, in all the pronneea of the empire, that the cm* 
jetton believed thej had, accoznpliahed thw purpose, and 
completely extirpated ChnstUnity. They told the world, in a 
pompous inscrxptioQ, that they had extinguished the Christian 
name and aupentition, and everywhere restm^ the worship of the 
gods to its former purity and lustre. But the church triumphed 
over all thrir arl^ces and power j and, in spite of the utmost 
eSbrts of tyranny, many years had not elapsed she? the publication 
of this boast, when it reigned triumphant in the very metropolis 
of idolatry and superstition. 

Diocletian prepared to return to Rome, but was delayed for 
some time by a strange revolt in Syria. Eugdnius, an officer of 
little or no reputation, had been intrusted with the command of 
five hundred men in Seleocia, who, being employed all day in 
cleansing the harbour, and compelled to work all night baking 
their own bread, resolved to deliver themselves from such insup* 
portable drudgery, and forthwith proclaimed their governor em* 
.peror. Eugdniua at first refused the digni^ $ but being threatened 
with instant death, he allowed himself to be invested with the 
purple, and, by a rapid march, got possestion of Antioch. When 
the citisens, however, recovered firom their surprise, they fell upon 
the insurgents, and cut them to pieces. Diocl^ian, instead of re¬ 
warding the people of Antioch for their fidelity, oidered their 
chief magistrates to be put to death without inquiry or trial,—a 
crime wUob rendered him so odious to the Syrians, that for more 
than lunety years they could not hear his name pronounced with¬ 
out a shudder. 

Rome, on the return of the two emperors, witnoa^d for the last 
time the splendid ceremonial of a triumph; it was less costly than 
those of Aurdlian and Pidbua, but it commemorated greater and 
more useful Victories. In his triumph, and in the spectacles 
that foUoiM it, however, Diod^sun having displayed more par¬ 
simony than was jdeasing to the people, he was assailed by jests 
and lampoons, which annoyed him so much, that be quitted the 
city for Raven'na. On his journey, a severe storm arose, and the 
cold which he caught produced a long and lingering disease that 
affected his reason. After he had begun to recover, he was in¬ 
duced, or perhaps compelled, to resign the emjure, by Oal^rius 
(A.n. persuaded Maximian to abdicate also. The two 

Cmdiri became emperors, and chose two other nobles to fill the 
station they had occupied. 

Dioeldsian survived his abdication nearly nine years: he resided 
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during this time nt hie enuntiy seat wiiv Seldna (J^latro\ whm 
the mine of Ae p^ece may e^ bo m& He nerrer regretted the 
power he had resided; end lahen w^^mian 01 ^ otheie wrote, 
innting him to make a etruggle for empire, he replied—^ I wieh 
you would* come to Saldna, a^ eea^e eabbagoe I hare planted: 
after having once vieited my garden, you would never again men* 
tion to me the name of empire.’ Tht cloee of hie life was em» 
bittered by domeetic misfortune, by the ingratitade of Conetaotine 
* and Licinlu^ and by the cala^tiee whi^ he foresaw that the 
dieeeneions of theee rivale would bring upon tbe empire. There 
are varioue accoonta given of the manner of hie death, and it is 
impoarible to diecorer whether he fell by hie own band or by 
natural dieease. ' 

Sbotiok VUL ^om He Abdication of DioeMon to ^ 

DotA of Condantme tk$ Oroat. * 

yaoM A.XK $08 TO a.d. 8$7. 

The Csean, Sevdrui and Hazlmin, owed their elevation to 
Galdriue; but they were not quite eo eubeervient to his wiehee aa 
be expected, both showing themeelvee favoarable to the toleratioo 
of the Christians. Amu^mente were made for tbe division of 
the empire; Conetan^tius and Sevdrue received the westcm pro¬ 
vinces ; Oal^rioe and Maxlmin ruled all tbe territories east of the 
Adriatic. Oonetantine, the celebrated eon o( Constan^tius, was 
sick in the provinces assigned to Qaldriue when the empire whs 
thus divided^ some efforts were made to assassinate a prince 
whose tilente and popularity had already rendered him formidable. 
He escaped tbe danger by a rajnd flight, and came to hie fatiter, 
who was just about to embark at (Jeasoriacum (Souh^) for 
The presence of Constan’tius was required in that island 
by a formidable invarion of the Hots, a nation now for the first 
time mentioned in hietozy^ but while on his march agsinst theee 
barbarians, he was seized with a mortal disease, and died at Ebor- 
acum (Fork), where his body was honourably interred by hie son 
Constantine (a.d. S06). 

Constantine..?^ instantly proclaimed Augustus by the eoldim; 
but GaUrius would only give him the titie of Caesar, declaring 
that Sev^rus was his partner in the empire. Maxen'ti)^, the soti 
of Maximiau, indignant at his exclusion from powe^'cau^ him¬ 
self to be proclmmed emperor by the dissatisfied soldi^, and in¬ 
duced his father to abandon bb solitude and remount ^e throzae. 
Sev^nis led an army agidost them; but be was abandoned by t^o 
greater part of bis troops, taken prisoner, and put to death (a-u. 
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307). Maximi&n^ knowing Gal€riua would reTenge the murder 

of^^T&rue^ strengthened himself by entering intc* close nUience 
with CouFtentinej to whom he gf?e his daughter Fausts in mar* 
riage. Nor did he dread OalMus without a cause : that emporor 
hastened from the East wiA a ia^ anny^ and attempted to be-* 
siege Rome; but fiuling in ^lia enterprise, he permitted his sol¬ 
diers to devastate Italy. Maximian had ^ne to Oaul, hoping to 
Teceive aid from Constantine; but finding that prudent prince by 
DO means disposed to enoounter the hasaids of a dangerous war, 
and hearing that Qaldrius bad retreated precipitately, he returned 
to Rome, where he reigned conjointly with his son. In the 
meantime, Gsl^rius conferred the title of emperor on his friend 
Licinlus; and thus the empire was shared botween six sovereigns.^ 
\^Yi mlAn having quarrelled with his son, returned to Gaol, 
where he began to plot against the life of Constantine ; but bis 
treachery was discovered, and be de servedly ^executed (a.d. 
SIO). In the following year a loatEsome'‘Ssrase, produced by 
debauchery, removed Qderius from the stage: his dominions were 
divided between Max'imin and Ucin'ius. It was scarcely possible 
that peace could long continue between the four princes who now 
shared the empire. Constantine had won the afibetions of his 
subjects by bis wise and beneficent administration in Gaul, while 
the cruelty and rapacity of Maxen^tius filled Italy and Africa with 
confusion. But the tyrant was not conscioua of the weakness that 
resulted from his crimes. Under pretence of revenging the death 
of his father, he ordered all tlie statues erected in honour of 
Constantine throughout Italy to be thrown down, and thus pro¬ 
voked a war with the most able prince of the age. Constantine, 
having passed the Alps, defeated the lieutenants of Maxen'tius at 
Augusta^Tayudeun (Turin) and Ver^ona, while the tyrant 

led' sunk in sloth and luxury at Rome. At length 
be was roused from his lethargy by the rapid approach of tho 
victorious army; a dreadful battle was fought at a placo cslled 

within Tima miles of Rome, near the little river 
Cremin^ ib memorable for the destruction of the Fabii. The 
result was total to Mazen'tius; the praetorian guards, on whom be 
chiefly relied, were broken and cut to pieces by the repeated 
charges of the Gallic horse. The tyrant himself was drowned in 
the Tiber, while attempting to make hU escape through tho crowd 
over the Milvian bridge (a..d. 812). It was during this campaign 
that Constantine is said to have seen a miraculous vision of a 
luminous cross in the heavens, a little before sunset i and to hare 
been warned in a dream to taka this sacred symbol as his standard. 


^ MoxiSDhui, Galerius, LicimuB, Maxliuu), Coostantioc, aud Maxentius. 
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The principal eridence for the trath of this mirade is the emperor’s 
own account of the erent, related manj years afterwards to Ease* 
bias: one drcumstaziee, howeTo*, greatly weakens his testimony^— 
the vidon was so far from produSing the oonTeracm of Oonstantine, 
that he did not baptUm un^ a abort time before his death* 

Ko sooner had the death of MazenVus made ConstantiDe master 
of Rome, than he removed the great seuroe cf all the cidainities 
that had befallen the dty under the empire, bj disbaDdiDg the 
prcetorian guards, and deatroying their foii&ed camp. He reetm^d 
the authority of the senate and magistrateejjeci dled all those wh o 
had h^n baniahed by JOazeTBaa, anT ^mies ed the^t&e tribe of 
spiev^d ,m}^3.eie. He^'reVoked 

issued agdnst the Christiana^aprnmd great respect to the bii^Qjis 
and^fijaz;^ ei^er on account of the^ncnlous visxoo already nsen* 
tioned, GT, as*1s*more probable, through gratitude for the etBcient 
aid he had received from the Christians in the recent contest and 
auziety to secure their assistance in any future stmggle* 

Maxlmia was a devoted adherent of Paganism; hb viewed the 
innorationa of Constantine with great hckstility; and when Li- 
cin^iiis married the sister of that prince, be resolved to destroy both* 
Taking advantage of the war in which Constantine was involved 
with the Franks, he marched against Idcin'ins, hoping to destroy* 
him before any as^tance could arrive from the wait. His first 
efforts wore crowned with success; but being totally defeated near 
Adrianople, ho fled without attendants to Nicomediai where he 
so^dlS^Of rage and disappointment 813)- Licfai^ius made 
a cruel use of his victoryi slaughteiiog without mercy all whom he 
deemed likely to become competitors for empire: among the most 
Ulustrious of his victims were the wife and daughter of Diocl^sian* 
Constajitine, during this war, was engaged in seeurtng ihe trail* 
quillity of Westem Europe : he gave an unquestionaUe proof of 
his attachment to Christianity by oonye ning a gfinnr*^ 
the bishope at Arelato (Arles) to suppress the hereey of 
DonaRsfg ; but bufbfb^e assembly xEiet, he was forced to take the 
field against LicinTus, who had thrown down his statues in 
^Eiudna (Zoy&ocA), a city of Upper Panndma. With his usual 
celerity Constautine hastened into Fannozua, before licin^us 
could expect bis arrival; but he found that prince already in the 
field. A fierce battle was fought at the little town of Cib'alis or 
Qeb'^8e_^&MM), not far from Sir'mium, in which Lidn'ius was 
defeaiS^and forced to fly into Thrace. Thither he was followed 
by Constantioe, vanquished a second time, and forced to consent 
to an accommodation, by which D lyriicm w hto ydoiL Giesce, and 
Lower Mae's!a were yielded to Constantine (LSTSIt). 'The con¬ 
queror immediate tboF the most prudent measures to secure hifi 
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aew ac(iuieitioii6; while Licin'iua continued to protoke bis auhjecta 
bj updated cruelties and exactions. 

Foreign inyaidons led to a tenewal <i the dvil war. Oonstantine, 
having Jba pursued the laj|ter 

into the territories of Xidn^ii^ ^T^iat prixM immediately de« 
dated that the recent artidea^if peace had been yiolated (i.n. 822). 
Great preparaticms were made on both aides for the renewal of 
hostilities, but Oonitantine was the first to take the field, and 
entering Thrace, he found his riral encamped on tiie Hebrua (Ma^ 
rHaa)f not far from A^rianode . The battle was in some messure 
a atfug^eTetw^ IjnArtaamtY yd Pag anim: Constantine die* 
played the banner cross *;* XMn'RU, fhe ancient idolatrous 

standards of the empire: tiie struggle was fierce^it y.dod in.tha 
total orerthrow of Lidnlus, who ^d the further mortification of 
learn ingf'that hlll‘flMnaSn>edi destroyed in the straits of Cal- 
lip^olis {OaBipolC) by Crig^s, the eldest son Constantine. An 
attempt vras. made' to terminate the struggle by negotiation, but 
it was frustrated by the insincerity of lieinluB: he hazarded a 
second engagement, and was irretrieTahly ruined. From the field 
of battle tbe defeated tyrant fled to Nicomedia, but he was soon 
taken prisoner and.jQit ^to dea^ (a.i>. 824). Constantine being 
• thus sole master of the empire, restored the churches, of which the 
Christians had been depriyed in the eastern proYinces, to their 
respectiye paston, and issued eeyeral edicts for the suppression of 
idolatry. 

New controyermes in the church led to the conrocation of the 

h the doctrine of the Trinity 
Anus condemned, and the 
spiritual supremacy ct tiie emperor yirtually acknowledged (a.i>. 

. When the labours of this celebrated assembly terminated, 
Gonatetine returned to the western prorincea, and ptid a yirit to 
Kome. His reception in the dty was anything but flattering; the 
populace loaded him with maults and execrations for abandoning 
the leliipon of hia fiDrefathen; and his rage at such injurious treat¬ 
ment ia si^lo haye greatly influenced his determination of traos- 
fening the seat of goyemment from Borne tp^J^san'tium. At 
the s am e time he was harassed by dome^c troubles, which led 
him to commit a honid crime. In^gated by the empress Fausta, 
he put his eldest son, the yirtuona Cris^pus, to death without a 
trial; and when he too late diaeoyered his error, he caused Fausta 
and her accomplices to be slain. These horrors sggrayated his 
unpopularity among the Bomans; but he no longer regarded their 
di^fieaiure, haying finally resolyed to giye a new capital to the 
em^ 

' Anger and caprice were net the only causea that induced Con- 
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•tantice to mnke aucb ao importaiit cha&ge; indeedi tbe remoTal 
of the eeat o^oTenu&ent wm justified hj eoDsidentioiifl of the 
eoundeet policy. The eestem ptoviBcee were exposed to &e attacks 
of dynasty, tiie PemA Seeiafl^des, who ofBuly espired 

to the ancieat empire of Oy'rue; the ftodtler of the Danube was 
not suffident to restrain the Qoths aifd Sarmatiaus ,* the empercm 
would therefore hare endangered the moat fythftil and wealthy 
portions of their dmninions, had they CM^tmned to redde in Wes* 

, tern Europe. A metropolis on the confine of Europe and Ada 
was at once recommended, by the political adrastages of its central 
dtuaUon, and the opportunities it i^ordedfor reriringthelucradre 
commerce of the Enine and the Eastern Mediterranean. A slight 
glance at the natural adrantages of Bytsn^tium will show that itl 
was worthy of being made the metrop<^ of an empire the wise 
soysreign whose name it bears. 

The area of ConstaotiDople is an irregular triangle^ whose apeX| 
an obtuse pdnt adrancing to the east and toward# the Asiatic 
coast, meets and repels the waters of the Thradsn Bosphorus. On 
the north is a winding hsrbour, known both in andent and modern 
times by the name Ciry$o^Kena, or the Golden Horn; it is 
about aey^ miles in length, with good anchorage through the 
greater part of its extent; die entrance is not more than fire hun* * 
dred ya^ wide, and may be easUy defended against a hostile 
armament. On the south-eastern dde the walls of the ci^ are 
washed by the Propon'tis {Sea of Marmorti)y and the west forms 
the base of the triangle which is connected with the continent. 
Thus situated, the Eujrine sea on the one side, and the .^Egean 
on the other, could supply it with the richest producti<Mia of Europe 
and Asia; while its abape Tendered it easily defensible agmnst the 
sayage and plundering tribes of Thrace. 

Enormous sums were expended by Cmstantine in embellishing 
his new capital; unfortunately, diere was equal prodigal!^ in 
the other branches of die administration, and the emperoris rule 
became grinding and seyeia. But he did not abandon his warlike 
character \ he seyerely chastised the Goths and Sarmatians, who 
inyaded Thrace, and compelled them to gire hostages for thmr 
future good conduct In &e decline of his lif^ he appears to hare 
adopted much of the pomp and luxury characteristic of Astatic 
despots f but when increasing disease warned him dl approaching 
disMlutioD, he teceiyed the sscrament of baptism, and expired ten 
months eiterwards, in the thirtieth year of his reign (a.n. 8S6}. 
He left three sons to inherit bis empire. 

The mmoyal of the seat of goyemment consummated the revo¬ 
lution in the Roman constitution which had been commenced in the 
reign of Diocl4sian \ it became a simple despotiam, with more 9C 
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A political than tnilitary character* An entire change was made in 
the form of adminietratios; the mAgietratea diyided into 
three claaaee, the the and the ^Aarmimi 

(illustrious, respectable, and honourable). 

The magistratea of the class were^ the consuls and patri- 

I riaas, the prstorian and metropolitan pnefecta, the masters^gene- 
xal of oaTaby and infkntiyi and the seyen great officers of the 
household. The tlries^ of consol sad .merely 

} honorary. 7%ey were conier^* the emperor at his pleasure, 
I and m both cases the distinctions were personal, not hereditary. 
I The power of the praetorian pnefecta ranked next to that of the 
I emperors. The Boman dominions were (tirided into four great 
* pitefectnree, and these were again subdiyided into dioceses and 
provinces. The prafectures were named, those of the East, 11- 
lyr'icum, Italy, and GauL To the prsetorian profecte was assigned 
^e civil government of these several divitions; but Constantine 
' had taken care that such power should not be rendered too dan* 
geroua by being united with militaiy command. To their charge 
were intrusted the coinage, the highways, the ports, the granaries, 
the manufactures, and everything that could interest the public 
prosperity of their respective districta. They were empowered to 
*ezpl^i enforce, and in some cases modify, the imperial edicts. 
They conld remove or punish the provincial governors ^ an appeal 
lay to their tribunal from aU inferior jurisdictions; andiha sen¬ 
tence of the piwfect was final. 

i Kome £id Oonsfadtl&hide^ad prefects of their own. The 
superior dignify of thtir tribunals caused those of the pr^tors to 
be deserted^ and the most ancient title of Boman magistracy soon 
fell into dmetude. The peace of both capitals was preserved by 
a vigilaot police; and so numerous were the statues with which 
they were adom^, tiiat a magistrate was specially appointed to 
preserve them ftm injury. 

The great officers of the state and court were, 1. The propositus 
soficti cub icuU (l ord dumhcrlain), whose duty U i^s * to attendjh^ 
empetbUh Ksnou rs of state'dramoMmentj^and to perform about 
his 'pSscV'all 'memaT offices w£jch can only derive their 
splendour from the influence of royalty.’ Under him wore all the 
comiies pclatii (lords of the palace), and ciMcularii (chamberlains), 
many of whom, at a later age, were eunuchs of great influence. 
2. The fuapigtmr ofioiormi (m ihisto fbi^the hom ^lj opartmeirt ): 
to him was intru^^^. ths. ^^^sgemest ^.Mjl^c^TOpphaeoce 
beBwSSn^g^^^niTce and his subject^ memorials, petitions, letters, 
and their answers. H e wa s also inspector•eraersl of th^civil 
and military schools, an^' ‘tt^STBinSibund from every 

|l□R‘nffh4* empiM,'t&*'oases where the privileges of the imperial 
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officers were concerned^ 8, T he tf<w<s lar^ititmum (1^ 

high treasurer^ w as the c hirf of fiseaee; ias 'Shtiei wm 

noU to the chsr^ of thenSSquer eai superintendence 

of fttz-gatheren; he had also the charge orer mM^ftcturee and 
commerce, which than most of 

his predecessors, brought under the espe^ care of the state. 4. 
The gtuBtior (principal secretar; of state) was the representative 
of the emperor's legislative power, and the original source of civil 
• jurisprudence; some of his fitnctions appear to have been similar 
to those of the British lord chancellor. 6. 

(keeper private 

estates, which were scattered through the provinces, bom nlauri- 
tania to Brit^. 0 apd 7> The, c m^dorn^ gtkm^ 
maaders of the houaehold guards) presided over the $evm sehcUB 
(troops or squadrons) of cavalry and infuitry that guarded the 
emperor's person. ^ 

The commanders of the army were the tnoffidri ^guitunt (gene* 
rals of eavaliy), niagidri ptidiltm (generals of infantry), and the 
fm(/%9tri fdriutque milMa (commanders^in^chief); those who com* 
inanded under them were called A4caf and comity (dukes and 
counts); they were distinguiehed by wearing a golden belt, and 
received^ in addition to their pay, a liberal allowance, sufficient to 
maintain one hundred and ninety servants and one hundred and 
tifty-eight horsee. Constantine changed the entire constitution of 
the legioDSj diminishi ng their number to less than one^fofirtib: to 
socox^ a regular snpplyof jfotmg soldt^s, he msds it one of his 
conditions, in as^igni^ Tends to the vatmns^ that their sons 
shoit^le*^ iruined to the profesrion or aniLs. But the necessity 
for such a sHpuIation is not the only proof we have of the decay 
of military spirit Such was the dislike the degenerate Boinans 
entertained for a soldier's life, that micy young men in Italy 
mutilated the fingers of their right hand to avoid being pressed 
into tiie service. In consequence of this reluctance, the custom 
of employing the barbarians as soldiers became every day more fre¬ 
quent and more fatal. They were not only enli^ed in the ranks, 
but many of them were rmsed to the bigh^ dignities of the state. 

These changes in the constitution of the^ dyU and military 
admmistT4ti6n 'of the empire the goyenunot more ^tly, 

an d requ ire d an entirely new system o f tax^qn.{G^.^eir support. 
It IS 0 De"<^ the few advantages of an arTutivy government, fhattt 
is not tempted to delude its sutgeots by the onerous and expensive 
machinery of indirect taxation through the exdse and customs, 
where an apparent choice is left to the purchaser, and his pigment 
of the tax, by buying the taxed artid^ seems to be voluntary.« 
A despot may venture on direct taxation of property or person ^ 
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a^df though this is apparently more harah| it is in reality more 
farouzahle to the subject Th eflrrt of the new ^u aea was the 

i^ual land-ta^kruid moportioni^yT^ ihe Yertitity 
of the estates poMiewd liuiSea pi'oprietm; and i 
censos, or si^ey^ pro per^^ ' Waf"n^e^throughdut the empire 
ev^Qr fifteen ye4^ Hence the name 

of indictim ie given indifierently to the tan and to the cycle of 
registration. TVade an d com merce were subjected to an impost 
ctdled the oiirum'^^bryv^}^ b^le^dym. 

* The hd&burahle merchant of Alexanf^ wiio imported the gems 
and spices of India for the western world; the usurer^ who deriTsd 
from the interest of money a silent and ignominious profit; the 
ingenious maoufacturer^ the diligent mechanio; and even the most 
ob>u3ure retailer of a sequestered village, were obliged to admit the 
ollicers of the revenue into the partnership of their gain: and the 
so rereign the Roman empire, who tolerated the profession, 

consent to share the infbmous gain of prostitutea.” The last 
imposition that need he noticed was originally a free gift, called 
iturum coronortiir^i—being a compensation for the crown of gold 
presented by the allies of the Romans to generals who had been 
. the authors of their deliverance, or who h^ conferred upon them 
any remarkable favour. This spootaneoua offering was at length 
exacted as a debt, whenever the emperor announced any remarkable 
event which might give him a real or apparent claim to the 
btmevolonce of bis subjects; such as his acoesaon, the birth of a 
son, or a victory over the barbarians. To these must be added, 
the municipal expenses, which fell almost wholly on the civic 
officers. Instead of having a s^tem of local taxation, the richest 
dtizsns were obliged to take in turn the duty of providing for the 
administrative wants of the towns in which they resided \ hut our 
information respecting the practical operation of this plan is too 
limited for us to pronounce any opiniem upon its efficiency. 

It must not supposed that evil alone resulted from these 
changes; on the contrary, under the circumstances of the empire, 
Constantines innovations were for the most part useful reforms. 

The great curse of the Romana during several'centuries had 
been mUitaiy despotism; but the license d the turbulent soldiery 
was checked and lestrsuned by ^the pride, pomp, and circumstance’ 
with which tbe civil administration was surrounded* The des* 
potism of a court was put in place of the despotism of a camp; 
and it needs not to be told, bow vast was the improvement which 
must have resulted from such an alteration. 

Under Constantine, Christiapitj bsca me the e stithlisbad relipon 
nof the ampir^' bCe found* mb* cofistiiution ot i£a chu^ already 
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organized— i% form of g overpm eat firmly eatablisbed. Even in 
the reign of the bSM^an* Iraoxirahle ranh in 

their respective provinces, and were treatsd proper respect, 
as men of high and sacred station, not only by the people, but tho 
magistrates themselves. Constaatinl s^w dearly advantages 
that wctild result to the extent u>d stability of his power by 
cementing the union between the church and the state; he there¬ 
fore appropriated a great portion of the revenue of dties to the 
endowment of churchee and the supped of the dergj. Thus 
relipon came to the aid of police in checking turbnlcoce, and, but 
for the crimes and foUiea of the rulers, the Boman empire might 
have enjoyed a long oourse of prosperity under the eos^tution of 
Constantine. 


Sscnoic IX. J^Vom of ConstmUiM to tho of the 

Sntptre %mder TheoJoei^ the Oroftt. 

VBOK ▲J>. $37 TO A.n. 3M. 

Go5STAyxiirB bequeathed portions of his dominions to hie 
nephews Daln^Ati^s and Bannibiliinus; but no notice was taken ‘ 
of their claims by^e ariny OT* Ilia Roman senate, the late em- 
peior's three sons being proclaimed unsnimously hdrs of his 
dominions. These princee had been educated with the greatest 
care; the most pious of the Christian teachers, the most cele* 
brated professon of Qrecian philosophy and Roman jurisprudence, 
were engaged to superintend thdr instruction; but the youths, 
Constantine, ConaUB^tittsriuid ConstSM, resembled their mother 
l^austa more than their illustriousTather, and were as similar in 
depravity of disposition as they were in namsi Some portion of 
thoir faults mu^, however, be attributed to paternal weakness. 
Ere they had emerged from boyhood they were successively 
invested with the title of Cmsar, and invited to shore in the 
adniinistratlott. Such injudicious indulgance necessarily sur¬ 
rounded them with a crowd of flatterers, ready to take advantage 
of the warm passions and confiding dispositions of youth; they 
were summon^ too early from their studies, and were permitted 
to exchange the pursuit of knowledge for the enjoyment of luxury 
and the expectation of a throne. 

CoDston'tius was the nearest of the brothers to the capital when 
their father died: he hastened to take possession of tiie palace, 
and, to I'emove the apprehensions of his kinsmen, who justly 
suspected his jealous temper, he took a solemn oath to protect 
them from all danger. In a very few days a forged scroll woj^ 
placed in bis hands by the bishop of Nicomddia, purporting to be 
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the genume teetam$st of the late emperor, in wBid Constantiiie 
was made to declare that he had been poisoned by his brothers; 
and to exhort his childru to Tfogeance. The soldiers, secretly 
prepared to second this incrediUe charge^ loudlj demanded the 
punishment of the accused; hJI legal forms were yiolated ; a pro- 
miacttous massa cr e was made of the TlaTian family* The two 
brothers of the great Oonstantine, men of his nephews, the 
patrician Optitua, who h^ married his sister, and his chief 
faTourite, the pnefect Ablirius, were butchered, without being ' 
permitted to speak a word in their own defence. Qallus and 
Julian, the youngest sons of Julius Constantius, were wirii 
dilfiGulty concealed until the rage of the aftsasiinfl badsubrided. 

A new dirision of the empire was made by the princes. Con¬ 
stantine, the eldest, took possession of the capital; Constan^tius 
received Thrace and the Asdatic provinces;, the western dominions 
were assigned to Constans. £re long, tbs enemies of Rome, that 
bad been daunted by the fame of Conatantind, began to harass his 
successors; but far the most dangerous of the ware in which they 
had to engage was that waged by ghah-pd r II., king of Persia, 
agaiust Constan'tius. * 

Shah -piir^s previous history deserves to be noticed* His father 
HoFui 112 Av^ntsdos) died, leaving no eon (a.n. 810): the king¬ 
dom was on the point of being thrown into oonfusion, when it was 
announced by the principal mebeda, er priests, that one of the 
ladies tn the harem was pregnant, and that, from certain indica¬ 
tions^ they knew that the c^ild would be a male. A strange 
ceremony of coronation was performed for the unborn infant. 
From the hour of his birth the whole nation watched over bis 
progress with the most affectionate interest, and the early proofs he 
exhibited of spirit and ability spread univcersal joy through Ferria. 
He had not emerged from b<^bo^ whan the fierce Arab tribes from 
the neighbouring peninsula took s4 village of his minority to desolate 
his kingdom; royal youth nsonhed against them, routed their 
forces, slew many, and took a greater number prisonen. To terrify 
their oountiy^n from renewing such an ioraaion, he caused the 
ahoul^re of his captives to be pierced, and then dislocated by 
a string passed through them; and from this circumstance he 
received the formidable title of ZUaktdfy at ^Lord of the 
shoulders.’ 

Shah-pur, or Sipor, as he is called by western writers, inherited 
the pretensions of the Saasan^ides to the empire of Cyrus; hut be 
was particularly anxious to recover the five provinces that had 
been ceded to the Romans beyond the Tigris, and to assert the 
^ciaqt supremacy of his family over MesopotAmia. Conetan'tiua 
basted xo the bsmka of the Euphr&tee on the first news of the 
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approach of 80 formidable an iiiTader; but the war long continued 
to be a aeries %f petty ekirniiahea az^ predatory incuTei<ma Nine 
sanguinary but indecLuTe engag^meDta were fought } but at length 
th^ Homans^ by their own imprudence^ received a dedaiTe over* 
throw in the plaina of Sin^gara (Suifar\ nct thr from the ruins of 
Bab'ylon (A.n. 848). '‘SZpSFT'enooura^ by this victory^ laid 
nege to Nie^ib ie (AwAm) ; but, after he bad loot more than twenty 
tbou8an<r m^ b^ore the walls, he was forced to relinquish the 
» enterpriaej and hasten to the defence of his eastern provinces, 
which were invaded by Hie fierce tribes from beyond ^e Oxus. 
This war induped him to propose terms of truce to Oonstan'tius, 
which that prince readily accepted (a.n. 860), as the troubled 
state of the empire rendered his gneence aeeeeaaiy in Europe. 

Three years had scarcely elapsed from the partition of the 
empire, when the ambition of Constantine IrindM the fiames of 
dvil war (a.n. 340). Not content with wresting the African pro¬ 
vinces from Constans, he invaded that prince’s ^mifiions through 
the Julian Alps, and ^vastated the conntiy round Aquilsia. But, 
advancing with great imprudence, he fell into an ambuscade near 
the little river Al'sa (A^), and was sldn with the greater part 
of his followers! Constana took possession of his brother’s pro-^ 
vinces, and showed no inclination to reserve any share for the 
absent Constsn'tius. 

Durbg ten years Coustans remained master of two-tbirds of 
the empire, which he plundered by his rapacity, sod disgraced by 
his vices. lie usually redded in Oaul, whose forests afforded him 
opportunities for hunting, the only manly sport to which be was 
addicted. While pursuing game in a neighbouring forest, 
nen^tin^ who commanded the imperial forces statroned at Augus- 
todilnum (Autm), caused himself to be proclaimed emperor, and 
closed the gates of tiie city. Tidings of ^e revolt were, however, 
conveyed to Constans ; he tied towards Spain, but wa^ overtaken 
at EUlb^ris (-SW), or as it was then called, Helena, in memory 
of the saother of Constantine, and put to de^b. 

The uBurpstiooi of Magnen'tius in Gaul was fallowed by that of 
Vetrinio in Ulyria; but the latter general assumed the purple 
‘VS^Ruetantly, being compelled by the clamours of his soldiers, 
end urged by the princess Constaotina, who placed the crown on 
his he^ with her own hand. This ambitious woman bad been 
the wife of Hannibili&nus, her coorin, whose sad fate has been 
already mentioned. She was eager to possess power, and so un- 
scnipiUous about the means, that she persuaded Vetrinio to form 
an alliance with Hagnen^tius, whoae hands yet reeked with the 
blood of her brother ConsUns. 

CoDstan'tius, bamg concluded a truce with S&poTi intrusted 
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the care of the East to bis lieuteoaots, but sflorwarda to his 
cousiD Oallus^ whom be thus raised from a prison t^a throne. He 
then basted to Europe, deceired Y^trinio by oflerin;; to make 
his colleague f and obtmaed admisaiofi into Const&utinople. In a 
public assembly of the army and people, the artful prince, in a 
studied address, asserted his^claime to the empire; a unanimous 
burst of applause was followed by diouts for the deposition of the 
usurpers; Vetrdtito quietly submitted, and taking the dUdem from 
his head, tendered his homage to Consian^tius. The prince not 
only spared his liyal'a life, but asrigned him a considerable pension. 
Yetrduio retired to Prusa where be epent the rest of bis 

life in retiroxnent, without ever expressing a desire to resume the 
sceptre. Magnso^tius foresaw that be would be the next assailed, 
and be led bis army into Lower Panndnia, which became the 
theatre of a fierce and sanguinary war. 

The armies finally met for a decirive battle on the plains of 
Mur'sa ; the heavy cavalry of Oonstan'tius, sheathed in 

full panoply of plates of steel, decided the fate of the day, the very 
weight of their onset breaking the lines of the western legions, 
while the light archers of Asia harassed the naked Oennnn auxi¬ 
liaries, on whom Magnen'tius chiefly relied, and reduced them to 
such despair, that battalions threw themaelvos into the rapid 
stream of the Drave. Still, so obstinate was the battle, that fifty- 
four thousand fell in the Sold, and the victors suffered more 
severely than the vanquished. It has been justly observed, that 
tlie destructive plains of Mur'sa absorbed the strength of the 
empii'c; for never again could the Roman rulers collect such 
noblo bands of veterans os perished there by mutual slaitghter. 

Magiien^tias fled to Italy, whither he was followed by Con- 
ston^tius in the following spring. The peninsula soon submitted 
to ltd legitimate eovereign; but tbe usurper escaped into Gaul. 
Fiuding, however, that he could not long protract instance, be 
baffled the vengeance of Constan'tius by suicide: bis associates 
were reduced either to follow bis example, or suAr the penalties 
of treason. ^ 

ConstoD^tius had given Constantins in marriage to his cousin 
Gallus, invested him with tbe title of Csesar, nod intrusted him 
with the administration of Aria. The Ciesar, naturally of a sullen 
and morose temper, had bew soiired by tbe sufferings of his early 
youth, and his evil passions weru stimulated by the ambitious in¬ 
trigues of the princess to whom be was unfortunately united. Hie 
excesses at length compelled Constan'tius to send commisrioneis 
to investigate the state of the East: these officers proceeded to 
Antioch) where they seem to have conducted themselves with ud- 
nWetsary and offensive haughtiness; but their faults aflbrd no 
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flufficient excxtae for the crime of Oellua^ who urged the populace 
of Antioch to put the eommiefioDen to deeth with torture and 
^ult, and then ordered thair bodies to be thrown into the 
Cfroo'tes {Aeusy). Conatan'tioB, bsteadof opeirij resenting the 
outmge, invited Oallua to ririt him: tiie Caesar delayed until 
further procrastination was impassible; he proceeded oo the road 
to Milan through Aria and Thrace in safe^; hot when he passed 
the frontiers of Panndnia, he was placed n^er airec^ hurried to 
a distant castle in Istria^ and aecretly pot to danth <A.:a 864).. 
Julian, the only surviving descendant of Oonstan'tius l!JEI5u^ 
exc^ the reigning emperor, would have shared his brother's fate 
but for the generous interference of the empress Eus^bia. %e 
procured him permission to prosecnte his studies in Athens, where, 
datsled by the false philosophy of the sdioola, he forsook Chris¬ 
tianity for Paganism, and earned for himself the unenviablo title 
of Apostate . After he had been more than a ye^ in retirement 
be was summoned to court, united to HeVena, the rister of the 
emperor, and appoiuted to govern the countries north of the Alps, 
with the title of Caesar. 


Constan'tius himself had grined several victories over the Ger¬ 
manic tribes; but he delay^ in the West after the departure of 
Julian, to support the cause of the Ariaos againat the ortliodox 
prelates. Helbre returning to the East, he resolved to virit the 
ancient capital of the empire; and Rome, after an interval of 
till rty-two years, was gladdened with the presence of its sovereign. 
Coustau^tius was so pleased with his reception, that he presented 
to the city the splendid Theban obelisk, with which his father had 
intended to adorn Constantinople. He was compeUed to hurry 
his departure by intelligence the Sarmatians having invaded 
Panndnia. Constan'tins soon appeared on the Danube: he gained 
several important victories over the barbarians; but scarcely had 
be secured the tranquillity of his northern frontiers when he 
was threatened with more dangerous hostitties on the aide of 
Persia. 

Having subdued the fierce tribes of Turkestdn, S^por renewed 
his attacks upon the Roman empire, and, guided by a deserter, 
entered Mesopotamia. Irritated by the insolence of the inhabi¬ 
tants, he laid siege to Am'ida {Diarbekr ); and, tiiough he captured 
that strong city, he lost the favourable season of invading Syria, 
and was forced to content himself with redudng Sin'gara (Si^Jar) 
and Bezabd6 (Jetlrah), Constan'tius made an efibrt to recover 
Bezabdd, but was compeUed to rmse the siege. lie returned to 
Autioch, where his mortification was increased by intelligence of 
the brilliant achievements of Julian in GauL The young 
had vanquished the AUemans, the Franks, and several other 
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formidable tribea; be bad pursued bis Tictorioua eamr beyond the 
Rhine, and by Ue mpid coaqoeete filled Germany wit^ eonfuBxon; 
while the prudence of bis ciTil ^adminigtration raised Gaul 'to 
unexampled prosperity* Constan^tiue resolyed to veaben ihe 
strength of the Caaar, and svmmoned hii best legions &om Gaul 
to defend the East. He soldieii refused to obey, and pipclaimed 
Julian emperor, l^pamtaons fbi civil war were made on both 
^es; but its calamities ware averted by the deatii of Constan^tius 
(a.J). SGI). During this entire reign, the Christian church was 
scandalized and distracted by fierce disputes arising out of the 
Arian heresy} Constan^tius was the avowed partisan ^ the Ariana, 
and encouraged them in their persecution of the orthodox, especi ally 
sanctioning the efforts made for the destruction of the celebnited 
Athanfisius, bishop of Alexandria. 

When Jtjjlaiu^aached Herself though he was still 

silty miles (tistant from the capital, the whole population of CoH'* 
stantinople came out to welcome bis arrival, and he made his 
triumphal entry amid general acclamations. One of his earliest 
measures was to constitute a court at Cbal'cedon (Setdart) for the 
trial of such ministers of C^istan'tius as might be accused of pecu* 
lation. hlany of them indeed well deserved punishment \ but the 
ostentatious mode in which they were brought to trial wes an 
ungenerous attack on the memory of the late emperor, and the 
inquisitions were conducted with such indiecriminato severity that 
many innocent persons suffered with the guilty. He then com* 
uitLX^ a complete reform of the court, banishing tbe eunuchs and 
other ministers of luxury; hut, with tbe idle parade of pomp, 
Julian discarded many of the decencies of Hfe, ostentatiously 
uxhibitiDg a disregard for personal cleanliness, as if filth was a 
necessary element of philosophy. But the great object of bis 
ambition was to restore ancient paganism ; he revoked the edicts 
tliat bad been issued against idolatiy, under the plausible pretext 
of granting freedom 'bf opinion to all his subjects; he encouraged 
the philosophers to veil the most revolting fictions of mythology 
under allegorical explanations; he showed a marked dislike to the 
Christians who vUit^ tbe court; and, finally, he closed the schools 
wJiich were kept by the clergy. 

But the most remarkable of hie enterprises for the overthrow of 
Christianity was his celebrated attempt to rebuild the temple of 
Jerusalem, which appears to have been miraculously defeated. 
Seeing that the condition of the Jews was a standing miracle in 
proof of Christianity, he resolved to weaken or destroy its effect, by 
restoring to that people their ancient city and national worship, 
erecting for them at the same time a temple on Mount Moriah, 
whose splendour should surpass that of tbe church of the holy 
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eepxHchte. Thia meuufe waa finstmtad^ after great expense had 
been incum^in aakiiig preparations for its execution^ aa most 
historians declare^ in eonsequeaee of balls of fire that buret from 
the earthy and sea^d the worimn emplojed to dig the foundarion. 
Whether these phenomena were aapematural, or whether they 
erer bad exUtencey is really of little importance in the great weight 
that the occurrenes givea to the STidence in &rour of the dirine 
origin of Chriatianity: the moat powerful monaroh of the earth 
' attempted to erect a building in one of hit dtiee; he was aided 
by a wealthy and aealoua people; pridey passiony and interest 
equslly urged him to perserere; yet was ha forced to abandon 
the enterpriae. Aaaiuedly we muat say^ 'The finger of Ckni ia 
here!’ 

While JuliaQi hy withholding hia countenance from sincere 
believers on the one handy and placing every possible impediment 
in the way of instruction on the othery was using all his eiTorts to 
check the progress of Christianityy he was sumi&one<{ to take the 
field against the Perriansy who had renewed their incureionst 
Julian invaded their dominioosy and gained several great triumphSy 
though ho was unable to bring the enemy to a decisive engage¬ 
ment His march led him through the deserts of Hat'ruy which, 
skirt the Tigris; hut the city of Hat^ruy erected like Palmy^ra in a 
fertile oasisy appears to have been deserted at hia approach. Prom 
the magnificence of its ruinsy and the fact that the city continued 
to be inhabited until the twelfth century of our erUy it is probable 
that tbisy with several other citieSy was dismantled by the I'eraiaos 
to deprive the Romans of the resources which these ^ settlements 
in the desert’ might have supplied. At length, deceived by 
treacliorouB guides, he burned his boats, and advanced into a desert 
countrjy where his army was soon reduced to great distress from 
want of provisions Under these oircumstanoes he resolved to 
return; but his retrograde inarch was greatly impeded by the 
light cavalry of the Peraiansy who hovei^ round the flanks and 
reATy dischaiging showers of darts and arrowsy but retreating^ like 
the ParthianSy ^eir predecessorsy whenever any eflbrt was made 
to bring them to a regular engagement At length Julian himself 
was mortally woundedy in a skirmish which proved favoorahle to the 
Romans. He died the same night (a. 1 ). 863) y about twenty months 
after hie becoming sole master nf the empire. 

{ovian^ the chief of the domestiesy was saluted Augustus by the 
army ; and hia first care was to conclude a dishonourable peace 
with the ParsianSy resigning to Sfipor not only the five provinces 
beyond the Tigris, but the whole of MasopoUmUy including the 
fortified cities of Nis'ibis and Sm'garay which bad so often baffl|d 
the most vigorous efforts of the Sassanldee. His next enterprise 
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WM more gloriooi: be restored tbe Cbrietieo religion to its ancient 
supremacy; but he calmed the fears of his pa^j^^subjecta by a 
vise edict of toleration, in which »ke prohibited no rites, bowerer 
idolatrous, save those of magic* On h^ journey towards Conatac* 
tinople, he slept in a damp room, which his attendants had heated 
with diarcoal; he was suffocated hj the mephitic vapour, and 
found deed in his bed (a*n. Sd4)* 

For ten days after the de^h of Jovian, the empire remained 
without a sovereign. At length the Count Valentinianw aa chosen 
by the coundl of ministers and genenUs, and tKesray^aoimousIy 
acquiesced in their decision. Soon after his election the new 
emperor divided his dominions with his brother Valens, to whom 
he aiai^od the eastern provinces, reserving to himself Illyr'icum, 
Italy, Gaul, Spmn, Britain, and Africa. The emperor of the West 
made Milan ^e seat of h^ goveminent; Valens established his 
court at Constantinople. This division of the Roman dominions 
into eastern and western empires was so manifestly required by the 
necessity of the times, that it provoked neither observation nor 
remonstrance. From henceforth their histories require separate 
consideration; and we shall, in the first place, direct our attention 
4o the reign of Valentinian. 

The emperor had scarcely reached Italy, when be was summoned 
to cross the AfpB by ah invnsion of the Germans, who devastated 
all Northern and Western Gaul, defeating two Roman armies that 
had been sent to check their inroads. Valentinian made the most 
vigorous efforts to retrieve the fame of the empire, and succeeded; 
but his exertions brought on a disease that nearly deprived him of 
life. The angry disputea respecting the succession which had 
taken place during his illneas, filled him with just alarm; and im^ 
mediately after his recovery, he took care to have his son Oratiaii 
recognised as his heir, and proclaimed Cssar in the presence of the 
army. The piracies of the Saxons in the northern seas first began 
to attract attention In the reign of Valentinian; and so severely 
did they harass the northem co^ts of Gaul, that it was necessaiy 
to appoiot # maritime oomi for their protection. At the same 
time, the province of Britain was invaded by the Piets and Scots: 
BO rnpid was the progress of the barbarians, aided probably by soma 
of the discontented natives, that Britain would have been lost to 
the empire but for the heroic exertions of Theoddsius. to whom 
Valentinian intrusted the pacification, or rather recoveiy, of the 
island. This able commander not only restrained the barbarians, 
but in some measure restored the ancient prosperity of the pro* 
tince: he waa rewarded by the emperor with the office of master- 
geneml of the cavalry, end appointed to protect the frontier of the 
Upper Danube from the inroads of the AUemans, tuitil he was 
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cbosen to a more importaot etation^ and intrusted with the sup- 
pi'es^ion of thr formidable reyolt of A&ica. 

Count Romanusi the militarj goTemor of Afnca^ had proToked 
gea eial enl bj hie ayarfce and exactions j complaints were 

made of him to Valentmian, and a commiaaioDer appointed to 
investigate his delinquency; but the count bribed the imperial 
ministers and commissioner's, purchased security from a venal court, 
and severely punished those who had been guilty of the treason of 
compl^nt Provoked by such accumulated wrongs, the Africans 
revolted, choosing for their leader Fin'aua, the son of the wealthy 
Nubal, who had been summoned to appear before the govern or *s 
tribunal on a charge of murdering his brother. Numidia and 
Mauritania w*ere al^ady in possession of the insurgents^ when the 
entire face of the war was changed by the arrival of Tbeoddsius; 
from the moment of bis landing, the revolters seem to have lost • 
lUl courage; after a weak struggle, Fin'nus abandoned his army, to 
seek refuge with the prince ^ a native tribe in tbwinterior; but 
he was betrayed to the Romans, and could only escape a public 
excc\ition hy committiog suicide. Scarcely had this war tenni* 
Uided, when Valentioian died suddenly, while waging war against 
tiio Quddi (a.n. 376). He had conquered these savage warriors, 
nud deputies had been sent to deprecate his resentment; but while 
repioachiiig the ambassadors with national per^y, he worked 
hiutself into such a passion, that he bunt a bl^-vessol, and 
ijistantJy expired. Valontinian was naturo IlY cruel and severe, 
but he wns disposed to be inflexiBlv j ust; and the many unmerited 
executions that ho sanctioned must be attributed to the.artificcs of 
con'upt ministers. He was warmly attached to the orthodox faith, 
and readily gave shelter to th«^ hlabops and cle^Ty who sought 
reidge in his court from the persecutions of his brother Valens. 

The emperor of the Ea^t, soon after his aocearion, went into 
Syria, which was thi'eatcned by a Persian invasion; but before be 
could complete his preparations for war, be was alarmed by the 
revi)lt of P ^pcdpiiia. a kinsman of the emperor Julian, but possessing 
no other merit, wlfose pretensions were acknowledged by a con^ 
siderable body of tbe army, and the dtisens of Coostantinople. 
Valens was defeated in his first efforts to overthrow tbe usurper 
but Procopius soon disgusted bis supporters by excessive baughti* 
ness and tyranny: he was deserted by those who had been foremost 
in placing him upon the throne, and was taken prisoner almost 
without a contest His fate iuvulved that of many others, for 
Valens was a stranger to mercy. The emperor was soon more 
honourably engaged in a war with the Goths, whom he com¬ 
plete It subdued, and compelled to submit to humiliating conditions 
of peace. • 
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The dftngeroue schifim in the church, caused hj the heresy of 
AMua, greatly aggravated by the inteiDperatei^eal, and, in 
some inatancee, by the nnbellowed ambition of rival prelates; 
Vilens declared himself a patron of the Ariana, and cauaed >no 
fewer than eighty orthodox eccleeiaetica to be murdered, for mtun* 
taining the election of a hUHop of their creed to the see of Con-* 
standnople. Armenia was at the aame time invaded by the 
reraiane; but Sapor having received a eevere defeat, and the 
Armenian prince PAraa, on whose aid he relied, having been 
trench eroualy murdered by the Romans, the Ixuce was once more 
renewed. 

In the western empire, Yalentinian had been succeeded by his 
sons ^raU^ and Vrientiaian 1 1.; the latter, a child only five 
yoara bid, was added^ as a coneS^ue to Gratian by the general 
council of the army. Gratian IL commenced his reign by punish* 
itig those ministers and senators who had been guil^ of extortion; 
but, yielding so the suggestions of envious courtiers, he sanctioned 
the execution of the ^lant Theoddsius, who had just completed 
his conquest of the Moors: the emperor, aher some time, discovered 
by what gross misrepresentations he had been led to commit so 
great a mime, and bitterly repented of his guilt He made several 
laws favourable to the interests of the church, ordaining that all 
controversies rejecting religion should bo decided by the bishop 
and synod of the provinces in which they occurred! that the 
clergy should be bU from peieonal charges; and that all places 
where heterodox dootrinea were taught should be confiscated. v 

The western empire was enjo^dng profound peace, and the 
eastern provinces were beginning to taste the unusual sweets of 
repose, when a people, more ferocious than any barbarians hitherto 
known, appeared for the first time on the north-eastern frontiers. 
The crossing the Tanai's (Dm) and Palus Msotis {Sea of 
Asoo), drove before them the nations that dwelt north of the 
Danube; and these fugitives, hurled one upon another, were 
forced to invade the Romui provinces, and commence the dia* 
memberment of the empire. The earliest accounts of the Huns 
are to be found in the Chinese historians, who call these savages 
^ Huing Nii,’ and describe them as masters of the country between 
the river Irtish, the Altaian mountains, the Chinese wall, and 
MAntchewTartacy. Their personal appearance was almost a carica¬ 
ture of humanity; so that the Romans compared them to a block 
of wood which had been only partially trimmed: this is said to 
have be^ in some degree caused by the strange custom of flatten¬ 
ing the nose of male infants the moment they were born, in order 
that the vitor which they wore in battle should fit closer the 
faci^ and also to their plucking out the beard by the roots as soon 
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as it began to grow. They lired on raw fleshy or at best only 
Boddeoi by b^g placed under their saddles azid pressed against 
the backs of their steeds during a sharp gallop: devoted to war 
and the chase^ they left the cultivation of their fields to women 
and slaves; they built no cities; ^ey erected no hoitaes; any 
place encircled by walls they look^ upon as a sepulchre^ and 
never believed themselves in safety beneath a roof. About the 
commencement of the second century of the Christian era, the 
southern Huns^ aided by the Chinese and the eastern Tartars^ 
expelled their northern brethren from their ancient habitations^ 
and compelled them to seek refuge in the territories of the Bash* 
kirs. Here they were brought into contact with a fiercer hut less 
warlike race, the A^buvjwhotn they gradually drove before tbemf 
being pressed forward ^emselvea by fresh hordes from the east, 
until they took possession of the pUns between the Rha ( Volga) 
and the Tanua 

Joined by the AHans and other barbarous tribes lhat they had 
conquered, the innumerable cavalry of the Huns passed the lower 
Tanms, and swept the rich fields of the Ostrogoths. The Gothic 
armies were defeated, and at length the greater part of tEoTh^Ton 
abandoned the country that they had laboriously brought to a 
high state of cultivation, and retired beyond the Borye'tbcuee 
{Dnieper) and the Danas'tus (IWufer). The Hum made a horrU 
ble carnage of those who remained, sparing neither women nor 
children; and all who did not save themselves by a precipitate 
flight, perished by the edge of the sword. The conquerors soon 
passed the Danas'tue, and inflicted the same calamities on the 
VisigQlhO, to. which they had already subjected their eastern 
brethren. Athap^ft fh y the Gothic monarch, after having suflered 
a severe dweat, saw qo better mode of defence than to fortify 
himself between the Hieros^sus (iVidk) and the Danube, by a well 
extending from one river to the other, leaving the rest of his 
cotmtry exposed to the ravages of the dreadful Huns. 

The whole Gothic nation was reduced to despmr; their warriorei 
who had so often maintained a fierce struggle agmnst the legions, 
now appeared as suppliants on the of the Danube, petition* 

ing for permission to cultivate the waste lands of Thrace. Their 
request was granted, on condition of their resigning their arms; 
but the officers sent to see this stipulation enforced were bribed to 
neglect their duty; most of the Goths retained their weapons, 
which they regaled as the means of obtaining more valuable 
possessions than those they had lost. 

About the same time, Arianism was established among the 
Goths by the exertions of their bishop, the celebrated D^bilas, 
who invented the Gothic alphabet; this subsequently ag^valed 
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their hostUitj to the Romans; for the enaiitj of riral aects had^ 
towards the close of the fourth century^ become greAer than that 
between Christians and Pagans. «The officers whom Vslens chose 
to superintend the settlement of the Goths were the most profli^te 
extoi^oners even of his coTT^ppt court: instead of supplying pro* 
virions to the fugitives until thrir new lands would yield a harvest^ 
as had been promised, they dosed the magazines, and charged 
exorbitant prices for the worst and most revolting kinds of food. 
At length Lupicihus attempted to murder Frit'igem und the other 
chiefs of the OothSi at a banquet in Marciaoop''olU to 

which they had b^ treacherously invited. The plot exploded 
piumaturoly; the Gothic leaders escaped ; and their followers took 
revenge for the atrocious breach of hospitality by massacring the 
gmater part of the Roman legions. In the meantime the Ostro¬ 
goths, pressed forward by the Huns, had crossed the Danube, and 
reinforced Frit'igeni, just as the war was about to commence; 
tlius supportoH, the irritated sovereign de>'astated hlace- 

don, and T^^ esealy , approached tbe walls of Coustshtmopl^,'' mid 
destroyed itesubOlrbs. Vslens wrote to Gratiau for aid; and the 
young emperor, thoogh harassed by wars with the Germanic 
tribes and the Allans, marched to his asristaace. He was delayed, 
howover, by illness at Sir^mium; and before he could resume his 
march, Valens was no more. The eastern emperor, baffled by the 
artifices and enraged by the boldness of Frit^igeili, hazarded a 
decisive battle near Adrianople, in which was defeated and 
slain (a.d. S78). The Romans had not suffered so severe a loss since 
they were overthrown by Han^nibal at Cannss: two^thirds of the 
legions, including tiiirty-five tribunes and commanders of cohorts, 
fell in the fatal field. 

Gratian was incapable of remedying this disaster without the 
aid of a colleague, for be could not advance agiunst tbe Goths 
without leaving the western provinoee a p^y to the GermanSp 
He chose os his associate Th yridyusp aft erwards named the Great, 
son of the ^Id er Theod<}rius . whom he hod unjustly put to death. 

The accession of I Tieoddriy was hriled with delight by all the 
eastern provinces: he defoat^.thie Goths in the field; but, what 
was of still greater importance, he won tHeir aSections by Ms 
justice uid moderation; so that they voluntarily promised not 
only to abstain from hostilities, but to protect the frontiers of the 
Danube. Being himself rincerely attached to the orthodox faith, 
be summoned a general council at Constantim^le to check the 
progress of heresy, and issued several edicts to restrain the teachers 
of erroneous opinidns. While be was thus engaged, Maximus, 
the governor of Britrin, revolted agunst Gratian, and wu joined 
by^the whole of the western legions. The emperor, seeing himself 
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abandosed hj his troopa, fiad towards Italy^ but was orertakou 
Lugduuum and put to death (A.n. 38S). St Ambroiei 

bishop of MUan, courageoiialy went into Qaul^ claimed the body of 
the^ecessed emperor from the usurper^ obtain^ it after some delayi 
and honourably interred the remains of Gratian in the sepulchre 
that had been raised for the Valenftnian {mnily in the Milanese 
cathedrah 

Max'imus, to support his usurpation, had brought with him 
the flower of the British youth; but the Boman proyince, thus 
deprived of its defenders, was exposed to the ravages of the Piets 
and Scots, who broke through the Roman wall, and pushed their 
incursions far into the south. Theoddsius, bana^ hy the attacks 
of the barbarians in the East, at tint entered into a treaty with 
hlax'imus; but the usurper, encouraged by impunity, soon medi¬ 
tated depriving Valentinian II. of Italy, ^ough that prince had 
shown little inclination to revenge the murder* Oration, his 
brother and benefactor. Valentinian, unable to defend his terri¬ 
tories, fled to Theoddsiu^ who instantly marched against Max'i- 
mus. The usurper was in two d^sipra Jiattles j he 

sought shelter in Aquilefa; but he wa8''ariwted by bis own 
soldiers, brought in chfuns to Theoddeius, and executed (▲.!). <1S6). 
It is said that bis death was hastened by the imperial tiiioistora/ 
who feared that be might extort a pardon firom their master’s 
compassion. 

The generous conqueror not only restored Valentinian to his 
ancient dominione, but resigned to him the provinces that Lad 
belonged to G rati an. navtog visited Rome, and sanctioned some 
severe measures for extirpating idolatry in that city, he retunied 
to the East, wborr he made similar efforts to crush pagan super- 
stitions ond Christian heresies. The young Valentinian did not 
long retiun his throne; he was murder^ by Arbogas'tes, a Frank, 
whom ho had unwisely aduiitted to too great a share of sovereign 
power (a.d. 393). The fVank did not dare to assume the purple 
himself, but he conferred the empire on ime of the royal secre¬ 
taries, named Eug^ius . whom he trusted that he could make the 
mere instrument of his ambition. 

Theodosius refused to enter into any negotiation with tho 
usurper, but made preparations for war. Saving levied a power¬ 
ful aimy, he forced the passes of the Alps (A.n. 394), and en¬ 
countering the forces of Eug:4&ius on the banks of the Frig^idum 
{Wibach), put them to the rout. The usurper was murdc^ by 
his own soldiers, and Arbogas'tes committod suicide. Thvodcsius, 
in consequence o{ this victory, became master of the whole Kriman 
empire, which was thus once more reunited under a single head. 
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Sbction X. 77ie ODerihrw of tie Western Tnytire, 

nou ▲J>. dH TO ▲*!>. 476. ^ 

THBODdBxrs wafi well awara HiBi tha partiticm of Uie empire 
crigioallj made hj Valentiniiot waa recdet^ neceasary bj the coo- 
dition of the Roman dominionB in Europe and Aata; he therefore 
invited his younger son HondriuA to receive the sceptre of the 
western empire, annointing ArcAdi^ the elder, his successor on 
the throne of Constantinople. Ue did not long surriTe this 
arrangement; the ease and luxury in which he indulged after his 
victory proved fatal to a constitution already enfeebled by the 
fstigues of a severe campaign; he died universally lamented by his 
subjects, who knew too well that they ^ ne'er should look upon his 
like again.' 

Arcddius and Hondrius ascended the thrones bequeathed to them 
by their father, but both abandoned the cares of entpire to their 
ministers Rufinus and Stil'icho. There are few greater stains on 
the character of Tbeoddrius than his elevation of such an unworthy 
favourite as RuCnus, a wretch whom all parties described as stiuned 
with every crime. He was the scourge of the East, and was uni* 
versally hated: aware of his unpopularity, he resolved to secure 
his power by uniting Arcidius in marriage with his daughter; 
but some courtiers, jealous of his influeuce, took advantage of his 
absence to persuade the young emperor to share bis throne with 
Eudox^ia, universally regarded as the most beautiful woman of 
her age. Though disappointed in this darling object of his ambition, 
the wealth and power of Rufinas enabled him to triumph over 
Arcddius and bis courtiers; but he dreaded more justly Ids great 
rival in the western empire. 

ytillcho, the minist^ and maater^general of the West, waa 
worthy of the eminent station to which he had been rwed by 
Theoddsius. On his death-bed the emperor recommended to him 
the charge of both empires; bat some pretext was necesaaiy for 
assembling a force sufficient to depose Rufinus, without giving such 
alarm as would put that wary statesman on his guard. The Gothic 
war furnished the desired excuse; Stil^icho led his forces round 
the Adriatic ; but he had scarcely reached Thessalonica, when he 
received orders to retoni, with a threat that bis nearer approach to 
Constantinople would be considered a declaration of war. Leaving 
the army in the charge of Oahiaa, Stil'icbo returned to Italy; and 
Rufiuus, believing all danger past, went to review the weeteni 
troops. As he passed along the ranks, he was suddenly surrounded 
by a chosen bimd, and on a tigna! irom Oainas, pinned to the earth 
by a Isncs^ and mangled with a thousand wounds. If Stillcbo 
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bad coctrired this murder, be deriyed no adyanta^ &om it 
Gafnas, theei^ucb Eutropiue^and the empress Eudos'is, combined 
to exclude him from Constantinople; their puppet Arc^ius pro- 
cur^ a decree from his obset^uidua senate, doclwng him a public 
enemy, and confiscating all his property in the East 

Instead of hazarding a civil ^ar, Sttt'icbo exerted himself to sup^ 
press the revolt which brother of Fir'mus, had ezdted id . 

Africa. He intrusted the commaz^ of the forces raised for thii 
purpose to Uaalfieaelr the brother and deadly enemy of GiTdo. 
Accident left the Romans an almost bloodlM victory. Before 
giving the signal to engage, Maa^cetel rode to the front of the lines ' 
-with frir offers of peace and pardon: be enoountered one of the 
standard bearers of the Africans, and, on bis refusal to yield, struck 
him on the arm with bis eword. weight of the blow threw 
the standard and ite bearer prostrate. This was regarded by the 
rest as a signal of submission, which all the African legions has-i 
teued to imitate t they Hang down their enalgos, and, with one 
accord, renewed their allegiance totheirrightfid sovereign. Girdo 
attempted to dy, but be was azrested by mtisens of Tab'moa 
( r<iictrca)j and thrown into a dungeon, where he committed suicide, 
to avoid the punishment of treason. Mas^cesel was subsequently 
murdered by StiVicbo, who feared the hereditary enmily of tbc 
bouse of N&baL 

Tho Goths were now become more fonnidahle than they had 
ever been. Instead of being guided by several independent chiefs, 
they were united into a compact body under the renowned ATaric { 
and the withholding of the subwdy paid them by Theodosius, 
afforded a plausible pretext for war (a.i>. 396). Disdaining to 
ravage the exhauste<l lands of Thrace, Al^aric led his soldiers into 
Greern, pfkssed the straits of Tbermop^yls without opposition, 
devasta ^ Bge dUaj and the while Ath cns, 

s p pfti<ta yi elded to the barbaious invaders 

^itJlLQH t SuKchb Bhsiened to repel theuoths~from 

Gi*eoce. His masterly movements drove AI^i 
Ells, whence hie extrication appearea rmpomble; but the Goth, 
jte P C gTviug that the watchfulness of his enemies was relaxed, 
gained the Gulf of Corinth by a rapid naarch, passed over the nar¬ 
row strait between the headlands of Rhfum and A&tir'rhium 
(Dnrdfinelles of Lepanio)f and was master of Epirus before 
Sriricho could renew his pursuit. The Romans were preparing 
to pass into northern Gh^ce, when they received information that 
ATaric had not only made his peace with the Byzsntino court, but 
bad been appoint^ master general of lUyr^iciim by the feeble 
Arc^ius. 

SUnebo returned to Italy, and was soon compelled to defend* 

B n 
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that peoinaula against Al'aric, who forced a passage oyer the 
Julian Alps, and adranced towards Milam Hon^us ded from 
his capital, hut was so hotly chased, that he was forced to seek 
refuge in As^ta (Ajt»)|’whi^ the Gotha immediately blockaded* 
StiHcho hastened to the relief of his sorereigQ, and 
plete victory over Al^aric at PoU^tia (P olgnsa'i ; hut the Gothic 
^verelgn, narag rallied bis shattered forces, crossed the Apen- 
nines, and made a sudden rush towards Rome (a.d. 40S). The 
capital was eared by the diligence of S^lcho; but Alkane's de* 
parture from Italy was purcha^ by a large pennon* 

Honorius went to Rome, where he enjoyed the empty honour 
of being received in triumph; hut after a ^ort time he removed 
to Raven^na, which from tl^ time began to he regarded as the 
most secure seat of Italian government* Scarcely bad AVaric de* 
parted, when Italy was inv^ed by new hordes 8 uevi> 

Bu iyundians, and Got^ under the command of Rad^myy^^ce 
rnSR^ET^eninsula was eared by Stil'icbo; be^3!o^^^^ bar* 
barians to lay siege to Florrace, which was well garrisonod and 
provisioned; then securing all the passes, be blockaded them in 
their turn, and reduced them to euch distrees, that the y gurren dared 

"lowera wm sold as slave^H^^^boS^wo-thirds ^rf\he hordes 
fell back upon Ghml, and l aid yyto that p^pr inffJ|^o!^t^g,R^"n^ 
I to the Pyrene^ llie ptuvindaia, receiving no aid from the court 
of proclumed Constantine, the governor of Britain, 

* emperor, who gained some advantages over the Germans, and 
yTTuated Spain from Honorius* Stil'icho trPAty 

with iiiiiipsf I butoef^ it could lake effect, 

tEe able minister was treachero;isly murdered by his unworthy 
master 406), and the wretched Olym'pus was appointed 
premier in his stead* The first measure of the new minister was 
as impolitic as it was monstrous* He ordered a promiscuous mas* 
sacre of the families of the barbarians throughout Italy, instead of 
retaining them as hostages for the fidelity of his mercenary 
cohorts* . The borbarous ^ict was too well obeyed; and thirty 
thousand of the bravest soldiers in the Roman pay invited Al^a- 
ric to head them in avenging the slaughter of their wives and 
children. 

Al'aric was not slow in obeying the summons: he hastened into 
Italy, and, disregarding meaner prizes, marched directly against 
Rome (a.d. 408)* * The eternal city * was closely herieged; 

plague, pestilence, and &mine raged within its walla. The em* 
peror at Kaven^na made no effort to relieve bis hapless subjects ; 
and the senate at length purchased temporary safe^ by paying an 
' enormous ransom. ATaric led his forces into Tuscany, mid was 
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joined on his lOArch hj fort/ thoound Ooths and Germans, whom 
his yictorious career had tfiabled to bunt the bonds of slaTor/. 
Ilondrius refused to ratify treaty that had been concluded 
wi^h the Bomans; and in following year Al'ario appeared once 
more before the city r he fnii|f pewinneiiTn of Ort^ti a^ wh ere the ma* 
gazLoee were eatabUshed for the coin imppuad the capital; 
and having tfatxs deprived the dtixena of aU meana of auateuance, 
aummoned tiiem to eumnder. They complied with great reluo 
tance: Alkane jj jaed At'talua to t he empire, bat aoon deposed 
bimi and raeweJ'lUB uegotiaUuuy wilh tile conrt of Raven'na. 
Once more Hondrioa refuaed to treat, and once more Agaric 
marched to punish the Romaoa for the crime of their sovereign 
( 1 . 1 ). 410). He marched against Rome: the Gothic alavas in the 
city opened to one of t^ gates, and the city became the prey 
of the barbarians. The horrors of the pillage t^t ensued ware in 
some degree alleviated by the piefy of the Goths, who spared the 
churches and religious hoosea. Al'aric himself was unwilling that 
a dty which had been so long the mistress of the world should be 
BO totally ruined; and on the sixth day after its capture evacuated 
the place, and took the road for southern Italy. Ha was preparing 
to invade Sicily, when he was sdsed with a mortal disease, which 
brought him prematurely to his grave. His remains were interred* 
in the bed of a small rivulet osar Consen'tla (Cosmza)^ and the 
captives who prepared his grave were murdered, in order that the 
Bomans might never learn the place of his sepulture. 

AdoV^^jjg succeeded his brother Al^aric, and conduded a peace 
vmhtn^mpire, on condition of receiving the Princess Placid la 
as his bride. He led his forces into Gaul, reunited that province 
to the dominions of Hondriiis, and then passed into Spain, which 
bad been invaded by hordes of Suevi, Vandals, and Alans. He 
was murdered ^ but his eucceaeor, WaVUgi established the supre¬ 
macy of the Visigoths in Spain and the ea^ of Gaul. About the 
same time, the Franks, the Burgundians, and other barbarous 
tribes, established themselves in Oaul; while Britain and Armo*^ 
rica, neglected by the emperor, became independent The Britons 
had so degenerated under the empire, that they were unable to 
resist the barbarous Piets and Scots | they therefore applied for 
aid to the Angles and Saxons, warlike tribes (a.i>. 448). The 
Saxons readily obeyed the summons; hut, after repelling the Piets 
alTd Scots, they took possesaon of southern Britain, which they 
named Angle-land, since contracted into England. 

In the meantime, the reign of Arc&dius in the East was dis¬ 
honoured by the profligate administration of the eunuch Eutrd- 
piua and the empress Eudox'ia, to whose cruelfy the most illustrious 
persons, and among others 8t Cbrv’soatom, were victims. After Ms 

ant 
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death (a.i>. 408), the joiug Thpriidiiir succeeded to the purple ; 
but the administration was usurped hy his sister who 

ruled the East with eingular energy and ability for more than 
forty years. Duriug a great portion of this period, there was little 
sympathy between the courts of Home and Constantinople; but 
the family intercourse was renewed when Placid'ia, the widow of 
Adol^phus, was banished by her brother, after the death of her 
second husband Constanriua She sought refuge in the court of 
Theodosius, bringing with her Valentinisn and ^noria, her infant 
children. She had scarcely time to enjoy the hospitality with 
which she was received, when news anired of the death of Hon6« 
riu8 (a.d. 423) , and the usurpaUon of the western empire by John, 
hie principaTeecretary. The^iions levied an army to support the 
claims of his relative ; John was deposed and slain; ValeDliaian 
m . was pr ^ai med em peror of the West, under the guardians^" 
^ his mother, Placid'ia ;'ati3’ thus two women wielded the des<» 
tiniee of the^dvilized worlds 

Placid^ia, seduced by the interested counsels of her minister 
iE^tius, rec^led CountBmifoss^the most faithful friend of the 
imperial family, froni Africa; nut that governor, deceived by the 
same crafty adviser, refused obedience, and invited Qen'seric. king 
of the That naUon occupiedtSespmisb 

pro vince^cSlM from them Vandalusia, a name which it still re- 
tmus, with hut slight alteration. They were still restless, eug^^r to 
seek further conquests and fresh plunder, so tliat nothing could 
have been more grateful to Gen'seric than such an invitation. 
Boniface had soon reason to lament the effects of his precipitate 
resentment. When it was too late, he attempted to check the 
progress of the Vandals, and returned to his fJlepance. Auxi« 
liaries were sent to bis aid from the eastern eznpiie ; but the un¬ 


fortunate count was irrotrievably defeated. He returned to Italy, 
where he engaged in a dvil war with .£'tius, and was slain by his 
rival. Placid^ia having discovered the double treachery of ^'tiue, 
proclaimed him a traitor, and that general found it necessary to 
seek shelter in Pannonia with the Huns. At'tila, justly cdled 
* t he Scourge o f Ood,’ was HOW tho ruler of theloimmable llunnish 
hordes: he extorcSffvast sums, as the price of his forbeai'ance, fK>ni 
the Byzantine empire. On the death of TheodosiusII. he threatened 
war against his successor, the nominal husband of Ihil- 

ch^ria; but ihe yict^M-of 

when restored io 'f^iacid^iaWarour, induced thenerne barbarian 
to turn his arms against the western empire He had 

an additional pretext, through the malice of the princess Hon<>- 


ria, who secretly offered him her hand, to revenge her exclusi<ai 


&om power; and the barbarian monarch, though he already hud 
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eeyeral wivefl; proclumed Mmself her champion. When the Huns 
appeared in (Aul^ entered into an alliance with the Viai** 

goth^i aided by whom he gained a great yietoiy orer At'tUa, and 
droTe him beyond the frontiers But in the ensuing spring (A.n. 
462) the Hune poured like a torrent ipto Italy, and laid waste the 
peninsula. The death of At'tila, who fell a victim to intemperance, 
and the dvil wars between hU followersi delayed the utter ruin of 
the empire; but the murder of /G'tius by the ungrateful Valen- 
tinian, and the unchecked ravines of the barbarians, rendered all 
the proyinces miserable and wretched. Valentinian himself was 
murdered by the patrician Maximus, whose wife he had debauched 
(a. 1 ). 4fi5), and the mjuied husband assumed the imperial purple* 

M^Jmus bad scarcely been three months upon the throne when 
the^re5^>t the Yaodals appeared in the Tiber, Hia subjects, 
attributing this new calami^ to his supineneas, stoned him to 
death; but ere a successor could be chosen, Gen'seric marched his 
soldiers into the defenceless dty, and pillaged eyerythmg that had 
been spared by the piety or mercy of Al'aric* Many thousands of 
the unfortunate citizens were tnnsported as slayes into Africa; 
but their condition was in some degree aUemted by the generosity 
of Deogr&tias, bishop of Carriage, who sold the gold and silver . 
plate of bis churches to purchase the redemption of his brethren. 

By the influence of Theod^oric* ki ng of the Visigoths, Avitua* a 
Gaul of noble fiunily, was metal led emperor; but he was soon ae- 
posed by Count Ricime^^e^pritufl^tt'emuBander of tbe barbarian 
auxiliaries intrusted with the defence of Italy. He did not long 
survive his fall; Le died on bis way to the Alps, as he was about 
to seek refuge among the Visigothk M^j< 2 {iaiL.re^ived the de¬ 
graded acep^ from Kicimer, and made'^some vigorous efforts to 
remedy the disorders of the state. Ills virtues were not appreciated 
by hU subjects. He was dethroned by a licentious soldiery (a J). 
4C1), and died in a few days after. 

Ricimer chose one of hia own creatures, Severus , to be nominal 
emperor, retting all the power of the atatem hu^wnhands; but 
the superior strength of the Vandals compelled him to have recourse 
to the court of Constantinople for aid, and to offer the nomination 
of a sovereign for the West to Leo, the successor of Mercian. Leo 
appointed patrician ^nth^mma to this high but dangerous 
station, and sent a large armament against the Vandals in Africa. 
The imperial forces were completely defeated, and when the shat¬ 
tered relics of the armament returned to Coo5tantino|fle, Ricimer 
deposed Anthemius, put him to death, and elevated Olyb'rius to 
the throne (a.n. 472). Both Ricimer and Olyb'rius died within a 
few months I and L^, after some delay, appointed Julius N epo^ 
his colleague. 
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GIvc^riTii, p obscure soldier, trusting to tbe ud of tbe Burgun- 
diuis, &ti«mpted to dispute tbe empire with Kepo^ but finding 
bis strength inadequate to tbe coptest,-he resigned the sceptre,for 
tbe crosier, and became Bishop of Salona. Nepoa himself was sson 
driven from the throne h; Oree'tes, the successor of Bfcimer in 
the command of the barbarian mercenaries. He fled into Dalm&tia, 
where be was assassinated his old rival Olyc^riua 

QrM'tes gave the throne to his son Bom'ulus Momillus, whom 
he^^tOsil with the title of Augustus, or, as he is more frequently 
called, Augus'tulus. pd o^r. the leader of the German tribes in 
the Roman pay, persuue^us countrymen to take arms against 
the usurper. Ores'tee was made prisoner and put to death. Au- 
gus'tiilus was sent into captivity, but was allowed a peusion for 
Us support; and the conqueror, abolishing tbe name and office of 
emperor, took the title of king of Italy (a.n'. 47C). The Ostrogoths 
finally conquered Italy (a.l>. 403), deposed Od o4cer , and founded a 
new empire.' 

During this calamitous period Christianity was sullied by the 
admixture of various superstitions, borrowed from ancient Pagan' 
ism. The Gnostics attempted to combine the truths of the Gospel 
vrith the wild dreams of Oriental philosophy, and they prepared 
medals with mystic devices, which were worn as charms or amu* 
lets, in the belief that they would protect men from danger and 


disease. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

INDIA 


W HEN India becamo Imotvn to tbo Greeks hj the conquests of 
Alexauder, its inhabitants were found in yerj nearly the 
same state of ciyilizatioD as the Hindoos of the present day ^ we 
may therefore fairly conclude that ibis myilised state must bare 
been soyeral hundred years in ezistenoe, else it could not hare 
been so complete in its parts and so permaoent in its influonce. As 
Alexander's invamon took place about the fourth century before 
the Christian era, we may regard it as pretty certun that the 
civilisation of India reaches back to at least one thousand yeacs 
before Christ; but how much further it is imposdbk to determine 
with certainty. From the institution of castOi it seems probable 
that the Hindoos are of a mixed origin^ for the difference between 
the cantes is so yery great that we are almost obliged to admit a 
corresponding difference of ori^al extraction. could at all 
tunes, and in eyery part of India,’ says Major Beyan, ' distinguish 
a Brahmin by his complexion and peculiar features.’ All the 
Hindoo traditions unite in representing the neighbourhood of the 
Ganges as the cradle of their race; their most ancient records 
intimate tliat the first kingdoms in this sacred spot were founded 
by persons who came from the north, and the existing series of 
temples and monuments, both sboye and below ground, is a spocios 
of chronicle of the progress]ye extension of an immigrating and 
highly-mvilized race from north to soutlu This is the very reverse 
of what we find to have occurred in Egypt, where the social and 
religious adrance was from south to north. 

The Brahmins In Indie, like the priests in Egypt, exercised an 
indirect sovereignty over the other classes of society; the kings, in 
both countries, were selected from the warrior caste, but the 
priestly caste restrained the power of the sovereign by religious 
enactments and institutions which brmigbt both public and private 
aij^irs under their cognisance. How this indueoce was obtained 
is merely matter of conjecture, but it certadnly existed before^the 
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Appearance of the two great Indian eidc8| the Kamayana and the 
MAhahharata, both of which contain eeverai in^t&ces of the 
awful veneration in which the Brahmins were held by the kings 
themaclree.^ In the interoeting drama, ^The Toy-Cart,* translated 
by Pmfesaor Wilson, we find a notice of a strange revolution 
oiTected in the government XJjayfn {Ooyem) by Brahminical 
intrigue. The 4rama itself was written before the Christiaii era, 
but the inddentb on which it is founded are of much earlier date; 
it describes how the Brahmine, offended by their sovereign P&Iaka*s 
public disregard of them, brought about a change in the govern¬ 
ment, employing a hermit end a cow-boy as their instruments. 
Ary aka, the cow-herd, is choson king, and his accession is thus 
announced to a Brahmin whom Palaka had condemned to 
death 

And, Rnhmin, I inform you, that the king, 

'Fho unjust PiUaka, has falton a vicfim, 

Hen in the place of aacrince, to one 

Who has avenged hie wrongs and thins; to Aiyaka, 

Who ready homage pays to birth and virtue. 

The conclusion of the drama still more forcibly shows the influence 
of the Brahmins, for reverence to their caste is invoked as one of 
the chief blea^gs of heaven 

Full-uddcred he the khie, the soil he fertile; 
hlay copious ahonera descend, and balmy gales 
Breathe health and happiness on all mankiud; 

Prom pain be every living creature im, 

And reverence on the pious Brahmin wait; 

And may all mooaruhs, prusperona and just. 

Humble their foes, and guard the world in peace. 

It appears that there were two great dynasties in India Proper 
—that ie, north of the Krishna river, and excluding the Deccan; 
the Solar race was established at Ayad^da, the modern Oude; the 
I^unar race fixed itself more to the west, in the country round 
Delhi. The War between the Pan'doos and Kodroos, both descended 
from the Lunar race, was to the Lidians what the Trojan wat was 
to tho Greeks, by its influence upon their poetry, literature, and 
arts. It forms the subject of the Great Hindoo epic, the * Muha- 
bh^rata ’ (great war), which coDtaine one hundred thousand s/oAsca, 
or distichs. How far the events of this war are to be regarded as 
historical, would be an inquiry more curious than useful; but it 
seems probable that, like the Trojan war, it was not less fatal to 
the victors than the vanqtiisbcd, for a new dynasty arose at Ma« 
gad'ha, which gradually acquired the supremacy of India. 

Ilto kingdom of Magad^ha is identified with the province of 
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Behfix, and ita capital wae Paliboth'ra, which stood in ornear the 
modem cit^f Patan. After the retreat of Alexander from Indiai 
tl^e throne of Faliboth'ra wae q^pied hy a celebrated conqueror^ 
known to the Oreeks by the name of Sandracop^tue, or Sandra* 
cot^tua, who haa been completely ^entified with the Chan'dra* 
Oup'ta of the Hindoo poeta. Tlie Greek and Hindoo writera 
concur in the name, in the private history, in the political eleva¬ 
tion, and in the nadon and capital of an Indian king, nearly, if not 
exactly contemporaiy widi Alexander; such an approximation 
could not possibly he the work of accident, and we may therefore 
regard this monarch’s reign as historical. 

Combining and comparing the different accounts given of 
Chan^dra-Gup'ta, it appears ^at about the time of Alexander the 
kingdom of Mag^lia was ruled by a monarch named Mehapad'n^a 
Nan'da. He was a powerful and ambitious prince, but cruel snd 
avaricious, by which defects, as well as by bis inferiority of birtli, 
he probably provoked the hostility of the Brahniina. By one 
wife he had eight sons, who, with their father, were called the 
nine Nan'das; and by a wife of low extraction he had, according 
to tradition, a eon called Chan'draFGup'ta. It is, however, by no 
means certain that Chan^dra^Gup^tra was the son of NsnMa; but 
from uniform testimony be appears to have been closely related to 
tbe royal family by his father's side, though his mother was of a 
very inferior caste. 

But whatever may have been the ori^ of this prince, it is very 
likely that he was made the instrument of the rebellious apirit of 
the Brahmins, who, having effected the destruction of Nan'da and 
hia SODS, raised Chan'dra-Qup'ta, whilst yet a youth, to the throne. 
In the drama, Mudra Nahshasa, which represents the various 
artifices employed by the Brabinin Chanak^ya to establish the 
throne of Chan'dra-Gup'ta, Cbanak'ya declares that it was he who 
overthrew the Nan'das• 


Tis known to all the world 
I TOwed the death of Kanda, and I slew huD. 

Tlie fires of my wrath alone expire, 

Like the fierce conflagration of a foreitt 
From lack of foe]—not fiv>m wearinen. 

Tbefiamee of my jtut anger have consazned 
The branding ornaments of Nanda's stem; 

Abandoned by the frigbteuod priests and people, 

They have enveloped in a shower of ashes 
Tho blighted tree of his ambitioae councils, 

And they have overcast with sorroir-clouds 
The smiling heaveos of those moondihe looks 
That shed the light of love upon my foes. 

lUs thus eTident, that the elevation of Chan'dra-Oup'ta to t£e 
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throne was owing to the Brahmins; they were^ howerer^ aided by 
a prince from the north of India, PawatsVarit, to they 

promised an accession of territory as a reward of his alliance. 
The execution of this treaty was eraded by the assassination ei 
the mountain-prince; his ion, Malayak^tu, ied a mingled host 
against Magadlia to aTonge'^hU father's death; amongst his 
troops we find the Oavcruu^ the Lakas^ or Lace, and the Earn- 
bdjas, or people of Arachdsia^ the north •aastem province of Persia. 
The failure of Seleiicus Nic&tor in his attempt to extend his power 
in India, and hie relinquishment of territory, may be connected 
with the discomfiture and retreat of Malayakdtu, as narrated in the 
drama, although it is improbable that the Syrian monarch and the 
king of Msgh^^ba ever came into direct collision. The retreat 
of Malayakdtu was occasioned by jealousies and quarrels among 
the confederates; he returned, baffled and humbled, to his own 
coimtry. Chan'dra-Oup'ta’s power was now so 6nnly established, 
that Seleiicus Nic&tor relinquished to him all the country beyond 
the Indus, TeceiviDg fifty elephants in exchange; he also formed 
a matrimonial alliance with the Hindoo prince, and sent Mega^ 
thenes as an ambassador to his court Chan'dra-Gup'ta reigned 
twenty^fnur years, and left the kingdom to his son. 

There is a complete blank in Indian history from the death of 
Ohan'dra-Oup'ta to the accesdon of Vicramadit'ya, who is called 
the sovereign of all India. He ruled with such extraordinary 
success that his reign forms an important era in history, com¬ 
mencing B.o. 68, according to one account, and ton years later, 
according to another. Towards the close of his reign he was 
co n^4^ ?]^ the second PeiBian monarch of the Sas- 

santan ^ns^yTioildThe empire of India became subject to that of 
Persia. The Hindoo accounts of Yicramadit^ya are intermingled 
with the most extravagant fables, and all that we can learn 
them with certainly is, that this prince was a sedulous upholder 
of the infiuence of the Brahmina 

From this period to the Mohammedan invaatoo, India appears 
to have beeil divided into a number of petty independent states, 
in which the rajahs were completely under the infiuence of the 
Brahmins. As the royal power d^ined, the rules of caste, on 
which the infiuence of the hereditary priesthood depended, were 
rendered more rigid and severe. The caste of the Brahmins arro¬ 
gated to itself the exclusive privilege of studying and expounding 
the Vedas, and as these are the source of all Hindoo learning, 
whether religious or sdenrific, the priesthood thus obtmed a 
monopoly of knowledge. Bmhmins alone could exercise the 
medical art, for sickness being considered as the punishmeqt of 
ti^nsgressioB, it is remedied only by penances and religious cere- 
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monies; thej alone liad the right to intei^ret the la^ to offer 
eacrificee, aSd to give counsel to the sovereign. 

^The Hshatriya, or warrior caate, is generallj regarded as ez- 
tinct; it was natomllj viewed with great jealousy by the Biah* 
mioa^ and the institutions impoeed upon it by ^em were little 
calculated to foster a warlike epiitt Hesce^ Hindoostan has so 
frequently and so easily become ^e prey of foreign conquerors^ for 
the priestly caste made it the chief object of their policy to humi* 
Hate and weaken the caste of warriors. 

The Vmsj^a caste includes the higher industrial classes and was 
perhaps one of the most numerous. The Sddraa formed lowest 
class, and were slaves to the rest In process of time the number 
of mixed castes was greatly multiplied, and the determination of 
their relations to other became a matter of oonsiderable 
difficulty. 

At a very early but uncertain period, the religious institutions 
of the Brahmins were opposed by a reformer named Bud'dha, who 
rejected the Vedas, blo^y sacrifices, and the distinction of castes. 
His followers, called Buddhists, must have been both numerous 
and powerful at a very remote age, for a great number of the 
oldest rock-temples are dedicated to him. From the Christian 
writers of the second ceutuiy, it is evident that in their day the 
religion of Bud'dha was very prevalent in India, and in the drama 
of * The Toy-Cart,’ Bud'dha obsarvancM are described with great 
accuracy, and the members of the sect represented in a flourishing 
condition; for they are not only tolerated, but publicly recognised. 
One of the ch^tracters in the play is a Bud'dha asceti<^ and he de* 
scribes his creed in the following hymn:— 

Be virtue;, friends, your only store, 

And restless appetite restrain, 

Beat TDSdiUtion’s drum, and sore 
Your watch a^aiost each sense mtintsln $ 

The thief that still in sxnbusb lies, 

To moke devotion's wealth his prise* 

Cast the five senses all away 
That triuniph o'er the vbtaoua wlU, 

The {wide of self'UPportancc slay, 

And Ignorance remorseless kill; 

So shall you safe the body guard, 

And Heaven shall be your last reward. 

Why shave the hettl and mow the riiin, 

Whilst bustling follies choke the breast? 

Applf the knife to parts mi thin, 

And heed not how deformed the rest; 

The heart of pride and paa^ion weed, 

And then the mao is pure indeed. 
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At some uncertcu^ period, but probably oot mucb later tbai) the 
twelfth century of the Christian era, nor earlier than vhe fourth, 
the Buddhistd were expelled fiom India by the llrahmins; they 
Bought shelter in Ceylon, in the mountains of the north, in the 
countries beyond the Ganges, in Tartary, and in China, where their 
religion had been preyiously pteacbed by actiye missionaries. By 
the persocurion of the Euddhlsts in their native country, a great 
portion of the literature of India has been lost, and in ]^icuUr, 
according to I'rofessor Wilson, all the ancient literature of the 
people that speak the Tamul language^ Bat in the countries sur¬ 
rounding India, Buddhism still preraila; it U indeed the most 
widely extended of any religion, being professed by not lees than 
two hundred millions of people. Its soeceas is mainly owing to 
the excellent organisation of its hierarchy, and the solemnity cff its 
ceremonies. Celibacy is enjoined on its priesthood, and thus a 
monastic corporation is formed, which in Thibet possesses the sove- 
j'eign power, and in the other countries enjoys considerable political 
induence. 

The Buddhists were not the only reformers who opposed the 
Brahmins; they were followed by the Jains, who cut down more 
extf^nsively the vast forest of fraud and superstition. The rise of 
Jdiuism was contemporary with the decline of Buddhism in Ilin- 
doostan. Both affect to be new doctrines, produced by a frei^b 
incarnation of Vishnoo, the conservaiing principle in the Hindoo 
Triad. 

The andent trade of the Egyptiazu and Pheenidans with India 
has been already noticed in the earlier part of this workj but 
Indian commerce did not exdte much attention in the western 
world until the first Ptolemy ascended the throne of Egypt, and 
prepsied to realise the vast projects of his master, Alexander the 
Great Hid successor, Ptolemy Philadelphus, attempted to con¬ 
nect the Bed Sea with the Mediterranean, by cutting a canal from 
Arsinoe (&<es) to the Pelusiac branch of the Nil^ This was not 
found so useful as the king antidpated; be ther^ore built a city 
lower down the Ked Sea, nearly under the Tropic, called Berenice, 
which became the staple of the trade with India. Goods were 
transported from Berenice to Cop'tos on the Nile, and thence 
floated down the river to Alexandria. The Egyptian vessels sailed 
from Berenice either to the mouth of the Indus or to the Molahor 
coast; they were too small to venture directly out to sen, and 
therefore crept timidly along the shores. The Persians had an 
insuperable aversion to maritime affairs, else they might have 
opened the same trade by a shorter and safer course of navigation 
through the Persian gulf. They procured Indian commoditw^ 
overl^d fiom the ban^ of the Indus, and the northern provinces 
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were supplied by tbe cmyims wbich traTelled from the Indus to 
the Oxu6, ind sent their goods down that rirer into the Caspiiin 
Sea. 

* After Egypt bad been soofe time snbject to the Romans; the 
discovery of the regular sbifdng of the periodical winds or mou- 
600 DS brouglit India nearer to th^ rest of the world Hipnelus . 
the commander of a ship engaged in the Indian 
eighty years after Egypt was annexed to the Roman empire, 
stretch^ boldly from mouth of the Arabian Gulf across the 
ocean, and was wafted by the western monsoon to fifusius on 
the Malabar coast, somewhere between Goa and Tellicherry. 
From this time the Indian trade rapidly increased, and the mer* 
chants of Alexandria supplied Europe with spices and aromatics, 
precious stones, pearls, silk and cotton dotha 

Taprobdue, or the island of Ceylon, was not known by name to 
Europeans before the age of Alexander the Great The Egrp* 
tiaos st'ezn not to have visited it or the Coromandel coast until 
after the discovery of the periodicity of the monsoons, but so 
early as the reign of the emperor Claudius an ambassador was 
hsut from the island to Rome. It subsequently became a great 
mart of trade for the commodities produced in the countries 
beyond the Ganges, and probably even for the productions of 
China. 

Little change was made in the commercial routes of communis 
cation with India from the time of the Itomans, imtil the dis* 
covery of the passage round the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco do 
Gama. The t^ncients were contented with tradic, and after the 
time of Alexander made no efiorts to establish colonies in Jlin- 
dooetan ; heno* their accounts of the country and its inhabitants 
are very loose and indefinite. But even from these vague ac« 
counta we find that the social institutionB of the Hindoos have 
scarcely been altered by the many changes of realm and chances 
of lime which have since occurred; and hence we may conclude, 
that its eyatem of clvilitation, so oripnal and so stereotyped in its 
character, belongs to an age of very remote antiquity, and that 
there is no improbability in its having been connected with that 
of ancient Eg^t _- * 
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No. I. 

CATALOGUES OF THE EGYPTIAN KJN08. 

nintor)6TU4 if tbe firtt tathor who hM fcn of a Mtalofuf of tbf E^ptUn kinjri* 
llottoo hff «bowQ, that though it dJifert from tiie lift glvoo by DSodbru* Sle'iUuii 
the Incoufletency If not to gmt m to render eltto inerodlhU, ^euee both feem to 
hftTC yiveii fngmmtf of n iierfee derived eoldy from poblio Donnmenti. Let ui 
oompAre tbe twohiftorlenf, end weebe]! aeo tbet tbif eooouat of tbo dincrcpanoy ii 
fer from being ImprobAble* 

Bbhoo'otitb. J)iOD6Rna Stc'Dtve. 


the Amt miin who rHgTMd In 
Egypt; but be i« unld to Imvo been 
prcc\*d^ by the gode Odrif, Horuf, 
Mui Typhon. 

Tbr^ butuirotl end thirty* klngp in 
fiiiuci9*Jon, including ore queen (Ni* 
iocrlp) and oIgbVHSn fithioplua. Tl>e 
nemee of ell thcee woro toM to 
rud'ocua; but the only one he men- 
tlrnif le 

who buiii the veftibiilc to the 
ujmple of VuUet], ond dug thulnke 
that beam hie jiAnie. Greet iinporU 
aiioe ettacbea cu Uie date of tlitf 
rp^pu Mflgned by !t<'rod'otiiH, nemely, 
$00 yeora before the hiatorlon ▼UiM 
Egypt, coneequeuGy between bx. 
]r.oo aud n.c. 1^ 50 . 

3eio/frUt Uio conqontir of Paleetlne, 

Scithla, Thrar«, Ethiopia, end the 
neigh Ixmnng conntrlee. By mcane 
of liif c8ptiTce,hc foRoed thetmoebee 
by which Egypt woe Intereected anil 
irrigated. 

Pksron, eon of Sceo^txia. 


Prdfpuf, In theUme of the Trojan war. 
Jlhampnni^, the rlcheet of the Bgyp* 

tien kinga. 

Ch^pt^ who clofod the templee, forbade 
aanrlAcoe, and made all the |too|>le of 
Egypt work at hlafaToarlteiilructiir*, 
^ tbe great p) ramld. 

brother of Cheopa, bnlldtrof a 
pymnld. 


Fiay-two annamed luooeaHire. 

SastnA /. 

Reveii raocawom. 

Sntirtt il., foniKh^ of Thebef. 
Unmaa^4io», 
iereo fuoceenn. 

VrhorimA, fouiuler of Mem'phlf, 
blagnLudaon. 

TwHve goneratioaa. 
i/cr'rie. 

8even gcnoratlons. 


Suoiki*^ or 


fiMoe^fria /A; an intrrval of aovcrnl ge- 
naratkmf. during which wetneet the 
names of Am'oara tbe Ethiopian, Aeit^ 
idivitfand or Mdttei, builder 

of tihs labyrinth. 

Pr4i*uA»0T Cc(4$f in tbe time of the Trojan 
war. 

/tem*pAu, 

Seven gaoeratlona. 

Cheii/mis, or Chem'bett bnlldS’' of tbe 
gtiiox pyramid* 


Cipkrm, brothtf of Cbemmif,baUdcTot 
a pyr^id. h 
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J/jKfHniUt eon o£ Cbeopi» buUdet ot % 
pyrfttriid. 

As/ektt, the lepsUtor, builder of % 
pynmld. 

A uysis, the blind king. 

S<i6‘cco, the Kthlopien. 

The blind restored. 

Sdihcii A priest of Vulmn. 

Lodecerchj. 

I'Mmmetichufl of 84ie. 


Myterinvt, eoo of Cbemmli, bnUder of o 
pjreialil. 

Bo^choru, the legislator builder of e 

p7T%mld. 

SevenJ generetiozu. 

OaVtUQ, the BthiopioD. 


Dodecerohf. 
PMsmet^lchus of Shis. 


Uen^tho was on Egyptian pHeet, who lived vcder PtoJezny Fhiladel'phus: be 
wrote a hiecory of hie izatlre land, but only eome fngzzzente. izk a very oorrupt state, 
bare been preserved; these contain UtUe more than a lift of klnga* pamee arranged 
Iti dynastiea ; bot we am ziot told in what ordtf the dyz^aatiee sacoeeded each other, 
nor which reigned at the same time In dUtempt parte of Egypt It Is troa 
UauOtho’i fragments, vorifled by egiftlag raonumeata, that the Uat of klzige In the 
chapter on Egypt has beep taken. 


No. U. 

CYRUS. 

tv K nave four dliforent accounts ot Ofm: that of Eerod'otna, that of Zen'ophon, 
thaa contalnnl in the Jewish Sorlptnree. and that given by Ulrkbond and Firdausi. 
All them narratives vary so mcob, that In eome parts they cannot be rocozidled: 
it may be interestlug. U zwt useful, to Investigate the oeuM of the dlscrepanoy. Ko 
gKuior souroeof error to western w ri t e ia can be found than the oriental oustozn of 
confounding epithets and proper names. The uzne habit, izzdeed. existed In Buropo, 
and eepecially among the C«>ttlc natlooi. It has bean gravely stated that Brnn'nus, 
after having sacked Homo. Invaded Kacedon ; an error vising from the circuin- 
BLance of Broun, or Breo'nas, b^ng Uie old Qalllc name for * a leader/ C/ros, or, 
as the Hebrews write It, Ehdieeeh, Is simply vi epithet of dignity derived from tho 
old Fenian Khor ta iihor$Mdt which slgniflee * the sun,* whenoo Eastern Fenria at 
the present day la called AAonusda, or' tlie ptovinoa of the boh.' lu like manner 
ParjuB, or rather Daraxet$A, Is derived from the Peraian Hard, which, like tlie 
iijodom 8Mht slgnlllce *a znonarch.* Most of the objectiems urged against the 
BcHpture narmtive reeton what the writera are pleased to term the anachronism 
of iriaklng Darlas oontemporsTy with Cj'nis. But who told them that tho Dvlns 
of the prophets was the Darlae HystAspee of profone history ? The sovereigD who 
threw Daniel Into the lions' don Is deathbed In Bcrlptnre w the * Median Daraw^li, 
flou of Achash-werdsh ;' that Is.' the Modlan monarch, the offspring of a vigorous 
bero.‘ So that the Darius mentioned by Daniel znay have been either Cyrus, 
Cyivxarea, or Cam by'see. Nsliher are we helped to a declaSos by the mention of the 
capture of Bab'ylon, because the brook between the narrative of Belshas'zar'e death 
and that which toUa us of Dantal being cost into the den of lions clevly includes o 
considerable s]iace'of time; but tbero are no means of determining its duration. 
Tlie epithet ‘ Median' would seem to point at Cyaxares; and we shal l preaezitly see 
that some oriental ts^itlons condnn this theory. 

The oomporative valne of the bisUnla o/t Cy'zroa given by Xen'cqihon and He* 
roO'oeuB bos been tho aublectof countleas coD tr ov c ri i iee. Xon'ophon hlznself bcttlcs 
the quuscion tn a single sentence, doclaring that his work wv derived from the 
traditionary songa of the PendanB. A hlatory of Spain, founded on the ballads of 
the Cid. would consequezitly be just as authentic 4s the Cyropm'dla. DealdeB, If hts 
collected all the ballads in which a Ehordah wv mentioned, he would probably have 
piocured znore relatlizg to Jemshld than to the son of Camby'tm. This, indeed, 
seems likely to have bion tbs case. It is exoeodlegly probable that Xsn'opbon's 
phl)n*r)pblcal romance Is founded ss muoh on the tradJtiozis reiqiscting JemtMd 
and Ilustem, m upon ttis notorious facts in tko history of Oy'rui. 
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The Indliic fMt ta bifltoT7 of CyYw U. thftt lidtabyertelt^ Uediaa dycMt? 

and eetabllebed the euperiorlt/ of the PertUzks. ‘The Mata,' «eyi Herod'otm 
‘were formerly celled A'rii/ It hei beat aow well MhUibed, bj the Uboun of 
eminent orleDteJlttt, that both the Zodlo eod Pehlti dleleoU of PereU pi rm t e 
Btreng aJalUritj to the Seneerit; a drtoz&Btezice thet {fforese connexion in origin 
between the Peti^atM end HladOa A*iy^ In Sensorlt tfgnlftee' honoiuable \' B1 d» 
duetin iuelf !• in the old Indian wHUnge ^'fga^ewrte, or * the oountxy of 

hoDoarablo men and the Brahmine divide the Inhabitante of the earth Into 
▲'ryae and Mlechoi, u the Qreeha did into Halldnee and Barbarlant. The name, 
then, wonld eeem to Indicate that the Kedee were an aecoidant oeate, and aleo the 
profeteon of an Idolatroue mod itnllar to the Brahininical. Ci'me, or Rhdtfan, 
le deeorlbed hf the orleoUli ae a religlo<u reformer ; he U eald to have oTerthrown 
the tfranaj of the idoletroni Aftealib, and enfoned the worehip of the Divine 
Unit;. Be if made to exclaim : 

' We ihall make the world too narrow for the wlched. 

And bring deetmctloo on the proepcrltj of Airaelth.' 

Hftod'otae deeorfbea the jonog here eo heginnlng hla expedition bj a eoletnn ncrl* 
floe, which appear* from hie narratlre to have been of an onoeoal natnre ; and It 
le not obionrely hinted in Scrlpinn that the Jew* owed the favour he ehowed 
them to their being worahlppera of the one me Ood. It appear*, therefore, to ue 
no improbable ooojootue, that Cj'rae wae the leader of a reltglouft aa well aa a 
political revolntlon. similar In Ite prlnd^es to that attempted (be Buddhlate in 
HludnsUn. That that ceete axleted In Perala, la suflUdenil^ evideni from the 
narrative of Herod'otue. wboas aocoont of the X^eralan Magi would« with little 
alteration, form a totemblp correctdm c rl pt lon of the Indian Brahmins; we know 
aleo that the Uagi were the enemies of tbeKalinian dynasty, to which Ehdmu 
belonged ; and we regard the etoryof Btne^dia aetbepervWtod aooountof a struggle, 
made by the prleits to recover tbdr ea perlort^. Tbe ponecotlon of tbe Hagt by 
Onebtaip, or Darios Byioas'pes, Is mentioned both by eastern and w<atem writers *, 
it is declared to have been a punishment for loballion; that la. for an attempt to 
eitabllsb tbe eapremacy of tbe priertly over the regal race. The dlflWnlty of getting 
at anything like a chronological amngcmfntof the Hlndd traditions prevents us 
from ln<|ulHng whether this revolution was oontemponiry with a similar straggle 
between the priestly and warrior caetee beyond the InOae; but it b notoiioue that 
such contests were fre<:Tient in Blndosthn. 

It has been long a tradition among the orlanUls. that Zerdusht.or Zoroaster, was 
the disciple of a Jewish prophet: some say Jereinlah was hie Instructor, some 
Etekiel, but tlie majority give that honour to Daniel. How it is known to most 
finbbioJcal scholars that tbe Jews view Danid with great euspldon, asserting that 
be refused to return to Jeruaalem with his countrymen, and that he became the 
vizier of Cyprus at Pereep'olla They further declare that he broke ttroagb tbe 
exclusive principle, so oonsplcuons in the Jewish c reed, and 'tiiat be communicated 
to the QcnUles a knowledge of Jehovah aed of tbe laws given to Moses. Indeed, 
in the Talmud of Jonu^em, Daniel le described as little better than a renegade, 
and his claims to rank in the first class of prophota are dieoomed vei7 unoeromo* 
niously. We have here eometblng like a due to the parsecution of Daniel by the 
Median Daraw^eb, whoever he was: tbe prleeU. like the Indian Brahmins, per> 
suoded their sovereign that he was an incarnation of the Divinity and therefore 
entitled to worKhlp—a line of conduct whloh we know to have boon by no means 
unusual In Centrid Asia. They directed his wrath ^InclpaUy against Danld, 
because the religion which he taught threatened to subvert the dynasty of their 
caste ; and but for divine interrarence, Ibej woidO have socsisded la <li«civying 
their capltsd enemy. 

If Daniel became the vixier of Oy^rua, and we see xu>thlng Improbable in tbo 
tradition, the groat favour abown by this monarch to tho Jews beoomee perfectly 
Intelligible, and we disoovor a probaUe cause for ths high compliment paid by 
Stckifl to bli conntryman, whom be raeka with Hoah and Job. Then mvy 
iom^^o would assort that a Ionian monarch would not nominate a foreigner!^ 
pri;fflleT, nor a Jew bold emlnrut rank under a strange government; but t& 

I I 
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ondcmtoM blMory of XobemUh abowa ua that locb as mnt, ao far from being 
iiDptobaUe, wu aot aven Tinafual or onfrvQoait. 

We hare dow gone through tbe enmlaatloft of tha ehanct^ and actiona 
aaorlbed to tbe Ehoreaah of S 0 iptnTe» and abowa tbat all tbo Ught which the 
examlDatioD of oriental tradition haa enlirfad ni to oollact eerrea to 00061*10 
not manly the hiatorioal Ttrityi but the ftrlet aocmmoy^ of tbe Old Teriament. ' 


No. III. 

COMMERCIAL TREATY BETWEEN ROME AND CARTHAGE. 

ooRCurnsn a.0. M. 

Bvrwzec the RomiBa and tiiclr alUcaon the one part, and the Oarthaginfana and 
their alllea on the other, peaoa and allianoe ehall be aetabllahed on the following 
condition a 

Neither the Bomani nor their allUa ahall aaH beyond the Fair Promontory (a 
cape north of Carthago), tinleaaoompelled by bad weather or as enemy. A^d ehonld 
they happen to be forced beyond It, they ahall not be allowed to teJce or purcbaM 
anything, except what la abaolntely reqolnd for tbe repair ot their veaaeli, or for 
seortflce. They ebaU not tarry longer than dve daye. 

The Importert of gooda for aala into Sardinia, or any part of Libya, ahall pay no 
eoatoma t^ond the nenal feee to the ragUtrar a^ tbe nale-maater ; and tbe public 
faith iball be pledged ea a eecnrlty to tbe meroheat for all be ahall aell In tbe 
preHenoe of tbeee ottcera, 

flho n ld a Bomaa land In that part of Sldly belonging to tbe Carthaglnliaa, be 
ehall not tufler Injnry or rloleoce In anything. 

The Oartbaglnlana engage not to offer any injnry to the people of Aidoa, Anthim, 
LaorendTim, Cirueil, Tsraolna, or any other people of the tatlne that bare inb» 
mltted to tbe Homan JorladloUon; nor ehiD they eeUe open any dty of tbe lAtine, 
though it may not be nnder the Homan eopranaoy. Should any luch be taken, It 
ehall be reitored to tbe Bomans uninjured and entlra. 

The OarthaginJana engage not to build any fortreaa In tbe Latin territory ; 
and ebonld they he compelled to land, they promiae not to remain a alugle night. 


No. IV. 

BtrUNG HOUSES OF CARTHAGE. 

Honn OF Haoo. 

Mago t B.c. WO. 


Haedrubal, general In Sicily and Sardinia. Ram^ear t In Sicily, b.c. 480. 


Hannibal. Haedrubal. Bap^o. 
Oenerala In Africa. 


^ ^ 

Hamlloo, general Hanno. 
Inbidly 


Hamlloo tn/i. 896. 

Hoxrai or Habbo. 
Hanno, execoted bx. 840. 

Oleeo. 


Glaco, an c?c)lo. 
HanzdbaltB.c. 406. 


Anonymous. 


Hamilcar, pat to death 

in Syracuse, b.o. 809, I 

Bomilcar, executed b c. 309. 

Tha Barca family conriated of Hamflev Barea; bis thtua aona, Hannibal tlu 
Great, Haedrabal, and Mago; and his aoo-in-law, Haedrubal. 


t Thli mark dsaotei the date of each peraon*! daath, where it la of 
ifuportaDoe. 
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No. V. 

THE PERIPLUS OF HANNO 

THOBB PAATS OB UBTA WRIoj AES BtrOAlVD M TO W P TITS PTUAM OB 
BKBCOlJa ; A MABBATiya OF WHICH FOTAOl HI fiSBOSTTSD IF TKS TSMPLB OP 
64TUKN. ^ 

It wm decreed by tbe CArthe^oteni tbAt Henfio iboDld ondertAke a POjefie 
beyond the l^Ulere of Eeroulee, for the porpoec of eftebliahinf Liby-PhcenJolan 
uitiee : end bo toiled, tokinf with hJm o deet of eUty follayi, of fifty oon eoeta, 
hovug on board a moltltude of men and womea to the nombit of thirty thousand, 
aud promione azui other neoceBartee. 

When we bad pawed througb the PUlart, and tailed beyond them for two daji, 
we founded the flrat dty, and named It Tbymfatertnm. Below it lay an extenelve 
plain. Proceeding thence toward* the weet, we came to Solocte, a promontory of 
Libya, a place deneely ooeeted with wood, where we erected a temple to Neptune; 
and agam proceeded for the epaoe of half a day, toward# the eaft, until we arrired 
at a lake not far from the eea, prodndng an abnndanoe of large reeda Bere ele¬ 
phant", and a great number of other wild beaeta, were feeding. 

Having uuule about a day*e tall beyond the lake, we founded dUee near the eea, 
called Cariconticoe, and OyM, and Aora, and Arambye. Tbenoe wecatoe to the river 
Llxua (Al ffaroleh), wtMi fiowt from Libya. On Ite banka the LlUtm, a ihepberd* 
tube, were feeding fiooka, amonget whom we remained eome time on very amicable 
term"* The Inboepltable Bthioplaoa dwelt beyond the Llxlts; they pastnre a wild 
country, tntereectod by large nmuntalna, from whlob they aay ibe river Ltxui flowa. 
The Trogtodlta dwelt ctoao to the monstaina, men of great varied of appeermnee, 
whom tbe Lixltm deecribed aa iwlfter reoervthan bonea. 

Haring procured loterpreten from them, we cowtod eonthwarda two daya along, 
adiieert country, and thenoa eastwmMj for a lingle day. Hem we found a imall 
ialaod In a ruceaaof a certain bay, on whlob we eatabllahed a colony, and called It 
CernC i^aaita). We Judged from onr royage, that tbia plaoa lay In a direct line 
wit I Cartilage; for tbe length of onr ruyage from Carthage to the PUiari wm equal 
to that from the Pillan to Ceni6. 

Wo then come to a lake, wbiob we reached by mlling np a large river called 
Cbrntee (A'Oa). Tbii lake bad three lalaada larger than Cem6; from which, pr^ 
ccediQg a day** aail, 've Game to the extremis of the lake. It waa overhung by 
huge monntitiua, inhabited by eavagee clothed In the ekini of wild beaata. who 
drove ui away with atonea, and hindered ua from landing. Balling tbenoo, we 
came W another rlveri which waa large and broad, full of crocodllM and hip- 
popocaml (probably the Setugal) ; wbenoe returning back, we came again to 

Cerni. * 

Thence vo eallod toward* the eoath twelve dayv, ooaatlng tbe ihore, tbe whole of 
which is inhabited by Ethiopians, wbo wouM not wait oar ^iproaoh, but fied from 
ns. Their language waa not Intelligible even to tho Ltxltm wbo were with ut. 
Towards tho last day we approached some large monntatns oovered with trees, tbe 
^ which waa sweet-scented and variegated. Having sailed by these moun¬ 
tains for two days, we came to an Immense opening of the sea, on each side of 
which, towards the oontineot, waa a plain. From this at night we saw fire, aome* 
tlmea more and sometunoa less, arising in all directions 
HavlDg taken in water there, we aailed forward five di^ near tbe land until we 
came to a large bay, which our intcrpretori informed us was named the Weiteni 
Horn (appareutly the mouth of the Senegal). Zn this was a large Island, and In 
tliv island a aalt-water lake; and in tbia ancther Island, where, when we had 
land<Ni, we could discover nothing in the daytime exc^ trees; but in the nlgbt ve 
saw many fires burning, and beard the sound of pipes, cymbals, drums, and con¬ 
fused shouts. We were then afraid, and oar dlvlnen ordered us to abandon the 
Island, filing quickly awgy thonce, we passed a country burning vrttb fires and 
perfumes, and itreiuBs of fire supplied from It fell Into the eea. The earth wm im- 
\u\M0h1t on account of the beat. We sailed quickly thence, being muob terrl(i»y 
Atid paaaliig on for four days, we dlacovsred a country full of flte. la the midaie 
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yng % tofCy tit, larger than thfi rest, wbldi teemed to toacli the etan. When day 
came we discovered It to be a large hill, called ' the Chariot of the S'm' (some place 
lu the neighbourhood of Cape Verd, bnt the deecrlptlon U applicable to the groator 
part of the eoaet of Sentfftnbia). On tbd third daj after our departure tbooce, 
haring aalled bj tbeee itreama of die, we arrived at a bay called the Southern Bom 
(probably the liver O^mbia), at the bottom of which lay an Ulaad lUe the former, 
huvlng a lalce, and in thU lake anoQier island full of nvages, tho greater part of 
whom were women, whose bodin were hairy, and whom onr interpreter called 
0 orlJlaa. Though we pnnued the dko, we could not eelce any of them; but all flod 
from us, escaping over the predplcee, and dtifending themselves with stonee. Three 
women wore, however, taken; but they attacked tbatr cooduotors with their teeth 
and hands, and oould not be prevailed upon to aocompany us. Havlog killed them, 
we flayvd them, and brought their ikine with ns to Oartbage. ‘We did not sail 
f urUier, OUT prorialooi failing u. 


No.VL 

HEEEEN’8 ACCOUNT OF THE CONDITION OF THE FEMALE 
SEX IN THE HEROIC AGES OF GREECE. 

*TifB intemsi regulations of families were simple, but not without those poeu* 
!;anti6s which are a natural eooeequence of the instituttoo of slavery. Polygamy 
not directly authorised; but the sanctity of marriage was not conslilmd as 
^'ioUtod by tho Intercoune of the hatband with female slaves. The noble obaracten 
of Andromache and of Penelope exhibit, each la Ita way, models of olovated conju* 
go! itiTsciion. It Is more difficult lor os, vritb our feelings, to unduratand the 
AcduoeU aud the returning Helen ; and yti, if we compare Helon,tho beloved of 
1*0)18 In the Iliad, with Helen, the spouse of Henelau In the Odyssey, vro find troth 
;jid harmony In the character, which could err Indeed, but never lose the generosity 
and uohleaoss of its nature. It it a woman, who, having become in youth the 
victim of sonsuality, first repented and returned to reason, boforo she was compelled 
(0 do 80 by age. Sven after her rotarn from Troy, she was still most beautiful (for 
who could tblok of counting her yean ?). And yet even the two sexes stood to each 
otlv.T in the same relation which continued in later times. Tho wile wae a house- 
ulff. and nothing more. Sven the snbllmo Andromache, after that parting, which 
ynW draw tears as long as there are ryes which can vreop sod hearts which can feel, 
u BOTH back to the apartments of tho women to BapurlDtAod the labours of tho 
luaid-servants. Still we observe in her a conjugal love of an elevated character. In 
other instances, love has rtfersDoe, boUk with mortals and with inunortola, to 
boiisual enjoyment; although in the noble end unoorruptod vestal charactors, as in 
the amiuUu Nausicaa, it was united with that basbiuluess which accompanies 
maiden youth. But wo moot with no tneeof tiiose elevated fecllngS'-that romantio 
h»vc, as it is impfoperly termed—which rosults from a higher regard for the fomale 
That love and ih&t reg^ are trdte pecnllar to the Germanic nations; a 
result of the spirit of gallantry, which was a leading feature in the charactor of 
chivalry, but whloh we vainly look for in Qreoce. Yet in this respect tho Greek 
htihnds intwasn the east and the west. Although be was never wont to rovero 
women as beings of a higher order, be did not, like the Atia^, imprison them by 
Uoupd In a harem.* 
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No. Vll. 

THE REIGNING HOUSES OF MACEDON. 

Roust OF ALtXAKDIIl THt OUUT. 

PnirirttOO, mtnisd, 1. OlymplM. 1 CWopttnu 

AM'x^KDtri TWi Oil 18)A, Cleopstnu Fstuf AiuiBiDJKirattU. 
mai*. 1. Uotana. 8. Banins. married Bw; dice. mar. U*bhAudcr. 

AU3UN0BB t dll. BznCO^UM 1900. 


Bonn OF Aioifatsiu 

A2mPAnBt330. 

I 

Causakobr 198, mixrlad TbenalonJca. 


I I \ 

rLi;LiPt297. AirnPATBittM. Albcandbr 194. 


HorSR OF AKnOOKt'6. 

AntSgDQnatdOl. 

I 

Bemetrine Poliorcotaa 1284. 

Sftrat^nlca. AimoOKUS 1. GORATAKt242. 

mar 1. Scloucne 1. 2. Antlgoniu 1. | 

n. 1888. AlcjonniK. 

I 1 

PHtUP IL119. A^nOOKUe II. Dor^ox 1221. 

I 

FufL&iojst 16C. BetnetFlttetldO. 



GENEALOaiCAL TABLE OF THE SEI.EUCID^. (From ffcrrm.) 

Srleucts I. KtcjToatMl, 

married, 1. Apam^. t. 8trmboDic«. daoghtor of Demetriu Polion«t«i. 





No. IX. 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE PTOLESnES. (From fTteren.) 

PruijsMT I. ton of LAors t 

nurnod. 1. Bnrrdlco, dAoghtor of AAtJpMr. 9. bewUe. (A. Coacqubob.) 




TIIE REIGNING HOUSES OF THE JEWS. {From Hunm.) 




No. XI. 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE C^.SARS. {From Hceren.) 



Drwcmcs KKiiotA.c. 88. 
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